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FOREWORD 




I N ioi6, when Oric Bates and I were work- 
incr on the first volume of the Harvard 
African Studies, a man who said his name was 
George Schwab, a stranger to both of us, 
called at the Peabody Museum. He was short, 
broad, and thick, with a massive nose, a gen- 
erous mouth, and winkling eyes. He looked 
like a retired football guard, but he said he 
was a missionary. At that time my concepuon 
of a missionary was the wet cartoonist s idea ot 
a prohibitionist. Oric and I had not talked to 
George Schwab for many minutes before we 
realized that he knew a great deal more about 
Africa than its mere need for the gospel. 
George Schwab had met more gorillas and 
chimpanzees and knew more about their 
habits than any other person we had encount- 
ered. He told us facts about the pygmi^ that 
we did not know and could not find in books. 

He displayed the most intimate knowledge ot 
the anthropology of the Banm ° ^ 

Cameroun. We very quickly decided that we 
wanted to see as much of this man as we couW 
and that the Harvard African Studies and the 
Peabody Museum needed him. 

Georcre Schwab has been associated with 
the PePbody Museum as a collector and 
field investigator for more than 30 yea • 
During most of this period has been Re- 
search Associate in African Anthropology. 
However, Mr. Schwab has pursued lus Africa 
studies as an amateur of anthropology. For 
nearly ^o years and up to the time of his re- 
tiremU h^e was a mission^y 

under the Presbyterian^ Board. Durmg 

leaves of absence from his African post M . 
Schwab has usually spent a 1°°^ part qf te 
time at Harvard -in the earlier years attend- 
ing courses in anthropology, ^^sequentlj^ 
wSrking upon the research material which he 
had collected for the Museum while in the 

^^A large part of the winter of 1918-19 was 
spent by Schwab and the present writer m 
compiling the sheets of a i;: i, 000,900 map 0 
Sa to%e used by the Colonel House Com- 
mittee in the Paris Peace Negotiations. That 


it ever was so used 

at any rate, added considerably to our own 
knowledge of African geography, ethnogra 
phy, and the science of cartography. 

^ Although Schwab would be the first to dis- 
avow a professional status in 

Th,, widely in hi, <>™ “ 

keen and experienced observer of na 
acter, customs, arts, and mdustries. We he 
is most intimately acquainted the Bu 

tribe of the Cameroun, it seemed to us whm 
we were planning an expedmon to Lito 
that George Schwab and Mrs. Schwf (al jys 
his efficient collaborator) were best fitted 
conduct the project. The present volumes are 
a part of the results of that expedition 
teorge Schwab has a quaint sense of humor 

which is always cropping f 
contacts and in his writings. It adds no little 
charm to his anthropological discussiom and 
makes them difficult to edit 
the inimitable Schwab touch t ^ ni- T 

strictly scientific form and arrangement, f 
find Lhwab’s anthropologicai_ style ^ most 
diverting and I know his materials to be ac- 
curately and soundly appraised. _ 

I cannot refrain from saying here that my 
own association over the years with George 
Schwab has been one of the most “ 

profitable of my scienttfic 
grand man, a top-drawer amateur of anthro- 
lology, and a loyal friend. It 
day fm the Peabody Museum, and for mean 

particular, when he ^friem 

Lout gorillas, pygmies, “d West African 
ethnology. The reader of this vast mono- 
graph iill certainly acquire much informa- 
tion about Liberia. I hope that he wiU also 
get to know George Schwab, a great African- 
ist and a profound student of man. 


George Harley, who has so kindly consented 
to edit his friend’s work, is equally well 
equipped by long residence with imimate 
kno-Sedge of Liberia and its natives. For 21 
years he^ has been a medical missionary at 
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Ganta in northern Liberia, a point where the 
only road across Liberia joins the only road 
with French West Africa. 

In this time he has built some 26 buildings, 
using only native help. Carpenters, masons, 
mechanics and medical technicians have all 
been trained by him on the spot. The build- 
ings include dispensary, a school house, teach- 
ers dwellings, sawmill, blacksmith’s shop, 3 
dorrnitories, a hotel, and leper colony. The 
medical work has been entirely self-support- 
ing and Dr. Harley has sold a sort of health 
insurance to 50,000 natives and made it pay. 

This intimate contact with the natives has 
brought him unusual opportunities for their 
study as has already been shown in his works, 
‘Notes on the Poro in Liberia” and “Native 
African Medicine.” 

He has received the highest decoration 
given within the country by the Liberian Gov- 
ernment. He is Medical Consultant to the 
U. S. Public Health Mission in Liberia and to 
me Firestone Liberia Construction Company. 
He is Liberian Health OlSScer for two Districts 
and their representative on a sleeping sickness 
cornmission. He is also connected with the 
U. S. Economic Mission. 

The time and effort devoted by Dr. Harley 
revising, and supplementing of 
tne data of the Schwab manuscript makes him 
in effect virtually a collaborator if not a co- 


author of this book. Dr. Harley actually spent 
a great part of two separate leaves of absence 
from his post in Liberia in working on the 

Schwab data. 

The large mass of physical measurements 
and observations on Liberian tribes made by 
Schwab has been supplemented by even more 
extensive data independently gathered by Har- 
ley on the same tribal groups. This work on 
the physical anthropology of Liberia could 
not be included in the present volume, because 
the former is in itself a sizable monograph and 
would excessively enlarge what is already a 
huge work. 

Over the period of years since the Liberian 
study, Harley has become as much of a re- 
search fixture on the staff of the Peabody AIii- 
seum as his discoverer, Schwab. He is a medi- 
cal scientist of distinction and, avocationally, 
a physical anthropologist of excellent stand- 
ing. George Harley, although totally different 
in temperament from Schwab, is to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with the latter as a 
splendid person, an accurate scientific observer, 
and an associate in African studies whom 
the Peabody Museum is proud to possess. I 
have never sat down to decide which of these 
men I admire more; I am almost unrestrained 
in my enthusiasm for both of them. 

March z, Earnest A. Hooton 


PREFACE 


T he Liberian hinterland has at last been 
drawn into the stream of rapidly chang- 
ing conditions affecting the rest of primitive 
Africa. As elsewhere, this has been brought 
about by commercial expansion, plantation de- 
velopment, Government improvements, mis- 
sions, and, not least, the building of motor 
roads. 

In 1928 Mrs. Schwab and I set out to make 
an anthropological survey of the most impor- 
tant tribal groups before their cultures were 
broken down, to determine what elements in 
these cultures should be fostered and devel- 
oped, to study the various problems of read- 
justment necessary for life under the new 
conditions, and to appraise the mission work 
among the tribes observed. 

We arrived at Monrovia in mid-January, 
accompanied by a Ngumba “boy’’ from the 
Cameroun who was to assist us in collecting 
zoological and botanical material. This boy 
had been in our employ as collector, taxiderm- 
ist, and general handy man for many years. 
The remaining weeks of January were spent 
in making the local contacts necessary to travel 
in the interior and in getting ready for the 
journey. 

Our plans were based upon the advice of 
Dr. James L. Sibley, Director of the Advisory 
Committee on Education to the Republic of 
Liberia, who knew something of the interior, 
and who had consulted with Professor E. A. 
Hooton of Harvard University regarding this 
expedition. We planned to go first to the 
Mano and Gio tribes in northeastern Liberia, 
then to the Loma, via the Kpelle tribe, about 
whom Dr. Westermann has already written a 
monograph. After this, we were to return to 
Monrovia, our base, go to Cape Palmas, and 
from that point traverse the interior of eastern 
Liberia back to the Gio country. From there, 
we intended to go down through the Kru and 
Bassa country, coming out either at Sinoe or 
Grand Bassa. 

The first part of the program was executed 
as planned. The second part, we were obliged 
to change for two reasons: the unusually heavy 
and long-continued rains made travel exceed- 
ingly difficult, and the scarcity of men in the 


southeast made it virtually impossible to secure 
carriers. We were able to go only as far as 
the Tie tribe, via the Grebo, “Half-Grebo,” 
Palepo, and Sapa tribes; then we returned to 
Cape Palmas through the Konibo and went 
back to Monrovia. 

Our intention to collect zoological and bo- 
tanical, as well as ethnographical material, had 
to be given up when our Liberian cook became 
“indisposed” and left us after the first week 
en route, leaving no one but our Ngumba boy 
to do the cooking. Nor were we able to secure 
all the climatic data and route information we 
had hoped, because the compass, barometer, 
and other scientific instruments that were ex- 
pected to be available for our use were not 
at hand. 

These notes are necessarily very incomplete, 
especially where such abstract- matters as re- 
ligion, native science, and the like are con- 
cerned. Much of the information we did get on 
these subjects came from missionaries. The 
limitations of our interpreters, with whom we 
could communicate only through the Liberian 
brand of pidgin English, was a great handicap. 
It was with extreme difficulty that most of 
them could understand, or attempt to express 
themselves, even in this medium. 

Another difficulty was the fear people every- 
where had of giving any sort of information 
on any subject. “It might be told the Govern- 
ment” and thus, in some unforeseen way, bring 
trouble upon them. Or they might betray 
something that cult etiquette demanded should 
be kept secret; for such revelations they would 
be heavily fined and punished. 

“If you will give me two hundred shillings, 
I will tell you things, for I may be fined that 
much or more,” was the reply of one chief. 

“The chief is not here,” was another answer, 
which meant that without first asking for and 
obtaining his permission, one could not talk. 
The amount of information obtained on any 
given subject can, therefore, be said to reflect 
inversely the degree to which our informants 
were influenced by the foregoing restraints. 

Our degree of success in getting the correct 
pronunciation of native terms and phrases de- 
pended upon how many of the informant’s 
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front teeth had been removed for ornamental 
purposes. “We regret that, owing to the limita- 
tions of our interpreters, we were often unable 
to analyze phrases and separate them into com- 
ponent parts. In such instances, we have writ- 
ten as one word what is really a phrase. 

A narrator’s or interpreter’s statement has 
now and then been given in the pidgin he 
spoke, because we felt that his thought was best 
conveyed in that idiom. 

When a fact is noted or a statement made 
regarding only one or a few of the tribes, it 
does not necessarily mean that the others are 
excluded; it may be that our information in 
regard to them is incomplete. 

In connection with superstitious practices, 
ceremonies, and the use of “medicines,” w^e 
often state that thus and so “must be done,” 
or that “it is necessary” to do this or that, or 
that to do or not to do somehing “means mis- 
fortune,” We mean, of course, that the people 
believe certain results will follow and act in 
accordance with their beliefs. 

It should also be remembered that there is 
not necessarily an ironclad formula for any of 
the practices, required of every individual of 
a tribe in certain situations. There are often in- 
dividual as well as local variations. Writers 
who give the impression that this or that is 
always done by all members of any given tribe 
or clan, are on a plane with those Europeans 
who, gaining certain impressions after seeing 
and hearing a few tourists, declare that “all 
Americans are rich,” or whatever else it may 
be. 

To Dr. George W. Harley of Ganta in the 
Mano country, who kindly consented to edit 
the manuscript of the report, I am greatly in- 
debted. Out of his knowledge gained during 
21 years’ residence in Mano, where he has had 
numerous contacts with members of the vari- 
ous tribes of northern Liberia, he has made 
many valuable criticisms and suggestions. 
These, together with his many notes on “medi- 
cine,” smithing, religion, and burials have been 
incorporated in this report. Dr. Harley has 
also furnished drawings of traps and snares and 
his excellent map of Liberia. 

Grateful acknowledgment is also made to 
Dr. Hooton for reviewing the manuscript and 
offering useful criticism. 

To the Reverend H. T. Miller, we are in- 


debted for a number, of folk tales of the Mano, 
and a,lso for some of their proverbs, collected 
at our request. 

To Mr. Gustav xAllersmeier, a young Ger- 
man merchant wdiom we met at Nyaaka in the 
Half-Grebo, w^e are much indebted for ob- 
servations and for aid in clearing up nianv 
points on which only partial information could 
be got through interpreters. 

In making the drawings from her field-note 
sketches, Mrs. Schwab was helped by Miss 
Frances Senska, daughter . of Dr. an5 Mrs. 
Senska of Sakbayeme, in the Cameroim. 

We wish to express our thanks to the late 
Dr. J. L. Sibley, the Liberian Government’s 
Adviser on Education; to various Government 
ofHcials, the management of the Firestone Plan- 
tations Company, merchants, missionaries, na- 
tive friends, and our carriers, without whose 
help and encouragement we could not have at- 
tained our objectives. We also wish to thank 
the Bernese Geographical Society for permis- 
sion to use the map of the Loma Town, the 
Geographical Review for permission to repro- 
duce pictures and tables, and Dr. Struck for 
permission to use his ethnographical map of 
Liberia and the surrounding territory. 

We are indebted to the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions for granting us an eight 
months’ leave of absence in which to make the 
expedition. 

Finally, an expression of appreciation is due 
Mrs. Schwab, without whose loyal support and 
collaboration in securing information, working 
up the notes, and in other ways assisting and 
advising me, this report would not have been 
possible. 

We hope that these notes will be received in 
the spirit in which they go forth. Should they 
come into the hands of anyone differino* with 
us, or having conflicting, or more extended in- 
formation on any of the matters herein treated, 
we would be grateful for word of it. The 
expedition was undertaken in the hope that 
whatever we might be able to do would be 
used by j:hose living and working among the 
Liberian natives or by those who might some- 
time visit Liberia, as a basis for further re- 
search. 

George Schwab 

Sakbayeme^ Edea, Cameroun^ 

W est Africa, i 
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Many of the deficiencies of our original re- 
port have ben made up by our own subsequent 
revision of the material, but, in larger measure 
still, by the wealth of expert knowledge of 
Liberian anthropology and by the editorial 


labor that has been lavished upon this work by 
our collaborator, George W. Harley. 

George Schwab 


Winter Park, Florida, 1^46 
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Fig, I. Map of Liberia, showing route of expedition. 



THE CALENDAR OF THE EXPEDITION 


January 4, 

“ I 


T he eight months’ leave, of absence granted Mr. 

and Mrs. Schwab for the expedition was spent as 
follows: 

Sailed from the Cameroun. 

Landed at Monrovia. 

14-311 In and around Monrovia, making nec- 
essary contacts and getting ready for 
the iourney. 

February i., Start for the interior. 

** 1 3, Arrive at Ganta, the base for our work 

in Mano and Gio. 

14-15, Scout for a suitable location to begin 
investigations. 

** 16, Move to town of Busi. 

• “ 17--22, At Busi. 

“ 23, Move to Zuluyi. 

“ 24-26, At Zuluyi. 

“ 27, Move to Sanokwele. 

“ 28-March I, At Sanokwele. 

March 2-7, Sanokwele to Tapi Town in Gio. Held 
up two days for carriers at Sakripie. 

“ 8-19, At Tapi Town. Found the locality 

unsuited to our purposes, but forced 
to remain because of lack of carriers. 

" 20-21, Move to Towai. 

22-25, Towai, of which two days were 
spent measuring people. 

26-28, Return to Ganta via Geland. 

“ 29-April I, At Ganta, measuring people and 
getting ready , to go to the Loma 
country. 

April 2-4, Move to Naama, Kpelle country. 

** 5, At Naama, measuring people. 

« 5_y^ Move to Salayea, KpeUe country. 

“ 8, At Salayea, looking over ruins of old 

fortifications. 

“ 9, > Move to Zorzor in Lomaland. 

“ 10-22, At Zorzor. Spent three days measur- 

ing people. Held here because of 
lack of carriers. 

“ 23, Move to Zigida. 

“ 24, At Zigida, awaiting carriers. 

“ 25-26, Move to Pandamai, in Gbundsland. 

“ 27-May 3, At Pandamai. Two days measur- 
ing people, held up for lack of car- 
riers. 

4, Start for Monrovia. 

8, Arrive at Bekysla in Beleland. 

9, At Bsleyeia, awaiting carriers. 

10-12, To deserted site of Bumboima, where 
carriers dropped us. 

13, At Bumboima, awaiting carriers. 
14-15, To Boji. 


May 


May 16, To Monrovia by truck. 

“ 17-22, At Monrovia, packing ethnographical 

material and getting ready for sec- 
ond journey. 

“ 23-26, Monrovia to Cape Palmas by steamer. 

“ 27-31, At Cape Palmas, assisting at Educa- 

tional Institute held by Dr. Sibley, 
completing preparations for second 
journey, and awaiting transport. 

June I, Leave Cape Palmas and arrive at Ny- 

aaka on Cavally River. 

“ 2-3, At Nyaaka, awaiting carriers. 

“ 4-6, Nyaaka to Yopolo in Palepoland. 

“ 7, At Yopolo awaiting carriers. 

“ 8-13, Journey to Panoke in Sapaland, losing 

two days en route waiting for car- 
riers. 

“ 14-22, At Panoke, of which two days were 

spent measuring people. Held up 
here several days for carriers. 

“ 23-26, Move to Baobli, in Tie. This was the 

hardest and worst part of our entire 
travel. 

“ 27, At Baobli. 

“ 28, Move to Zwadhru. 

“ 29-July 3, At Zwadhru. Two days spent here 
measuring people. 

July 4-5, To Gidiglo in Koniboland. 

6-7, At Gidiglo awaiting carriers. 

“ 8-10, Back to Yopolo in Palepo. 

“ II, Move to Gi in Sabo. 

‘‘ 12-13, At Gi, measuring people. 

“ 14, Move to Walika. 

“ 15, At Walika, awaiting carriers. 

“ 16, Move to Nyaaka. 

“ 17-18, At Nyaaka, packing ethnographical 

material and awaiting transport. 

“ 19-20, Back to Cape Palmas, 

“ 21, At Cape Palmas, waiting for steamer. 

“ 22-23, Back to Monrovia. 

“ 24-August 22, At Monrovia, packing and 
shipping ethnographical material col- 
lected by the expedition, making 
short trips to near-by places, writing 
Report No. i, on Mission work in 
Liberia. 

“ 23-30, From Liberia back to the Cameroun, 

Thus there were spent a total of: 

1. 18 days in getting to Liberia and back to the 

Cameroun.'- ^ 

2. 6 days at Cape Palmas. 

3. 92 days in travel (and waiting for carriers) in 

the interior. 
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4. 16 days in Mano. 

5. 16 days in Gio. 

6. 2 days in Kpeile. 

7. 14 days in Loma. 

8. 7 days in Gbunde. 

9. 9 days in Sapa. 

10. 6 days in Tis. 

11. 3 days in Half-Grebo. 

12. 2 days in Konibo. 

13. The rest of the time -51 days -at and near 

Monrovia, 

Of a total of 75 days, passed among the various 
native peoples, 17 were occupied in finding and per- 
suading people to allow themselves to be measured. 


Our efforts to elicit information from hammock-men 
and carriers as we were on the march were not alto- 
gether successful. The general response was, “How 
man be fit talk palabah dee tarn he go waga-waga 
[while walking] ” This attitude is the same as that 
taken by the native of the, Cameroun whenever we 
have attempted to get information while walking. To 
talk over matters, the primitive African must either be 
standing or seated, preferably the latter, never moving. 

The days we were forced to wait here and there 
for carriers were not entirely lost with regard to 
getting information. Yet the necessity of persistently 
following and reminding the ciiief of our .plight made 
it impossible to use the time as profitably as we might 
otherwise have done. 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND PRONUNCIATION 
OF VERNACULAR WORDS 


W ORDS in the vernaculars are written 
phonetically, in an adaptation of the 
standard phonetic symbols. In writing them, 
the following sound values have been used: 

a — as in father, 
s — as in c^t. 
e — as in tee. 

8 — as in met. 

$■ — as in iun 

(the short, indefinite vowel), 
i — as in machine. 

1 — as in fit. 
o — as in fe»ld. 

D — as in ]aw. 
u — as in oo in food. 

Vowels marked thus are nasalized. 

Where two vowels occur together, each has 
its own separate sound. 

A colon following a vowel lengthens its usual 
sounds. 


The consonants j and y have their usual Eng- 
lish values. 

The consonant c is not used. 

The consonant r occurs rarely. 

The conditions under which these notes 
were made did not allow any check on individ- 
ual variations in pronunciation. Mistakes have 
most likely occurred between the following 
pairs of letters, which are often confused by 
the natives themselves, and are sometimes 
changed for euphony. Local variations are also 
confusing, often showing differences of pro- 
nunciation in different clans in the language 
area. Furthermore, lacking the standardization 
which would come with the writing of a lan- 
guage, various dialects are still in a fluid state, 
constantly adding new words and changing the 
pronunciation of old ones. 

The sounds most easily confused are: b and 
gb; p and kp, m and kvt, v and f, d and t, I and 
d, r and /, m and 72, s and 2. Vowels are perhaps 
even more likely than consonants to vary, and 
the following are easily confused: 0 and a, e 
and €, i and 2, t and ao and au, s and z/, e- and 
a. 



PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF THE COUNTRY ^ 


W E BEGIN this study by describing in 
some detail the regions through which 
we passed. Apart from giving a rough sketch 
of the country’s physical features, it may help 
to acquaint the reader with the natural en- 
vironment of the tribes studied.^ 

Descriptions we had read of the physical 
features of the Liberian hinterland were of such 
a general and sometimes mistaken nature that 
we had formed a decidedly inaccurate mental 
picture of it. We had visions of such climbing 
as would qualify us for membership in some 
Alpine club. While some sections were rugged 
and broken, with a few hills that might be 
classed as low mountains, we failed even to 
sight those “towering ranges” with their six to 
ten thousand-foot peaks of which accounts per- 
sist. When, in the future, the final surveys are 
made, we shall be much surprised if an eleva- 
tion of more than 4500 feet is found within 
Liberia’s borders. The Nimba mountain mass, 
“approximately 6560 feet” and “the lofty 
Druple range — a mountain mass with an ap- 


proximate altitude of 9840 feet,” mentioned by 
Johnston,^ lie mostly in the French Ivory Coast 
territory. 

The manner in which the Nimba mountain 
mass became French, according to the account 
volunteered by one of the most respected and 
best-liked District Commissioners of the Libe- 
rian hinterland, we give here in his own words: 

“In 1916 I was commanding troops near the 
eastern frontier. Two French recruiters in 
search of natives to be sent to the war in 
France came along. They were going up into 
that wild country. When they got up into the 
part between the Cavally and the Cess rivers, 
they found we had not yet occupied it. The 
Cavally formed our eastern boundary, so this 
land between the two rivers was ours. But 
when they found we had not stationed troops 
or established posts there, they occupied it and 
took possession of it for their own country. 
We could do nothing. And it was I myself 
who found them the carriers, the Liberian men, 
for their recruiting expedition!” 


SECTIONS OF COUNTRY 


The Kpelle Country 

We left Monrovia by the motor road, which 
runs practically parallel with the coast through 
low, sandy, rather open country as far as 
Paynesville,^ then northeast to Mount Barclay 
Station (old rubber plantation), situated on a 
hill. At Mount Barclay the road turns north 
to Careysburg, which is some thirty miles from 
Monrovia by this indirect route. The country 
gradually becomes more rolling and less open, 
with marshes in the low places, which are 
flooded in the rainy season. Beyond Gareys- 
burg the motor road runs through part of the 
Firestone Plantation to Kakata. From here we 

^This chapter was written by Mr. Schwab in 1928, 
Since then trails and accommodations for travelers have 
improved considerably. Many of the inconveniences 
he describes would not be experienced today, Harley, 
^ 939 - 

^ The most reliable travelers’ accounts of Liberia and 
adjacent countries are as follows: 


went on to Memeta by hammock, passing 
through rolling or hilly country where sec- 
ondary forest was interspersed with farm clear- 
ings. Between the hills were sluggish streams, 
meandering through broad, swampy meadows 
dotted with raffia palms. 

Between Memeta and Maimu, our third 
camp, the conditions were much the same, ex- 
cept that there were fewer and smaller streams. 
About midway between the two places we 
climbed a steep, rocky hill, reported to be 600 
feet above sea level and 300 feet above the sur- 
rounding country. Here was the first waterfall 
The slopes were covered with primeval forest, 

Alldridge, 1901; Anderson, 1870; Biittikofer, 1890; 
D’OIlone, 1901; Johnston, 1906a; Moret, 1910; Seymour 
and Ash, i860; Starr, 1903; Strong, 1930; Volz, 1910; 
Wallis, 1910. 

® Johnston, 1906b, vol. I, p. 482, and map, p. 496. 

* See route map (fig. i) and large map at end of 
book; also Calendar, p. 3. 
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After Maimu, on to Zienshu, the way became 
rough and stony, going up and down over low, 
steep hills. The numerous streams were less 
sluggish, with narrow swamps bordering them. 
Where an extended outlook could be had, 
higher hills were noted in the distance. 

" Gbanga was our next objective. We passed 
through Suokokota (the town of Suo Koko, a 
female paramount chief). Gbanga is an im- 
portant center and the headquarters of the 
district on the Jaw (Zo or Zo) River from 
which the Jawquelli (or Zoguelle) section of 
the Kpelle tribe gets its name. The way was 
rougher, with alternating stony and gravelly 
stretches. Hills were somewhat higher than 
those between Maimu and Zienshu. More 
streams, with wider valleys, were encountered 
on' this day’s march. There was more original 
forest, and farm clearings were less frequent. 

After leaving Gbanga the trail went up and 
down over an irregular line of hills for two 
hours. The soil, a pebbly laterite, made walk- 
ing difficult for the carriers. We passed by the 
remains of an old iron furnace in this section. 
In most of the valleys, between the steep slopes, 
were broad, swampy places with slow streams. 
Beyond the hills was a sandy, rolling plateau 
which became more even as we advanced to- 
ward Galai, five and a half hours from Gbanga. 
From here on to Baila (Bclela), the last Kpclk 
town, located on the St. John River, the land 
was rolling and forested, with stream beds 15 
or 20 feet below the general level. The river- 
bank was broad and sandy. The channel, deep 
and sluggish, was spanned by the first hammock- 
bridge we saw. There were shoals above and 
below this deep channel. 

The Mano Country 

From the river it was a journey of two hours 
to Kpain, the home of the first paramount chief 
we came to in Mano country. There we 
camped. Between Epain and Ganta (Gapa) 
was four hours’ good going. Swampy mead- 
ows alternated with low-lying, rolling stretches 
practically all the way. Ganta is the headquar- 
ters of a paramount chief and the site of a Gov- 
ernment station. It is only twenty minutes’ 
walk from the east branch of the St. John, 
which forms the international boundary. 

Ganta is located where an old trade route 
from French Guinea to the sea crosses the main 


trail from northeast Liberia to Monrovia. Five 
river valleys join within 20 miles. The fertile 
land and comparatively easy walking have con- 
centrated the population in this area. The peo- 
ple prefer scattered villages to large, central 
towns, since this makes it easier to go back and 
forth to their farms; but Ganta bids fair to 
become some day an important center. On the 
French Guinea side, west of Ganta, we noted 
one especially outstanding elevation. East of 
Zuluyi, which is about two and a half hours 
from' Ganta, were wooded hills, the first real 
primeval forest we had seen thus far in Mano, 
the rest having been cut down by the natives 
for farming years ago. 

From Zuluyi to Sanokwck, the headquarters 
of the district, is six hours’ fair going. The 
route runs for some time near the St. John, 
over low ground which is flooded in many 
places during the rainy season. Gradually the 
route diverges from the river, near Kitorna, as 
it approaches a range of heavily forested hills, 
part of which is in French Guinea. This range 
extends northeast by east but seems to have a 
number of irregular outrunners toward the 
south, over which the road climbs. Sanokwele 
had a greater elevation than any part of the 
road so far, and still higher hills to the north 
and northeast could be seen from there. 

In the swampy meadows, immediately sur- 
rounding the town, some of the streamlets had 
practically dried up. When we left this center 
we went south for a total of twelve and a half 
hours to Sakripie, camping at Nyaipa en route. 
There was a succession of rough and stony 
hills, mostly steep, one very high, before the 
Ya River was crossed, seven hours from Sano- 
kwelc. 

The Ya is here the dividing line between the 
Mano and Ge tribes. The valley of this river is 
narrow and sandy at this point, but wide and 
fertile nearer the St. John, into which it flows. 

Gcland and; Giouand - 

From Sanokwele to the Ya there were no 
swampy meadows. The fast-flowing streams 
ran over rocky ground until the Ya had been 
left behind. Then the streams became more 
sluggish and sometimes were flanked by swamps 
of varying width. The broadest of these formed 
a semicircle around Sakripie. The water and 
mud were waist-deep where we floundered 
through it. 
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We reached Kpeituo, the last Ge town on 
this route, in three and a half hours. En route 
we crossed a number of creeks bordered by 
fairly wide raffia swamps. These became fewer 
and narrower in the uninhabited forest beyond 
Kpeituo toward Vonlepa (Zuapa), the first Gio 
town. The soil was brownish clay or sand. 

Tapi Town was seven hours from Vonlepa. 
Surface and soil conditions were almost the 
same as those of the previous stretch, with a 
tendency to hills near and around Tapi Town. 
From this place we noted two outstanding 
elevations some distance away, the one to east- 
northeast, the other west-northwest. When we 
left Tapi Town we went back a few miles over 
the route along which we had come, then turned 
northeastward. In three and a half hours from 
the fork in the trail we came to Zupui (Zuplei), 
passing Geinyaplei (Soplei, Catfishtown) on 
the way. Camping at Zupui the next day, we 
went six hours to Towai (Bata, Zantowe, 
Zafua). 

From Towai the next place, Bclepie, was 
four and a half hours at a fair pace, mostly 
through high forest. The trail to Belcpie 
seemed to lead more toward the ^west, turning 
from there northwest five and a half hours to 
Sakripie again. Between Bslcpie and Sakripie 
we passed six sizable towns, the most we had 
found anywhere in such a short distance. The 
country was about the same as from Tapi Town 
to Towai. There were no swamps the first half 
of the way, but after that we waded several 
broad ones. 

After Sakripie we came to Maipa in less than 
an hour. This was the last Gc town on this 
route back to Ganta. 

An hour more and we were at Kawi, a Mano 
community. This stretch led up and down over 
an irregular line of hills. Then, in two hours 
from Kawi, we came again to the Ya, having 
passed over more gently undulating ground 
and several swampy streams on the way. The 
clay riverbanks were steep; the waters very 
low. In the four hours from here to Ganta we 
crossed few swamps. The broadest, at a place 
called Gba, midway between the Ya and Ganta, 
was crossed by a long, rickety stick structure. 
We felt as though we risked breaking through 
and being impaled on fallen sticks below, but 
nothing happened. The country was, in the 
main, either undulating or flat. 


After we left Ganta for the last time we re- 
traced our steps a few miles toward Gbanga, 
then turned west. Three hours’ walking brought 
us to the St. John River higher up, where it 
receives a tributary from the northeast. Both 
confluents form part of the boundary between 
Liberia and French Guinea. Below this junc- 
tion the St. John flows entirely through Libe- 
rian territory and forms the boundary between 
Mano and Kpslle country. 

As our Mano carriers refused to penetrate 
any farther into Kpcllsland, we camped at 
Gamu. This town is at the foot of a high hill, 
three hours west of the St. John and only a few 
miles from the French Guinea frontier. We 
could see many higher elevations, all of them 
on the French side. 

From the river to Gamu the trail had first 
gone over undulating, then more and more 
hilly ground. Our Gamu carriers agreed to 
take us to Naama, five hours farther on, where 
they were due to begin cutting bush for a Gov- 
ernment rice farm. The physical aspect of this 
region was more hilly and more heavily for- 
ested than that from the St. John River to 
Gamu. 

Beyond Naama to Belefanai the way leads 
westward for two hours, then north from Be- 
kfanai across the St. Paul (Ding) River to 
Bangye and on to Goulue, six hours farther. 
Here the hills along the trail were still higher, 
especially to the west of the St. Paul, over 
which we went on a half-submerged floating 
bridge. At this point and as far in the dis- 
tance as we could see the river bed was very 
wide and rocky. 

Salayea, two and a half hours from Goulue 
and slightly northeast of it, was the last Kpclk 
town on this part of the route. Between these 
two points the trail led us over ever higher and 
steeper hills, with deep gullies between. In 
these ran streamlets with muddy banks that 
were no joy to the carriers. 

Lomaland 

Upon leaving Salayea we were soon out of 
KpelMand for the time being. An hour and 
a half’s walk brought us to Fasamu, the first 
Loma village. Three hours more and we were 
at Zorzor (Zdzo). We were now in moun- 
tainous northwest Liberia, the region whose 
reputed peaks and ranges had made us appre- 
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hensive before we started. Between Salayea 
and Zorzor the route went up and down, but it 
was considerably easier going than it had been 
from Naama to Salayea. 

We visited the small town of Yala, an hour 
and a half’s good walk north of Zorzor, to in- 
terview some old men reputed to know the 
ancient history of the Loma. “Their ancestors 
were clams,” for they shut up tight when they 
saw our hand move toward a pencil. Yala is 
on the bank of the Niunda River, which flows 
into the St. Paul a few miles above the point 
where we crossed. Flowing somewhat south 
of east from its source to its junction with the 
St. Paul, it forms the boundary between this 
section of Liberia and French Guinea. Below 
the junction, the St. Paul flows through Libe- 
rian territory, duplicating exactly the situation 
described above for the St. John.^ The bridge 
was down, and not caring to wade to the waist 
in the muddy stream bed, we did not cross to 
the French side. At Yala on the Liberian side is 
Pillar No. IX of the northern boundary survey. 

Obstacles on the way to Yala were two broad 
swamps with tiny streams and a steep, cone- 
shaped hill. From this hill, an old town site, we 
had an outlook over the region round about. 
While the surface was very hilly, sometimes 
with broad valleys, the elevation was secondary 
to that in the region of Zigida, six hours north 
of Zorzor. From the height on which the Gov- 
ernment military post is built, we had a won- 
derful panoramic view of the country in three 
directions. To the west were the Walo Moun- 
tains, the highest and most broken range we 
had yet seen, running in a general north-south 
direction. To the east, oh the French Guinea 
side, were several isolated peaks, the northern 
sides of which were bare rock or grass-covered. 

There seems to be much ironstone, or pos- 
sibly even magnetic iron ore, in all the geo- 
logical formations of northwestern Liberia. 
Wallace mentions the erratic behavior of his 
compass when he traveled here in 1908.® 
Many of the local residents believe that this 
is a cause of the terrific thunderstorms at 
Zigida. The commanding officer of the local 
garrison and Dr. Lape of the American Lu- 
theran Mission informed us that these storms 
were severe beyond description. Nowhere else 

*^See p. 9. « Wallis, 1910, p, 285. 


in Liberia had they ever heard such crashes.. 
While there was no storm during our short stay 
at Zigida, those wffiich occurred while we were 
at Zorzor were as wild and violent as any we 
ever care to experience. 

After seven hours of toilsome ascent, and 
often a scrambling descent over precipitous 
rock that would “gladden the heart of a goat,” 
we crossed the range west of Zigida and were 
at Nekehiizii. Between it and Zigida there was , ? 

no other village. It is on the Laowa (Nawa) 

River, a branch of the Loffa. The sandy valley 
was level, and over a mile wide where we 
traversed it. Two more hours of walking over 
hillocks brought us to Bazalima (Baziga), the 
last Loma community through which we passed. 

Gbundelanu 

Continuing for another hour and a half over 
the same sort of ground we reached Balakpasu 
(some of its inhabitants call it Blakplasu), the ^ 
first Gbimds village. 

This place was perched on the top of a cir- 
cular, domelike elevation rising some 250 feet 
above its surrounding broad and swampy mead- 
ows, In the old days these had formed an ex- 
cellent defense for the place during the rainy 
season. From this eminence, high hills were to 
be seen in all directions. Between here and 
Pandamai (Kpwademai), our next camp, the 
trail led mostly over rolling or fairly kvel 
ground for seven and a half hours. Once it 
skirted the foot of a sizable elevation near 
Obanyamai, a town about halfway between 
Balakpasu and Pandamai. We crossed a few 
streams, which ran in narrow valleys. 

Pandamai lies at the eastern foot of a hill 
which, with several more, seems to be the 
northern offshoot of the irregular Walo range. 

The highest mountain reaches a height of some 
4000 feet. It is partly from these mountains 
that the place “gets its strength,” we were in- 
formed.'^ Before it is a plain several miles wide. 

Our next objective was Vonejesu, south of 
Pandamai, the last Gbunde town on our route. 

From Pandamai the way led back to Obanyamai 
and thence on to Bedszea, a small eighteen-hut 
village situated on a hilltop. While the trail 
again went up and down over numerous hill- 
ocks, there was only one real hill to cross. 

’Seep. 337. 
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Streams were rapid, but of a negligible size, 
without fringing swamps. Our men, having 
already walked seven hours and finding friends 
and food plentiful, suddenly discovered that 
Vonejesu was “so far away it could not be 
reached before dark, dark night” (very late). 
So camp it was. It took us three and a half 
hours to get there the next morning, recrossing 
the Loffa River and finally passing over a 
fairly high range we had seen from Bedczea 
the previous day. 

Vonejesu is two and a half hours from the 
left bank of the Loffa. In the vicinity are a 
number of peaks, including Mount Helvetia, 
which was named for his country by the un- 
fortunate Swiss explorer, Volz, who in 1907 
met his death in northern Liberia. 

Another two hours of walking brought us 
to Walema, a Gbande town. This lies on the 
Mvale, a river of respectable size even at the 
time we crossed it on a hammock-bridge, 
though the rains had begun but recently. 

Continuing onward from Walema for three- 
quarters of an hour, we climbed a hill of rock, 
bare except for patches of the short grass, used 
for thatch, growing where soil had accumu- 
lated. From the top we could see hills in all 
directions, some with bare, sheer sides and for- 
ested tops. The range of peaks near Vonejssu 
stood out in bold relief, with a line of lower 
elevations to the west. Two more miles brought 
us to Koilazu, a new village in process of con- 
struction near the edge of a steep, rocky escarp- 
ment, down which we scrambled for two hun- 
dred feet into more even country. From here 
on to Lobobo, the last Gbande town, an hour 
and a half to Koilazu, there were only slight 
hills, and so on to Sasahun, the first Belle town, 
which we reached near midnight. 

Loboba is on the Laowa River, a good-sized 
stream. Its valley is fairly wide and sandy in 
this region. Other streams that we crossed this 
day were small, running between clay banks 
without bordering meadows. 

BeLLeLAND 

The Belle inhabit a narrow plain, which we 
crossed in a zigzag from north to south. From 
Sasahun to Fasima was eight hours’ going at a 
medium pace. For the first three hours we 
continued across the undulating plain. 

® Volz, 1910, pp. 201 ff. See also fig. 6. 


On the edge of the plain stood Loma, the 
infamous, the one old Liberian town of which, 
thanks to Volz,^ we have an accurate and de- 
tailed description and plan. It has lost its for- 
mer glory. At the time we passed through it 
fewer than a hundred half-dilapidated houses 
remained standing. The place had as neglected 
and dirty an aspect as any we had seen. 

After the plain came a range of hills running 
in a northeasterly direction. We had several 
hours of hard going up and down over stony 
trails before we came upon more of the bare 
rock formations. From one of these we looked 
out over a wide valley in which lay Fasima at 
the foot of another range, and scrambling down 
the steep rocks, we reached it without difficulty. 
The streams we encountered this day were 
mostly very small and swift, running over 
stones and rocks, with innumerable little water- 
falls in their courses. 

Leaving Fasima in its little valley we reached 
Beleyela in five hours. For several days we had 
heard about the “terribly high hills” we would 
find in this stretch, but this was only another 
exaggeration. By this time we placed little 
value on advance information regarding routes. 
There was one long but gently mounting slope, 
then bad climbing up and down over broken 
ground, until we had crossed the watershed 
and emerged upon the edge of a high cliff. 
From this point we had a view over miles of 
country in three directions. Beyond a wide 
and uneven plain, extended range after range 
of hills of varying height. Goat-fashion, we 
got down the abrupt and rocky descent, then 
went on over smaller hills to Bekyela, once a 
large and important center, now only thirty- 
five huts. From there on to Banga, the last 
Belle town, was two and a half hours. Twice 
we crossed the Tuma River, an affluent of the 
St. Paul. 

ICpeLLeLAND Again 

An hour from Banga was Gombella (Kom- 
boto), a new Kpelle village, and four and a half 
hours beyond this, the few still standing huts 
of deserted Belepanimu on the Garlo Creek. 
This flowed through a wide and swampy flat. 
This whole day, we had been going over a 
gently undulating land without a hill of any 
consequence. 
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To TotokwEk on the Toto, whose winding 
course we crossed five times, was six hours 
slow going over a number of hills. The highest, 
Mount Kpo, was a stiff climb. Boporo was two 
hours from Totokwels. This, the farthest in- 
terior reached by Biittikofer,® was a sad relic 
of its former state. Only nine huts remained, 
and some of these were scarcely habitable. Al- 
though it is supposedly a Kpells town, at pres- 
ent only a handful of degenerate Mandingo 
traders were living there, with a few Kpelle 
laborers. The surrounding region was hilly, 
especially to the south and southwest. 

What had been Bumboima (Baboma) was six 
slow hours from Boporo. We walked nearly 
all the way because of innumerable trees and 
vines lying across the disused trail, crossing 
small streams bordered with deep mud for some 
distance on either side, and thankful that there 
were only low rises on this stretch. When we 
reached our destination the carriers, refusing 
to go farther, dropped us and our loads and 
with a whoop departed for Boporo, while we 
bemoaned our fate. This town in the primeval 
forest had been reduced to three huts, only one 
of which was inhabited or, for that matter, 
habitable. In a leaky shelter behind the in- 
habited house we found pieces of heavy stone 
which proved to be high-grade iron ore. They 
belonged to a local hunter, who intended break- 
ing them up for shot to use in his “gaspipe” 
gun. Further inquiry disclosed that all the 
hunters of this region used ore for shot. We 
learned that there were high hills of this sort 
of ore formation only an hour’s walk back of 
the town. To prove it the occupant of the 
habitable hut sent two men who were tempo- 
rarily staying in the tumbledown houses to get 
some larger pieces. They were back in a little 
more than two hours, each with a small heavy 
chunk. 

Moila (Molo, Mora), also a ghost-town, was 
reached after five and a half hours’ slow walk- 
ing from Bumboima. Between the two towns 
was Yakpwells, a town of eight huts. The 
name means “red [or yellow] water people,” 
or “people beside the muddy stream”; no mis- 
nomer, certainly, judging by the dirty water 
through which we floundered and the muddy 
banks and sandy bed we encountered. Nearly 

®Buttikofer, 1890, pp. 169 ff. 


all other streams waded this day flowed in 
rocky or sandy beds. We crossed only a few 
hillocks. 

From Moila to Ban (Bow) was an hour, and 
from there on to Boji (Bodje) another hour. 
The chief of Bau said that this was the last 
Kpslle town. Boji is half Gola and half Man- 
dingo, with a chief for each half of the town. 

The motor road from Monrovia toward the 
interior had been completed to Boji. The road 
goes continually up and down over hills which 
seem to be tfle outstanding feature of this 
whole region. This road passes through the 
incorporated village of Arthington, peopled by 
Americo-Liberians. Two miles beyond we 
reached the St. Paul River, at Muhlenberg, 
where we took a boat for Monrovia. 

While the first rapids of the St. Paul are at 
Muhlenberg, the river is safe for small-boat 
navigation only as far as White Plains, three 
miles farther downstream. From this point 
the country is flat with low, rolling hills seldom 
visible from the river on account of high 
wooded banks and thick mangrove swamps. 

Half-Grebol.wo 

The point of departure for our trip through 
southeastern Liberia was the town of Harper, 
which we reached by boat from Monrovia. 
This place is at Cape Palmas, a fingerlike prom- 
ontory — according to Johnston, “an attenu- 
ated headland plumed with groves of cocoa- 
nuts.” Sadly depleted today are thy former 
groves, O Cape Palmas! 

The highest point of the crest of this narrow 
promontory may be a hundred feet above the 
sea, ever thundering against its rocky sides. 
The statement we recently read in a geography, 
that it is “about 300 feet high,” is based upon 
misinformation. 

From Harper we went to Gbolobo on the 
Cavally River, about 35 miles to the northeast. 
The Firestone Plantations Company was im- 
proving the motor road here, because it led 
on through their Cape Palmas plantation. 

Low, with marshy flats, at first, the surface 
became rolling, then hillocky, as we approached 
Gbolobo. Two houses, the one a customs office, 
the other the customs agent’s living-quarters, 
were all that was left of this former town, io- 

“ Johnston, 1906b, vol. I, p. 474. 
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cated on an eminence about 150 feet above the 
river. 

From here we proceeded in a dugoiit canoe 
up the river as far as it is navigable. The banks 
were flat with an occasional low bluff or eleva- 
tion. These lowlands must be flooded during 
the heavy rains, as the high-water mark at the 
village of Nyaaka was much above the average 
level of the flats. At Nyaaka, on both sides of 
the Cavally, are high hill masses. 

Going north from Nyaaka over some hill- 
ocks we crossed the Kiki (Gigi), a large affluent 
of the Cavally. Recent heavy rains had caused 
it to overflow its low-lying right bank for over 
a quarter of a mile and the higher left bank for 
some distance. From there on the route was 
sometimes undulating, sometimes hilly. We 
noted low hills on all sides wherever an outlook 
was possible. The small towns of Baulike and 
Woseto, at which we camped, were on top of 
the highest elevations in this day’s march. 
Woseto was five and a half hours from the 
Kiki. To Yopolo from there was eight and a 
half hours. Only a few small hillocks were 
seen, the surface being undulating, even fairly 
level in places. 

From the Kiki to Yopolo and thence to 
Koloso, six hours farther on, the streams were 
small, slow, and with low and generally muddy 
approaches to their swampy bordering mead- 
ows. Several of these were of a respectable 
width. The country round about was more 
hilly than that through which we had come 
since leaving Nyaaka. 

Tike, an hour before Koloso, is on a steep 
and very narrow, rocky height, which scarcely 
affords space for its eighty huddled huts. We 
perspired up one side, only to slide down the 
other. We were then in a narrow valley, where 
we recrossed the Kiki, only some three yards 
wide at this point. From here by a long straight 
climb we reached Koloso, 400 to 500 feet above 
the valley. Leaving this town, we scrambled 
and slid down the precipitous side opposite. 
From here it took our men six and a half hours 
at an easy pace to reach Kawia. An hour later 
we came to Wulebo, the last Half-Grebo vil- 
lage, a forlorn-looking place of twenty-four 
dilapidated huts. The only hill of any conse- 
quence on this part of the trail was near this 
village. We met only a few westward-flowing 
streams. 


It took us six hours to go through the forest 
from Wulebo to Kolubls, the first Sapa town, 
for the trail was bad, going through much 
swamp and along muddy, swollen watercourses. 
In the dry season, when the stream beds form 
the trail, a good walker might do it in three 
hours. The country looked like a rolling pla- 
teau. 

SaPALAND and TI8LAND 

A trek of an hour and a half over low, wet, 
muddy ground took us from Kolublc to Panoke 
(Palo), where we were obliged to camp for 
some time. Most of the way we followed the 
course of a stream. In the vicinity of Panoke 
are the Niete ‘‘Mountains.” The one nearest 
this small village is believed to be the abode of 
all good spirits of deceased members of the 
Kru group. Beside it is a lower elevation, the 
reputed abode of their bad spirits. Which of 
the two had the greater spirit population was 
not stated. 

Because of our utter inability to secure car- 
riers, our movements in Sapa and Tie were re- 
stricted to a very small area. 

Quitting this supposedly spirit-infested lo- 
cality, we started for the Tie country. Along 
this route, all but four tiny villages with a total 
of forty-nine huts had been abandoned. People 
were living scattered and hidden in the forests 
to escape the plundering Liberian messengers 
and soldiers. The trails were overgrown with 
almost impenetrable jungle. 

As nearly as we could guess, not having seen 
the sun because of incessant mists, drizzle, or 
rain, our general direction from Panoke was 
first northeasterly, then west of north, and then 
again northeast to the first Tie town. Two 
hours’ easy going over somewhat uneven 
ground brought us to the first and largest of 
the four surviving villages on this route. There 
were several tiny streams and two narrow, 
muddy swamps to pass over on this stretch. 
For seven and a half slow hours, the trail fol- 
lowed streams or went through swampy bot- 
toms. Again the surface was uneven but with- 
out a hill. We camped in the last Sapa village. 

From there to our next camp was ten hours 
of slow going. We crossed and recrossed 
streams and went through muddy bottoms, 
bogs, and raflia swamps all day. These raflia 
swamps are the worst of all, with the deepest 
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of slimy black ooze and hidden sharp projec- 
tions. The surface features were a continuation 
of those of the previous stretch. The place at 
which we camped for this night had been re- 
cently deserted, rice fields and all. A few of 
the huts were still habitable. 

At the foot of the rise on which the aban- 
doned village stood was the broadest swamp 
traversed on the whole expedition. It took over 
an hour for our few hammock-men to get us 
through this deep morass. There were also a 
number of smaller swamps, two large creeks, 
and many small streams to be crossed that day. 
Sometimes the sandy beds of streams formed 
the trail. Toward Baobli, the first Tie town, 
the ground became stony and more uneven. 
We heard rapids and small waterfalls. The 
streams had rocky beds. The town itself was 
on the first real hill we had come to since leav- 
ing Panoke. Our hammock-men groped, stum- 
bled, and crawled up its steep rocky slope in 
the dark, having traveled thirteen hours that 
day. Our lighter-loaded carriers had made the 
distance in ten. The country toward the north 
and east was somewhat hilly, as far as we could 
see. 

Our next objective was Zwadhru, called on 
some maps Tchien, the headquarters of the dis- 
trict. We found it to be five and a half hours 
away. This part of the route was sometimes up 
and down, but in the main the surface was 
rolling. Less than two hours from Baobli, we 
came to the Dugbwi, the Cavally’s largest afflu- 
ent. At this time in moderately high flood, it 
was about 1 50 feet wide. A mile this side of 
Zwadhru, we came to a wide swath cut in the 
primeval forest and partly cleared but already 
overgrown again with vines and shoots. We 
supposed this clearing was to have been a rice 
farm and asked why it had been abandoned. 
We were informed that it was a “motor road.’" 
Beginning at the Government post, it soon pe- 
tered out in this wilderness. In its overgrown 
state, with fallen-in stick “bridges,” walking on 
it was far more difficult than in the untouched 
forest.^^ 

About Zwadhru were broad swamps, through 
one of which we floundered when we left the 


next day for Gidiglo in Konibo. We had been 
told that good walkers could do it in a “long 
day” (sunrise to dark). It took our men seven- 
teen hours (two days). 

Menegbli (Menyebli) was two hours from 
Zwadhru. Along the two days’ route between 
there and Tuzon, headquarters of the assistant 
district commissioner of the next district, we 
saw deserted towns or former town sites. In 
one of these, about half-way between the two 
Government posts, we camped. The ground 
was fairly even, with some rises, along the first 
section of the trail, but soon after we left our 
camp, we saw a number of high rocky hills 
and went over one. Some distance farther on 
was another, whose top formed a long, very 
narrow ridge, sloping abruptly on three sides. 
Down one of these we scrambled. In general, 
the trail was of an easy grade, as it usually fol- 
lowed streams. Fortunately, these had receded 
some, the rains having become lighter, or this 
route would have been impassible. Marks and 
mud on trees and slopes indicated that the low 
places had been covered six feet deeper than 
we found them. As it was, the water came up 
to the armpits of our men at a number of 
stream crossings. 

From Gidiglo in Konibo back to Yopoio in 
Palepo (Padebu) was another “long day in the 
dry season.” We agree with our informants; 
it took us eighteen hours, not counting stops 
for men to rest, eat, and sleep. 

Less than an hour after leaving Gidiglo we 
again came to the Dugbwi River, over 300 feet 
wide at this spot. Its racing current made 
crossing on the small, rickety raft an adventure 
fit for a movie thriller. The way led along and 
through muddy tributaries of the Dugbwi with 
no rises of any consequence. Because the towns 
along this entire stretch had been deserted, the 
Government had recently ordered a minor chief 
to build a refuge for travelers. We reached 
this haven — supposedly six hours from Gidiglo 
— after seven and a half hours’ going. From 
this place on to Panoke in Palepo (not to be 
confused with Panoke in Sapa) we crossed 
numerous small streams, sometimes meandering 
through raffia swamps. There was much going 


^ These conditions have been cleared up. There is 
now a good hammock road throughout this area. 
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up and down over undulating and sometimes 
hillocky ground, most of the latter toward 
Panoke. In the region around this town were 
many high and rocky hills. About two miles 
from it we went down the abrupt side of one 
of these into a little valley. Much of the soil 
seemed too poor for the rice which was 
planted in it. 

From Panoke it was one hour back to Yopolo. 
Proceeding then to Nyaaka, we followed the 
same route over which we had come, and so 
down to Cape Palmas. 

Summary 

The foregoing details give something of a 
cross section of the regions occupied by the 


various tribes. From these we may make cer- 
tain generalizations: 

The Gbunde and Loma live in a broken and, 
on the whole, rather elevated part of the coun- 
try. They are mountaineers, if we may use 
this term to designate any people in Liberia. 

The Mano, Ge, and Gio country is lower, 
undulating or hilly in the south, becoming 
more uneven and very hUly, even somewhat 
mountainous as one proceeds toward the north. 

In Half-Grebo, Sapa, and Tie, the surface is 
more or less undulating or hillocky, with ele- 
vations here and there attaining a respectable 
height. A number of these are in Palepo. There 
are several “mountain” masses in Sapa and Tie, 
only one of which we saw. 


THE STONE PEOPLE 


We heard three reports,^^^ two in Gio, the 
other in Tig, that we should have liked to in- 
vestigate. Unfortunately, carriers were not 
obtainable to do so. The first report was to 
the effect that at a certain place in Bo, near Gio, 
there is a big rock with feathers in it, on a hill; 
and either in or near this rock there are stone 
people. The second was that at the town of 
Venye in Boboland there was a cave in a hill, 
an old assembly place, where there were said 
to be a drum and drumsticks and many other 
objects, and people, all of stone. “This hill is 
so big that the sea can be seen from its top. 
Wild cattle [buffalo] graze there unafraid.” 

The Tig report went these one better. Half 
a day from Paramount Chief Be’s town (Bo- 
bosi) there was a whole petrified town, it was 


said, near a big hill from the top of which the 
whole country could be seen. 

“The people, turned to stone, can be seen 
doing just what they were engaged in at the 
time. There are two men, one whispering into 
the ear of the other; a woman looking for 
vermin on the head of another; a pregnant 
woman sitting down; a woman grinding pep- 
per; and many other things. 

“It was a town of Talabo people. The whole 
family was made into stone in this way: 

“A big breeze [wind] called ze/ew came 
from the direction of the setting sun and asked 
to be allowed to pass through that town. The 
Talabo people refused the zelevs permission to 
do so, whereupon it became angry and turned 
them and everything else into stone.” 


WEATHER CONDITIONS IN THE INTERIOR 


Comparatively little has been written con- 
cerning the rainfall of these parts of the coun- 
try. It may be of interest, therefore, to give 
the records that were kept at Ganta for three 
and a half years.^^ The rainfall here is ap- 
proximately half what it is on the coast. For 
19Z7 it was 81.68 inches. The next year it was 
84.55. The year 1929 was dry enough to en- 
danger the harvest, so that people made rain 

Probably all refer to the same legend, as all 
name Bo or Bobo as the site. 

“See figs. 2-5. See Harley, 1939, pp. 258, 460, for 


medicine. The rainfall in that year was 68.12. 
The year 1930 was back to normal again with 
31.4 for the first six months. The rainfall is 
also more evenly distributed throughout the 
year than it is in the coastal area. 

A very distinct change in the weather is 
caused by the harmattan winds, which are first 
felt as light, cool breezes in the latter part of 
December and sometimes blow steadily for a 

record of the six-year period. Continued to 1945, the 
record shows the annual average to be 83.37 over the 
twenty-yeax period. 
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Rainfall 1927 (Total 81.75 inches) 


Jan. Feb. 


s 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Totals 
* This 


.88 


1.38 


0.00 


.38 


2.89 


Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug.^ 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

.25 

.38 

1. 00 

1.50 
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1,00 

•75 

.38 

.25 

•25 
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1.25 
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1,06 
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.62 
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.06 
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.06 
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.88 
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.88 

.25 

.06 
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.62 

•75 

.62 



.13 


.50 

2.38 

1. 12 

1.00 


.06 


1.38 

.50 


.06 



•13 


.06 


.50 







.38 

•75 

1.00 

.06 



.38 


1.38 


3.00 

•25 

•H 

•25 


.06 

.25 


.50 

3.05 

1.25 


.50 

•13 



•25 

..25 

.50 


•75 

1.00 


.88 







1. 00 

•75 

.50 




.50 

•75 


•H 






•13 



.13 


3.76 

7-44 

7-57 

15.38 

10.92 

5.88 

18.13 

943 

4.69 

le dries” 

' came 

in August, two weeks later than ■ 

usual. 




Dec. 


.50 


.38 


0.88 


Fig. 2. Daily rainfall during 1927 at Ganta. 


week in January, These winds are exceedingly 
dry, coming from the north, and by rapid 
evaporation make the days and nights seem 
cooler than the thermometer would indicate. 

Most of the regular rains come at night. 
There is seldom a day in any part of the year 
when it is not possible to spend considerable 
time at work out of doors. Sudden tropical 
downpours do occur but they are seldom un- 
expected. They usually come just about sun- 
set, arising in the northeast. During the months 
of March and October, these are likely to be 
accompanied by considerable wind having the 
pattern of a tornado. It is seldom strong 
enough, however, to blow the thatch oS a 
house. 

During the three years covered by the rec- 
ords, only one month in each winter was en- 


tirely dry. This was January in one winter and 
December in the other two. In each instance, 
the other of these two months was next driest, 
with an average of one inch for the month. 
Following these two months of comparatively 
dry weather, the amount of rain increases 
gradually until June, then decreases somewhat. 
The second increase comes in the latter part of 
August, and September is the wettest month of 
the year. October and November see a rapid 
decrease in the amount of rainfall. 

With the July and August decrease, there is 
great likelihood that a week or two will pass 
without any rain at all. This period is known 
as the “little dries.” At this time, the Mano 
people hurriedly prepare and plant their small 
patches of cotton. 

In figure 2 is given the rainfall for 1927 as 
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DAILY BAROMETER READINGS WITH RELATION TO RAINFALL 1928 
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Fig, 3. Daily barometer readings with relation to rainfall during 1928 at Ganta. 
(The barometric readings were taken at 2 a*m.) Courtesy of the Geographical 
Review (voL 29, fig. 21, p. 458). 


recorded day by day. In figure 3 is shown 
graphically the relation of barometer readings 
to rainfall in 1928. 

It was seldom possible, by keeping watch on 
the barometer, to predict rain, as the readings 
in figure 3 very clearly show. There is, how- 
ever, a distinct seasonal variation, with a low 
reading of 735.4 for the dry month of January 
and a gradual increase to 737 and above for the 
wet months of July and September. 

In figure 4 the rainfall for three and a half 
years has been graphically portrayed. This is 
summarized in figure 5. 


The following extracts from the journal may 
be of interest, as they give further information 
on the living conditions: 

1928 Jan. I. Dry — but comfortable. 

Jan. 13. Unusual rain last night — cooler and 
cloudy. 

Feb, I. Harmattans — cool nights — dry winds. 

Feb. 8. Hazy - very dry. 

Mar. 8. Rains have started, middle of day often 
sultry, air clearing up, dews heavier. 

Mar. II . Heavy wind storm — no rain. 

Apr, 4. Flight of ants on Apr. i. Good cool 
nights. 
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Rainfall for three years 

Month 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

January 

0.00 

1.20 

0.80 

0.50 

February 

2.87 

1.25 

1.95 

140 

March 

3*75 

2.20 

5.70 

5.30 

April 

743 

4-95 

5.67 

2.50 

May 

7.56 

9.00 

3.70 

8.30 

June 

15*37 

14.20 

7-15 

13.40 

July 

10.93 

9.40 

5.40 

... 

August 

5.87 

1640 

6.80 

... 

September 

13.06 

15.50 

16.90 

... 

October 

9.31 

8.80 

9.65 

... 

November 

4.68 

1.65 

4.40 

... 

December 

0.85 

0.00 

0.00 

... 


81.68 

84-55 

68.12 

31,40 


Fig. 5. Summary of rainfall for three years and six 
months (1927-30) at Ganta. 


Apr. 10. 
Apr. 21. 


Apr. 29. 

May I. 

May 10. 

May 16. 
June I. 
June 20. 

July I. 
July 16. 


Cloudy cool morning — looks like rain. 

Hail 2:30 P.M. — much wind and one- 
half inch precipitation, more rain 
with a little wind at night. 

Typical spring rains at night — days 
clear and hot. 

Sudden showers occasionally in the 
daytime. 

“April showers” continue, usually in 
the afternoon. 

Slight morning shower and thunder. 

Occasional showers in the evening. 

Rain time has come. It rains almost 
every night, but seldom interferes 
seriously with our work during the 
day. 

Less rain and cooler. Some very pleas- 
ant days. 

Weather very damp and chilly, little 
sun. Garden too wet to dig in. Trees 
transplanted are doing well. 


July 20. 
July 3^- 


Aug. 15. 
Sept. I. 

Sept. 12. 

Oct. I. 
Oct. 30. 
Nov. I* 
Nov. 15. 
Nov. 17, 
Nov. 19. 

Nov, 25. 

Dec. 15. 

Dec. 17. 
Dec, 19. 

Dec. 20. 

Dec. 25. 


Two dry days. 

Rainy mornings — too wet to work out- 
doors until toward noon. Damp and 
chilly indoors. 

Drizzly days — a little sun in afternoon 
— two thunder showers. 

Showers with more sun than last month. 
A distinct tendency to rain, mostly 
at night. Light cool breezes — we all 
have colds. 

A few sunny days with showers - 
occasional thunder — no wind storms 
yet — mostly too wet to work out- 
doors. 

Showers almost every night and mom- 
ing. 

Rains at night — thunder showers in 
afternoon. 

Rains at night — thunder showers to- 
day. 

Almost too wet to work in the garden. 
Sultry. 

First cool day. Yesterday very hot and 
sultry. 

Garden getting dry — seeds planted are 
slow to come up. Seedlings scorched 
unless shaded. Grasshoppers have 
appeared. 

Dry — hot — sultry — too hot for blan- 
ket at night. 

Dry — cool breezes — blankets comfor- 
table at night — heavy dews. 

Heavy dews. 

Gentle rain at night. Heavy blow a 
week ago, but no rain. 

Harmattan winds have begun. Un- 
pleasandy dry and cool. 

Weather very pleasant — warm with 
cool breezes. 


THE TRIBES AND THEIR TRADITIONS 


I IBERIA is a small couatry of some 34,000 
^ square miles, roughly as large as the state 
of Maine, yet it is inhabited by twenty-three 
tribes and remnants of tribes, each with its own 
language (fig. 6). These languages, however, 
show certain affiliations, and it is upon this 
basis that it has become customary to group 
the tribes for study. Those to the southeast 
and along the coast of central Liberia form a 
linguistic group to which has been given the 
name of the most important tribe of that group 
— the Kru. These notes do not deal with the 
Kru tribe proper, nor with the Bassa, but with 
the Grebo, Half-Grebo, Sapa, and Tie tribes 
of the southeastern or Kru linguistic group. 

With the exception of the Gola and Kisi, 
which are true West African, the remainder of 
Liberian tribes fall into the Mande groups: 
Mand'e-tan and Mande-fUj which use the words 
tan and fu (or vu) respectively for the number 
*‘ten.” ^ Mandz-tan include the Vai and Mal- 
inke tribes, not discussed in this study. 

Five Mande-fu tribes were studied. They 
will be geographically referred to as “in the 
north” and specifically called by their own 
names: Gbunde, Loma, Mano, Ge, and Gio. 
The Kpelle also are classed as Mands-fu. 

The Mandt-fit tribes seem to have been hill 
people expanding southwest along the ridges 
between river valleys. The Kru tribes were at 
home on the water and spread readily across 
rivers and along the coast toward the north- 
west. The many invasions and migrations, the 
incessant intertribal wars, with slave-raiding, 
and capture of foreign wives, covering a long 
period of years, have contributed to the exist- 
ing ethnic confusion in this part of Africa. 

In all sections of the country through which 
we passed, the population appeared to be com- 
posed of two elements: one short, stocky, with 
dark skin and pronounced negroid features; 
the other taller, lighter skinned, and finer fea- 

^The Mande-fu and Mande-tan have been consid- 
ered by students of West African languages as two 
divisions of the Mandingo language. This is confusing 
to Liberian students, since the term “Alandingo” in 
Liberia refers to the Malinke, nomadic traders from 
the northeast, who are nominally A/Iuhammadan and 
differ greatly in both language and culture from the 


tured. One set of traits was predominant in 
some individuals, while in others the two ele- 
ments were combined. The short, pure negroid 
type is doubtless the aboriginal stock; the taller, 
lighter skinned, that of the superimposed peo- 
ples of more northerly Sudanic origin. 

Though the information we obtained as to 
the origin of the various tribes was confused 
and often contradictory, we give it for what it 
may be worth. 

While the Gbunde, Loma, Kpclk, and 
Gbande are linguistically rather closely related, 
our immediate concern is only with the first 
two of these tribes. 

The Gbundc ^ and the Loma 

Gbunde is the name by which this tribe calls 
itself. To the Kpelle, they are known as the 
Gbunde or Kimbuzi; to the Gola, as the Bo; to 
the Americo-Liberians as the Kimbuzi? 

The Loma call themselves Loma or Toma. 
By the neighboring Mandingos they are known 
as the Toma; by the Kpelle, as the Toa^ Toale^ 
or Tomai; by the Americo-Liberians, as the 
Buzi, also as the Domar B ousted To the Mano 
they are known as the T'wa Mia, because of a 
distinctive cloth shirt, worn by their 

bravest warriors when they came to raid the 
land. 

For the origin of the name, “Buzi,” the ex- 
planation given us was that a powerful Loma 
chief named Buzi sent people to Monrovia to 
buy salt and other goods. Upon being ques- 
tioned by the Liberians as to where they had 
come from, they replied, “From Buzi Town.” 
Another version states that this same chief sent 
some of his people to build a town on the St. 
Paul River down near the “settlements” (towns 
of the Americo-Liberians inland from Mon- 
rovia). When asked what people they were, 
they always answered, “Buzi’s ” 

Liberian tribes. They are foreigners, from whom the 
Government requires revenue in return for license to 
trade and permit of residence, just as it does of Eu- 
ropeans. In these notes the term “Mandingo” will be 
used specifically for these traders. 

*See p. 10. ®Westermann, 1921, p. 8. 

* Westermann, 1921, p. 8. 
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Ancestry o£ the Gbunde and Loma. The night; in others, a single night is the length of 

Gbunds and Loma have a common ancestry if stay permitted them. Several times old men 

our information is reliable. According to this, assured us that “fo’ fust time [formerly]’^ the 

their “mother” was a Mandingo. If this is true, Gbunde gave their daughters to the Mandingos 

then the Gbunde have lost any respect their in marriage but that now “dey done finis [have 

ancestors may have had for the maternal stock. nothing to do with them].” 

In most Gbunde towns no Mandingo is allowed One set of informants stated that the found- 
to settle. In some, they may not even pass a ers of these two tribes were “the man, Yawa, 
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and the woman, Wopa.” The other set stated 
that they were called Bladema and Zowolo. 
They came from a town called Kaanga in what 
is now French Guinea. Where the division 
began that resulted in the formation of the 
two tribes we did not learn. 

Bladema himself seems to have had a mythi- 
cal ancestor, Bele Bana, who according to tradi- 
tion was the first man.^ He came down from 
Gala ta (God’s Town or the Town of the Dead) 
on a chain that reached to earth. He brought 
with him a woman named Gbwek. They had 
a man-child later called Giziwuo. The narrator 
refused to reveal more ancestral names. 

Some Gbundc and Loma Raids. Various 
accounts were given of the wars of the Gbunde 
and the Loma with people nearer the coast and 
their occupation of the towns of other tribes. 
Some of the Gbundc settled at Boporo and at 
Totokwele in the Kpslk country. To the west 
of Boporo is the town of Gogbwea (go, ‘‘hill”; 
Gbwea^ name of the Gola chief who founded 
the place), which is now peopled mostly by 
Loma. They are the descendants of Nyakwe, 
a Loma chief, and his followers, who entered 
the service of Mandingo raiders under Foli or 
Filibinya. These raiders are said to have been 
sent from Missadu (Musardu) in Mandingoland 
by one Semolutu or Semoru (Samory?). They 
went down into the Kpclle country, stopping 
at Boporo, and asking the chief, Sowgbwoso, 
to give them a place to use as a base for their 
raids. (Sowgbwoso is said to have been of 
Gbandc extraction, but his ancestors had come 
down from their own country so long before 
that he was considered a real Kpclk. One of 
his grandsons is the present “speaker” of To- 
tokwele.) Sowgbwoso gave them a place to 
build near his own town of Boporo. Here they 
founded a town, naming it Semoru or Semolutu. 
There is nothing left of this today. Apparently 
the Gola were the first victims attacked by the 
Mandingo raiders and driven westward into 
uninhabited forests. Gogbwea was taken and 
given to Nyak(p)we, the Loma chief who had 
come down with the raiders. 

From the Gola country they carried the war 
into the Vai territory behind Cape Mount. It 

® We saw an old stone image at Belsyela in the Belle 
tribe that was said to be an effigy of the founder of 
the tribe (fig. 96, a and b). It undoubtedly antedates 


was said that Njabaka (Yabaka) on the Japaka 
Creek was founded by these warriors. 

Loma Clans. There are five divisions of the 
Liberian Loma as named to us: the Kona, in the 
Gbunds country; the Wubumai or Wubomai; 
the Ziema; the Gizima or Glizi; the Buluyema 
(of Kpclk origin), called Briema by the Amer- 
ico-Liberians. A sixth, the Ubonwe, was men- 
tioned by one person. The largest is the Gizima. 
It was said that war was never waged against 
that section on account of their numbers. 

“M^” is a Bassa ending signifying “people.” 
“Brie” and “Zie” are stream names. Thus, the 
Briema are the people of the Brie Creek; the 
Ziema, the people of the Zie Creek. (But the 
Ziema settled first on the Vea Creek, a branch 
of the Tibu or Jeppe River, which, in turn, is a 
branch of the Loffa.) also means “peo- 

ple”; thus, Wubumai, Wubu’s people. 

The Gizima Clan. Zakama, a Gizima man, 
gave us the following ancestral table of his 
clan; sometimes he talked as if the first two or 
three were ancestors of all Loma: 

Bladema — j — Zowolo 



Fazi ^Bau Wubu 

(Kpelle woman) (mother of the 

Wubumai and Ziema) 



Gwineku 


Tawe 

I 

Game 

Dokwo (orDolco) 

' I . . 

Kpweazi 

Belewala 

I 

Zakama 

Bau is reputed to have been a great warrior. 
The area where the Gizima clan now lives 
originally belonged to the Valvala clan of 
Kpellc. Bau made war on them and drove them 
out, after which all others of that region be- 
came his people. They said, “Let him go and 


the present inhabitants of Liberia. See Neel, 1913, 
p.419. 
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rest [build] on top of the hill and oversee us.” 
So that section, gizi, ‘^the hill,” was given him, 
and he built Molawu or Malawo, “the first 
town on top of a hill.” Its people were known 
as the Gizima, “the people on top of the hill.” 
To this day the Loma people go there to cele- 
brate certain events and perform certain cere- 
monies. 

That town on the hill, Molawu, is the most 
feared in all Liberia, though there are scarcely 
a dozen huts left in it. From it no taxes or 
deliveries in kind are exacted by the officials. 
No soldier or other Government employee 
ever goes near it, so fearful is its reputation. It 
is related that some soldiers once went there 
and forced the inhabitants to give them rice. 
When, later in the day, the kinja's (temporary 
hampers, see fig, 48, a) in which it was being 
carried were opened, the rice had turned into 
stones! In a way the town deserves some of its 
reputation. The most powerful practitioners 
of black magic in all the north live there, and 
they know their poisons. It also seems to be 
the home of outlaws and refugees from native 
justice. 

The first Zakama, who must have lived at 
least two hundred years ago, is even today 
spoken of with horror. One of his reputed 
pastimes was braying in mortars the live infants 
of captives taken in war. Ail men, women, and 
children were butchered. He is said to have 
kept a slave, or captive, chained to a post, cut- 
ting from him pieces of flesh to feed his dog. 
When the victim died he was replaced by an- 
other. “I am not proud of my name or him 
whose namesake I am,” our narrator, Zakama, 
told us. 

Buzi, the other son of Bau, succeeded his 
father as chief and became the hero of the clan. 
It is from him that Bladema’s progeny and 
their adherents got the name of “Buzi people.” 

The Buluyema or Briema Section of the 
Loma. At Zorzor, one Kolba, the paramount 
chief of this section, gave us the following ac- 
count of his people’s coming into Lomaland. 
His lineage from the time of their arrival is: 

Masabumu 

I 

Dogbwazi 

Vianba 

Walawulu 

I 


Dogbwa Nyakoio 
Bagema 
Yekaku 

I 

Babu 

Kolba 

Masabumu was a Kpclls from the Zokwelk 
clan, who probably lived farther to the north 
than they do now’. He w^as invited by one 
Doko, a Loma chief of the Gizima section (not 
the Doko named above), to come and help him 
make war on other Gizima and Ziema towns. 
Masabumu and all his people accepted. When 
they came to the De River (the St. Paul) they 
found no means of crossing, but the river was 
full of turtles at this point, so they walked over 
on the turtles’ backs. (Such legends of cross- 
ing water on the backs of turtles, crocodiles, or 
other animals during migrations are as wide- 
spread as any in Africa.) The combined forces 
of Masabumu and Doko were victorious. The 
Kpelk were asked to remain in that region, and 
the place where the Buluyema now live was 
given to them. 

The Loma account of the coming of these 
Kpelle into their country differs materially 
from that given above. According to Loma 
narrators, the Loma began the war against the 
greatest of all the Kpsllc “kings,” one Yakpwa- 
wolo Pe, whose rule extended “far down in 
Kpelle.” Part of the Go Kpelle, who lived to 
the southeast of the Belle, north of the present 
Zokwelle (Jokwelle), refused to join their tri- 
bal brothers in the war of defense. These, 
under a chief whose name was also Yakpw^a- 
wolo Pe, went to the Loma and surrendered to 
them. The latter then gave them a home in 
Lomaland, so they are the Loma’s “strangers” 
(guests) to this day. They are also the Loma’s 
“uncles,” since Fazi, whom Bau, the chief, 
married, was a daughter of Dabolo, a chief of 
these Go Kpelle. 

Belle People in Lomaland. Besides these 
Kpelle there are also many Belle in the coun-. 
try, especially in the region of Zigida. The 
commander of the small garrison — some 
twenty-five native soldiers of the Frontier 
Force — told us that “the people of Zigida and 
around there are not Loma but Belle.” Inquiry 
there, and later at Beleyela in the heart of the 
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Belk country, indicated that this report was 
partly true. A maternal uncle of the present 
chief of Beleyela, an old man of possibly sev- 
enty to seventy-five years, remembered his 
father’s telling him when he was a boy of the 
Kpelle’s having come and made war on their 
tribe. Many of the people fled to the region of 
Zigida, where they were allowed to settle. 

^ Whether this had happened in his father’s time 
he did not know, but he thought it was long 
before that. 

‘‘Those were bad days for our tribe. Our 
people lived far to the west. The Gola fought 
and drove us to these parts. Part of the Gola 
now live in old Belleland. The Kpelk, too, 
gave us no rest,” were the old man’s reflections. 

The Mano, Ge, and Gio 

The Mano call themselves Ma-mia, 
meaning “people.” The Harvard African Ex- 
^ pedition refers to them as the Mah, The Amer- 
ico-Liberians call them Mano or 

meaning “people”). 

The Ge call themselves Ge; the Mano call 
both Ge and Gio Sa-mia, The Mano inter- 
preter explained, “Fo’ we country, call all dem 
dey [who] get [have] dis mouf [language], 
‘Sa-mia.’ ” The Gio call the Ge Si or Di. On 
Westermann’s map ® they are called Ngere, 
On still other maps, this region is allotted to 
the Gbei people, which may be another name 
for Ge. 

The Gio call themselves Ngere^ Ge, or Ge- 
m£. Those in the regions through which we 
passed referred to the more northerly clans, as 
well as those living in the French Ivory Coast 
and in French Guinea, as the Ni-kwea (ni^ 
“water”; kwea, ‘"up”; the “Up-water” or “Up- 
stream” people). Toward the French Ivory 
Coast, this same stock called themselves Dd. 
The Tie call the Gio, Ba fua yu. 

Origins o£ These Tribes. These tribes are 
closely interrelated. The Ge seem to be a mix- 
ture of Gio and Mano, who, according to leg- 
end, came from a common father but different 
mothers. As told us by Paramount Chief 
Towe’s “singer,” here is their mythical origin; 

The first father of all people is Ye. There was a 
woman, too. She also was named Ye. They were 

* Westermann, 1921, map. 


twins. They had a son named Abi. He, in turn, had 
one son named Za.® Za had much power to bring good 
or evil upon people. He is petitioned by ail even yet, 
thus: “Za, bo kends [Za, help me]!” If one says this 
it brings him good fortune. If one wants anything very 
much he makes this petition. 

Abi caught one of each animal of the town. If he 
had caught animals of the forest, they would have run 
away again. The town animals he caught were goat, 
dog, cow, sheep, cat, and chicken. 

Now he said, “I don’t want my son to be without a 
wife.” Then he took his medicine and blew some of it 
on each of the animals. This turned them into fine 
maidens. Abi watched them for some time after that. 

Then he said, “You, cat-woman, you are my son’s 
wife, because you stay around the house all day. If I 
give him the dog-woman, she will follow other men 
continually. The cow-woman you will have to drive 
behind the others.” 

The cat-woman was a peacemaker. She is the 
mother of peacemakers, because she remains quiet and 
peaceful around the house. The cat does not like a 
palaver or quarrel in the house. That is why she 
carries out her kittens and hides them when there is 
trouble in the house. 

This cat that was turned to a woman bore Za two 
sons. Sera and Zuakpwa, twins. Sera was born first. 
To these [Abi’s grandsons], Za gave all the other 
animal-women. The cat-woman was his own. Her last 
son was Ma. To him, Za turned over all his household, 
because Ma was a wise man. He was the father of the 
Ma-me [Mano] and the Ge-ms [Gio]. This is why 
they are wiser than Za’s other descendants. 

The origin of the Kra [the Gio name for the Tie] 
was this way: Their mother was the goat-woman. 
Zuakpwa and the goat-woman had a son. Zuakpwa 
asked him to go find some dew so he could make 
medicine to make him rich. Sera, Zuakpwa’s twin 
brother, also had a son. 

“What’s this?” he said. “Am I not above you [bom 
first]? Why should your son be richer than mine?” 
So said Sera when he heard of what his twin brother, 
Zuakpwa, was about to do. 

So Sera gave Zuakpwa’s son a gourd with a hole in 
it in which to put the dew. The boy’s goat-woman 
mother took the gourd, filled it with smoke, and closed 
the hole. She took it to the top of a hill and left it for 
her son to find. The son went to the top of the hill to 
look for dew. He found none, nor id he see the 
gourd. As he came down, still searching, he fell into 
a stream. He took his clothes off [a piece of bark 
cloth?], laid them down, and forgot them. 

When he came back naked to his father and had no 
dew, all he said was, “Na,” just like a goat! 

Zuakpwa said, “Go back; go away. You don’t be- 
long here.” 

’^Seep. 3x5. ® Seep. 26. 
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So he left and went to another place. He became 
the father of the Kra people. This was the beginning 

of them. 

A son of Ma, he who became the father of the 
Mano and Gio, went out and found the gourd full of 
smoke. That is why these tribes are wiser and better 
than the others. 

According to this tradition, and to other 
statements made by this clan historian, the 
genealogical table of their origins would be 
like this: 

Ye Ye 

Abi 

Za Cat-woman 

} I 

Sera Zuakpwa — j — Goat-woman Ma 

Son (not named) j | 

Kriiribe Mano tribe-j-Gio tribe 
Ge 

Mano Clans. The eight old men of Zuluyi 
whom Wuo, the paramount chief of the Ga 
clan of Mano, assembled to give us information 
named the following Mano clans: Bei (Bing), 
Ga, Yamei, Kei, Ghana, Bwa, Duo, Gbwai, 
Gbwen, Kpwe, Lau (the largest), Sei, Yalun, 
Yeke, Za, and Zo, all in Liberia. Of Mano clans 
in French Guinea, only the Kalana and Maow 
were given. 

They had a different story from the one 
above about their tribal origin. We give it 
here, because it seems to us that they were 
confusing tribal with clan tradition — possibly 
because of insufficient appreciation of the time 
element. While clans often did grow from an 
original ancestor and his household (which in- 
cluded slaves,^ dependents, and adherents) in 
a comparatively few generations, the formation 
of tribes requires a longer time. 

Zo Mia [sacred man] came to earth from the sky. 
He brought with him a woman, Nya Ma, who later 
became his wife; also his two brothers, Mekula and 
Ma. They came to what is now the land of the Yamei 
clan, in northeast Mano. Zo Mia built a town called 

® Slavery was abolished by the Liberian Govern- 
ment in 1847 (article I, section 4, Constitution of the 
Government of Liberia) ; but many years passed before 
this was put into effect in the interior. 


Kotozu and established the Poro.^“ There Nya Ma bore 
him sons, who were given to the two brothers to bring 
up. Daughters also she bore, w^ho were given to the 
men “to have children.” None of these knew anything 
about kinship, so they could not know it was bad to 
have intercourse with one another. Mekula and Ma 
were just told, “Here, this one is a man; bring him up. 
This one is a woman; get children with her.” So in 
this way, they soon “made plenty, plenty people” in 
the land. Mekula built Kpwan Weipa; Ma built the 
town of Ko-mia. Both of these were near Zo Mia’s 
town. 

With the Poro cult, certain laws were given to Zo 
Mia before he left the sky. He w^’as instructed never 
to let a woman or an uninitiated man know or see 
anything concerning this cult and never to let anyone 
hear its secret language. Mekula and Ma also heard 
these instructions. Mekula did not keep the law, but 
talked the secret language in town where ail could 
hear him. The people complained to Zo Mia that 
calamities would befall them because of this, and de- 
manded Mekula’s death. So he fled, taking ail the 
people of his three towns with him. They went north- 
west and came to a forest in what is now French 
territory. 

When they reached a region that appeared favor- 
able for a settlement, Mekula gave an iron rod to a 
smith, wdio made a four-pronged hook of it. A rope 
was made and tied to the ringed end and the hook 
dragged along the ground. Wherever the hook should 
catch, that would be the spot upon which to build a 
new town. These were the instructions of the diviner 
of the party. Men went before the hook-dragger to 
clear the ground for its passage. Ail the people fol- 
lowed it. They came to a high rock, but Mekula said 
no rock would stop that hook. All gave the iron to 
the smiths, who forged axes from it. With these some 
steps were cut into the rock. These can still be seen 
today. But all the axes broke. So the men got Mekula 
and the hook over the rock by other means. The 
dragging continued for a short time. Then the hook 
caught on a stick. Here they stopped and built the 
town of Kolon-wi ^ near this big rock. This town is 
on the border of Mano and Kpelleland, in what is now 
French Guinea. [The latter appears to have been in- 
habited when Mekula and his followers arrived, which 
may be the reason why the hook “caught” at this par- 
ticular place.] 

The palaver house was first built. That is what is 
first built in every new town. The people brought 
dirt from everywhere [small packets from their recent 
homesteads] for the palaver house, as they still do 
whenever a new town is built. 

A secret society, discussed at length on pp. 
267“86. 

“Even today, Kolon-wi is a refuge for offenders 
against the laws of the Poro cult. 
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As for Ma, Mekula’s brother, who was not guilty 
of oifense against the cult, he was told by Zo Mia to 
go and find another dwelling place, for the region was 
becoming overcrowded. So he and his people left. 
They went west, eventually founding the town of Bwa 
near Sanokwek. Here a son was born to Ma. He was 
named Fei. When he was grown he left Bwa and 
founded the town of Bwayida on or near the St. John 
River. Later, Ma went to live with him and died there. 

Zo Mia also had an outstanding daughter, named 
Yenbe Kpwa, who became a powerful chief tainess. 
One day when very old she went to see her son’s farm, 
which was some distance from town. On the way 
there she went aside into the jungle and died. Search 
was made everywhere but no trace of her could be 
found. On the third day some boys came upon grains 
of corn sprouting along the path. They picked them 
up and followed their lead into the forest. Finally 
they came upon her. Because the corn showed the 
trail to her corpse, the Kalana clan, whose “mother” 
she was, has a corn taboo. 

Who traced his ancestry back for twelve 
generations to Gma, the founder of the town 
of Zuluyi. When Gma came was not known 
to him or the elders. 

Gma 

Yedi 

Ka (rising inflection) 

GmaTokpwa 
Za Zingbwi 
Da Mese 

.'I . 

Gbweade Yun 
Yakpwa Kanwei 
Yakpwa Sukulu 
Kwai Davo 
Yenwebi 
■ DoroZei 


The Gio Clans. The clans of the Gio tribe 
were given as follows: Gbea (in the region of 
Tapi Town), Kwila or Kpwipe, Do, Bio, Bo, 
Bapli, Gopli, and Sa (the largest). 

The Gbea Clan. The ancestors of the Gbea 
clan were living at a place called Gapa. The 
smithy of that town caught fire and burned to 
the ground. This was considered a very bad 
omen for the people, so most of them left under 
one Tada Kpwe. (Gopa is still inhabited by 
the children of those who remained there.) 
Tada had a son named Fana Gabli. He went 
to a place called Kpwetu, where the powerful 
chief had a very beautiful daughter. Fana be- 
came her “friend” (committed adultery with 
her) . This caused a big palaver when her hus- 
band heard of it, so she eloped with Fana. 
Tada, his father, settled the affair by paying 
much to her husband and mother. Fana was 
then allowed to keep this woman as his wife. 
Her father gave her a slave woman so she 
would not need to work. This slave woman 
had children by Fana long before her mistress. 
Some years after Fana had built a new town, 
Tada quit his own town and went to live with 
Fana or, as it was stated, “in the country of his 
daughter-in-law, in the town of Bloi.” There 
another son, Zupia, was born to him. 

The clan's ancestry as given by Tapi him- 
self is: 



Tada Kpwe 


Chief’s daughter — - 

— Fana— |-~Slave Woman 

Zupia 

" . ————I 
1 

Meaki 

Gei 

Descendants 
settled in 

1 

Zopu 

vim 

Tapi Town after 
time of Zopu 

Tawo 

1 

1 

Gei 

1 


Tapi 

Bomi 


(our narrator) 

(still living) 


Wuo The Kwila Clan. Long ago, Sanazu held a 

great wrestling match at his town, Bwampe. 
It was Chief Wuo and his brother, Zoyo, the People came from all the surrounding country, 

smith, who accorded us guild fellowship when One of the visitors, Daninbila, the “great- 

we were at Zuluyi.^^ grandfather” of the Kwila people, had an adul- 

The market-crier of Zuluyi, an old man of tery palaver with Feli, wife of Chief Sanazu. 

sixty-five years or more, also named eleven of Sanazii's people demanded that the adulterer 

his ancestors, all born in that town. be killed. 


^"See p. 1 21. 


^®See also Harley, 1941b, p. 18. 
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But other chiefs present said, “No. He is 
our ‘stranger’ [guest]; we must not do that, but 
put him on the skin.” (Persons being tried 
must sit down on a hide or skin during the trial 
and also while the judges are deciding the case. 
Since a trial may last for several days, the de- 
fendant naturally gets off the skin each time 
court adjourns, but he is technically considered 
to be sitting on it until the trial is over.) 

While Daninbila was still “sitting on the 
skin” his people came asking that he be released 
and agreeing to pay. The woman was accord- 
ingly given to him. They also brought word 
that another son had been born to him. His 
name was Bankwazio. He grew up and became 
powerful and rich. Daninbila later had another 
son. Tea. It was because Daninbila had to sit 
on the skin that his descendants are called the 
Kwila, from kwi, “skin,” and la, “to sit down.” 

The above was told us by Towc, the para- 
mount chief of the clan, who traced his an- 
cestry from Daninbila. 

Daninbila 


Bankwazio Tea 


Kwea Tuabea 
Peazo 

Nya G(b)wea 
Gbwea 
Gote 


Semago, a Sa man— p~Yo (daughter) 


Nie Die 


Kruakbwo Dianla 


, Ve Sua Bakweda Ba Towe 

Dianla was an abler man than his brother, 
for the Sa and the Kwila held a council and 
made him chief of both clans. Their object was 
‘To have only one rich man in the country.” 
Under his chieftainship “the country became 
so rich that a bullock was killed in his town 

also Za, son of Abi, pp. 23 if. 


almost every day” — doubtless the spoils of 
war, for he “broke all the towns of the sur- 
rounding country.” 

The ancestors of the Kwila clan migrated at 
some time from their original home, which was 
near a big' river, to their present home in the 
region around Abi Za (now Towai or Zata).^^ 
They were led to this new home in the man- 
ner related above of Mekula, the Mano fugitive 
who dragged a pronged iron hook along the 
ground until it caught on an obstacle. Chief 
Towc’s strongest medicine, which he carried 
everywhere he went, was a supposed replica of 
this hook (possibly, the original). 

The Grebo 

The Grebo occupy only a small area in the 
extreme southeastern corner of Liberia. They 
are strung out along the coast from the Cavally 
River to a place called Fishtown, a distance of 
some 60 miles. AH members of the tribe with 
whom we conversed called themselves Grebo, 
Sapir calls them the Gweabo, While our 
notes are not primarily concerned with these 
people, we feel that the following facts, learned 
by Mr. Gustav Allersmeier from old Grebo 
men, are of sufficient interest to be recorded. 

According to these old tribesmen, all the 
coast of this region was once uninhabited. The 
first settlement was built at Take, now called 
Rocktown. The migrants came down from 
the interior to this place by canoes. Shortly 
before they reached the sea some of the canoes 
capsized, but all of the passengers were fished 
out of the water. When all the party had 
reached the place where a huge rock projects 
out into the sea, this was chosen as a site for 
their homes. There was not room, however, 
for all to settle there, so it was decided that 
part of the people should go elsewhere to look 
for a homesite, but none wished to leave. To 
settle the matter, all those who had been in the 
canoes that capsized were called forward. They 
had demonstrated that they could not handle 
canoes on a river; how could they ever hope to 
do so out on the ocean? So, away with these 
people to the interior! 

Now, in the Grebo tongue, gre means 
“quick” and bo means “people” — the quick 
people, those who were agile and managed 

Sapir, 1929, p. 183. 
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their canoes ably. Those who had not been so 
fortunate they called Wlebo, from 'wle, “to 
capsize.” “You are no longer Grebo, but 
Wlebo.” These Wlebo’s descendants (the 
Half-Grebo) are still living in the interior 
behind Rocktown.^® 

In the course of time, as the Grebo people 
multiplied, family groups left and founded 
other settlements along the coast. Some of the 
people went by sea to the mouth of the Gavally, 
where they built Kablake and Cavally. 

One of the families of the settlement at the 
mouth of the Cavally is named Tuamo, signi- 
fying stupidity. Their ancestor, when he 
arrived at the sea and saw so much water, 
attempted to set his fishtraps in it as he had 
been accustomed to do in the waters of the in- 
terior. All the others laughed at him and gave 
him the nickname Tuamo, which has stuck to 
his descendants to this day. 

There are now two sections of the Grebo. 
Whether these are subdivisions of the progeny 
of the original settlers, or whether one of them 
resulted from a subsequent wave of migration 
from the interior, was unknown to the old 
men. These two sections are called the Kri- 
mewe(h) and the Nyime or Nyimewe(h). 
The former derive their name from Krime, a 
lake some miles back of Rocktown, The latter 
got their name from the Nyime (Hoffman’s) 
River, In short, the people of one section are 
the “lake people”; the other, the “river people.” 

There was frequent fighting between the 
two divisions of Grebo, and it was during one 
of their skirmishes that the Liberian Govern- 
ment succeeded in bringing this tribe under its 
authority. 

The Half-Grebo, Sapa, and Tie 

Bush Grebo is the term applied by both 
blacks and whites of the coastal region to those 
clans living inland from the Grebo. We have 
preferred to use the term, Half-Grebo^ which 
we heard first from our interpreter for that 
part of the journey — a most decent, reserved. 


See below. 

Today matches are usually available. Where they 
are not, fire is “borrowed.’’ The Loma sometimes use 
flint, (Seep. 49). 

These people are known as the Padebu both in 
literature and on the maps, but they call themselves 


and dignified man of the Webo clan that lives 
near Nyaaka on the Cavally River. These peo- 
ple will be dealt with mostly in connection 
with the Sapa and Tie. Old men of all three 
tribes stated that their forefathers had come 
across the Cavally River from what is now the 
French Ivory Coast and that their “relatives” 
were still there. 

The clan names of the Half-Grebo end in 
-(?, -bo, -po, -pio, -bwe, -pwe. In these names, 
b and p, d and t, e and i, k and tch, are inter- 
changeable. 

Of the history of the Half-Grebo and other 
southeastern tribes we learned little. There is 
a legend that Nepala and his wife, Titi, left 
their home “way up on the other side of the 
Cavally River.” When they came to the river 
it was in high flood. As they stood there with 
no means of crossing, a leopard happened along 
and took them over on his back. This is why 
their tribe does not eat leopard. Nepala had 
no fire. The big spirit came to him in a dream 
and told him to take two hard stones and some 
soft, velvety fiber from the raffia and showed 
him what to do with them. So he struck one 
stone against another and set the fiber on fire.^'^ 

Nepala and Titi had a son, Dogaya, who had 
three sons: Suan, whose children are the Pa- 
lepo;^® Tuobo, who is the father of the Cess 
Town (Grand Cess) people of the coast; and 
Ke, who is the ancestor of the Ketibo (Tche- 
tibo) clan. These last live to the northwest of 
thePalepo. 

D’Ollone records an interesting legend of 
this region. A clan called the Graoro is said 
to have come westward from a mountain mass 
called Nienokoue, in the French Ivory Coast 
near the Hana River, which is an eastern tribu- 
tary of the Cavally. They settled in Liberia 
west of the Cavally near its junction with the 
Dugbwi. The legend says that formerly there 
was no mountain at Nienokoue. (There is now 
a mountain about 800 meters high.) The 
country was flat and thickly settled. One day 
the people were assembled to celebrate the 


sometimes, Padeho. Their territory formerly 
extended much farther north of northeastward. They 
were driven back by the Konibo, who then occupied 
that section. 

^D’Ollone, 1901, p. 75. See also footnote 56, p. 329 
of this report. ^ D’Ollone, 1901, map. 
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death of an elephant. While they were eating 
this good game an old and unknown woman 
came, wishing to partake of the feast. Every- 
one drove her away except one man, named 
Ouoro. He gave her a piece of meat. At night- 
fall she pulled him aside and told him that she 
was the head of that country. He was to as- 
semble his household and flee immediately. He 
gathered them together, and next morning at 
daybreak they left. They went across the Douo 
(Cavally) and became the founders of the 
Graoro clan. Immediately after they left, a 
rain of stones fell on Nienokoue, burying all its 
inhabitants. These heaped-up rocks form the 
mountain. 

The Sapa are known as Sapo, Sapah% or 
simply fahn. The Tic call them the fuhe 
Pah(n), They call themselves the Pulu Panye 
(like ^'pagne,'"’ French), though our informants 
restricted the use of that term to the Pudu 
section. 

“This is how we got the name, Sa Pulu and 
Sa Pahn. When our fathers were still on the 
other side of the water now called Cavally by 
the whites, we were the Pulu Panye. That land 
is so far away that it would take moons to reach 
it. [Probably much exaggerated.] When our 
fathers came downward, they rested a time 
among a people. Their name we do not remem- 
ber. Our people took their mouth [adopted 
their language]. So those people said, ‘What, 
you come from up there with a mouth of your 
own and now you take ours! You are Sa Pulu 
Panye.’ ” (Sa means to take by force, to ap- 
propriate without consulting the owner.) 

The Liberian Sapa live north of the Kru 
proper and west of the Half-Grebo, There 
are four divisions: the Pudu in the southeast 
(called Putu by the Americo-Liberians); the 
Nemabo, north of the Pudu; west and north- 
west of them respectively, the Weia and the 
Sapo (Sabo). The clans said to have remained 
on the other side of the Cavally when the 
migration occurred are the Bwo (Bao), the 
Fulebo, and the Sede Pahn. 

The Sapa tribe has been greatly reduced be- 


Westermann, 1921, map. 


cause of a war with the Liberian Government 
in 1924. Their towns today are mere hamlets 
and the people exceedingly poor, for they were 
thoroughly cleaned out by the native troops 
let loose on them at that time. Conditions are 
not quite so bad in Tic. 

The Tic call themselves Tic; occasionally, 
Tchie, They are also called Gien^^^ Kic, Kiefij 
and Tchie by the Americo-Liberians and oth- 
ers. Tic and, Sapa are called Kra by the ManO; 
and Gio. They live in the country lying be- 
tween the Sapa and Gio. 

There are two main divisions of the Tic: the 
Meso and the Menye. The subdivisions (clans?) 
as named by a chief are: 

Meso: Tolobo-nyo, Senunu, Zida-nyo, Jibo, 
Zawo-nyo, Dhrowo-nyo. Nyo means “peo- 
ple.”) V 

Many e: Gabo, Beibo, Balibo, Gidabei, Nyiano 
(Nyianao), Nenao, Gweibo, Tabeimu, Ziamu. 

The elders of Zwadhru (Tie) said that they, 
the Tic Pahn, and the Puhe (Pule) Pahn all 
come from one father, Guida or Gwida, and 
one mother, Pa(h)e. These two lived “far, far 
up in Nyeno [or Nyono],” now the French 
Ivory Coast. When, during their migration, 
these people reached the Duobe River the 
fathers of the Pulu Pahn crossed over, but those 
of the Tie Pahn remained for a while on the 
near side. For this reason, the Tic are often 
called the Nme Ny 5 (from nine^ “behind”), 
the “behind-the-river people.” 

Affinity of These Tribes with the Bassa. 
The elders of Panoke (Sapa) stated that they 
could understand the Kru and Grebo (includ- 
ing the Half-Grebo) languages and dialects. 
However, the language, as well as the cults and 
customs of the Bush Bassa — that is, the Bassa 
that live behind the Coast Bassa — are nearer 
to their own. So far as we were able to learn, 
these include the Sikon and the Gbwei (Gbe). 
These Bassa the elders called the Mali Pahn 
(not Panye), and said that “we and they are 
one [have a common ancestor].” This will 
give some inkling of the shuffling of tribes and 
clans in this region, 

^'Daoube'' on D’Ollone’s map. This is the western 
tributary of the Cavally River. 
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T ypes and sizes of Towns, The Li- 
berian villages lie unevenly distributed 
through the primeval forest like oases in the 
desert. The larger are known locally as towns, 
the smaller as half-towns. There are also field 
shelters where families may live during the 
farm season, storing their rice in the loft until 
it is needed. Sometimes small, secret villages 
and hamlets are hidden away in the forest 
where goods, food reserves, and domestic ani- 
mals are kept out of the way of raiders or 
where people have sought refuge from the ad- 
vance of an alien culture. Secret and difficult 
paths lead to them. 

, The villages differ greatly in size, varying 

from half-towns with two to five shelters to 
the towns of paramount chiefs with several 
hundred huts. The largest are found among 
the northern tribes where there are occasionally 
600 or more huts. The smallest we saw were 
those of the Pudu clan of the Sapa tribe. There 
are two divisions of this clan, each under a 
paramount chief. One of these chiefs collects 
taxes for the two hundred and fifty roofs of 
fifteen villages.^ His own village contains 
21 huts while the 4 in which we camped 
I had 21, 5, 14, and 9 huts respectively. In con- 

trast with this, in the Gbunde country are the 
villages of Zologumai with 173, and Pandamai 
with 265 huts; in the Loma country, Kilu with 
79 and Fisebu with 209 huts; in the Mano 
country, Busi with 196 huts ^ and Kpain, where 
the chief told us that he paid tax for 484 huts; 
in the Ge country, Zulaplei with 241 and 
Towai with 184 huts. 

Some of the Half-Grebo villages through 
which we passed were: Webo clan, Reboka 
with 51 huts; Tuobo clan, Watike with 76 
huts; Nietiabo clan, Woseto with 37 huts; Sabo 
clan, Gafei with 74 huts; Palepo clan, Yopolo 
with 1 13 huts; Ketibo clan, Koloso with 243 
huts (the largest town we saw in southeastern 
Liberia); Kelipo clan, Kawia with 65 huts, 

^ All these figures are as of 1928. 

®The chief of Busi also reported 119 field shelters 
or “rice kitchens,” a little more than half as many as 


In the Tie tribe: Baobli, 29; Bolobli, 49 huts. 
In the Konibo: Tuzon, 55; Gidiglo, 69 huts. 

These are places where we camped and 
actually counted the huts. They are taken at 
random from our notes to give some indication 
of the size of representative villages in different 
parts of the country. Towns with 30 to 90 
huts are most numerous. Paramount chiefs’ 
towns are larger, 1 50 to 250 huts being the most 
frequent size. Allowing an average of five per- 
sons to a hut (a conservative estimate), the 
larger towns would have anywhere from 500 
to 2500 inhabitants. 

It is probable that all the tribes formerly 
lived in small and scattered villages. Later, the 
necessity for mutual defense against enemies 
forced the people to come together in larger 
communities. This is true of the Loma at any 
rate. 

“Our fathers lived in three- and four-hut 
hamlets. Too many wars drove the people 
back farther and farther. Many were taken 
captive. So they came together and drank 
medicine on which they had sworn that they 
would live together in big towns and be broth- 
ers there [quit fighting among themselves] and 
protect each other. That is why we of the 
Loma have large towns.” So a paramount 
chief s son informed us. 

Many abandoned villages in various stages of 
ruin and decay, as well as old sites, were met 
with along all routes. Within a distance of 150 
miles along the main road into the northeast 
there were 49 abandoned town sites. Of 23 
still occupied, 14 showed signs of rapid dis- 
solution, while only one had a hereditary chief 
strong enough to hold his people together and 
present the front of a thriving town. Five 
others were still strong towns, but their 
strength depended largely upon the influx of 
Mandingo traders under the protection of 
Government outposts. Three other towns 
where Government posts were established and 

the number of huts in the town — a representative 
proportion. 

^9 
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where the people had made necessary adjust- 
ments to the changing conditions showed a 
fairly stable population. 

One of the most disastrous of the new con- 
ditions has been the great increase in travel. 
Before the Government established itself effec- 
tively in the hinterland, travel was practically 
non-existent. Seldom did more than two or 
three strangers pass through at one time, and 
these were entertained free of charge by the 
natives. Immediately following the subjugation 
of the natives and the consequent cessation of 
petty warfare, the increase in travel began. 
Native hospitality was easily abused. Early 
travelers, especially those on Government busi- 
ness, frequently demanded free entertainment. 
Many a well-meaning chief was reduced to 
poverty by his generosity. Few” could stand it 
long. They simply moved their towns to more 
secluded spots. The pilfering of passing bands 
of soldiers and messengers, natural at first, 
added to the strain. 

Today caravans of natives move along the 
roads, carrying their rice down to sell it at the 
stores or to the Firestone Plantation. Others 
go down to work for tax money, returning 
some months later with goods bought along 
the coast. Sometimes as many as two hundred 
men will arrive at a town asking for shelter 
and perhaps for food. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that 
money has always been and still is scarce in 
most parts of the interior, for which reason the 
acceptance of a money economy has been 
slower than usual. It is noticeable that wher- 
ever there is a mission on the main road, able to 
pay with money for labor and produce, the 
near-by towns have been able to survive the 
transition. 

As the natives learn to cope with the situa- 
tion some of the towns are moving back to 
their old sites, but the movement is very, very 
slow. Some sites are being taken up by settlers 
moving in from the coast. As a result there is 
developing along the roads a class of people 
intermediate between the Americo-Liberians 
and the mass of the natives — a sort of buffer 

® The corresponding ending in Kpeile is -fa; ^kwek 
is used in a similar way. When the interior was opened 
up the coast Liberians were accompanied by soldiers 
and interpreters of the Kpeile tribe. Their Kpeile 
names for Mano and Gio towns were accepted by the 


class that absorbs the shock of , demands made 
by the passing caravans. 

In the north, even where the secondary bush 
has grown almost to the proportions of the 
original forest, old town sites can be recognized 
by the giant bombax and the cola-nut trees, 
both of which are usually found growing at 
the edge of older villages of this part of the 
country. The cola-nut trees, for the most part, 
mark old graves, where nuts planted long ago 
as offerings to the dead have sprouted and 
grown. In the southeast this custom does not 
prevail. There the giant bombax alone stands 
as a reminder of former human habitation. 

Town Names. Many towns have two names. 
One type of name combines the name of the 
founder, or of the present head, with a sujffix 
meaning ‘%ome of or “town of.” The other 
type of town name may indicate some out- 
standing natural phenomenon of the vicinity, 
or some object or event connected with the 
founding. Customarily a town is known by 
one or the other of its two names; less often 
both names are in common use. 

The suffixes that are used to mean “home of” 
are -tai, -?nai^ -p^, -pue in the north and -deo^ 
-dea, -bk, -g{o)h in the southeast. “Town” is 
wob m Sapa; {n)goh in Tic; {g)oh m Konibo. 
File in Ge and Gio is modified to -pie, -piie or 
-p/ei, and -p/e.^ 

Thus, there is Zogumai (Gbundc), Nyaipa 
(Mano), Ziipui (Gc). Towaiplei (Gio), Kao- 
bh (Sapa), Baobli (Tie), Gidiglo (Konibo). 
In each instance the first part of these town 
names is the name of its chief. 

Wuopa (Mano) is also called Zuluyi. Wuo 
is its present head but not the founder. Zulu 
means “driver-ants” {Anommd) and yi means 
“inside.” When, generations ago, the people 
first arrived at this site, they were hindered in 
their work of clearing by these pests. 

Pandamai (Gbunde) is sometimes called 
Kpwademai, Guntown, from kpwade, a “gun.” 
Kelo (Loma) is a “raffia palm”; its settlers 
found a small tree of this kind, which was rare 
in the region. Pia lakpala (Loma) means “forks” 
as of a tree, road, or stream; the town was built 

English-speaking group and found their way onto 
maps and into common use. Thus, Gapa (Mano) be- 
came Imown as Ganta, Sabi (Mano) became Sano- 
kwele, Zaplei (Gio) became Zata. 
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between two streams where they united, Tu« 
nudi (Mano) is from tunu^ “termites’ nests,” 
and dt^ “among” or “under”; there were many 
termites’ nests on the site when the town was 
founded. Banegie (Gio) comes from ba^ “sweet 
potatoes,” and gie, “inside” — literally, “the 
town with sweet potatoes inside”; there were 
many sweet potatoes growing on the site when 
the town was built, or better, rebuilt, as sweet 
potatoes are an indication of previous cultiva- 
tion. Kawia (Half~Grebo) means “closed 
path”; war parties were constantly passing 
through the Ketibo clan’s territory, and this 
town was built to close the trail. Kro(g)ob 
(Half“Grebo) is translated “patience town,” 
from kro, “patience,” and (g)olo, “town”; the 
people thus named it because they had been 
forced to build, though they did not wish to 
live there and were awaiting the time when 
they might go elsewhere. Saogob (Sapa) is 
“sense town,” from sao^ “sense,” and gob, 
“town”; the people had sense enough to build 
at this place in the forest to break the long 
journey of those coming from the south. 

Origin of Towns. We may distinguish two 
types of villages according to their origin. Each 
clan has its chief town, which is the oldest and 
generally the largest, founded by a band of 
people under a leader who left the ancestral 
home because of too many deaths and mis- 
fortunes or constant harassing by enemies or 
exhaustion of the soil. The Loma and Gbunde 
boasted that they were not like the other tribes 
in this respect. Once having located a town, 
there they remained, regardless of what hap- 
pened. The leader of the band became the chief. 

As population increased, an ambitious or ad- 
venturous family head would leave this center 
and form a new settlement. Often, in the north, 
chiefs or “wealthy” family heads, having an 
abundance of slaves, wives, and children, used 
to send part of them under trusted men to form 
a new settlement, or to operate a large farm 
which later developed into a settlement. In the 
southeast the old men claimed that they never 
made such “daughter” towns as were common 
in the north. This, they said, was because 
slaves were never allowed to accumulate in 
sufficient numbers, but were sold immediately 
down the coast to slave-runners.^ 
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In other instances, farm lands near the origi- 
nal home would become exhausted, making it 
necessary to walk long distances daily to and 
from the new area under cultivation. Then 
shelters would be built on the farms, where the 
family lived until the cultivating season was 
over. Greens, peppers, and tobacco were 
planted. If the location was favorable the fam- 
ily or some of the workers remained, the shel- 
ters were replaced by huts, plantains were set 
out, and the temporary settlement became per- 
manent. Not infrequently, outsiders who had 
fled punishment joined them. Thus a new town 
came into being. Sometimes strangers were 
given permission to live in the territory claimed 
by the clan. Their settlements also grew into 
villages. 

All such secondary towns and hamlets are 
politically dependent on the mother town to 
which the land belongs. They are considered 
as part of the community, as distant suburbs, 
one might say. A town too small to have a 
chief and be called a town is called a half-town. 

Town Sites. Towns are usually located on 
elevated land near a stream or on the top of a 
hill. Some of the latter locations are very high 
and steep. Balakpasu in the Gbunde country 
and Koloso in the Half-Grebo country are 
built on hills accessible from one side only. In 
selecting sites (always with the help of a di- 
viner), there are two main considerations: a 
water supply and abundant and easily accessible 
arable land. (Before the Government had all 
of the tribes under control, defensibility was a 
third consideration.) Some of the towns are 
not happily situated in regard to water supply 
during the dry season. In several communities 
in which we camped we found the local source 
of supply practically dried up. The minute 
quantity still available was unfit for human use. 

Many of the towns are very old. For exam- 
ple, the market place at the entrance to Busi in 
Mano is now more than 4 feet below the sur- 
rounding ground. We were told that this de- 
pression had been formed by the sweeping 
away of the litter after each market day and 
the clearing away of weeds through many 
generations. Doubtless owing to the former 
practice of fortifying them, village sites are 
everywhere circular in shape. 


* Nineteenth centuiy. 
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Appearance of Towns and their Environs. 
The approach to a town is generally indicated 
by old farm clearings recently overgrown, or 
by cultivated ground through which the way 
turns and twists. On coming nearer one fre- 
quently passes cotton paches, cola-nut trees, a 
cemetery, and possibly a Poro Bush (Gbunds 
and Loiiia), or graves and a rude shelter called 
the ‘‘drinking club” (Half-Grebo). On the 
edge of the town are one or more large bombax 
trees. At the entrance there may be vines or 
other medicines across or in the path or sus- 
pended from cross-beams supported by posts. 
Occasionally a small medicine hut (north) or 
“shrine” (Half-Grebo) stands by the road. 
These are the town’s insurance against evil in- 
fluences, leopards, black magic, theft, and what 
not; or they may be put there to attract benev- 
olent spirits. In Gbunds and Loma the smithy 
is located at the entrance. In the north only, 
the crumbling walls of old fortifications and 
gates remain here and there. On the fringes of 
the clearing that comprises the town site there 
are plantains, bananas, papayas, and possibly a 
lime or orange tree. In small enclosures of a 
square rod or two, peppers, greens, and tobacco 
are growing. These “gardens” are usually on 
the sites of old trash-piles where the earth is 
very rich. 

Throughout Liberia towns are built without 
any plan. Hut is crowded against hut, wher- 
ever space can be found, without regard to 
passages or streets. In the old days when the 
population was forced to find building room 
within the fortifications this was a necessary 
procedure. That it still continues when the 
necessity no longer exists, testifies to the Afri- 
can’s conservatism. When one hut catches fire 
during the dry season the whole town goes. 
This actually happened to a community of 
more than 1600 huts in French Guinea, north 
of Liberia, in March, 1928, while we were in 
the Mano country. Every precaution is taken 
to avoid this. Our personal boy from the 
Cameroun, on kindling a fire outside under the 
eaves of the hut as he was accustomed to do at 
home, was immediately requested by the towns- 
people to “move him fo’ oddah place.” In the 
dry season when the harmattan winds are blow- 
ing in Mano it is taboo to build a fire outside a 


house or to leave the door open if there is fire 
inside. 

In the north the ways through the towns are 
so narrow that it is impossible for one to be 
carried along them in a hammock. They wind 
among the huts in a manner most bewildering 
to a stranger. In the smaller villages, particu- 
larly in the southeast, “roads” are often wider 
and more direct. This is especially true of the 
main thoroughfare. 

All towns in the southeast have a large cen- 
tral space where the place of community sacri- 
fice is located. Medicines “to give the town 
strength” are sometimes buried here at its 
founding.^ Here are also the council house and 
cult house. In the north the central spaces are 
mostly found before the chiefs’ and sub-chiefs’ 
compounds. In Gbunds and Loma most of this 
space may be covered with broad, flat stones, 
under which former chiefs lie buried. Balak- 
pasu (Gbunds) and Nekehuzu (Loma) have 
such areas, some 25 feet in diameter. In a very 
few of these spaces a sacred tree may be found, 
frequently a wild fig. The larger towns have 
no trees at all. There is no room for them. 
Where there is one it has often grown from a 
former stake or post planted on a chiefs grave. 

The town is divided into from two to five 
sections according to the number of families 
or “houses” it contains. Sometimes, as in Tapi 
Town (Gio), a son who is to succeed to the 
chieftainship has his own section. In most 
towns in the north there is also a section for the 
%o or medicine people. These sections are called 
quarters by the Americo-Liberians. They vary 
greatly in size. Busi (Mano) with 196 huts and 
Bwejumbo (Sapa) with only 21, each had four 
“quarters.” There is nothing to indicate where 
one ends and the next begins. 

In the north each chief or family head may 
have his own compound within the town, en- 
closed by a fence, to house his immediate fam- 
ily group. Here he lives with his wives, chil- 
dren, and dependents. Here he entertains his 
guests. 

These compounds vary in size and plan with 
the wealth and tastes of the owner or his in- 
clination to pay or escape the roof-tax. In 
Gbunde one chief had forty of his wives and 
their children herded into one tremendous hut 


®See also p. 361. 
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in his compound; similarly, a Mano chief had 
twenty-one wives, together with all the men 
to whom they had been loaned, housed under 
one roof. This reduced his tax, for the tax 
assessors at that time counted huts, not people.® 
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the owner and possibly also that of his trusted 
head wife, all face toward the court. Now and 
then a prominent chief — for example, Wuo, 
in Mano — has a well-constructed fence of 
raffia midribs. The gate is a covered passage 
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Fig. 7. The town of Loma, Reproduced by permission of the Bernese Geographical Society 
(Jahresbericht Geogr aphis chen GeseUschaft von Bern) (voL 22 , plate VIII, following p. 280 ). 


The compound usually consists of a circular 
court around which the huts have been crowded 
together as closely as possible. Interstices be- 
tween them are closed by rough fences of poles 
driven into the earth, which take root and grow 
and therefore are not eaten by termites. Split 
posts of the light and easily worked umbrella 
tree (Musanga smithii) are often used for these 
fences. The doorways, except in the house of 

®A law has since been passed requiring a separate 
hut for each wife. Theoretically, each wife of a po- 
lygamist has always had a house for herself and her 
children. Practically, this was impossible in the old 


with a solid door at both ends. Inside the 
compound there may be the chief's private 
sacrifice place and medicine hut. The house- 
hold's large dye pots, fowl baskets, and other 
possessions not kept inside the huts stand in 
the court under the eaves. Inside, or just out- 
side, the compound is the bathing place. This 
is a flat rock within a circular or square en- 
closure of raffia midribs or Musanga slabs, on 

walled and fenced-in towns. When the hut-tax was in 
force, crowding was probably as bad as it ever was, 
if not worse. 
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which the bather stands during his ablutions. 
The floor is covered with clean pebbles. In the 
north almost every household has such a bath- 
ing place. In the southeast we noticed very 
few, and those only in Half-Grebo. If a mem- 
ber of the household is a weaver there is also a 
loom close to the compound. 

Condition of Town Streets. With houses 
crowded together as they are, with cattle and 
other domestic animals continually wandering 
about among them, and with the rice hulls and 
other household refuse scattered about, the 
towns would soon be unfit for human habita- 
tion were it not for the daily cleaning of the 
premises of each householder. This was one of 
the first things we saw done each morning 
wherever we happened to camp. In the south- 
east women keep the path to the village water 
supply cleaned, while cleaning the village is 
men’s work. In the north this may be done by 
anyone. Cattle-droppings are kept for house- 
wall coatings. Other sweepings are carried to 
a rubbish heap, of which there are a number at 
the edge of each town. 

There is little room for grass and weeds. In 
Loma and Gbunde most chiefs punish anyone 
allowing them to grow about his place. Houses 
are turned over to guests only after they have 
been freshly swept and cleaned. The guests 
are expected to leave them in the same condi- 
tion upon departure, as well as to keep them 
and the premises neat during occupancy. 

Liberia is blessed with many varieties of wild 
flowers and decorative shrubs and plants. Many 
times we stopped to admire or pick those that 
we found growing beside the trails. But no- 
where are plants used to make the town or sur- 
roundings of a hut more attractive. Neither 
are seeds or cuttings of exotic flowers brought 
from the coast for this purpose, as is often done 
in the Cameroun. 

On the outskirts of practically all settlements 
red cannas are found; it is not unusual to find 
an abandoned town site completely covered 
with them. We were unable to learn anything 
of how they came to be spread all over the 
country. Among the tribes having the Poro 
cult'^ the flower may possibly have been an 
emblem of the Bush Devil, red being his color 


and taboo for anyone else. The leaves are used 
for medicine. 

Paths and Trails between Towns. Trails 
between villages are -much as they were in the 
old days. The few main routes traveled by 
officials and those along the northern frontier, 
made and used by the boundary survey com- 
mission, are generally cut out to allow ham- 
mocks to pass. At five different places in the 
interior we found a few miles or automobile 
road, separated from each other by bush and 
rocky hills. The more difficult places wait for 
tools better than those the natives have. Re- 
cently some 40 miles have been completed near 
Sanokwsk in spite of great difficulties. Upon 
leaving these main routes we found the paths 
about as described by the early explorers of the 
Liberian hinterland. In the southeast the beds 
of small streams are often used as paths when 
they flow in the right direction. When the 
water is too high one flounders and wades 
along the muddy banks. Paths were worst in 
the southeast. In the north, until recently, it 
was only when communities were fairly near 
together and on friendly terms that ways be- 
tween them were kept clean. When friendship 
was at an end the ways were neglected and 
soon became overgrown. In the southeast it 
was customary to clear the paths leading from 
one village to another of the same clan. To 
continue beyond the clan limits would have 
been a standing invitation and temptation to 
enemies, our interpreter sadly remarked. Clear- 
ing ways is everywhere men’s work. 

Customs Connected with the Selection of 
Town Sites : their Building and Occupation. 
In Mano and Gio persons planning to build a 
new town must have the permission of a chief 
to do so. In Loma and Gbunds, informants 
said, this was not always necessary unless one 
belonged to the chief’s section. If one belonged 
to another section he went to his family head, 
who called a council to decide the matter. In 
Loma a person who has left his town to escape 
justice and after a long absence returns, either 
to find a town of his own or to reside again 
in the community, has to pass an ordeal to 
prove that he has not come as a spy or to burn 
the town. Strangers coming to settle also sub- 


^ See p. 267. 
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mit to the ordeal. In Mano, when unknown 
persons come asking permission ,to settle they 
are told the customs, laws, and taboos of the 
clan. If they consent to keep the laws their 
request is granted. 

In the southeast it seems that everyone is free 
to locate where he chooses, but family ties, the 
need for protection, and other considerations 
prevent the disintegration of the established 
towns into household hamlets. 

In the north the site for a new village is se- 
lected with the aid of a diviner ® (a sand-reader, 
nya beni^ or a pebble-reader, ado hen% in 
Loma). In Half-Grebo and Sapa the doctor 
{dovo^ Webo clan; dajiOy Sapa) is consulted. 
He puts some water into a wooden dish (fast 
being replaced by trade tumblers), takes the 
horn of a Tragelaphus scriptus antelope, puts the 
proper medicine inside it, and blows the horn. 
When he has finished blowing, he gazes into 
the water, where he “sees” whether or not the 
locality selected is desirable. This ceremony 
must be performed when the sun stands hign, 
preferably at noontime when the sun “has the 
power of showing all things in the water.” 

In one of the Mano towns the big, two- 
handed sledge hammer called kpume (fig. 64, g) 
was considered supreme in this matter.^ The 
blacksmith, acting as priest or diviner, would 
explain the circumstances to the kpums, then 
take a cola nut, split it in half and say, “Now, 
if you agree to this palaver and if you say the 
new site is good, let the two halves of this cola 
fall alike. If you do not agree for us to move 
the town, let one fall with the flat side up and 
the other with the fiat side down. Let it reach 
you.” Then he would quickly throw the two 
halves of the nut on the ground beside the 
kpiime. All present could read the answer. 
This was repeated three times. 

If there is more than one family founding a 
new town in Gio or Sapa, he who is to be the 
chief assigns a certain section to each family. 
This is probably done after much discussion 
with those interested. If a family includes 
several householders they decide among them- 
selves the location of each house to be built 
within the section. Just what the custom is 
among the other tribes we were not able to 
learn. 


When the locality has been found “lucky,” 
the practice throughout Liberia is to set up a 
few crude, temporary shelters for those who 
do the preliminary work until the permanent 
huts are habitable. The next step, in Gio, is to 
build a medicine hut. 

The first one is generally a leaf-thatched, 
clay cylinder not more than 4 feet high. A 
white cola nut and a fowl are sacrificed with 
proper ceremonies. Then the nut and the 
fowFs head are placed inside the medicine hut. 
The fowl is cooked and eaten by all present. 
Formerly a human sacrifice was customary. 
At the founding of Sole's Town (Gio), years 
ago. Chief Sole was informed by a diviner that 
if he would have power and wealth he must 
sacrifice his first grandchild. This grandchild 
happened to be an adolescent maiden, the first 
child of his daughter. Having been dressed in 
white and laden with ornaments she was buried 
alive in a hole lined with much native cloth. 
Our informant insisted that she was a willing 
sacrifice. 

When the building of the dwellings has pro- 
gressed sufficiently to shelter the people, they 
gradually move in with their possessions, but 
the chief remains behind in the old town. 
When everything is ready for the “official” 
moving, a sacrifice of boiled rice upon which 
palm oil has been poured is made to the an- 
cestors. Part of this is set on each of the paths 
leading from the old town. Leaves of a tree 
called mah are then placed upon the graves of 
the chiefs and other influential persons, after 
which their shades are told: “Rest here; we are 
going to leave this place and go to a new one.” 
The old town medicine is left behind; it will 
have no value in the new town. But the house- 
wives take their hearthstones with them. 

The Mano also make a sacrifice before quit- 
ting the old town for the new. After this is 
over, the diviner, followed by the chief, heads 
the procession, if such it may be called. If the 
new town belongs to a subordinate, he walks 
behind the chief. Others follow as they are 
placed or, sometimes, as they happen to fall into 
line. A woman may be chosen by the diviner 
to carry the newly made medicine. Upon ar- 
rival at the new place another sacrifice is made. 
(At Tunudi it was a duck, the headman told us, 
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the blood of which was sprinkled on the ways 
leading into the new village.) The ancestral 
laws are then recited by the singer, after which 
a sumptuous feast is cooked and eaten by 
everyone. 

In Gio the moving custom is practically iden- 
tical with that in Mano. There the sacrifice is 
usually a sheep, which is afterward cooked. 
The feast seems to be primarily a merry-making. 
When it is over (Gio), a zo selects some man 
“who get plenty sense fo’ he’s haid” — one in 
whom he feels he may have absolute confidence. 
To him he shows and explains all the new medi- 
cines made for the prosperity of the village and 
the laws for keeping the medicines “alive,” after 
which he is made custodian of the medicines 
and held responsible for keeping the laws of 
the medicine and for helping the village chief 
in every possible way. 

In Loma and Gbunde, before the final leaving 
of an old for a new town, the bones of a chief 
whose “presence” the diviner may have found 
necessary for prosperity are exhumed, car- 
ried to the new site, and there reinterred. 
Whether this is done or not, one or more ob- 
jects, such as “irons” (Kisi pennies), knives, 
copper or iron bracelets, and the like, which 
had belonged to the dead leader and had been 
put under his shroud before burial, are always 
taken to the new town with the petition that 
the corpse allow its spirit to enter the object. 
Some said that if for any reason, such as w^ar, 
these sacred heirlooms have been lost, an “iron” 
from a grave may be substituted. (There are 
always small iron replicas of axes, knives, and 
so on, on an important grave.) In this event, 
the spirit of the person in the grave must first 
be coaxed to enter into the iron. Unless such 
objects are taken along there will be misfortune 
in the new settlement: people will be bitteh by 
snakes or killed by falling from oilpalm trees, 
children will die, and other calamities follow, 
until the neglect is repaired. 

Here too, as in Mano and Gio, before leaving 
the old town for the new, the ancestral graves 


are visited. The shades are assured that they 
are not being deserted, that the paths to their 
graves will be kept clear, and that food and 
offerings will still be brought to them. 

When the new town is formally occupied a 
sacrifice is made to the dead ancestors and, in 
a vague, remote way, to Gala (God). The ani- 
mal to be used is determined by the diviner. 
The ceremony is performed at the village sacri- 
ficing place. All men, women, and children 
must in turn lay their hands upon the animal. 
A petition is then made to the spirits and to 
Gala, the general content of w^hich is: “Help 
we, any bad no go come meet we here. Help 
we, we go born plenty pikins. Help we, we go 
look [get] plenty good [luck]. Help we, we 
no get sick. Help we, we go get plenty thing 
[possessions of all kinds].” After this the ani- 
mal is killed and its blood caught. Some of it 
is buried in the earth at the medicine place; the 
rest is drunk by someone appointed by the 
diviner. He also determines whether the animal 
is to be cooked and eaten in common or 
whether it is to be divided and a portion given 
to each section of the town to cook and eat 
separately. 

In Sapa, and probably elsewhere in the south- 
east, after the clearing has all been done and the 
new huts are practically finished, the head of 
the town goes on a journey, visiting all parts of 
the land to find out which town has the most 
prosperous appearance. To him, this means the 
one which has the strongest medicine. There 
he makes inquiries as to who made the medicine 
for it, seeks out the doctor, and engages him to 
do the same for his new town. He then goes 
home. When the time for quitting the old lo- 
cality has come this doctor is sent for. On his 
arrival he is taken to the new town, where he 
appoints the headman and elders to assist him 
in ceremonies connected with the making of 
the new medicine.^^ After these ceremonies 
the people are all called together and told the 
laws (taboos) connected with the new medi- 
cine. Feasting and dancing follow. 


^‘’See p. 255. 


^ See pp. 357 If. 
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THE VILLAGE AND VILLAGE LIFE 
BUILDINGS 


Palaver Houses. The palaver house is the 
center of the village or quarter life. Here af- 
fairs are discussed and settled, cases are tried, 
and sentence pronounced. Before it, on moon- 
light evenings, the drums beat time for the 
dancers. The chief, his older sons, his friends, 
and sometimes one or more of his wives, eat 
their meals together in it. A man or two may 
be lounging on the floor or sleeping in a ham- 
mock. An exciting gambling game with cowrie 
shells for dice, or the popular “board” game 
(ma^ Mano, see fig. 74, a) may be in progress 
night or day, watched by appreciative and 
vociferous spectators. People are busy spin- 
ning, piecing together the narrow strips of na- 
tive cloth for garment material, or engaged in 
other homely tasks. This pulsating life gives to 
the too-often bare and uninteresting interiors a 
fascination that affects everybody. The light 
of the bright evening fire, the shadows dizzily 
jumping about as the breeze fans it, the dusky 
forms sitting around, intently listening to the 
recital of some oft-heard tale or to a minstrel 
playing and improvising — such a scene will re- 
main clear after most of the other impressions 
of the Liberian hinterland have faded or been 
forgotten. 

Theoretically, the palaver house is also the 
guest house, but we found it used as such only 
when a large caravan of carriers happened along 
and it was impossible to accommodate them in 
dwellings. Because of their open structure, we 
ourselves made use of them only a few times. 
On these occasions, the chiefs always had a 
“wall” made around the entire structure by 
fastening mats to the supporting posts. This 
was to keep out dust, strong winds, or rain. 

Palaver houses are rare in Gs and Gio. In 
Mano some of the old ones have not been kept 
up. In Sapa we saw no palaver houses at all. 
Our informants told us that they did not occur. 
In Tie we found two. The paramount chief in 
whose town we found one of these said that 
they were not indigenous. 

There are in general two types of palaver 
house: the round in the north and the rectan- 
gular in Half-Grebo. A modification of the 
round type, with parallel sides and semicircular 
ends, is probably an attempt to imitate houses 
seen on the coast. 


The Palaver House of the North. The 
palaver houses of the north are built on earth 
platforms (fig. 39, a) from 8 inches to 4 feet 
high. They are open structures varying in size, 
interior arrangement, state of repair, and neat- 
ness. In fact, the palaver house is an index to 
the owner’s character, tastes, and ambitions. 
In many, a low wall, i foot thick and i Vz to 3 
feet high, extends around the entire structure 
and serves as a bench. The posts supporting 
the roof are imbedded in this wall or stand just 
outside it. “Venetian blinds” of raffia midrib 
strips are often found suspended from the roof 
inside the eaves. These are a protection against 
sun, wind, and driving rain. In the most sub- 
stantially constructed palaver houses the posts 
are notched at the top. A heavy cable made of 
rattan, vines, or withes securely bound together, 
some 4 inches in diameter, is set into these 
notches. It extends around the entire circum- 
ference of the house and serves as the wall 
plate. To this are fastened the rafter poles, 
which project a foot or two beyond the wall 
plate, thus forming the eaves of the roof. How- 
ever, since this brings the thatched eaves, which 
have the same steep pitch as the roof, down so 
low as to make one stoop on entering, the 
rafters are often cut off almost even with the 
wall plate, and a secondary set of short rafters 
is put in with less pitch, thus raising the eaves. 
According to the taste of the builder these may 
be extended to form a narrow portico. Hori- 
zontal rows of slender poles, rafiia, vines, or 
bamboo are tied securely to the rafters all the 
way around the roof, each row 9 to 1 3 inches 
above the other. These brace the rafters, and 
to them the thatch is tied. From a distance a 
roof ready for thatch looks like a huge pyra- 
midal basket or fishtrap (fig. 39, 

The ends of mature raffia fronds (ia, Mano) 
are in general used for thatch throughout 
Liberia. In the raffia swamps the fronds are cut 
and then cured. Immature fronds will be eaten 
by the roaches more readily than old ones. 
They are laid flat in layers until partly dry. If 
put on too green the leaflets will curl in the sun 
and the roof will leak. When it is ready the 
thatch is tied to the horizontal withes in rows of 
bundles, three or four fronds to a bundle. Be- 
ginning at the bottom, each row overlaps the 
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one below exactly as do shingles. In tying the 
lower rows the men squat on the cross pieces 
and tie the thatch below them, but as they near 
the top they make a sort of boatswain’s chair 
that is tied to a peg; the peg is fitted across un- 
derneath two rafters, the crossbar of the 
“chair” lying on the thatch already tied. The 
man squats on the bar and ties more thatch 
above himself. 

In far northern localities where raffia is 
scarce, a grass is used called nmi in Mano. It 
grows in exposed, sandy places and on rock 
ledges with scanty soil. Sometimes the leaves 
of the sa:la (Thaumatococcus daniellii) are also 
used. (Mano.) A house may have two or even 
three kinds of material in its roof if materials 
are hard to get. At the apex the rafter ends are 
frequently bound to a round billet a few feet 
long, the upper end of which is left projecting 
a foot or more. The final bit of thatching here 
is done by especially clever men, since much 
skill is required to prevent rain from penetrat- 
ing at this point. The frond ends are bound 
about the projecting end of the billet and a 
sort of matwork woven around and over them. 
For a roof cap, an old clay pot or a useless old 
bucket is sometimes placed on top of the pro- 
jecting end of the billet. It is more difficult to 
make the roof cap of the elliptical hut weather- 
proof. The thatch is put on very thick and 
doubled over the ridge, finally laced down with 
vines, or weighted with heavy mats made of 
midribs and vines. 

The supporting posts are generally plain, but 
now and then a few of them may have carved 
ornamentation. At Fisebu (Loma), those at the 
entrance were elaborately decorated with hu- 
man figures and other designs. 

There are usually several entrances, all with- 
out doors. In towns where cattle are kept, a 
crude fence encircles the house in line with the 
outer edge of the eaves. Stout posts with holes 
for wooden bars are set opposite the entrance 
posts. When the palaver house is not in use the 
bars are put in place to shut out the cattle. The 
fence also serves the purpose of keeping them 
from breaking down the clay bank by rubbing 
against it. 

When there is a loft it is made by fastening 
huge raffia midribs across the wall plates like 
joists of a house. Transversely across these 
midribs and secured to them, others are laid to 


form a floor. Mats may be spread over this to 
help prevent dirt from falling through. An 
opening in the floor gives access to the loft by 
means of a notched-post ladder brought in 
'when occasion demands; and a cover made 
from a slab of buttress root of a tree closes the 
opening. 

The Ge have a tendency to ceil the house 
with split raffia midribs tied on with split rat- 
tan. One at Sakripie was remarkable for the 
skill and excellent taste with which this had 
been done. 

Smaller open palaver houses or “village 
kitchens” may have only four stout supporting 
posts for the roof. In such cases the rafters are 
then attached to the edge of the circular loft, 
which is supported by two cross-beams. At 
the bases of these supporting posts there is often 
a hollow clay mound, 6 to 8 inches high, with 
an opening. The mound serves as a seat; the 
hollow is used for keeping small objects: pipes, 
tobacco, knives, and what not. 

Most palaver houses are unfurnished. There 
may be a fireplace in the center. In Ge and Gio 
large drums are often kept inside. Lying about 
may be half-finished baskets, mats, and the ma- 
terials from which they are made, with imple- 
ments or merely rubbish. Possibly one or more 
hammocks, rice hampers, baskets, buckets, oil 
pots, fiber material, some of the owner’s medi- 
cines, and other objects hang from the ceiling 
rafters. Protruding from the roof thatch are 
pegs on which are stuck hunting trophies: 
skulls and horns. Chief Towc (fig. 107, a) of 
Zata is a collector of buckets. He had thirty- 
two of them tied in a row to the rafters of his 
loftless palaver house, in which we camped 
several days. His ambition is to complete the 
circle. Ornamenting the wall were skulls of 
nine leopards, as many forest buffaloes, a croco- 
dile, and a cow. The cow had been eaten as a 
thanks-sacrifice after Towe had been proved 
by ordeal to be innocent of accusations lodged 
against him. 

Local men, on going to the palaver house, 
bring their own seats, which may be either the 
native chair, the hide of an animal, or a mat. 
Visiting guests are provided with seats by the 
owner. 

In Gio the men keep the place clean. Else- 
where, anyone of either sex may be asked by 
the chief to sweep it. 
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The Palaver House of the Southeast. In 
the southeast the palaver house is an entirely 
different institution. It is the “town’s strength,” 
and from its medicines radiate influences to 
ward off evil and insure prosperity. It has 
many of the attributes of a primitive temple. 

As already noted, with the exception of two 
in Tis, all the palaver houses we saw in the 
southeast were in Half-Grebo. Not every town 
has one. For meetings of the men the house of 
the chief medicine man (fig. 35, h) or the house 
of the war leader or the open shelter for the 
big war drum is used. It is possible that for cer- 
tain discussions men from adjacent towns may 
gather in the palaver house. Thus it would 
not be necessary for every town to have one. 

While varying somewhat in detail, the Half- 
Grebo structures were all of a uniform plan: 
rectangular in shape, built upon posts, with the 
floor 4 to 5 feet off the ground, and the eaves 
extending to the ground. All were thatched 
with raffia frond ends. In the Palepo dialect 
palaver houses are called tubakaL A description 
of that at Yopolo will suffice for all (fig. 8). 

This palaver house (fig. 35, f) faces west. It 
is 14 feet wide by 18 feet long and 16 feet to 
the roof cap. Like all the others it rests upon 
nine sets of posts in pairs, excepting at the cen- 
ter of the f agade end, where there are three. 
The posts at this end are ornamented with 
carvings. The facade end is closed with bun- 
dles of raffia about 2 inches in diameter and 18 
inches long, resembling long bologna sausages, 
fastened perpendicularly on a lattice of raffia 
midribs. Several midrib laths are fixed hori- 
zontally outside the raffia bundles at the level 
of the lower floor and at the level of the loft 
floor. The effect is most pleasing and artistic. 

Access to the interior, which consists of only 
one room, 5 feet high, with a loft overhead, is 
effected by two openings in the floor, 'one at 
each end of the house. Under each opening is 
a post 2 feet high, serving as a step. In the room 
are several drums — one very large one and a 
number of smaller ones — which were formerly 
beaten for war dances, for announcing and 
celebrating victories, and for ordinary dancing. 
In the loft are stored powerful medicines. Only 
the bodb batwa., the head doctor’s assistant, 
who is custodian of these, may enter the loft. 


Three circular openings in the facade end of 
the room, and two in the loft above it, enable 
the drummers and the occupant of the loft to 
see what is going on in the court below. 

On the floor, under the eaves, are logs serv- 
ing as seats for those permitted to enter the 
room when some ceremony or trial is being 
conducted, or some affair discussed. No woman 
is ever allowed to enter. Mrs. Schwab was 
stopped when about to do so. As one faces the 
facade, the bodio's seat is before the two left 
front posts, and the ttbw£s (head of the rear- 
guard in war) before the two posts at the right. 
Between them, before the center posts, sits the 
badio (war leader). His is the seat of highest 
honor. Behind him, and before the two central 
posts of the next row sits the woroba (town 
father or chief). In the space between the seats 
of the badio and the woroba is the fireplace. 
Here any “bush goat” {Cephalophus niger) 
killed by any person of the town must be 
cooked.^^ Failure in this means to pay a fine 
of a cow. 

Before the palaver house and lying 20 feet 
apart, parallel with it, are two log seats a foot 
in diameter, the one 18, the other 15 feet long. 
No woman is allowed in the space between 
these logs when they are occupied by men 
while a palaver of any kind is being talked. 
Facing these two logs and 12 feet from them is 
a fenced-in medicine place with a sacred tree 
in its center. Eight feet beyond this is the large 
hut of the paramount chief of the Palepo. The 
permanent stone pot-stands used for cooking 
the “town meat” (wild hogs, forest buffalo, 
and other animals) were lacking at Palepo, 
though we saw them at other places — in the 
Tuobo clan, for instance. 

There are also fireplaces before some of the 
palaver houses. When it is too dark to retire 
to the forest for discussion, and when some 
matter requiring immediate and secret action 
is brought to their notice late in the evening, it 
is apparently customary for the village worthies 
to come quietly out of their huts after the 
others are all asleep. Each brings a firebrand, 
but must wait until the chief has put his first 
into the fireplace, for his is sacred fire. 

A wooden plank which is cut from a but- 
tress root, upon which larger game is hacked 
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up for division among the village fathers, may 
be found lying in or near these palaver houses. 

Customs and Ceremonies in Connection with 
the Building of Palaver Houses, Throughout 
Liberia building the palaver house is entirely 
men’s work. The town palaver house is public 
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property, and the chief has the right to call 
upon any man under his authority to aid in the 
work. Even temporarily resident strangers are 
not exempt, if the chief chooses to call upon 
them for help. In Mano the chief may select 
the spot and insist that the house be erected 
upon it, but here as elsewhere the custom is to 
call a meeting of the town council; that is, 
heads of families and elders. They decide the 
matter unless opinion is divided, in which event 
the chief “cuts the palaver.” The council also 
apportions the work among the various families 
and villages. 

When it is a question of rebuilding, a diviner 
is usually summoned to determine whether or 
not the present spot is still lucky. 

Family or quarter palaver kitchens are built 
by members with what outside assistance they 
can get. 

Regarding the ceremonies in connection with 
the building of these in the north we were able 
to learn very little. Sometimes powerful medi- 
cines are buried under a post or the threshold 
or the hearth. These may include parts of the 
human body, the most powerful of all medi- 
cines. 

Among the Half-Grebo the procedure is as 
follows. After determining the site and appor- 
tionment of the work, all necessary material is 
collected and left outside the town. While the 
collecting process is going on, each guest of the 
town and each stranger passing through it must 
contribute a “stick” — a piece of the material 
to be used in the erection of the house. When 
all is ready to begin, the bodio is notified. Then 


Fig, 8 . Ground plan of the tubakai or 
palaver house (men’s cult “temple”) and 
its surroundings, Yopolo, Paiepo clan, 
Half-Grebo. the tubakai: Bodb’s 

(high priest’s) seat; -2, Badio’s (war com- 
mander’s) seat; 5, Tibwa’s (retreat leader’s) 
seat; 4, Woroba’s (town chiefs) seat; 5, 6, 
short posts, serving as steps to enter the 
“temple”; the place where the “bush 
goat,” the black forest antelope {Cephalo- 
phus niger)^ is cut up by the leader of the 
warrior class, b^ log seats used by men 
only when “talking a palaver.” town 
medicine place, stones held up by 

stick fences; medicine is buried underneath, 
d, the chief’s house; the town smithy is 
located near by. Scale: % inch equals i foot. 
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the spot upon which the building is to be 
erected and all approaches leading to it are 
scrupulously cleaned. On the evening when 
the comes to town, his arrival is an- 

nounced, and no one is permitted to leave. At 
the edge of the town the bodb goes through 
certain rites, after which he enters and is con- 
ducted to a house previously set apart for him. 
After he has performed his preliminary cere- 
monies inside he calls eight of the elders, who 
then enter and assist in making strong medicine 
for the new palaver house. No one besides the 
bodb and these eight elders may enter that 
house until he has departed. 

Next morning he goes to the place where the 
structure is to be erected. A bullock’s skin is 
laid upon the earth and the b odious medicines 
placed upon it. He then seats himself upon his 
ancestral chair and directs operations. First 
the house is staked off and the places where the 
posts are to be set up are indicated. The bodb 
then selects four of the eight men who had been 
chosen to remain in the house with him the 
previous night. These four men dig the holes 
for the three central posts of the front, before 
which the badio^s seat will later be. After these 
holes have been dug he puts the medicines pre- 
pared for “the strength of the palaver house” 
inside. The posts are then set up and firmly 
tamped by the four men. Until this operation 
has been completed, these men must neither 
speak nor be spoken to. Both they and the 
bodb must also have fasted until it is over. 
After these posts are id place the remaining 
ones are set up, and the whole structure is 
completed that same day. From the four most 
prominent households of the town four strong 
men are chosen by the bodb, aided by the 
badio, to do the thatching and to put on the 
roof cap. 

Because of the sacred nature of the palaver 
house, a human sacrifice is (or at least used to 
be) sometimes required. We were told that 
there lies buried in the ground under the pa- 
laver house at Yopolo an infant boy stolen from 
his mother when he was only two or three days 
old. His neck was broken, and his heart cut out 
and eaten, by those who performed the cere- 
monies, after which he was interred in the space 
between the badio^s and the njoorobcCs seats. 

Dwelling Houses. The dwellings of the 
native Liberians, like their palaver houses, are 


of two general types: the circular (fig. 39v rf) 
and the rectangular (fig. 38, a). The rectangu- 
lar is the true Kru hut. In our travels we saw it 
only in Sapa. Although the Half-Grebo and 
the Tie belong to the Kru group, they build the 
round type, insisting that this is the original 
form they had “fo’ grandfaddah, grandfaddah, 
grandfaddah time.” Since their ancestors have 
all come from the northeast, from what is now 
the French Ivory Coast, where there is only 
the round hut, this is probably true. 

Construction of Dwellings. Except for the 
walls, interior arrangements, and furnishings, 
the round house and its modified forms are 
built and thatched like the palaver houses of 
the north. The first step in the building of a 
round hut is to mark it out. A stick is driven 
into the ground at the center. Over this is 
slipped the looped end of a string as long as the 
radius of the hut. Another stick is fastened to 
the other end of the string and with it a circle 
is described. The line may be deeply inscribed 
or a narrow trench dug. Uprights of sharpened 
poles are driven into the ground line or the 
trench a few inches apart. In Mmo gbalu 
Myrianthus libericus is used largely for house 
poles. 

In the north and in Tie the hut wall is a circle 
of such stakes or poles driven into the earth 
with openings left for the doors. This frame- 
work is made rigid by horizontal rows of heavy 
vine, securely tied to the upright poles. Slender 
canes of go kala (Hy brophrynium braunk- 
num) are used in Mano. A ceiling is constructed 
on top of this wall, and over all is fastened a 
cone-shaped roof, the eaves extending well over 
the walls. Slender rafter poles extend from a 
central peak to the eaves and are bound by 
rows of vine. Thatch is tied on as described in 
connection with palaver houses. 

For roofing dwellings the Half-Grebo use 
the raffia “mat” common to central Africa. 
This is locally known as Congo thatch, because 
it was introduced by liberated slaves from the 
Congo who were landed in Liberia. 

After the roof is on, the earth floor is leveled 
and pounded. Except in Half-Grebo it is built 
up above the level of the ground and beaten 
very hard. In Half-Grebo it is level with the 
ground. Later on, it is given a smooth finish by 
rubbing it with charred cow dung or charcoal 
and finally polished to a gloss with a pulp of 



beaten hai leaves. Floors thus treated have 
about the hardness of good lime mortar and 
give a very pleasing effect to the interior. 
These finishing operations are done by women. 

The sides and lintel of the door frame, hewn 
from buttress-root slabs, are then set in place 



a 


and tied with vines to the door posts. The door 
sill, which is also a piece of buttress root, rests 
on several rows of short stakes driven into the 
ground, leaving the tops level Then the walls 
of the house are plastered inside and out with 
clay to a total thickness of 4 to 6 inches. The 
surfaces are repeatedly rubbed with clay and 
water to smooth them and fill in the cracks as 
the mass dries. Finally, a coat of cow dung 
mixed with black loam is rubbed on by hand. 
This coat forms the finish of the floors also in 
Mano and resists wear better than clay. Usu- 
ally walls are given a coat of white clay for 
looks. This is very appropriate, and adds that 
final touch that a coat of paint gives to more 
sophisticated houses. 

The exterior seat-banks and the interior fur- 
nishings — beds, partitions, water platforms — 
are built at convenient stages and treated in the 
same way as the walls or floors. 

In building the Half-Grebo house the ceiling 
is first constructed on the ground. Its support- 
ing posts are then set up, spaced so that the 
ceiling edge will come to their outer edge. The 
heavy ceiling is then lifted up onto them. Next, 
the poles of the circular wall are set in place 
about 3 feet apart. To them are bound several 
rows of thick rattan or vines, a foot or more 
apart and reaching all around the house except 
where the doors are to be. To this framework 



Fig. 9. Kpelle house, cross section; ground 
plan. Diameter: 16 feet. Scale: i inch equals 50 feet. 


are fastened mats or boards. The mats are 
woven from raffia-midrib “bamboos.” To 
make these, the midribs are split and the hard 
outer shell flattened out, causing it to split and 
crack longitudinally. A mat wall is usually 
plastered with clay both inside and out and 
given a finish of cow dung. If boards are used 
they are from 4 to 5 inches wide and half an 
inch thick, split and hewn from Musanga logs. 
They are overlapped and fastened upright by 
tying them to the framework and to each other. 
A plank wall is coated with dung or clay on 
the outside and with dung on the inside. Some 
houses we saw had been daubed with black 
mud over which white clay lines had been 
drawn in imitation of brick. 


The Kru house differs from the others in that 
it is a low, gabled structure with a floor built 
up off the ground. Both interior and exterior 
corner posts support the floor, which is of rafiia 


^For making of mats, see p. 125. 
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midribs laid across sticks with a midrib mat on 
top. The floor midribs extend outside the walls 
and are held in place by sticks tied across these 
projecting ends and to the supporting sticks. 
The side walls are of split midribs tied on. The 
ends and gables are closed with a coarse mat. 
The end sticks supporting the loft floor, which 
is of the same material and built in the same 
way as the lower floor, are fastened to the tops 
of the inner corner posts. The outside comer 
posts help to support the wall plates which, in 
turn, support the lower ends of the rafters. 




Fig. 10. Mano house, a, cross section; b, ground plan. 


The rafters are also midribs, of sufficient 
length for both sides of the roof. The large 
ends are left protruding over the edge of the 
wall plate to form the eaves on that side. A 
notch is cut into them at the ridge pole, over 
which they are bent dovm to the wall plate on 
the other side (fig. 38, a) . When all are fastened 
in place, the ends are trimmed evenly on both 
sides, the larger ends being left longer, as stated 
above. Transversely across the rafters, midrib 
laths are tied. The roof thatch is fastened to 
these. The roof extends from 3 to 5 feet be- 
yond the walls of both ends to form a sort of 
portico. This shelter is convenient for hulling 
rice and for other tasks that cannot be done 
inside. Where the gable mat joins that of the 
lower wall, midrib laths are fastened horizon- 
tally, both for ornament and support. 

Partitions extending from floor to ridge di- 
vide the interior into two or three “rooms” on 
each floor. The loft is used to store rice and 
other articles. The hearth is a molded slab of 
clay, nearly square, which may be moved 
about to suit the convenience of the housewife. 
One measured 31 by 34 by 3 14 inches. A 
wooden frame around the sides prevents its 
being easily cracked or broken. Pot-stands set 
upon this hearth are of molded clay or suitable 
stones. 

Except in the Half-Grebo houses, the dust- , 
soot- , and cobweb-covered ceilings are low. It 
is necessary for even medium-sized persons to 
stoop while moving about in most houses. For- 
getting to do so means a bump and a shower of 
soot and dirt on the head — a penalty we often 
paid. In the Kru type of house the people are 
obliged to bend at a right angle or to creep and 
slide along the floor. Four feet from floor to 
ceiling was the height of one in Sapa where we 
were obliged to camp. 

In the north, especially in Mano, the door 
frame often is very deep, projecting beyond 
the walls both inside and out, and is thickly 
plastered with clay. The inside projection then 
serves as one of the two little partitions usually 
found behind the door, between which billets 
of firewood are piled. 

The number of doors varies. In Mano, Loma, 
and Tie there is seldom more than one. In Gio 
there are usually two; in Half-Grebo, three. 
Sapa houses have one or two entrances in the 
front and one in the back wall, 14 to 18 inches 
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wide and 25 to 30 inches high, through which 
one crawls to enter. A stick 4 or 5 inches in 
diameter, extending across the full width of 
the house, supported by forked or notched 
posts, serves as a step, as well as a footrest or 
seat, as occasion may demand. 



C 


Fig, II, Ge palaver house for storing cult objects. 

cross section; ornamented ceiling; ornamen- 
tation on the ends of and between the roof rafters. 

Except in Sapa, doors seem to have been 
made formerly of hewn buttress-root slabs. 
Today these are often replaced by screens of 
midrib strips or pith tied together with rattan. 
Even where the latter type are now used — or 
those of Musanga plank, as on most of the Half- 
Grebo houses — we sometimes found the older 
kind, termite-eaten and decayed, lying about in 
villages or abandoned town sites. The buttress- 
root door is put in place when the frame is set 
up. When the door is made, pegs about 3 
inches long and of the door’s thickness are left 
projecting vertically beyond the corners at one 
side. When rounded, they fit into socket-holes 
in the sill and lintel and form the “hinges” upon 
which the door turns. 


The Sapa door is of midrib pith. At its cor- 
ners are rattan loops through which pass lengths 
of rattan, one at the top, another at the bottom. 
When the door is in place, these are fastened to 
the outer edges of the wall, constituting a kind 
of rod on which the door slides back and forth. 

Doors are sometimes incised or colored with 
clay in geometrical designs. Objects are carved 
in wood and fixed to them. A wooden door at 
Zorzor (Loma) had a gun and an elephant’s 
tusk at the top, a gourd and a native bill-hook 
in the center, a bracelet and a crescent at the 
bottom, all carved in relief (fig, 12, c). A 
Kpelle door had two carved breasts on the out- 
side near the center. 

Inside door fastenings are sticks and wooden 
bars. Various outside fastenings are employed: 
a loop of rattan or wire run through a hole in 
the door frame, acting as a hasp; sticks crossed 
over the door and wedged into the comers of 
the frame; raffia or oilpalm fronds set into the 
earth before the door — especially if the occu- 
pants are to be absent from town for a few 
days or longer. To render these fragile fasten- 
ings more secure, medicines are usually attached 
to them. Where the Poro cult is established 
(Mano, Loma, Gbunde), members may put up 
raffia curtains, the “Keep out” sign of the so- 
ciety.^^ 

We saw no real windows anywhere. For- 
merly, there were not even window openings. 
Now, at least one house in practically every 
town has them. They are most numerous in 
Half-Grebo. All are small and seldom admit 
either light or air, since the wooden or midrib- 
lath shutters are kept closed. Such “windows” 
are added as ornaments in imitation of houses 
seen at the coast. 

Interior of D'welUngs. One of the most dis- 
tinctive characteristics of any country is the 
interior arrangement and furnishing of its 
homes. This is as true of the primitive African 
populations as of Europe or America. Interiors 
differ from tribe to tribe in Liberia as they do 
from nation to nation in Europe. 

The Half-Grebo house is more roomy inside 
than any other of equal size. There are no beds, 
water-jar platforms, or bundles of wood to 
take up floor space (fig. 13). 


^*See p. 276. 
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As one enters any dwelling, whether small 
and poorly furnished or large and attractive, 
the hearth is always the first object upon which 
the eye lights. This is true both in the north 
and in the southeast. It is always in the center 




Fig. 13. Palepo house (Half-Grebo) , cross section; 
Z?, ground plan: /, supporting posts of ceiling; 2, the 
“man’s” hearth; 5, the “woman’s” hearth; 4 ^ water 
potstand of clay. Scale: !4 inch equals i foot. 


of the floor space, except in the Kxn house, 
which is so small that the hearth must be near 
one wall to leave sufficient room for a passage- 
way through the hut. The small space left be- 
tween the hearth and the wall behind it is filled 
with pots not in use and a few sticks of fire- 
wood. In all the larger Half-Grebo houses, 
and sometimes in others, there are two hearths. 
That at the center, where the larger pot-stands 
are kept, is called the men’s fire; that at the side 
is the women’s fire. Most of the cooking is 
done at the women’s hearth.^^ 

Pot-stands are nearly always of molded clay. 
In Gio they are built in one piece with the clay 
floor. In Mano three oblong stones are set on 
end, embedded in the floor. Elsewhere they 
are movable. The Gio and Half-Grebo make 
one or more depressions in the tops of their 
pot-stands in which to put salt, small cayenne 
peppers, and other seasonings, to have them 
handy while cooking, as well as to keep them 
dry. Generally a few leaves of tobacco are also 
kept there. 

The hearth is the center of the household’s 
activities. Around it, on blocks used for rolling 
out cotton seeds or on reed or raffia mats laid 
on the clay floor, sit the Mano and Gio women, 
stirring the pots of food with carved spoons, 
their wrists and ankles weighted with heavy 
brass and iron ornaments that glint in the flick- 
ering fire. There, too, on low, round stools 
often carved in pleasing designs, sit the Loma 
and Gbundc women, testing with a forked 
stick the soup they are cooking. There the 
Half-Grebo clansman sits by his fire on his 
low, ancestral chair, “bathing himself in the 
heat,” as he says, with his children near. At one 
side, squatting on a reed mat spread out on the 
polished floor, his wife at her hearth prepares 
the evening meal. There also the Sapa women 
sit on their midrib-mat floors, their legs out- 
stretched, while the children hungrily await 
the frequently inadequate food. 

Over the hearth, suspended from the ceiling 
or supported by posts (Gio), is the drying- 
tray, with or without sides, woven of midrib 
splits (fig. 14). In Half-Grebo a many-forked 
stick suspended from the high ceiling serves 
the same purpose. Leaf cones, strung on the 
vines by which the trays or forked sticks are 


^ See also p. 99. 
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suspended, protect the drying food from rats 
and mice. Lying on these trays or tied to the 
sticks are pieces of meat, fish, small bundles of 
seeds, peppers, cassava, salt wrapped in leaves, 
or other foodstuffs. In short, anything that 
needs to be kept dry or smoked is placed here. 
Over or near the drying-trays, baskets of vari- 
ous shapes and sizes hang suspended from the 
ceiling (fig. 15) ~ except in Half-Grebo where 
ceilings are too high and in Sapa where they 
are too low. 


sacred, but to be guarded from prowlers, are 
inside leaf-wrapped packets hung up or stuck 
into some inobtrusive place where they escape 
the notice of anyone not familiar with such 
objects. 

In the Kpelle, Mano, Loma, and Gbunde 
house, there are always from one to six clay 
beds (figs. 9 and 10). These are sometimes 4 ^>4 
feet at their greatest width, 5 feet long, and 
from 12 to 24 inches high. Where two of them 
come together they are separated by clay par- 



Fig. 14. Loma drying-tray rack, suspended over the hearth. 


Nearly as conspicuous as the hearth in the 
Half-Grebo house are the medicines and sacri- 
ficial shrines. These may be at the base of one 
of the posts supporting the ceiling or hung on 
the post itself, or elsewhere (fig. 76), In other 
tribes the medicines are kept in the darkest, 
most secret place in the house or in niches 
partitioned off from the main wall. Many of 
them are heirlooms, possessing magical powers, 
because they were cherished by spirits now 
ancestral. These are kept hidden. They are 
probably prayed to at intervals. Others, less 


titions of varying height. Often there is a 
wooden post set in the floor or in the bed plat- 
form, reaching to the top of the partition to 
protect its outer edge. In Gio and Ge there is 
seldom more than one bed platform, and that 
is rarely over a foot high; but it is considerably 
wider, extending nearly around one side of the 
house. It is as much a place upon which to set 
trade trunks and boxes and other prized pos- 
sessions as it is a place to sleep. All beds in the 
north are covered with reed or raffia mats or 
the skins of animals. In the southeast there are 
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tio bed platforms. One sleeps on a mat or skin 
spread upon the floor. 

In Mano, Loma, and Gbunds there is a clay 
wall reaching nearly to the ceiling across the 
foot of the bed nearest the front entrance. 
This wall, together with that of the house, and 
the jutting door frame or the uprights set into 
the floor behind the door, forms a three- walled 
space used for storing firewood. In Gio a rack 



Fig. 15. Loma hamper-basket, called 
zabogi, for storage of grain. 


suspended from the ceiling, or formed by four 
uprights set into the floor, is kept filled with 
firewood cut into uniform lengths. The Half- 
Grebo also have the swinging rack for this 
purpose. Here, and sometimes in Sapa, fire- 
wood cut into uniform lengths and stacked like 
cordwood was seen outside many huts. 


One or two water platforms are built against 
the rear wall of the house (fig. 13, 4). Ordi- 
narily there are two or three big clay water- 
pots standing upon them, held upright by rings 
of bark. At Towai Town (Gio) there were 
two good-sized platforms in the house of the 
chief’s head wife. On these were standing six 
large brass kettles of about lo gallons capacity, 
two galvanized buckets, and a 20-galIon iron 
pot, in addition to several large clay pots. All 
this was purely a show of wealth. In the south- 
east there are no such platforms. Waterpots 
are kept on the floor and, as in Gio, held up- 
right by a bark ring about 6 inches in diameter 
on which the pot is set. 

For hangers, forked sticks are secured to the 
frame when the house is being built, the prongs 
left protruding from the wall after it has been 
plastered. Such hooks may also be suspended 
from the ceiling or the wall plate after the 
house is built. An ingenious frame of midrib 
strips and hooks, tied together with split rattan 
to form a rack, often serves the same purpose. 
In the Half-Grebo house utensils and other 
objects are thrust in between the plank or mat 
walls and the vines that keep them in place, or 
they are tied to the framework. 

The better Mano hut looks neat and com- 
fortable with its mat coverings over the floor, 
beds, and walls. Among the other tribes, who 
do not make so many, the mats are rolled up 
and tied against the walls by vine loops when 
not in use. But for nicety of interior arrange- 
ment, the Gio display a taste foreign to the 
other tribes. Often they have a colored clay 
border around the walls and doors at both top 
and bottom, or a crude drawing, which some- 
times tells a story. Dishes, platters, bowls, mugs, 
wooden ladles, and all such things as are the 
pride of fortunate housewives are arranged 
around the walls. At Tapi Town in the house 
of the women’s cult leader there was a row of 
very fine plates, some pewter, some faience, 
hanging on the wall between the doors, form- 
ing a frieze. Beneath this hung a row of porce- 
lain bowls, each in its own rattan framework. 
All these were gifts from parents whose daugh- 
ters she had initiated into the cult and whose 
children she had helped bring into the world. 
In the house of Chief Tapi’s head wife there 
hung around the wall a row of beautiful luster- 
ware and majolica pitchers and mugs. 
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Usually houses are kept clean and tidy, 
though less so among the Half-Grebo than 
elsewhere. As in civilized lands, the condition 
of the home depends mostly upon the char- 
acter of the woman to whom it belongs. One 
is neat, with a horror of dirt and disorder; an- 
other is slovenly. 


by men and boys, except the plastering and 
coating of walls with white clay or cow dung, 
which is done by girls and women. Heads of 
families, if they have enough retainers, build 
their houses without outside assistance. If not, 
they can call upon other householders of their 
quarter. Chiefs have the right to call upon the 


Lights and Fires, Daylight comes into the 
native huts through doors or cracks in walls 
(or window-shutters where there are any). 
At night, bright fires of dry wood furnish light. 
If more is desired a brand is taken from the fire 
or rafHa midrib splints are lighted. In Sapa these 
latter are employed only when driver-ants in- 
vade the house. Pitch and pitch torches are 
unknown. In Gio, fire must never be brought 
into a house while there is still fire in it. To do 
so would mean misfortune to the inmates. In 


whole community for help if necessary. Food 
is the only return given for such help, with 
probably a feast at the completion of the work. 

An unmarried woman who wishes to live in 
a house of her own usually takes up a tempo- 
rary relationship with some man who is called 
by Liberians a “friend.” He builds a hut for 
her, in which he too will live as long as their 
relationship continues. If the woman does not 
have such a “friend” she may call upon a 
brother, her father, or (Gio) the town chief. 


Mano an individual other than an inmate of a 
house will not take midrib splints inside to light 
them. They must be given to someone living 
in the house, who lights them and hands them 
back. 

If for any reason it is necessary to make a 
journey after dark, especially through the for- 
est, firehrands are kept glowing by swinging 
them to and fro. Tlie lighted midrib splints 
used for going about town are too quickly 
consumed. 

People wishing to make a fire in the forest 
or on the farm take along live coals, a firebrand, 
or (Gbunde and Loma) a burning slowmatch 
made of pieces of old cloth tightly twisted. 
We met a number of parties on the way to 
their farms carrying this last. No one of whom 
we inquired in all the tribes had ever heard of 
firesticks. Where no live embers are available 
two stones are struck against each other 
(Loma), or a stone or gunflint against an iron 
implement, and the sparks thus produced are 
caught on tinder. This tinder is often procured 
by scraping the “wool” from the fibrous sheath 
at the base of a palm leaf. 

Customs and Ceremonies in Connection mth 
the Building of Dwellings, To build his dwell- 
ing house each man, whether married or single, 
collects material and builds for himself with 
whatever help he is able to get from male rela- 
tives, friends, or others. All building is done 


In Sapa she may be given as a temporary wife 
to a stranger on condition that he build a house 
for her and remain in the village with her. In 
Loma the house of a widow is repaired or re- 
built by the late husband’s brothers or relatives 
to whom she belongs by inheritance.^® If she 
enters into relations with any other man, then 
the responsibility of housing her becomes his 
and that of the heirs ceases. It is a generally 
accepted principle that before an unmarried 
man builds a house for a woman he must notify 
those to whom she belongs; otherwise they will 
make trouble for him. 

For permission to build in an established 
community in Loma, an outsider goes to any- 
one he may know or to the hut of anyone he 
chooses. This person accompanies him to the 
chiefs place. The outsider presents the chief 
with a fowl and states his desire. If he can 
satisfactorily account for himself he gets per- 
mission to become a resident, since each addi- 
tional male means more prestige for the chief. 
In Mano, too, a stranger must account for him- 
self and agree to abide by the laws and customs 
of the clan. Mandingos can get permission to 
build only in villages that have a market. In 
Sapa the procedure for an outsider is the same 
as in Loma. If the chief agrees, the man may 
remain as long as he behaves himself according 
to local standards. If he has no wife and a 
woman is available, she is given to him. She 
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^®See p. 416. 
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then belongs to him, as do the children she 
bears. If he leaves she goes with him. In that 
event he will some day find a delegation from 
her people waiting for him at his new home, to 
whom he must give a woman to replace the 
one given him. 

From some tribes we were unable to get any 
information concerning building ceremonies. 
In Gio there seem to be no preliminary cere- 
monies. For the success, health, and prosperity 
of the owner, medicines are buried under the 
hearth before the floor is made. In Loma a 
diviner is usually consulted to learn whether or 
not the spot selected is suitable. If it is, he de- 
termines what sacrifice the builder must make. 
This may be a fowl, a piece of cloth, cola nuts, 
a mat, or any object at all. Next, he determines 
to whom sacrifices must be made: ancestors, 
spirits, totems, even Gala (God). Lastly, his 
oracles tell where the sacrifice must be placed: 
under the threshold, over the lintel, in the roof 
thatch, buried inside, hung against the wall, or 
elsewhere. Sacrifices such as cloth and mats 
must be replaced by new ones when they be- 
come too old. If the sacrifice is an animal, only 
the blood is sprinkled where the diviner directs. 
While making the sacrifice to ancestors, one 
petitions one’s mother, if she be dead, to grant 
whatever one may desire. 

In Half-Grebo and Sapa the doctor is called 
to make medicine before anything is done about 
clearing or cleaning up the site. This medicme 
he buries somewhere in the spot chosen, after 
he gives instructions that he is to be called 
when the house is finished. Then he will make 
more medicines. There seem to be no other 
ceremonies during the building process. A big 
feast is cooked by the owner’s wives when the 
house is finished. In Loma this is done only for 
the men who have helped, though the feast is 
not made until after the women have plastered 
the walls. 

When the house is ready for occupancy 
(Loma) the owner is sometimes directed by 
the diviner to twist and tie together two rods 
— one with whitish, the other with dark- 
colored bark. Holding these in his hands the 


owner walks around the new house the speci- 
fied number of times, then sets them up near it 
in the place indicated. Or he may be directed 
to set up a given number of forked sticks near 
the main entrance. Either of these operations 
is regarded as a personal sacrifice to ward off 
danger and insure success. 

At Bedezea (Gbunde) we saw a hut already 
occupied, though only the circle of wall poles 
had been set up and the roof built. Just before 
we reached this town, medicine had been buried 
under the threshold of the house and a flat stone 
about the same size as the door sill had been 
placed over the medicine to prevent its power 
from escaping. The men were about to put 
the door frame in place, but our coming sup- 
plied them with a most acceptable excuse for 
quitting. 

Here, as in Sapa and Half-Grebo, it is cus- 
tomary upon moving into a new house to peti- 
tion Kwo^^^ for things most desired — much 
goods, many children, long life, and the like. 
Each phrase of the petition ends in a chanted 
and drawn out 00000 . At the first new moon 
after moving in the doctor is called to make 
medicine that wUl insure the granting of all 
petitions made at the time of first entrance. He 
must also remove whatever evil influences he 
may “find,” and counteract any medicines that 
jealous or spiteful persons may have made for 
the owner’s hurt. 

In Sapa a fowl is cooked on the first fire 
made inside a new house, its blood and feathers 
having first been smeared on the posts. The 
fowl is eaten as usual. This sacrificial ceremony 
is repeated at new moons as often as necessary 
to keep in the good graces of ancestral and 
spiritual forces that might otherwise do harm. 
Where the circular house has been adopted by 
members of this tribe the blood and feathers 
are smeared on the four posts that support the 
ceiling, as is done in Half-Grebo. 

From the. time of the first clearing of the 
building site, four months must pass before the 
builder may kill a fowl, lest his household be 
scattered as fowls scatter dirt while scratching 
for food. 
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MISCELLANEOUS STRUCTURES 


Temporary Shelters, Spirit Houses, etc. 
Beside the palaver houses and dwellings there 
are field shelters, sick huts, chicken hovels 
(kulu, Mmo), miniature spirit or medicine 
houses, and the temporary shelters of hunters, 
fishermen, and travelers who are caught by 
nightfall in the forest. 

Field shelters may be temporary or perma- 
nent. The former are little more than a ridge 
pole held up by two forked poles, and rafters 
resting on the ground. These are thatched with 
oilpalm fronds, which are plentiful, easy to cut, 
and handy on the farm. They are split with the 
leaflets still on and the halves laid horizontally 
with the leaflets hanging down over the ones 
below. This makes a quick shelter, which lasts 
only a few months. Permanent farm shelters 
are primarily for storing rice. If the head of a 
household desires one he must build it himself. 
A loft supported on four heavy posts is care- 
fully roofed and covered with the very best 
thatch obtainable. There are no walls, but the 
people do not hesitate to sleep there occasion- 
ally, unless leopards are known to be in the 
neighborhood. Here they cook the noonday 
snack of roast cassava. Here many odd jobs 
are done by individuals not inclined to do the 
heavier work of planting, weeding, and cutting 
firewood. Here the rice is threshed and the 
day’s supply hulled in a mortar before the 
workers go home in the evening. Here the 
children play around while mother is at work, 
and the brood of chickens brought along for 
the day can be seen at their little business of 
retrieving stray grains of rice, chasing insects, 
and robbing ants of their eggs. 

Sick huts are of the most temporary nature. 
When built for patients with smallpox they are 
burned afterward. They are usually on an old 
abandoned farm site, not too far from the 
village. 

Spirit houses, or medicine houses, vary from 
tiny huts 4 feet high, to houses of standard size 
where the keeper of the medicine shares the 
house with the spirits. The former may take 
the form of wayside shrines where offerings 
are made to the spirits. Spirit houses are not 
very common. 

^^See pp. 137 ff. and 271. 


Notes are given elsewhere on building the 
blacksmith shop.^"^ 

Latrines. Small children usually urinate on 
the nearest rubbish heap. Older ones and adults 
go to the larger streams if they are conveniently 
near (also to smaller ones during the rainy sea- 
son), to the bushes and plantains at the edge of 
town, along the trails, or any convenient place 
where they will be unexposed. (This necessi- 
tates one’s being constantly on guard in walk- 
ing anywhere in or near villages.) They defe- 
cate upon broad leaves laid upon the ground. 
Leaves and contents are then picked up and 
thrown upon the rubbish heap or anywhere 
convenient. The Gio have a riddle, “Throw 
bush, throw path”; that is, What is the thing 
you throw into the bush and also upon the 
path? The answer is, “The leaf-bundle con- 
taining the feces,” indicating that it is likely to 
fall short of its mark. Often the wind blows 
the leaves back upon the thrower while the 
heavier contents proceed and fall somewhere 
near the place intended. 

A few latrines seen in Mano and Gio, and 
one in Sapa, seem to be a comparatively recent 
and not very popular innovation (fig. 41, e). 
They were concealed by shrub screens grow- 
ing behind the houses on the edge of the built- 
over area. Men’s and women’s were separate 
and on different sides of the town. They con- 
sist of a log lying on the ground, upon which a 
person squats, or a log held up by forked posts 
upon which he sits while another log lying 
below serves as a footrest. No hole is dug; the 
feces lie exposed. At several places there were 
heaps of rice chaff with which to cover them 
if one felt inclined to expend the necessary 
energy. 

For toilet paper the soft and tough leaves of 
several varieties of plants or smooth, round 
sticks are used. Dried plantain leaves are best. 

Bridges and Other Means of Crossing 
Water. Small streams are forded, or two or 
three sticks may be laid over them. Occasion- 
ally a tree growing on one bank of a larger 
stream is cut so as to fall across and serve as a 
bridge. If the water rises too high one waits 
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for it to recede, a leisure that once was ours in 
the southeast. There were formerly no other 
bridges in Mano, Ge, and Gio, until they were 
required by the Government. Suspension or 
“hammock” bridges made of rattan have long 
been in use in Loma, Kpclle, and Gbunde, as 
well as in other western Liberian tribes having 
the Poro cult (fig. 32). They are “built by and 
under the care of the Bush devil.” 

Canoes seem never to have been in use in the 
interior, nor did we see them anywhere in our 
travel except at a crossing of the Kiki River in 
Half-Grebo, where there is a Government 
ferry which runs only during the flood season 
(%. 33, «). 

Crude rafts of Musanga logs are used on the 
larger waters of Mano, Ge, and Gio. A length 
of rattan fastened to a tree on each bank serves 
as a cable. A loop of the same material is passed 
over this cable and fastened to the prow of the 


rectangular raft where a man stands holding 
the cable. With the aid of the current he works 
the rickety contraption hand-over-hand to the 
opposite bank. Where the rivers were in flood 
a strong man was completely exhausted by the 
time he had made a round trip with a loaded 
raft (fig. 33, b). People do not cross on these 
rafts when the rivers are high unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary, for it is practically taking 
one’s life in one’s hands. Once, when the loop 
broke and the acting ferryman was forced to 
let go of the cable, we expected to lose two of 
our men and the trunks with our instruments 
and notebooks and most of our cash. The al- 
most submerged raft raced crazily downstream 
but was finally swept toward shore, where the 
men caught hold of overhanging bushes and 
stopped it. They then very slowly and with 
great effort pulled it back, holding to branches 
and roots. 


VILLAGE LIFE 


To appreciate and gain some insight into 
native life, one must spend considerable time in 
different villages at different times of the year, 
for activities vary with the seasons. By so do- 
ing, one sees and learns what no amount of 
questioning or superficial observation would 
ever enable one to discover. Also, relatively 
speaking, there is as much difference between 
the daily life in a bush hamlet far out in the 
forest and that in the large town of a para- 
mount chief as there is between life in a “hill 
town” of western Massachusetts and that in 
Boston. Then, too, the general appearance of 
a town and the manner in which its affairs are 
conducted depend a great deal on the character 
and ambitions of the chief. 

While we were in the north it was the season 
of farm cutting, burning, clearing, and planting 
the “tide-over” first rice in low, moist spots. 
When we reached the country behind Cape 
Palmas the first of the year’s new rice crop was 
being cut for immediate consumption and green 
corn was being eaten. We left before the sea- 
son of heaviest rains had set in, when only 
necessity would induce people to leave town. 
Then the men would loll around the house 
smoking, visiting, and chatting with each other, 


or possibly helping to crack palm nuts to get 
kernels ready for oil-making or for trading in 
the more or less distant markets. 

We had little need for our alarm clock. Usu- 
ally we were awakened before dawn by the 
sound of some woman near our hut beating rice 
in a mortar for an early morning meal. Then a 
voice would be heard somewhere out in the 
dark. A door would creak. More voices. Cocks 
crowing. Goats and sheep beginning to “talk.” 
More doors creaking here and there. By dawn 
the whole village was awake and stirring. Every 
morning, in each town where we camped, in 
every part of the country except Sapa, there 
was the file of women with their large pots 
balanced upon their heads, going to fetch wa- 
ter for the men’s morning baths. While the 
water was being heated they swept and picked 
up rubbish inside and near the houses. The 
dung dropped by cattle as they wandered about 
during the night was at a premium; it was im- 
mediately rubbed on the house walls or set 
aside to be used later. Other little matters were 
also attended to. While the men were' taking 
their hot baths outside at the bathing place the 
women were getting things ready to go to 
the farms. 


“See p. 271. 
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Qne by one the household groups — the 
women with their children, each individual 
carrying implements for work, a fowl basket 
with mother-hen and her brood, a pot contain- 
ing uncooked food, or a firebrand — passed out 
towards the clearings or farms. Those who 
were fortunate enough to have something left 
over from the evening meal ate it before going 
out. Very few used any of the precious morn- 
ing time in cooking before setting out. By 
eight, practically everyone had gone, excepting 
the old, sick, or crippled, the smiths, and those 
few who were taking a day off or had some 
other pressing work to do at home. The chief 
himself often went unless he had guests or a 
palaver to settle. A gourd of palm wine would 
be brought, which he and the men in the pa- 
laver house soon disposed of. 

Strolling about the town we watched those 
who had not gone to the farms. They were 
busy carding or spinning cotton, dyeing and 
drying the cotton yarn, making a warp, or 
weaving cloth. (North only.) Others were 
preparing fibers, or making twine of them; 
weaving raffia bags, baskets, mats; making a 
door, a fish net, a kinja^ repairing implements, 
or sewing cloth strips to form a wide do th.^^ 
Goats, sheep, fowls, ducks, and dogs were 
walking about everywhere, seeking something 
to eat. In Gbunde and Loma old women often 
had greens, peppers, bananas, and other native 
garden truck exposed for sale before the huts. 
Behind this display, seated on their round stools 
where they might see and hear everything in 
the vicinity, as well as wait upon possible pur- 
chasers, these old women were energetically 
spinning. In towns where there was a smithy, 
this was the center of interest, the place for the 
men to foregather and gossip.^® Passing stran- 
gers stopped here to relate and to hear news or 
account for their presence in those parts. Men 
came to have knives or implements made, to 
buy them, or merely to have them sharpened 
and a new handle put on. A few times we saw 
a party of hunters stop at the smithy to have a 
dog-bell strap mended before they set out. 

About the middle of the morning a wife of 
the chief, when he was at home, brought to the 
palaver house a huge wooden bowl or an enam- 
eled trade basin of cooked rice with a relish on 

“See pp. 181-82. 


top in the shape of some boiled fresh or dried 
meat or fish. If these were lacking, palm oil 
was poured over the rice. Sometimes the relish 
was a thick soup in a separate dish. All the men 
present or near by were invited to partake. 
When we were invited we joined in for cour- 
tesy’s sake. It always seemed like a swallowing 
marathon, where the prize went to him who 
could stuff his mouth oftenest with the biggest 
handfuls. 

In the dry season, as the day grew hotter, 
white clay-smeared infants were brought out to 
lie on mats in the blazing sun. Very old people 
sat on their ancestral chairs before their doors. 
Some small children left at home were helping 
as they could in the housework, running er- 
rands or fetching water. Others were playing 
or rolling about on the ground or kitchen 
floors. An ambitious potter might work at her 
trade all morning, but usually she worked only 
an hour before going to the farm, and then 
again upon returning later in the day. 

The tranquillity of the village lire was now 
and. then upset by the sudden appearance of a 
Government messenger or soldier. With 
threats and abuse he would demand that palm 
wine, food, or whatever he fancied, be brought 
at once. He was usually given these things as 
soon as possible, that he might pass on quickly. 

Our entrance, too, upset everything for the 
time being, especially since we were to camp 
there. The villagers eyed us with suspicion and 
waited to see whether we would treat them 
with the condescension they had learned to 
expect from English-speaking foreigners. Some- 
times we heard excited stage whispers. The 
commotion would not subside until they had 
learned why we had come, what we had, and 
what they might possibly get out of us. 

During the planting and early harvest season, 
the first of the returning workers appeared 
about four in the afternoon. The women car- 
ried heavy loads of firewood and anything 
edible they had found, such as mushrooms, 
greens, big snails (Achatim) done up in neat 
packages of leaves tied with vine, along with a 
few heads of old rice from the field storehouses, 
or perhaps new rice barely ripe enough to be 
eaten, which is very difficult to thresh out but 
is considered a great delicacy. In Half-Grebo 

^See also p. 142. 
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bundles of forage for goats, in addition to the 
rice and firewood, were balanced on top of the 
women’s kmja's. With the return of these 
workers the round pf the late afternoon work 
began. This, for the women, was fetching wa- 
ter, treading and hulling rice, making palm oil, 
and preparing the evening meal. For the men 
it was house-building, repairing, getting imple- 
ments ready for the next day’s work, or doing 
whatever unfinished tasks they had on hand. 
Those who had palm wine gathered with friends 
and relatives in the palaver house. In Half- 
Grebo the elect gathered at the drinking club’s 
shelter at the entrance to the town. Some men 
merely loafed, while they were waiting for 
their food. 

The last of the returning workers, arriving 
at dusk, had to grope about as they got the 
evening meal ready. The pounding of their 
pestles could be heard until late. Before these 
tardy ones had reached home, the early ones 
had already devoured what had been set before 
them, and the youngsters were out playing and 
dancing. Their fathers and older brothers had 
joined the others at the drinking club or pa- 
laver house. 


If there was a moon, especially a new one, 
everybody would catch the mood of the young- 
sters. Boys in a ring clasping hands and singing 
to the suggestive beat of a stick-drum or a tin 
pan, stamping out the rhythm with bare feet 
on the ground, were oblivious of the daytime 
world. It was playtime. Some of the games 
were reminiscent of drop-the-handkerchief, 
farmer-in-the-dell, and snap-the-whip. Some 
were even better. The girls, less boisterous^ 
shufiied back and forth with pretty gliding 
movements and flirtatious gestures. In another 
group was a talking-drum, and perhaps a pro- 
fessional drummer, a troubadour, if you please. 
Inspired by his sibilant strumming each would 
step his turn at a solo dance, some with grace- 
ful footwork; some more barbaric and sinuous; 
some, who had been drinking, furiously whirl- 
ing and jumping — all joyous, on and on and 
on, far into the night. At length the spirit 
would ebb. One by one, they would slip away 
home. One by one, house doors would be shut. 
Finally, the last of the conversations inside 
ended. Sleep was upon these tired people. 
There remained only the night’s voices in the 
surrounding forest. 


AGRICULTURE AND TIME RECKONING 

AGRICULTURE 


A CROP failure in a primitive country is 
a calamity for which there is no remedy 
until the next harvest. Serious drought or 
deluge means months of famine. Anything at 
all that interferes with farming operations, the 
preparation of the land, or the care of the 
growing crop, is likely to inflict hardship and 
sujffering.^ To insure bountiful harvests and 
avert disaster primitive people take every pos- 
sible precaution, but their reliance is on medi- 
cines, taboos, sacrifices, and petitions to spirits 
— not always with happy results. 

The acquaintance of the Liberian native 
with agricultural principles is very slight. 
When he does come in contact with them he is 
as likely as not to think them absurd. Manur- 
ing he considers an abomination: “One would 
taste it in whatever is grown in it.” Yet experi- 
ence has given him a certain knowledge of the 
best way to cultivate the few crops he grows. 
That this experience has been ignored by for- 
eigners is one reason why attempts to improve 
native agriculture have often met with so little 
response. 

Rice, the principal crop, is planted twice 
during the year practically everywhere except 
in Sapa. The first planting is for a small, tide- 
over crop; this is planted in low, moist places. 
In Gio, seed from the dry-time swamp crop is 
used to plant the upland, rainy-season farms. 
In Half-Grebo there is sometimes even a late, 
third planting. 

Corn and beans are planted three times a 
year in Sapa. Sugar cane, plantains, and other 
foods are planted once, at any time of the year, 
preferably near the beginning of either the 
spring or fall rainy season. Cassava (Manihot) 
does best if planted in the dry season so that it 
sprouts just as the very first rains come on. 

In Gbunde, Loma, and Gio farms are aban- 
doned after one planting. In Mano they are 

^ There has been in the past, in some parts of Africa, 
a regrettable tendency to draw upon the available man 
power of the tribal areas to a serious degree for Gov- 
ernment road-making, and labor on Government 
buildings and farms. The necessity for leaving the 


planted for two successive years. In Sapa only 
the richest spots of the previous year’s farm 
are replanted. Ground is allowed to lie fallow 
for several years: three to six in Loma, four to 
five in Mano and Sapa, seven in Gio. The pref- 
erence is to wait, if possible, for the softwood 
trees that spring up in abandoned farms to 
attain a good size. This requires about five 
years for Musanga and six to seven years for 
most other kinds. 

The present method of rice culture is waste- 
ful of land. In many sections through which 
we traveled it had caused the destruction of 
much forest. According to an official of the 
Nigerian forestry service, a material lessening 
in the annual rainfall is already evident where 
this destruction is going on. It is to be lamented 
that the West African Governments do not 
expend as much energy in saving the timber 
that is one of the country’s greatest assets as 
they do in collecting taxes. Other methods of 
cultivation, requiring much smaller areas, might 
be introduced and the population gradually 
accustomed to them. 

Implements. All the agriculture we saw 
may be called hoe-culture, for the hoe is the 
implement most used throughout the country. 
There are two kinds of hoes: one is a narrow 
iron blade fastened to a hooked stick (fig. 65, 
a ) ; the other is merely the hooked stick sharp- 
ened. This second form we found only in 
Mano, where it is used in moist and soggy 
ground. The women claim that the earth does 
not cling to it as to the iron kind. Pointed 
sticks and machetes are also used in planting, 
the former only in Mano, the latter mostly in 
Tie, where hoes are not used at all. 

For cutting undergrowth, vines, and small 
trees, the native machete is still used extensively 
in the north, though it is being very slowly 
replaced there, as it already has been to a great 

people free at the most important time of the year, 
farm-cutting time, to cut their own farms, has been 
ignored. It is a wise Liberian regulation that all road 
work shall stop for two months at this season. 
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extent in the southeast, by the imported one 
known throughout West Africa as the cutlass. 
In Loma the native machete is called kpwiliya 
(fig. 65, d). The men carry one or more of 
them, sharpened for use, in rafSa bags as they 
go out to work in the morning. In Mano men 
whet them from time to time one on the other, 
edge to edge, or on a stone carried to the farm 
for the purpose, or even on a convenient stone 
by the wayside. Very often a gravestone is 
also a whetstone. 

Crude gloves of raw antelope skins are worn 
on one hand by many men in the north while 
cutting bush, as a protection against thorny 
undergrowth. When these become hardened 
by drying in the sun after being wet, they are 
made pliable again by beating them against a 
tree and rubbing them with palm oil. In Loma 
these gloves are called zewolo. 

The native axe (gbo^ Mano; dua, Gio; zo:va^ 
Loma) is still in use everywhere (fig. 65, b). 
It has a narrow head, only an inch to an inch 
and a half wide at the cutting end and tapers 
to less than half an inch at the other. It is set 
in the knobbed end of a club-like wooden han- 
dle about 20 inches long, through which a hole 
has been burned with a red-hot pointed iron. 

Hoes and rice-planting sticks belong to the 
women. A person of either sex may own a 
machete. When these are of native make, those 
of the women appear to be lighter than those 
of the men. Only in Sapa does the woman, as 
well as the man, have her own axe. 

Insuring the Fertility of the Soil. Before 
beginning farm cutting various precautions 
are taken to make certain that the soil will be 
fruitful. In Loma a diviner or a medicine man 
is generally consulted as to whether the place 
chosen will yield a bountiful crop. If the site 
is found favorable he will designate the sacri- 
fices or medicines to be made and the taboos 
to be observed. In Palepo medicine is obtained 
from a person of either sex who has a reputa- 
tion for knowing just what to do — a kind of 
Farmer's Almanac incarnate. This medicine is 
mixed with some grains of seed rice and the 
mixture is put in the ground where the new 
farm is to be cut. If the grains send up shoots 
it is a favorable sign and bush cutting will 
begin. In Mano before beginning his cutting 


a man often secretly plants a vine called bek- 
kala, a wild yam, covering it with dirt so no 
one will see it. No woman may do this. This 
is a big-crop medicine. More frequently, the 
head of the Sande cult^ is called upon by a 
man who is about to begin cutting. He gives 
her a white fowl and some rice, and she ac- 
companies him to a giant bombax on or near 
the farm-to-be. Here she kills the fowl in 
sacrifice, making supplications to the ancestral 
spirits for protection from accident during 
cutting and for fruitful fields. She next cooks 
the two offerings together. When the dish is 
done she tastes it and gives a taste to the man. 
Then they both seat themselves and consume 
every morsel, including the bones. 

In Tie, if a man accidentally cuts himself 
while engaged in farm cutting, an investigation 
is held to learn whether his wife has had inter- 
course with another man. For no other reason, 
it is believed, could the accident happen at this 
time. If it is a woman who cuts herself it is the 
husband who is supposed to have been unfaith- 
ful. A confession is demanded, but not the 
name of the corespondent. When the man or 
woman, as the case may be, has acknowledged 
the trespass, husband and wife together pour 
water on the ground as a sign that the affair 
has “run away from them”; that is, has termi- 
nated so far as they are concerned, just as the 
poured-out water has run into the ground. 

Cutting the Farm. The method of farm 
clearing is the same as in the Cameroun. The 
tangle of vines, undergrowth, and shrubs is first 
cut with machetes to the height of a man’s 
head, leaving the overhead tangle untouched. 
This small slash is allowed to dry where it 
falls; then the trees are cut with axes. These 
are generally attacked as groups with a big 
tree at the center. The smaller ones are hacked 
something more than half way through, and 
then the big one is felled, bringing all the others 
down with it, since they are bound together 
by a network of dried vines. When a tree has 
large, buttress roots a crude platform of sticks 
is erected around the trunk above the roots, 
where the men stand while they hack. Forest 
giants are left standing, if their shade will not 
interfere too much with the crops. Where the 
shade will be detrimental a fire is built at the 
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base of the tree which will at least kill it, if not 
bring it down. 

Farm cutting is done by the men with the 
help of older boys, who are very proud to be 
counted with the men. In Tie women some- 
times clear a small place that has lain fallow 
for a little farm of their own. 

When cutting their farms along the ways, 
the Kpclle and Mano have the good sense not 
to cut the trees and brush bordering the paths. 
Thus a most welcome shade is provided for 
those who must travel when the sun is hot. 
Since weeds do not thrive in the shade the 
work of keeping the road clear is reduced to 
a minimum. 

The Bush-Cutting Champion. In the south- 
east it is customary for every village to have 
a champion farm-cutter (fig. 79, e). In Gio 
where we first saw one the custom has been 
adopted from the tribes farther south. Such a 
man is much sought after by chiefs to set the 
pace for their workers. He and his immediate 
followers have a special dance that will be de- 
scribed later.® As an emblem of his prowess 
the champion wears a crested helmet of native 
make and design (fig. 82, a and c). The one 
we saw in Gio had tail feathers of the touraco 
in its crest. In Tie and Sapa they were other- 
wise ornamented. When the champion dies or 
becomes too old to hold the title, the helmet 
passes on to his most capable son, provided he 
can defend the title in open contest and is ac- 
claimed champion by the assembly. We can- 
not, however, imagine such a contest being 
entered into with the zeal of a Tunney seeking 
a Dempsey’s honors. The family of the late 
incumbent views both title and helmet as heir- 
looms, and would-be champions are unlikely 
to forget the danger of poisoned food. 

Another method employed in the north to 
keep a party of farm-cutters working steadily 
is to include an entertainer in the group. This 
man has a small drum made of a hollowed-out 
billet of wood not over 4 inches in diameter. 
This he holds in one hand, beating it at a lively 
tempo. To its accompaniment he sings an 
improvised commentary on trivial incidents, 
makes fun of a lazy man, or makes up a fable 
about the spider — and so on for hours. 
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Clearing the Slash. After the cutting, some 
time must be allowed for the sun to dry the 
brush and the tree limbs. Then the men light 
them with sacred fire. In Sapa and Tie the 
women may assist. If, for any cause, the burn- 
ing is too long delayed, until the stumps and 
weeds have* grown again, these green things 
tend to hinder the fire’s progress. As a result, 
the burning is poor, necessitating much extra 
labor in clearing. The same is true if clearing 
does not speedily follow the burning. 

Farm burning is the signal for all the kites 
in the region to gather and pick up any small 
animals such as rats, mice, and squirrels that 
may be fleeing from the fire. One wonders 
that they do not perish as they dive down into 
the smoke and flames to seize their prey. From 
this habit they are called smoke-hawks. 

Clearing away the unburned rubbish is 
mostly men’s work, but in Tie both sexes work 
at it. Material good for firewood is saved, 
small stuff piled and burned, big pieces left 
where they lie. 

Planting. When the burning and clearing 
are over, the planting begins (fig. 54, a). The 
time is opportune, for the ground has been 
loosened by the expansion of moist soil during 
the firing and it is covered with a layer of 
ashes, which are recognized to be good for 
the crop. Every effort is made to get the entire 
farm planted before the heavy rains begin and 
wash the ashes away. If necessary, planting 
may be done before the partly burned trunks 
and limbs are cleared. They are taken out later 
as needed for firewood. 

There are two general methods of making a 
farm. One necessitates energetic measures and 
many laborers if the farm is a large one. The 
entire area is cut, burned, cleared, and planted 
in one big drive. Sometimes as many as twenty 
women will be working together on a chiefs 
farm, hurrying to get everything planted be- 
fore the weeds and shoots start up. The other 
method lends itself to the small farmer who 
has only one wife. He may cut a small patch 
at a time, burn it, clear it, and plant it bit by 
bit. It is not uncommon to see part of a farm 
undercut but not felled, another part ready to 
bum, while the man is clearing up a plot just 


®See p. 157. 
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burned and his wife is planting as fast as he 
clears. In still another part the new rice is 
already up. This is particularly true in the 
Mano country where some people make dry- 
time farm in the swamps. When the season is 
at its driest the swamp is cut and burned, men 
planted without waiting for the rams. There 
is enough moisture in the soil to mature a crop 
before the rains flood the area. As soon “ this 
patch of swamp rice is up a small patch will be 
planted at the edge of the swamp m time to 
Lnefit by the first rains. Still higher land will 
be planted only when the real rains are ex- 
pected. In this way the Mano man has a suc- 
cession of crops and is seldom without rice 

In Liberia rice is the staple crop. It is planted 
by the women and girls, as are most other foo 
crops used by the natives. There are excep- 
tioiis, however, to this rule. The men help 
plant rice in Gbunde; they set out bananas and 
plantains there and in Loma, and probably else- 
where; they plant peanuts in Sapa. In 
too, both sexes plant yams (Dioscorea), 
(Xanthosoma sagittifolium), cassava (Maw- 
hot), sugar cane, corn (put in before the rice), 
and set out bananas and plantains 


vessel containing the seed rice. Then sowing 
may begin. In Palepo medicine is also mixed 
with the seed rice as a safeguard against de- 
structive animals. , , 

Rice is sown broadcast in the north, then 
worked under with a hoe or a pointed stick 
(flg 54 , b). In Half-Grebo and Sapa tiny holes 
are dug with hoes; in Tie with cutlasses. In 
each hole a few grains of rice are dropped and 

covered. . 

In Sapa sometimes all the women of one_or 
more villages may get together for a planting 
bee. While they are at work two men beat 
time on small drums called tou — one using his 
hands; the other, two sticks. _ 'c j 
As side crops, along with the rice, we find 
com in Half-Grebo, planted _sufficiently far 
apart so as not to shade the main crop (fig. 54’ 
c); cassava in Tie, after the rice is about half 
grown; in Gio, corn and some cassava; in Mano, 
corn first, then eddoes, cassava, greens, and 
now and then plantains or bananas; in Loma, 
first cassava, when it is to be planted in the 
rice farm, then the rice, and occasionally cot- 
ton, but never corn. This last they grow in 
separate plots. In Mano brown cotton is put 
in rice fields when rice is planted, as the rice 
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precautions in the form of medicines. For this 
purpose, use is made of many varieties of trees 
and bushes which bear an exceptional quantity 
of fruit, whether edible or not. Sometimes 
only the fruit, sometimes other parts of the 
tree will be used, with or without the fruit 
adhering. This is as prescribed by the diviner 
or someone who is a specialist in farm medi- 
cines. These medicines are set up or buried in 
the farm clearing, preferably near the center. 
In Sapa the husband of the woman who is to 
do the planting attends to the securing of the 
necessary medicine. The usual fee is now an 
iron pot or a trade bucket. As soon he has 
secured the medicine he must immediately set 
out for the farm and do there exactly what he 
has been told to do with it. 

In Mano, after these precautions have been 
taken, the woman goes to her favorite doctor 
for medicine to insure the sprouting and grow- 
ing of her seeds. After tying it up in a rag of 
homespun, she places it in the bottom of the 

^See also p. 59. 


rapidly, is planted by itself about the last of 
August.® 

Other foods are planted much as elsewhere 
in West Africa. Pieces of yams, eddoes, cut- 
tings from cassava stems and sweet potato 
vines are put on the ground, which sometmes 
has been slightly worked with hoes, then hilled 
over with earth. For bananas and plantain sets, 

holes must be dug. Greens are sown broadcast 

and, being practically weeds, they require no 
working in. Okra and beans are planted. To- 
bacco is sown in what might be called seed 
beds, then transplanted to rich ground. Seed 
pods are broken off from all plants that are not 
to be kept for seeds, to obtain larger leaves. 

Not much was learned regarding specific 
taboos effective during the planting season. 
Doubtless there are such among all the mbes, 
notwithstanding our Sapa informant’s insistent 
denial. In Loma, if there is any “bad palaver 
(mostly adultery) on the farm, whether before 
or during the bush cutting or while the farm 

®See p. 126. 
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is being planted, the seeds are spoiled so that 
the rice will not grow. In Mano and Tie the 
plants will rot before maturity. If these super- 
stitions were valid, we fear these tribes would 
have perished of hunger generations ago — or 
quit trying to raise rice. In Tie the eating of 
snake and elephant flesh is also taboo during 
rice planting. 

Aside from clearing out weeds and hilling 
up eddoes, yams, and cassava once or twice 
during their growth there is no cultivation. In 
the north and in Half-Grebo this work is done 
by the women; in Sapa and Tie, by both sexes. 
These last two tribes weed their rice fields 
with their hands only. In Half-Grebo a hook- 
pointed cutlass, sharp on one edge, is used. In 
the north hoes are widely used. 

Special Medicines for Crop Growth and 
Fruiting. Besides the medicines already men- 
tioned there are numerous special ones to help 
crops grow and to increase the yield. In a field 
in Loma, set upon a tri-forked stick, was a pot 
containing medicines for this purpose. The 
pot was at the same time a reminder to the 
ancestral spirits that the interior of this par- 
ticular householder's cupboard was beginning 
to look like that of Old Mother Hubbard. Pots 
with medicines were also set in the Gio farms, 
and possibly in those of the other tribes in the 
north. The Gio were a bit more generous than 
the Loma, making an occasional offering of 
cooked rice to their ancestral spirits in these 
pots— the pots,’’ as they put it. Sometimes 
the more stingy offer only the water in which 
their rice has been washed before boiling. If 
this water is always as dirty as some we have 
seen, an ancestral spirit gets at least his annual 
peck of dirt. But whether boiled rice or this 
dirty water or merely the medicines are put 
into the pots, the offering is considered to be 
equally potent in producing well-filled heads 
or grain. 

Over the entrance path to a field in Tie a gin 
bottle containing a heavy, dark fluid was sus- 
pended. Other common forms of medicine are 
pieces of bark, seeds, or fruits. In Mano farnis 
a wild fruit like the orange, called buy alt, is 
often seen stuck on a pointed stick. These are 
only a few of many similar medicines. 


In Mano cassava roots, which require a year 
or more to mature, are often planted with the 
rice. After the rice has been harvested the 
huge pods of the leguminous tree, Pentaclethra 
macrophylla, are often set up in the cassava 
field as a medicine to promote growth. 

In Half-Grebo, if a death by accident or 
suicide occurs at the time the rice harvest is 
near, a cow or bullock is killed to free the 
community from the consequences of the 
bloodshed.® Some of the dung from the in- 
testines must be taken to all the rice fields and 
scattered about. 

Ceremony to Improve Crops. Early one 
morning at Busi (Mano) we heard a peculiar 
click-clock rhythm coming from somewhere 
near and darted out of the house to investigate 
but saw nothing. Inquiring of some people 
standing near, who was making music so early 
in the day, we were told that it was a “Gree- 
gree woman.” Calling our interpreter, Nya 
Gege, we started to follow the sound, but were 
told that this woman was calling her lodge 
sisters together and men were not allowed to 
go to their meetings. Nya Gege’s wife then 
became Mrs. Schwab’s escort. Her description 
follows: 

“Together we followed in the direction of 
the sound and came upon some twenty-four 
or more women standing on a side path. Most 
of them were elderly women wearing caps of 
blue country cloth. Some had painted their 
bodies with designs in black and had black or 
white cords tied around the forehead. The one 
who had called the group together was a 
woman of perhaps thirty. She was covered 
with white clay and carried a tortoise shell in 
her hand on which she beat with an iron rod, 
making the tinkling sound we had heard. A 
girl of eleven or twelve, well coated with 
white clay and carrying a white enameled pail, 
was in the group, as was also the chief of Busi, 
a man of perhaps fifty to fifty-five years. He 
was addressing the women as we approached. 
After he had finished one of the elderly women 
opened a small leaf packet containing three 
large white cola nuts, drew her tongue over 
them, then handed them to the chief, who 
handed them to one of the women in the group. 


®See also p. 252, 
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We asked permission to accompany the women, 
and he gave his consent. Admonishing them 
to ‘show us good,’ he left and went back to 
town. We continued with the woinen to 
Waipa, which was something over a mile far- 
ther on.” 

En route we learned the reason for the meet- 
ing of the lodge. The rice planted by the 
people of Waipa had not been bearing well 
for some time. Word had been sent the 
town chief to the head of the Busi branch of 
the Sands cult requesting her to come and in- 
tercede for them. 

When we all arrived at our destination we 
found a dance already in progress, preparatory 
to the medicine and sacrifice our party was to 
make. A fair number of the townspeople stood 
near, looking on. The women in our group 
took their places beside the local women, who 
were dancing in two rows facing each other. 
At the head was a young woman, carrying on 
her head a brass bucket. This contained some- 
thing wrapped in cloth, which could be seen 
above the rim. The whole thing was topped 
by a red bandanna handkerchief. One of the 
dancers, an elderly woman, wore an old fishnet 
draped over her back, chest, and one shoulder. 
Her face was well marked with two-inch-long 
streaks of white clay. She danced furiously up 
and down the cleared space, around the near-by 
houses, then at last toward a grown girl, whose 
cloth she took from her body and wrapped 
around herself. Others of the dancers em- 
braced lightly, then held each other at arm’s 
length. One of the women held a small basin 
of water topped by a small plant called bdla 
(Scoparia dulcis)^ and with a sprig of this same 
plant she sprinkled the ground. The music for 
the dance was played by three women, two of 
whom beat on tortoise shells, the third on a 
broken cow’s horn. Above the din of the music 
and the patter-patter of many feet on the hard 
earth there could be heard, from time to time, 
a confused sound as of voices coming from the 
house before which the women were dancing. 

We sat under the eaves of the house with 
some of the women who either had already 
given an exhibition of their skill in dancing or 
waited their turn. As the more important of 
the dancers took their seats near us under the 
eaves, people of the town came with gifts of 
cotton, cola nuts, bundles of unthreshed rice. 


hulled rice, and dried fish. These gifts were 
always handed to the dancer in a small, gourd 
dipper. At the conclusion of the dance the 
town chief came to the group, made a speech, 
and gave a leaf-packet of cola nuts to the head 
woman. We, as guests of the occasion, were 
not forgotten. One of the women, an intelli- 
gent-looking person of about thirty-five to 
forty, presented us with seven cola nuts (sacred 
number), all except one being white — the sign 
of good will. One of these she touched with 
her tongue to show they were without “witch” 
(poison). 

When the dance ended and the women left 
to go into the forest we got up to follow them 
but were forbidden. The townspeople ex- 
plained that if a stranger should see what the 
women were going to do their work might be 
spoiled. 

At first, entrance into the house from which 
the sounds came was also forbidden. After 
some discussion the permission of the head 
woman was secured, but while we had been 
talking everything worth seeing had been spir- 
ited away through the back door. Only women 
were left — some of them sitting on the beds, 
some dancing on the floor before the door, 
which so darkened the house that even the 
walls could scarcely be discerned. 

At length the lodge members who had been 
out in the forest returned, and after further 
minor ceremonies the Busi “sisters” went back 
home, making their “music” as they went. 
They continued to dance for a time before the 
house of the local leader and keeper of the 
medicines; then dispersed to thresh and hull 
rice for the evening meal. 

Dealing with Plant and Crop Enemies. 
Of the many enemies of the food crops the 
spirit enemies are, of course, the worst, because 
one cannot get at them. Plenty of diligence, 
however, is required to oppose the numerous 
animal and human enemies as well. 

One of the many haunting fears is the possi- 
bility of having one’s crops bewitched. When 
this happens, “growing plants wilt, rot, or burn, 
even if there is no sun.” Sometimes the witches 
assume animal shapes. To frighten them off 
before they do any harm, or kill them if they 
do attempt it, seed pods or pieces of bark of 
the sasswood tree (Erythrophloeum guineense) 
are set up in the farm or beside the entrance 
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path. We noticed these a number of times in 
Mano and Gio but do not recall seeing them 
elsewhere. 

Among the animal enemies, there are a host 
of insect pests; there are monkeys, wild hogs, 
forest buffalo, antelope, and elephants; and there 
are also birds, particularly parrots, francolins, 
and weavers {Pleiositagra cuculktus cucuU 
latus). 

Of these, the weavers, called ‘Tice birds” in 
Liberia, are probably the worst. They are on 
hand in flocks to eat both the newly sprouting 
and the maturing grains. To minimize the 
losses from their raids, all people who have 
adjoining farms usually put in their rice at the 
same time. By thus enlarging the area for the 
birds’ unwelcome activities, their concentra- 
tion upon one person’s field is prevented. While 
we were at Pandamai, those who had early 
prepared their soil for planting were waiting 
for the more tardy to finish theirs, so all might 
simultaneously begin the sowing. 

It is the work of children, mostly of the 
boys, to stand in the farms to scare off these 
birds by shouting, beating small drums, and 
throwing clods. Native boys with a simple 
sling and a pocket full of pebbles become ex- 
pert marksmen. When the rice is in the head 
the children yank an ingenious network of 
vines which has been tied to sticks stuck up at 
intervals over the field, so that one yank sets 
the whole thing to swaying. From the time 
the rice begins to mature there can be no let-up 
in this activity. Rude platforms are erected, 
sometimes with a bit of roof thatch to give 
shelter from sun and rain. On these the bird- 
scarers must stand throughout the day, rain or 
shine, for bad weather seems not to trouble the 
birds. These happy-go-lucky urchins, faith- 
fully keeping up their din even in pouring rain, 
with the water running from their naked and 
shining bodies yet cheerily shouting greetings 
to passers-by, are the real saviors of rice crops. 

The only protection against monkeys and 
elephants is the presence of people making a 
noise at night or working in the daytime. To 
keep out hogs, antelope, and even forest buf- 
falo, fences are often made around small farms, 
constructed mostly of the butt ends of oilpalm 
fronds and Musanga slabs. In the Gio and other 
countries these fences have openings at inter- 
vals, which seem to invite entrance, but each 
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opening cleverly conceals a pit. These are 
built by the men and boys. In Tie, the women 
also help. Among these latter people fresh dung 
of the forest buffalo is put near the farms and 
in all paths leading to them. It is said to be 
effective in preventing other animals from en- 
tering. Smelling the dung as they come along, 
they turn aside. 

In Gio special precautions are taken to keep 
hogs out of the farms. Before anything at all is 
planted, a doctor who “knows wild hog medi- 
cine” is consulted. He makes the medicine 
himself, buries it secretly on the farm, then 
proclaims the taboos that make it effective. So 
long as these are observed “no hog would even 
dare enter a farm,” they say. It may be taboo, 
for example, to enter the farm carrying a rice- 
fanner on the head, a mortar on the shoulder, 
or anything in both hands. For his services the 
doctor is paid a fee of five “things”: mats, pots, 
buckets, bowls, fowls, or whatever one may 
happen to possess at the moment. They may 
all be alike or all different. If a taboo is un- 
wittingly broken (of course, if hogs do enter, 
someone must have broken his taboo) the doc- 
tor may again be called to renew his medicine’s 
strength. For this another fee must be paid to 
the doctor. 

In this tribe two general taboos are also com- 
monly observed. Raw cassava is never eaten 
by the people while in the farm. By sympa- 
thetic magic this would influence hogs to come 
in, uproot, and eat the growing cassava. It is 
also taboo to drag a stick of firewood out of 
the farm. To do this would invite the hogs to 
root under the fences and help themselves to 
the crops. The firewood must be cut into 
lengths and carried out. If the hogs enter a 
man’s farm after he has taken all these precau- 
tions and scrupulously observed all the taboos 
it is said that “someone has sent them.” 

There is also the possibility of birds and ani- 
mals being “sent” by ancestral spirits who are 
angry or jealous because of neglected or nig- 
gardly offerings and employ this means to re- 
mind their progeny of their shortcomings. 
Whenever, for instance, weaver birds come 
in larger flocks than usual it is a sure sign of 
ancestral displeasure. Everything possible is 
therefore done to set matters right between the 
living and the departed, whereupon the latter 
will naturally influence the pests to depart. 
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Now and then it happens that a town is able 
to square up accounts with monkeys that have 
been destroying rice crops in a serious way. 
When we reached the town of Kawia (Kelipo 
Gian, Half-Grebo), about two o’clock one 
Saturday afternoon, it seemed deserted. Our 
carriers at once set down their loads and dis- 
appeared. We judged that they were planning 
to take us no farther that day, as it was evident 
from the smell that none-too-fresh elephant 
meat was being dried in most of the town’s 
sixty-five huts. So when we heard much shout- 
ing at the other end of the place we thought 
our men were quarreling with the townspeople 
to get them to take us on. Advancing in the di- 
rection of the noise we saw a strange sight. The 
whole male population, not only of this village 
but also of two or three more which made up 
the clan, was frantically cutting bushes and 
trees while our carriers and the women and 
children wildly yelled encouragement. “Dem 
be monkey tree,” our faithful interpreter in- 
formed us. 

It seems that early in the morning someone 
had discovered a drove of monkeys up in a 
tree near a rice field where they had spent the 
night spoiling the rice. He had aroused the 
village and the men had surrounded the tree 
and proceeded to cut down all the near-by 
growth. Some monkeys are thrown into a 
panic and seem incapable of action or flight 
when surrounded by people and noise. This 
was true here, although there was at first every 
opportunity for them to jump into neighbor- 
ing trees and bushes. After some time every- 
thing within a good distance of the “monkey 
tree” had been cut down and the felling of this 
last one began. Armed with machetes, every- 
one except the half-dozen who were hacking 
took his place where he thought the top of the 
tree would strike the ground. The monkeys, 
who most of the time had been collected on a 
bare limb among the topmost branches, began 
moving about uneasily, seeming to realize that 
something was about to happen to them. At 
last there came a groaning sound from the tree, 
and a crash. Everybody rushed in with yells 
and shouts and the slaughter began. The mon- 
keys, running in all directions, were hacked 
down — many of them before they could free 

'’^See above, p. 59, 


themselves from entangling limbs and leaves. 
Only two escaped, the old leader of the drove 
and another young male. The latter passed so 
close to us we might have caught him with our 
hands. One boy almost had him by the tail, 
but he escaped, his back bloody from wounds. 
The town chief remarked that old man monkey 
had brought all his monkey people to spoil the 
rice farms but now he had no more people and 
would have to live in the bush. Old man mon- 
key’s people slain included seven adult males 
and eight adult females, nine half-grown and 
seven small children, among which was an in- 
fant (fig. 57, Including the large, escaped 
male there were eight adults of each sex, which 
at least appears like monkey monogamy. 

Of course we camped in that town! “Next 
to man meat, monkey meat is sweetest.” 

Harvesting, First Fruits, Offerings, and 
Storage. As soon as the rice has matured suf- 
ficiently to be hulled, some of it is cut for 
immediate consumption. This is called “new 
rice.” Sometimes, drying and slightly parching 
over the fire, or even parboiling, is necessary 
to make the hulling easier. At this half-ripe 
stage only a day’s supply is brought in at a 
time. The premature cutting is necessary, be- 
cause most families have consumed the previ- 
ous year’s store. During all of our travels in the 
southeast we and our assistants were dependent 
upon this new rice for food, supplemented by 
some green corn and cassava roots where these 
were still procurable. 

Among some of the tribes each household 
makes a first-fruits offering of part of the first- 
cut new rice. So far as we could learn, this 
was nowhere done with any of the other foods 
grown. 

In Loma the offering is made on the farm. 
The first-cut rice is parched and hulled and a 
portion of it sprinkled over the “growing 
medicine” in the pot to which we have already 
referred.*^ The rest is taken up and scattered 
to the four corners of the field for the benefit 
of the ancestral spirits. The second lot cut is 
beaten fine after hulling, made into “country 
bread,” ® and given to those who helped in the 
farm cutting. The household is then free to 
eat any and all rice subsequently cut. In Mano 
the first-cut rice is hulled until white, then 

® See also p. 100. 
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cooked and eaten by husband and head wife in 
their house at night. 

In Gio a hamper of rice is given to the chief 
after the household has been eating its new rice 
for some days or a week. It is possible that this 
is a survival of a time when the chief as priest 
was supposed to influence crop growth. There 
seems to be nothing in the nature of tribute 
about it. There appears to be no special cere- 
mony at this time in connection with the new 
crop. 

At Watike, home of the paramount chief of 
the Tuobo clan, and at another place near there, 
we came upon the more elaborate form of first- 
fruits ceremony customary among the Half- 
Grebo. At the new moon just before harvest 
an offering of sacred mushroom (Lentinus 
tuber-re gium)^ flour was sprinkled on the floor 
in a ribbon about two inches wide. This rib- 
bon first encircled the hearth, then went around 
the medicine post at the base of which was the 
portable shrine. Then it continued out over 
the threshold into the small open space before 
the hut, where it ended in a circle 2 feet in 
diameter. Between the door and the outer 
circle were two cross ribbons 18 inches long. 
Inside the circle the main ribbon branched into 
three (fig. 37, c). This was a graphic repre- 
sentation, a sort of map, of all the paths between 
the hut and the farm — the paths over which 
the farmer had traveled and over which the 
medicines in his house must travel to be effec- 
tive out there. 

Each morning during the harvest moon the 
men of the village visited this hearth and made 
a slight offering before they took the trail to 
the farm to follow the daily round of their 
circumscribed lives. The offering was a little 
of the first new rice boiled and mixed with 
palm oil. Some was placed within the circle 
around the hearth, some around the medicine 
post, and some in the area outside representing 
the farm. In addition, the customary fowl was 
sacrificed and some of its blood sprinkled over 
the medicine at the base of the post, while 
blood and feathers were smeared on the post 
itself. The villagers said that when no fowl 
was available, dried meat was permissible. This 
would be cooked, and part of it then used as 
an offering, the rest eaten as is customary. 

® See p. 370. 
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The Sapa give their first-harvested rice to the 
‘‘town medicine” (fig. 36) and the ksk mask,^® 
if they have one, saying, as they make the 
offering, “Here is new rice. We are all eating 
new rice. Help us so we will not die. Help us 
to have good fortune.” If there is a very im- 
portant man’s grave in town it also is “fed” 
with the new rice and his spirit petitioned for 
assistance and protection. 

The rice is harvested by nipping it off stalk 
by stalk with a knife of native forging, much 
like a paring-knife. Each stalk is cut 4 or 5 
inches from the head, with the first leaf and 
part of its sheath adhering to it. As the plant 
is grasped, this leaf is cleverly laid at the right 
of the thumb, so that all the leaves with their 
sheaths may easily be stripped from the stalks 
when the “hand” has been cut. The stalk of 
the last head, left longer than the rest, is used 
to wrap around and tie the hand. Sometimes 
strips of rattan or other tying material are used 
for this purpose. Anywhere from ten to twenty 
hands are then tied together in order to form 
a bunch. 

The patience required to harvest a sizable 
field in this manner is beyond the appreciation 
of people who are accustomed at least to a 
sickle. The native billhook, a sort of half sickle, 
could be used to good advantage. But no. “We 
faddah he do fo’ dis fashun; how can we go do 
oddah ting?” 

In Loma and Gbunde, women cut the rice; 
in Sapa, Tie, and Mano, men and women work 
together. Cutting is usually a family affair, but 
when villages are small, as in Sapa, it may be- 
come a village affair. The cutters line up when 
beginning the day’s work. In the southeast, 
where both sexes engage in it, a man may alter- 
nate with a woman in the line; or all the men 
may work together on one side, the women on 
the other. There are also cutting bees in which 
two or more villages may unite. When this is 
done, the champion cutter of each town, fit-^ 
tingly clad for the occasion in a new cloth, 
leads and sets the pace for his people in a race 
to see who will be the first to finish his ap- 
pointed area. In Sapa, at least, it is customary 
to tell folktales while harvesting. Anyone may 
join in. Sometimes, too, there are men to beat 
the small drums as they do during planting. 

^See p. 313. 
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When weather is favorable the hands or 
bunches of rice are hung on vines set up in the 
farms or are laid head down on stumps or logs 
or anywhere where they will dry. When there 
are continuing rains the drying must be done 
inside. In the north the dried bunches are put 
in the lofts of the farm shelters of the village 
rice kitchens or palaver houses. When there is 
insufficient room in these the hut loft is also 
used. This last is where all the rice is kept in 
the southeast, since there is neither rice kitchen 
nor farm storehouse in that section, and the 
palaver house has other uses. Since fires are 
needed to keep the rice dry in an ever-humid 
climate, storehouse walls are built higher than 
those of dwellings, to lessen the danger from 
sparks. 

Rice intended for seed is kept separate from 
the other rice. The Gbunde and Loma store it 
in large hampers. The outside of the hamper is 
smeared and the cover sealed with clay to keep 
out insects and moisture. In Mano, Gio, and 
Sapa seed rice is kept in leaf-lined kmja!s hung 
up in a dry, smoky place in the hut or palaver 
house. 

It is very probable that formerly in the north, 
when there was continual danger of raids, not 
much of the crop was stored out on the farms 
(fig. 54, d). At any rate, everything was speed- 
ily brought into town at the first rumor or 
suspicion of threatening danger, the old men 
told us. 

All the tribes with the exception of the Tie 
and Sapa store also some cassava roots, first 
peeled, then dried over the fire; unhusked ears 
of dry corn; okra pods (cut in rings) and wild 
mushrooms, both sun-dried; the seeds of the 
squashlike Cucumeropsis of several varieties; 
millet seeds (seen in Mano and Gio) ; and some- 
times a few beans and peanuts. Aside from 
cassava, few tubers are planted; mainly eddoes 
and sweet potatoes. These are dug and eaten 
as required. 

The loft, being a household granary, “be- 
longs’' primarily to the women. In Loma men 
are not allowed to climb into it. Only the head 
woman of the house may do so, or some other 
woman whom she delegates. In Ti^ in the ab- 
sence of the head woman of the house, her 
husband or children may enter if necessary. In 
Sapa both husband and wife are free to crawl 
into it, but any other person must obtain their 
consent before entering. 


The Size of Farms. The size of rice farms 
depends much upon the size of the household, 
the number of guests it may expect, the de- 
mands likely to be made upon it by the town’s 
head when claims upon his hospitality must 
also be met. Also, the farmer may have to con- 
tribute to the monthly quota of some sixty 
hampers of hulled rice that each paramount 
chief must send to the district headquarters as 
rice tax. The average family farm is only one 
or two acres. 

In Half-Grebo, where rice is grown for sale 
as well as for the requirements already enu- 
merated, more households seem to have their, 
fields adjoining. Near Reboka (Webo clan) 
was the largest area we saw anywhere, a com- 
munity rice field of 25 to 30 acres. 

Most paramount chiefs are now planting 
special farms to supply the Government’s 
monthly requisition. These are usually large 
and are worked by all the people. Our ham- 
mock men, walking at the rather moderate pace 
of two miles an hour, were twenty-two min- 
utes in passing from end to end of one such 
farm that was being cut at the side of the trail 
near Sakripie (Mano), making it about half a 
mile long. 

Trees. The African’s attitude toward the 
cultivation of trees is well illustrated by the 
experience of Bishop Oje, head of the Roman 
Catholic mission of Liberia. He told us that he 
was laughed at by chiefs of the Kru tribes 
when he proposed that they set out orchards 
of oilpalms. Who had ever heard of anyone’s 
being so foolish as to plant trees! That was 
God’s palaver. Had he not always done this? 
And were there not sufficient palms growing 
everywhere to prove it? 

Cola trees are almost the only exception. 
These (and an occasional lime or orange) are 
planted in the north, especially in Mano and 
Ge; scarcely ever in the southeast. There are 
two varieties of cola, one bearing red, the other 
white, nuts. The red are by far the more nu- 
merous. They also grow wild, scattered here 
and there throughout the forests. The Mano 
people plant trees singly or in small groups 
near old graves. While passing through the 
Ge country we saw along the route small or- 
chards of from thirty to sixty trees. Every- 
where they were too close together to allow 
proper development. Parasites grew on them 
everywhere. Vines threatened to choke or 
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break the limbs of many. Occasionally a mag- 
nificent specimen was seen growing in the open 
where it had a chance for full development. 
When we pointed this out to our carriers and 
asked them why they did not give all their 
trees room to grow and produce more nuts, 
they invariably answered, “You talk fo’ true, 
Massa.’’ The same reply to the same question 
was familiar to us in the Cameroun. We are 
certain that our suggestions will have the same 
negative result and that planting will continue 
in the same old way. It seems to be a firm con- 
viction of natives with whom we have come in 
contact, not only in Liberia but elsewhere, that 
the more trees or plants one can set out in a 
given area, the greater will be the yield. Once 
planted they are left to grow as best they can. 
A meager yield is blamed on bewitching or on 
harmful medicines. 

As cola nuts are one of the chief sources of 
income and pass for small currency among all 
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tribes except the Kru group, it is natural that 
the growing nut pods should be protected from 
theft by every means possible. “Keep away” 
emblems of the Poro cult,^^ where this has in- 
fluence, were often pointed out to us. There 
were many other protective medicines, one 
form usually predominating in a given locality. 
In Loma and Gbunds a favorite form was an 
old machete handle with a small stone tied to 
it to form a knob on the end where the blade 
had been. In Mano and Ge small bundles of 
straw fastened to a forked stick were fre- 
quently seen leaning against a tree. “If you 
climb any tree here your house and all your 
clothes will burn,” said our men. Attached to 
forked sticks leaning against trees were pieces 
of calabash with holes into which bombax “cot- 
ton” had been stuffed. This medicine would 
supposedly cause the hand of any thief to swell 
and burst in as many places as there were holes 
in the calabash fragment. 


TIME RECKONING 


For the Liberian tribesman there is no such 
concept as our solar year.^^ His year begins 
with farm-cutting time and ends when this 
comes around again. As some Loma put it, the 
year (ks, Mano; 55, Sapa) is from the clearing 
for planting to the end of harvest. (What be- 
came of the rest of the time they could not 
say.) This would make two years to our one 
among the tribes that plant two crops a year. 
Planting time varies for different parts of the 
country from mid-January to early February, 
as the seasons vary somewhat. 

Classified according to weather the seasons 
are, roughly: December to early March, the 
long dry season; early March to mid- July, the 
short wet season; mid-July to early August, 
the short dry season; August to November, the 
long wet season.^^ 

The Moons 

In Mano the interpreters and informants re- 
fused to talk about the “moons” except once at 

^^See p. 267. 

^Time has no significance for the African. How 
often have we given offense to natives because we have 
insisted that they hurry. The man who of all men we 
have known has stood highest in their estimation — and 
held that esteem — is one who has “thrown time to the 


Zuluyi when Paramount Chief Wuo was pres- 
ent. The information given us at that time is 
given below with parallel information received 
from the Reverend Henry T. Miller. 

From the Old Men From Mr, Miller 

at Zuluyi 

January — Big cold Dui dui (misty month), moon 

moon. of harmattan. 


February — Cold 
moon. 

March — Sick moon; 
begin farm cutting. 


April — Sick moon; 
begin to plant rice. 

May — Wet Moon. 
June — Wet Moon. 


Za bo la% moon when one is 
poisoned by a roadside plant.^* 

Bet kh yo^ the cassava bark bad. 
(The idea is that it is not dry 
time now and it is bad to throw 
cassava rind about. People get 
sores on their legs.) 

Diarrhea from first rains, wash- 
ing filth into the watering 
places. 

Rains really set in. 

Heavy rains. 


July — Wet Moon. Locust bloom month. Middle 
dries. 


jungle” and put himself at their disposal for as long 
and as often as they cared to palaver. 

No native knows his age; he feels no necessity for 
taking the trouble to remember it. 

^See also p. 16. 

^ One of the Urticaceae. 
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August- Wet Moon. Bo Yi, constipation month. Septembet-WoHyabu, har- Kpwolakpwala, rice har- 

'^Hungry time.’* vest rice, dry it on mats vest. 


September — First Bo Yo Dt^ Bo Yd’s mother, 

rice-ciitting moon. (It is the month when many 
chickens starve.) 

October — Big Yi to kai, no-water-in-the-house 

rice-cutting moon. month. (It rains much, and 
the people put off going for 
water untE tomorrow.) 

November -Small Wi pea to, animal-tracks-stay 

rice-cutting moon. month. (Beginning of dry 
time when there are no dash- 
ing rains to fill in or cover the 
tracks of animals.) 

l 5 ecember-“ Wala-Wala, (Name imitates 

Small cold moon. sound of big drops of rain, as 
swiftly passing thunderstorms 
drop a few big drops.) 

For Gio we learned only three moons. 

Kla bo pa, “hoe-neck filled up” — the moon when 
there is so much rain that the earth is soft and sticks 
to the hoe, so that planting becomes impossible. This 
must be May. 

Dedezo, the moon when the birds must be kept 
away from the ripening rice; the harvest moon. Prob- 
ably October, 

PUpo, the moon when rice cutting is finished, 
except for a small amount that is left for the women 
to cut. This moon follows Dedezo, 

The Gbunde’s and Loma’s as given us are: 

Gbunde Loma 

January — avolo, “Big Vusine, “A big cold 
cold.” (Harmattans.) moon,” the men’s moon, 
(Harmattans.) 

February — Kolo wolo, “Big (See above.) 
cold.” (Harmattans.) 

March — Bolowolo, when Zupu (meaning same as 
some begin to cut, clear, Gbunde). 
and burn farms. 

April — Bolowolo, planting Zupu, planting moon, 
moon. 

May — Kaliwobuyosogioi Woboe, “everybody 
gUeglie “hoe-neck filled.” plants rice.” Nighdy 
rains. 

June — N ami, drizzle days, (Same as Gbunde.) 
no sun, constant rains. 

July — Latako, hungry time. MonawohuuU, hungry 

time. 

August— TTooze, begin rice (Same as Gbunde.) 
cutting; heavy, sudden 
rains, passing quickly, 
then sunshine. 


in sun; no rams. 

October— TTozi, light rains, Kulongi, he2,vy mists in 
showers come quickly morning, no rains; un- 
and pass. Same in regard harvested rice must be 
to cutting rice as in Loma. cut early in the morn- 

ing, as it is overripe and 
the grains wEl fall out 
if cut when dry. 

November — LatagoU, Latawoli, same as 
streams all full. Gbunde. 

December— jFCo/o gw/, very Vusai, small cold moon 
cool weather. Cold small (women’s moon), 
moon. 

We are less certain of the Tie calendar. 
There were only ten “times,’’ also called moons, 
about which we could get information. We 
could learn little as to what months of our 
calendar might correspond to these. The sec- 
ond and third, the cold times, would be the 
harmattan months, between the end of De- 
cember to some time in February. But from 
what we saw of their rice farms (although 
they were planted very late this year) this 
would not agree with the sequence given us. 

November (?) i. Jurotjo, cut swamp for the tide- 
over rice patch. Sacrifice of fowl 
to govd (see below). 

December 2. Tjiabwetjo, cold moon; plant rice 
in tide-over patch; cut big farm; 
sacrifice a fowl to ancestral spirits. 
January 3. Fodwo, cold moon; burn and clear 

the big farm; sacrifice fowl to go 
February 4. Go/o^fo, plant the big farm; sac- 

rifice fowl to go‘i; 5 . 

March and 5. Gba y a tjo, nothing definite stated 
AprE for this time. 

May 6. Flegbala, rains begin; sacrifice to 

gova, 

June 7. Nyokpwadoba, rice growing well; 

sacrifice to gova. 

July and 8. Ditete or bwebe kalo, rains; har- 

August vest rice from patches first 

planted; sacrifice new rice at new 
moon. 

September 9. Bewe or pe we, harvest begins; 

fowl sacrificed to ancestral spirits 
and also to gova. 

October 10. Bobetjo, begin to look for a favor- 

able place to cut the next farm; 
sacrifice to govd. 
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Gova is a heavy, knobbed, cast-brass ring, 
the most powerful medicine or object — next 
to a human being — or the southeastern Liber- 
ian tribes.^® 

The rice planted in the swamp during the 
second “time,” according to their list, is ready 
for cutting during the eighth, while that 
planted during the fourth is harvested during 
the ninth. 

While the sacrifice in the eighth “time” is 
being made to the new moon, the moon is 
petitioned, “You will find us here when you 
come again,” i.e., keep us alive and well until 
you are again new. 

The Sapa list^® differs from that of the Tie 
in that there are only eight “times” of which 
we could learn. These are: 

1. Bobetjo, cold; begin to clear some underbrush for 

new farm, 

2. Tjagbe, cut vines and underbrush. 

3. Kimnbw or tjangbty cut big trees and clear farms. 

4. Foa tuo^ plant rice. 

5. Wutjo, weed rice farms; pick green corn for eat- 

ing.^' 

6 . Kaile, cut rice from tide-over patch (middle dries). 

7. harvest rice. 

8. Fowe^ harvest rice. 

A comparison of these native calendars with 
our calendar shows something of the seasonal 
variation for different parts of the country 
mentioned above. 

Of more importance to the native farmer 
than the moons is the position of certain con- 
stellations.^® For the Gbunde, Mano, and Sapa 
the significant constellation is the Pleiades. The 
Gio watch for yenegruzengru, which appears 
to be a combination of the Pleiades and three 
stars in the constellation of Orion, near his belt. 

Farm cutting must begin when the Pleiades 
are in the east at sunset. The distance they 
should be above the horizon varies somewhat 
in different regions. The Gio and Sapa begin 
cutting as soon as they are showing well in the 
east; the Gbunde, when they are about halfway 
between the horizon and the zenith. The Mano 
stated that all clearing, burning, and planting 
must be done before this constellation has 
passed the zenith. Otherwise the steady rains 
will be at hand, and it will be too late to plant. 


■ The Days 

Do (Gbunde and Loma), b (Mano), mean 
“market,” also “market day.” In some sec- 
tions, markets were formerly held every four 
or five days, informants stated, but now it is 
once every seven days, owing to Govern- 
ment influence or instigation. Now, when 
any thought at all is given to the matter, the 
weekly unit is “the market,” with four “mar- 
kets” to the moon. (North.) As there have 
never been any markets in the southeast, this 
concept is naturally lacking there. 

The days of the week are as follows: 


Gbunde 

Loma 


tene 

tene fob 

Sunday 

lala boko 

glava fob 

Monday 

lala m 

do boko fob 

Tuesday 

do boko 

dowob vob 

Wednesday 

zapolo 

zapolo vob 

Thursday 

sibli 

sibli 

Friday 

Mi 

lali 

Saturday 


The day begins with sunrise and ends with 
sunset. In speaking of affairs^ days are counted. 
Distances are reckoned in nights. A place is so 
many nights away, not days. The time of day 
is determined by the position of the sun; also, 
by the hour when it is customary to do certain 
things. Thus we were informed in Tie that a 
certain person left “before palm wine had been 
drunk” — somewhere between seven and half- 
past that morning. On another occasion, we 
were to meet certain persons “after palm wine 
had been drunk” — at about eight o’clock. In 
the afternoon, they might say, “when people 
begin coming in from the farm” — any time 
between three and four, depending upon the 
season and what was being done. 

“Fo’ soo(n), soo(n) moni(ng)” — early, 
early morning, is when the “pepper-bird” 
(Pycnonotus baratus) begins to “talk,” This is 
about half-past five. We were told by several 
Europeans that this bird is “so regular in its call 
that one can set the clock by it.” Doubtless 
true, as every man’s time is his own and as good 
as another’s! “Dawn” is na po pu (sky things 
white), Gio; and la pk titi se se^ Mano. Sunrise 
is nya ptle (sun breaking), Gio. “Noon” is 
nyme a nu mia nyu zei (the sun comes over the 
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middle of a person’s head), Mano; nya a do 
hull (sun he stand outside high), Gio. “Sunset” 
is volo a lozo (sun he falling), Loma; nytne Is 
fid ny ini: Mz.no-, longana (sun gone), Gio. 
“Twilight” is bi a nu (dark is coming). 
“Night” is J>2OTa re re, Mano. 

“Ka 0 dta nya” the Gio exclaimed as we 
stood looking at a wonderfully beautiful sky, 
colored by the afterglow of sunset, “that is 
what we say when the sky looks like that. It 
means the chimpanzees make fun of the sun 
when they see that fire. It is at this time they 
come out and are busy hunting for food and 


making much noise,” they explained. (Chim- 
panzees being sacred to the Gio, and therefore 
unmolested, multiplied and were bold in that 
region. They destroyed much of the food 
planted and annoyed younger children.) 

Mano words for consecutive days are: yoda 
(yesterday); psnt (today); to (tomorrow); di 
(day after tomorrow); di mai (the next day 
after that). To can also mean tomorrow in the 
sense of any time in the near future. To denote 
more definite futurity, they say, “when eight 
days pass,” or “when people eat new rice,” or 
“when the next moon comes.” 
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ARIETIES and Uses. The domestic 
animals of the tribes among which we 
traveled are cattle, goats, sheep, chickens, 
ducks, dogs, cats, and a few guinea fowl. In 
Mano we heard of pigs, but saw none. In Gio 
some guinea pigs, originally obtained from the 
French Ivory Coast, were being raised for 
food. Mandingo traders bring in a few horses, 
but they should not be counted among Li- 
berian domestic animals. They are kept prin- 
cipally by chiefs, more for the sake of making 
an impression than for riding.^ 

Cattle are kept by all the tribes and are most 
numerous toward the French Guinea frontier. 
They are practically all the property of chiefs 
or of family heads. Although none were seen 
in Sapa, they were spoken of in connection 
with payments and marriages. They are of the 
Mandingo breed, remarkable for the long for- 
ward and upward curve of their horns.^ Those 
in the southeast have smaller horns. In in- 
stances they are very good beef types. These 
may be descendants of stock brought in by 
early settlers on the coast, or hybrids produced 
by interbreeding that stock with the Man- 
dingo cow. Some of the bulls, especially those 
dedicated to the town’s welfare,^ are fine speci- 
mens. They are known as “Liberian breed.’" 
None of the humped Sudanese variety were 
seen (fig. 55, a). 

The goats are the short-haired, short-limbed, 
short-horned, stocky, and well-nourished West 
African type (fig. 55, ^). They are black and 
white, tan to bay and white, sometimes wholly 
black or brown-bay, or mottled and blotched 
in these colors. Occasionally, they are gray; 
gray and white; or gray, white, and black. 

The sheep are short-haired, of two varieties, 
one of which is maned. 

Fowls are small and degenerate, laying eggs 
about half the size of those of the European 
breeds. Since eggs are not eaten by the people, 
the hens are allowed to lay in any place they 

^ According to an elderly Mano, the horse was first 
seen in the country near Ganta when his father was 
about fourteen years old. Some eight years later, one 
of their chiefs bought one, in what is now French 
Guinea, for twelve slaves. 


choose and to set on the eggs when the spirit 
moves them. Usually eight or ten eggs are the 
limit of each setting. Their laying capacity of 
thirty or forty eggs a year, at most, represents 
a production about equal to that of the wild 
“bush hen.” 

Domestic ducks are not native. They are of 
the Muscovy variety introduced throughout 
West Africa by the Portuguese. The Mano 
word for duck is kwito, “American chicken,” 
indicating that it was once unfamiliar. Though 
there are comparatively few of them they may 
be found among all tribes. In remotest Gio a 
chief whose town we could not “honor” by 
camping in it for the night, presented us with 
a duck as an appreciation of our having gone 
out of our road to visit him in the bush. 

The dog, when not crossed with some Euro- 
pean stock, is the usual yellowish-tan and white, 
standing-eared, curly-tailed, West African spe- 
cies (fig. 56, c). Most dogs are unfriendly, 
forever sniffing and snooping for the food they 
must steal, and being driven away. The small, 
silent, Mano dogs are well cared for. None of 
them like strangers. 

Dogs are for hunting and scavenging pri- 
marily. They are used by all the tribes to lick 
the excrement of infants from their bodies or 
from the ground. When an infant defecates, 
the dog is called to perform this service and 
save some person the effort. This ctistom prob- 
ably originated through fear that some evil- 
minded individual might obtain some of the 
excrement to work magic to the child’s harm.^ 
This same custom is prevalent among some of 
the southern Cameroun tribes for the same 
reason. 

Cats are kept as a curiosity, and to control 
the rats, which are always a menace. 

Besides the domestic animals we occasionally 
saw a tamed beast kept in town as a pet — a 
monkey, civet-cat, hog, or other bush meat; 
rarely, a parrot. Now and then a small chim- 

*See Johnston, 1906b, pp. 902 jff. for detailed de- 
scription. 

®See pp. 35 and 372. 

*See below, p. 72, for legendary origin of this 
custom. 
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panzee is seen in captivity. The young ape, 
clinging as it does to its mother even when she 
has been killed, is easily captured. These wild 
animal pets seldom survive. Those that do are 
generally taken to the coast and given or sold 
to someone there. In Monrovia we saw several 
young chimpanzees which had been brought 
from the interior and subsequently sold to 
traders. 

Domestic animals are not raised for everyday 
consumption. They are reserved for funeral 
and other feasts, and for sacrifices, and are a 
convenient form of wealth for payment of 
fines and dowries. 

With the exception of cats, male animals 
destined to be the piece de resistance at a feast 
or sacrifice are sometimes castrated to make 
them grow large and fat. This is done by the 
owner if he knows how and feels so inclined, 
or by someone skilled in performing the opera- 
tion. The Gio rub home 4 eached potash into 
the wound as an astringent and healing agent. 
Cockerels are said to be caponized by the 
Mano. 

Fowls are sold for i to 3 shillings each, ducks 
at 4 to 6 shillings, depending on the locality. 
In Mano the old men requested 10 shillings, 
the price of a sheep or goat, to ^^get over their 
hunger,” after they had spent the morning 
giving us information. There, a cow was for- 
merly bought for a slave or for 10 cloths 
(native weave), each of a fathom’s length by 
40 inches wide, and worth 4 to 8 shillings. Our 
interpreter asked us to advance him 4 pounds 
to buy a calf. He could not afford a cow, 
which would have cost him up to 7 pounds for 
a large ‘‘man cow.” In Gbundc we heard the 
lament that coast prices prevailed throughout 
the land; a large beef steer, formerly to be had 
for from 2 to 3 pounds, now cost from 9 to 10 
pounds. In Sapa they are valued at 6 pounds 
in dowries. (In Monrovia we were told several 
times that fair-sized cattle were worth 12 
pounds each.) 

Care and Feeding. Dogs and cats live in 
the house with their owners. Cats are not fed, 
because if fed they will not catch rats. Dogs 
get little more than the morsels which fall 
while people are eating, unless they are being 
fattened up for food. 


A long basket-hamper, suspended under the 
eaves, with a trellis ladder of raffia midribs 
leading up to it, often served as a chicken-coop 
in Gbundc, Loma, and Tie. By the first two 
tribes, chickens and ducks are kept in a hollow, 
built under the clay seatbank outside the hut. 
The opening serving as a doorway is closed at 
night with a flat stone held in place by two 
sticks driven into the ground. In Mano and 
Gio “chicken coops” are nearly always clay 
affairs of various shapes, from 2 to 3 feet wide 
and about the same height, built against house 
walls (fig. 55, i). In Sapa the only “coop” seen 
was a boxlike affair of raffia-mfdrib lath tied 
together with rattan. 

In Half-Grebo both ducks and fowls are 
kept in their owners’ houses. Hens, with their 
newly hatched broods, are often protected 
from hawks during the day by being placed 
under a fisher’s cast net suspended from the 
eaves. Stones are placed upon the edges of the 
net to keep them from getting out. In the 
north they are taken to the farms for the day 
in baskets (fig. 48, e), where the mother hens 
and their chicks get plenty of bugs and crickets 
while their owners are at work.® 

Where we saw goat and sheep “pens,” they 
were small, usually built of Musanga sticks, 
somewhere near their owners’ dwellings. In 
Sabo we saw goats tied up in the huts all day. 
(They eyed the rough forage thrown to them 
much in the manner of children eyeing the 
castor-oil bottle.) While we saw no sheep or 
goats in any of the other Sapa clans, we were 
informed that they are kept either in the house 
with their owner or in a miniature house out- 
side (fig. 55. b). In Tie pens are built up against 
the hut wall on a sort of platform. Pens are 
usually round in Gio, resembling the small 
cylindrical medicine huts. The pole walls are 
often plastered with clay. 

Cattle, so far as we could observe, were left 
to care for themselves. In two places, Mano 
and Kpelk, there were shelters for them. Dur- 
ing the day, they browse along the ways near 
towns. The short, grazed-over grass is often 
one of the welcome advance notices of rest 
after a wearisome day’s journey. In the towns 
they seek some open palaver house or aban- 
doned hut as a refuge from the heat and the 


® See also p. 51. 
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flies. During the night they wander about. 
Their heavy breathing and blowing and rub- 
bing up against posts or house walls have more 
than once caused us a sleepless night. When it 
rains they try to get some protection under 
the eaves or wherever a shelter may be found. 

We learned nothing of medicines to influ- 
ence growth, to insure numerous progeny, or 
to safeguard animals. A general custom for the 
protection of chicks against being caught by 
hawks, bushcats, or snakes is to run a skewer 
through the half-shells of the eggs from which 
they were hatched. This skewer is stuck into the 
roof thatch on the outside as a notice to enemies 
that they will catch a chicken at their risk. 
Yet even with this precaution we were wit- 
nesses, now and then, to a hawk’s swooping 
down and making off with a “protected” chick! 

Animal Names. Most dogs, and sometimes 
cows, sheep, and goats, are given names — the 
last three especially in Loma and Gbunde. We 
were shown a “woman cow” at Zorzor (Loma) 
named “Blackie.” 

Some dog names are: 

Loma: Kwole, “white” 

Boiku, “tan” (or yellowish) 

Gleyu, “small dog” 

Mano: Banuyai, “You come sit down in here” 

Ge, “country devil” 

Kawuli, “house mouth in” (door sill) 

Kma yi, “There’s fish in it” (referring to food) 
Wai, “monkey” 

Gio: De ba zua, “What’s in a woman’s mind 
[beUy]?” 

Duo, “forest buffalo” 

Gwa (name of a long, brown snake, not seen by 
us) 

Sapa: Jaboduwe, “clay pot” 

Jugu, “very fat” 

Kpwane, “[Go,] find your own thing” 

Hens raising a large brood are called “Begba” 
in Loma. Whether this is a pet or generic name 
we could not determine. 

To call his dog, a Loma says: “t7 v)e\ at! ail 
ail'’; a Mano, ^*Ai! ail ail” (rising inflection); 
a Gio, “£! e! el”; a Sapa, “/w! jvo! jvoV’ 

Beliefs and Legends. In Half-Grebo it 
signifies ill-fortune if a cock crows in the eve- 
ning or during the night. When such an un- 
timely sound is heard all the women of the 
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village run together to get hold of the offender 
and kill it immediately. At Nyaaka (Webo 
clan), a merchant had a cockerel that began to 
crow one evening about ten o’clock, where- 
upon there was a great commotion in all the 
village. The people ran to the owner, recount- 
ing all sorts of horrible things that had hap- 
pened— mostly in other places — when such 
a fowl had not been killed at once. As all these 
tales left him unmoved, and the out-of-season 
crowing continued, they next approached him 
with offers to buy the cockerel. Finally, not 
wishing to antagonize the community too 
much, he disposed of his “man-chicken he no 
get sense fo’ de tarn [time] he fit fo’ [should] 
talk.” 

It is said that cattle, sheep, goats, dogs, and 
fowls were made “when God made people.” 

The Tie legend of the origin of domestic 
animals is as follows: 

When Ku ® sent Man down, Man and the 
animals lived together on earth. All the ani- 
mals had plenty of food, each getting what he 
liked in his own way. To Man, the animals 
gave none. He and Wife became very hungry. 

The animals came tormenting them by ask- 
ing, “How are you going to catch anything to 
eat, since you have neither claws nor teeth for 
catching game or chewing grass? ’ ’ 

Leopard came showing his claws and asking 
Man where his were. Elephant came showing 
how he could get food with his trunk, tusks, 
and feet. All the other animals came, each 
showing his means of securing food and his 
manner of fighting. All this made Man and 
Wife very sad. 

They walked. Then they came upon Ku, 
who was at work fashioning weapons. They 
told him about their hunger and helplessness. 
Ku had a “good heart toward them,” so he 
gave Man a machete, a spear, a gun and powder, 
and fish-hooks, and showed him how to use 
these new things to get food for himself and 
Wife. Ku also showed Man how to plant and 
grow foods. Then Ku told Man that the ani- 
mals had been bad to him and that he must not 
do as they had done when anyone came to him 
for food or help. That day Man returned home 
with the new things given by Ku. 

When the animals came again to torment 


®See pp. 317-18. 
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him as before, he told them, “All come to- 
morrow and Fll show yon how Man gets food.” 

“Who told you, or who showed you?” they 
asked. 

“Tomorrow! Come and see,” Man replied. 

So they all came the next day. When all had 
arrived, Man and Wife took their weapons 
and began shooting, spearing, and cutting them. 
They fled to the forest, Man and Wife after 
them, killing and killing. 

They followed Cat, which stopped running 
and begged that its life might be spared. If 
they wished, it would come to their town and 
stay with them and rid their house and field of 
rats. So they let it live. 

Cow, when winded, bellowed, “If you do 
not kill me, I will stay in your town and you 
can use some of my children for feasts, dowries, 
or anything.” Thus was Cow spared and came 
to live in town. 

Sheep and Goat also begged to be spared. 
“You can kill one of us now and then for a 
feast or whatever you wish. We will live with 
you.” 

When Woman-Chicken was about to be cut 
down, she screeched, “Spare me! You can take 
me home and kill one of my children for your 
mother-in-law when she comes to see you.” 

Man-Fowl crowed, “Spare me and I will 
arise early and talk to every new day to tell 
you when it is to begin,” 

Dog, when the spear was about to be thrown 
at him, whimpered, “Let me live! Call me 
whenever a child defecates. Fll come and lick 
it clean and eat up the droppings that fall.” 

So all these, too, were spared and came back 
to town with Man and Wife, where they have 
lived ever since. But all the others had not 
sense enough to ask to be spared. They kept 
on running in the forest and have been killed 
and killed by Man and Wife until today. 


Present Scarcity of Domestic Animals. 
Domestic animals no longer exist in such herds 
and flocks in The Liberian hinterland as they 
once did. Yearly thej' are getting .scarcer. 
There' are no more such feasts .as the one we 
were told of in Gio — typical of feastS''held by"' 
big chiefs in the north, but by .no 'means^ "the 
largest we heard of: 

When big Chief Tuasama’s son was about to 
go to the men’s Bush (become initiated in the 
men’s cult), twelve cattle were slaughtered. 
A few months later when the boy came out of 
the Bush his father made another feast at which 
four cows were killed. Since the whole coun- 
tryside is invited to participate in big feasts, 
and since guests must contribute rice, goats, 
sheep, fowls, or dried game-meat, the chief 
furnishing only the cattle, a formidable num- 
ber of domestic animals must have been con- 
sumed on such occasions. 

Today (1928), there are too few chiefs who 
could give sixteen of their own cattle and have 
any left. The depredations of wild animals, 
wars, the passing and repassing of Government 
officials and employees along the routes, the 
goings and comings of native soldiers and mes- 
sengers (or friends to whom their uniforms 
have been loaned) — all these have contributed 
to the scarcity. So, too, have the numerous 
“fines” imposed in the course of administering 
“American” justice.^ In order to raise the sums, 
domestic animals are frequently sold. Again, 
they are given as gifts to higher resident offi- 
cials to keep in good standing with them — 
especially when a new one comes to take office. 
To these factors must be added the occasional 
sales to “traders” from the coast and the con- 
tinual observance of old feasting and sacrificial 
customs. In parts of the southeast domestic 
animals have practically disappeared from the 
Liberian interior. 


^ “American” is used here, as in the phrase “Ameri- 
can palaver,” to mean anything foreign to their old 


culture, including the Government. 
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L iberian natives are always meat hungry. 

d The prospect of animal food awakens in 
them an enthusiasm that can hardly be aroused 
in any other way. Hunting and fishing are to 
them, therefore, a serious and important busi- 
ness. At the same time they are the most thrill- 
ing sport. The man who is a successful hunter 
is a man of solid position in the community, 
and he takes great pains to maintain his position 
and his reputation. 

Many of the areas we visited are thickly 
populated, and game is far from abundant. One 
not familiar with the African ^‘high bush” can 
scarcely realize the rarity of animal life in the 
deep forest. Even birds are so scarce that birds 
of wholly unrelated species come and stay to- 
gether in small flocks to keep one another com- 
pany. Hunting requires great patience, as well 
as skill, and the hunter too often comes home 
empty handed. 

In uninhabited or practically depopulated 
areas, hunting in Liberia is still what may be 
called “good” for forest country — if one fan- 
cies crawling, creeping, dodging, and hurdling 
through the jungle. But even here certain game 
animals are threatened with extinction. 

The elephant is one of these. The district 
commissioners, who hire the best hunters avail- 
able in their districts, are responsible for killing 
off more of them than the entire native popula- 
tion otherwise kilis.^ One such official told us 


that in the two years he had been a commis- 
sioner (1927 and 1928) he had been responsible 
for the shooting of more than two hundred 
elephants. Traders who knew something of 
him and his doings stated that he was either 
very modest or had neglected to keep a proper 
count, since the number of tusks he had sold 
would indicate more than three hundred. At 
this rate the elephant must become practically 
extinct in a few years’ time. 

Fishing is another story. The numerous 
streams and swampy meadows of Liberia teem 
with many kinds of fish and some eels. A Sapa 
man named for us twenty-two local varieties 
of fish. Swamp pools and parts of creeks re- 
served for the sacred fish ^ are good hatcheries. 
Since none of the sacred fish have any distin- 
guishing mark, they are safe only so long as 
they remain within the prescribed sacred limits. 

Naturally, on account of different hydro- 
graphic conditions, there is considerable varia- 
tion in the importance of fishing even within 
the area occupied by a single tribe. In Gbunde 
and Loma and northern Mano there are fewer 
and smaller waters than in the country occu- 
pied by the other tribes or in southern Mano. 

The best time for fishing is after the cessation 
of the heavy rains when the streams have fallen. 
With the lowering of the waters the larger fish 
begin to go downstream and are then more 
readily caught. 


FISHING 


METHODS OF FISHING 

Fish Nets, The most important method of 
fishing is with scoop nets. In the north both 
sexes have their nets, those of the women being 
smaller. In Mano fishing with nets is women’s 
business, though the men sometimes help. The 
nets are round, and made of cord from oilpalm 
leaf fiber fastened at the circumference to a 
rigid hoop of vine (fig. 49, g). In the south- 
east nets are oval and made of raffia midrib 
splints and fiber cords interwoven. There is no 

^ See also below, p. 81. 


difference between the men’s and the women’s. 
Small drag nets and seines are also used. In 
Loma these are called bsk. 

When small streams are sufficiently low, 
dams of stones, mud, and any other suitable 
material at hand are built across them. Then, 
as the fish are driven downstream toward the 
dam the fishers use their nets. 

If the water is very low two dams are built, 
one above and one below a pool or hole where 

® See pp. 338 ffi 
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fish are likely to be found in numbers. With 
the water from above shut off and escape made 
impossible, bailing begins, with anything that 
will serve the purpose. As the water becomes 
lower, scoop nets are used. Every side hole 
that may serve as a hiding place for the larger 
catfish and eels is explored with the hands, and 
anything within is brought out. Sometimes a 
snake bite is the reward of this effort. Not only 
are fish of all sizes taken, but every other living 
creature that can be classed as meat: frogs, 
tadpoles, crayfish, the larvae of water insects. 
In fact, whatever creeps, crawls, swims, walks, 
or flies is acceptable. Only witch things have 
general taboos. So far as we could learn, this 
kind of fishing is done only by women. 

To make sure that nothing will escape, every- 
thing taken is killed as caught — the small 
“meat” mostly with the fingers. The baskets 
that hold the catch have cords by which they 
are tied to the belts of the women, at the back, 
when they fish in shallow water. If the water 
is deep the cord is tied around the head. The 
Palepo carry their fish baskets on the head 
while fishing (frontis,)- 

In the southeast and in Mano (and probably 
in other tribes, too) night fishing is done by 
torchlight. In Mano the women use the largest 
scoop nets available, while the men hold the 
torches and keep them aflame. This fishing 
may be done by household parties or by a man 
and his wife. In the southeast machetes are 
used for night fishing. The fishers wade in the 
streams, hacking and gathering in the fish as 
they rise to the light. The Mano say they do 
not use the machete. The Gio say they do no 
night fishing at all — an assertion we much 
doubt. 

We could not find any instance of the bow 
and arrow or the spear being used for fishing. 

Fish Traps. Basket traps of various kinds 
and sizes are used everywhere, though we saw 
very few, and those, unfortunately, only when 
no interpreter was handy to help us get their 
names. The Sapa named ten kinds made and 
employed by them, but had none to show. The 
Tie had as many varieties. These are set along 
the sides at the bottom of streams, or in dams. 
Boiled or raw cassava root, oilpalm nuts, ant 
grubs, and other things are put in traps to 
attract fish, crayfish, and crabs. Fish weirs are 
also built. 


In streams in Gbunde we uoted bundles of 
tofai, possibly a species of' Afmmomum, which 
our carriers said were used, everywhere' as crab 
traps. The crabs work the,ir way inside 'the 
bundles. After the . bundles have .lain several 
days in a stream, they are taken out and opened. 
Anything edible found within is taken. It .is 
common practice ' to cut the legs and claws 
from crabs to prevent their escape. The na- 
tives boil them alive just as we do. 

Hook and Line. Fishing with hook and 
line is done by men and boys. The hooks made 
by native smiths are barbless. These are rap- 
idly being replaced by imported hooks. Fish- 
lines are made of various fibers. Worms and 
grubs of the red tree-ant are the bait used. In 
fishing with hooks, poles of small raffia frond 
midribs are used or the line is held in the hand. 
Whether floats are in use we did not learn. 
Night lines are set by stretching a cord across 
a stream or attaching it to two anchored float- 
ing billets. From the cord depend short lines 
with baited hooks. 

Fish Poisons. Fish “poisons” are used ev- 
erywhere. They are called dolnre or dm in 
Sapa, dm in Tie. The procedure is practically 
always the same, though the poison substance 
may Vary. Leaves, fruits, and barks of plants 
are crushed and beaten to a pulp. In Sapa the 
nuts of the raffia palm, the fleshy pericarp, 
which contains some oil, are collected and left 
lying on the ground for two days. They are 
then put into a hole in the ground and beaten 
together with sasswood bark and pods and the 
fruits of a vine called kodubu. Sometimes the 
leaves of drk (from which this method of fish- 
ing takes its name) and of bamtu trees are 
taken. In Gio it is the bark of the g^a tree. 

Whatever the material, the pulpy mess is 
thrown into some pool where it will mix with 
the water before the current carries it down. 
The fish come to the surface, where they are 
dispatched with cutlasses. The fishers slowly 
make their way downstream in the wake of the 
“poison” until no more fish come up. 

Some informants stated that the fish were 
killed by the drug. They are not killed but 
stupefied. We have taken part in a number of 
these fishing parties in the Cameroun where 
similar barks, pods, and leaves are used, and we 
have never seen or heard of a fish killed by 
them. It is probable that the multitude of mi- 
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niite particles caught in their gEls causes irrita- 
tion or makes breathing difficult. 

It can readily be realized that much time and 
effort are required to collect and prepare the 
material for this kind of fishing. It is the work 
of a large number of men and boys; women do 
not take part in it On each occasion in which 
we have taken part there have been more than 
a hundred and fifty men in the party, each with 
a load of '‘poison.” 

In the dry season when the waters are fairly 
low it is customary for natives to go some- 
where in the forest where there is a likelihood 
of good fishing and hunting and there remain 
for a time — a week or two in Loma, one to 
three weeks in Mano, one to four in the south- 
east. A camp of crude shelters is built. Here 
the fish and meat not immediately eaten are 
smoke-dried. This kind of camping is called 
gazie da bozu in Loma, klao in Sapa, balk in 
Tie. Men and women, but not children, take 
part in Loma; men only in Mano; both sexes in 
Gio; men alone or accompanied by their house- 
holds in the southeast. 

Fishing Medicines. For all of the different 
methods of fishing there are medicines and 
sometimes ceremonies. About these we learned 
very little of any value. In Loma a person of 
either sex, desiring to know whether he is likely 
to be successful, often takes his particular medi- 
cine — usually kept in a small bag — places a 
cola nut on top, then petitions it: "Hepi me I 
go catch plenty fi’ fo’ today. Hepi me fo’ all 
I go do.” The nut is then taken up and split, 
the halves placed together and tossed into the 
air. Whichever side is up when they land de- 
termines the answer. Again, after splitting the 
nut, one half is eaten while the other may be 
chewed and blown onto the medicine or 
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broken in pieces with the fingers and the pieces 
laid on the medicine to strengthen it. 

In Mano a person about to go fishing crushes 
the leaves of a tree (not shown us) while he 
holds them over the net, then drops them into 
it. He must keep his eyes closed during this 
operation. Sometimes he buys medicine from 
one who “knows fish medicines.” The price is 
one cola nut. This medicine may be made in 
the net. A fisherman who has really good 
medicine and does not wish others to know 
how it is made or what it is, or to have it coun- 
teracted by influences others might bring to 
bear on it, starts out in the morning before 
people are astir, so that no one can see where 
he goes. 

In Gio and Sapa leaves (called rw by the 
latter) are often put inside nets as medicine. 
Their aromatic or other qualities may have an 
attraction for certain kinds of fish. The Gio 
split the tail of the first fish taken so that many 
of its brothers may be caught. The Sapa rub 
“plenty” cornmeal on the face to insure success 
in fishing. 

Tie women take a handful of fresh waste 
from making palm oil and rub it on the inside 
of the net. Here, too, before the fishers set out 
with torches and cutlasses, water is rubbed over 
one of the hearthstones and some of the dirty 
paste then smeared on the faces of the fishers. 
This is supposed to influence the fish to come 
toward the flaming torches. In both these tribes 
the men often suspend their nets, weighted 
with stones, between two mortars, and build a 
small, smudgy fire underneath. On the fire are 
thrown small ants called pelapeys (Tis). These 
represent the fish to be caught; the ascending 
smoke “containing them” is the fish entering 
into the nets. 


TRAPFINQ 


In the West African forest country trapping 
is commonly more practical than hunting. Lilce 
hunting, it is done exclusively by men and 
boys. The traps employed in Liberia are very 
similar to those elsewhere. The most common 
of these we shall divide into three groups: ( i ) 
pit traps (called gru in Mano); (2) traps that 
operate by the falling down of a log or weapon 
(usually heavily weighted) or by the falling of 
a crude door; (3) noose traps. Various forms 


of these three main groups are employed by 
all of the tribes. 

Pit Traps. Pit traps are dug everywhere for 
catching a variety or animals — but never the 
elephant in the north or the forest buffalo in 
Gio. In the southeast they are sometimes dug 
to catch the manatees. Members of the cat 
family never seem to be taken in pits, prob- 
ably because they can scramble out. There was 
a discrepancy in the statements made by our 
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informants as to whether or not printed sticks 
are set in the bottom to impale luckless beasts. 
Some affirmed, some denied the practice. It 
may be a matter of individual choice. 

Weighted Log Traps or Deadfalls. The 
weighted log trap for large game and the 
weighted billet for small game seem to be more 
frequently used in the north, at least at present, 
than in the southeast. The best example of this 
type is made especially for leopards. Like the 
suspension bridge,^ it is made by the men’s 
society; the public does not see it until it is 
finished. 

The leopard trap is essentially a weighted 
log suspended directly over a section of the 
path and rigged with a mechanism which will 
bring it down upon the animal as he passes 
under it (figs. i6, a-c and 56, a). Across the 
path at this point a coarse network of slender 
fibers is woven, to bar the animal’s passage for 
an instant. As he reaches up to clear away the 
obstruction with one paw, his weight is thrown 
onto the other paw, which must now rest on a 
slab, or stiff mat panel, or grating set into the 
path. This panel forms the floor of the trap. 
When the leopard steps onto it he releases a 
peg-trigger attached to one end of a heavy 
cord. The other end. of the cord is fastened to 
the long arms of two levers which are sup- 
ported in notched or forked posts. The short 
end of each lever holds up a loop of the stout 
cable of vines by which the weighted log is 
suspended. When the peg-trigger is released 
by the weight of the animal on the panel, the 
levers fly up and the log and its weights fall 
upon and crush the animal below. 

In these traps for leopards and other large 
game the log is suspended at both ends, one 
trigger releasing both ends simultaneously. One 
trap that we saw near Bapli (Gio) was made 
with a 16-foot log, suspended 5 feet from the 
ground and weighted with a dozen large stones. 

To guide the game into the trap, or to dis- 
courage his attempting to detour around it, 
light fences are made, flanking the approaches 
to the trap on either side, and converging at 
the point where the trap has been set up. The 
one at Bapli, which we examined in detail, had 
a fence of raffia midrib pickets woven together 

® See also pp. 52 and 271. ^ See below, p. 78. 


with vines and held upright by sapling stakes 
that extended back along the path for about 
150 paces. Raffia palm fronds are also used to 
make a thick screen-like fence. These light 
fences would offer no real resistance if a large 
animal wanted to tear them down, but in mat 
ing his way through the forest the leopard 
follows the path of least resistance and yields 
to the suggestion put before him by the phan- 
tom fence without trying its strength. 

A roughly semicircular passage fenced with 
similar material leads around the main part of 
the trap and furnishes transit for people using 
the path. This passageway is closed off at night 
with some sort of barrier or gate, so at night 
the leopard sees no opening except that pre- 
pared for him. 

Smaller deadfalls for catching small animals 
are constructed on a similar plan, with a smaller 
log or a billet of suitable size. In these smaller 
traps the weight is usually suspended at one 
end only, the other end resting on the ground 
or on another billet. A miniature deadfall is 
sometimes set up upon an elevated runway to 
catch small arboreal animals, as described under 
Noose Traps.^ 

Spear or Harpoon Traps. The shaft of the 
spear trap is a heavy section of tree, 8 or more 
feet long, sometimes weighted with stones. It 
is suspended by a strong fiber rope or a vine 
from a stout limb overhanging an animal trail. 
The other end of the rope lies across the trail. 
The least touch releases the peg-trigger. Spear 
traps are employed by all the tribes except the 
Gio. In Gbunds and Loma they are set only 
for the pigmy hippopotamus, called gia ze 
(water elephant). In the southeast they are 
used also for the forest buffalo, wild hog, and 
large antelope. The Mano were accustomed to 
use this sort of trap for elephants, which are no 
longer found in the Mano country and are 
being rapidly exterminated in other areas.® 

Cage and Fence Traps. In Loma we saw 
cage traps built near towns to catch leopards. 
This type of trap consists of an enclosure some 
8 feet long and about 2 feet wide. Its walls are 
formed of stout stakes set firmly into the 
ground and securely bound together. Small 
logs are lashed together to form a roof. Inside, 

® See above, p. 73. 
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Fig. 16. Leopard trap, Mano. a, side view: /, point of attachment of cord from trigger peg; 2, lever to the 
short end of which the log is looped; 5, strong cross bars, supporting the levers; 4, forked sticks, supporting 
the cross bars; 5, palisade of posts, forming sides of the trap; 6, log; 7, path with wing fences converging on 
the trap (leopard enters at either end), b, cross section of center: 8, trigger cord; 9, trigger peg; zo, cross 
rod, held in place only by the friction of the trigger peg; zz, rod on which platform rests; Z2, platforms cov- 
ered with leaves and earth, c, detail of mechanism by means of which the trap is sprung. Len^h: 15--18 feet. 
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a row of stakes divides the space into two com- 
partments, each with a door to the outside. 
Live bait — a lusty-lunged sheep or goat — is 
put into the smaller compartment, and the door 
to the outside tightly fastened. The door to 
the larger compartment is held open by a cord 
attached to a trigger-network near the central 
barrier. Attracted by the cries of the captive 
goat, the leopard enters the larger compart- 
ment through the open door. When he at- 
tempts to pass the barrier and enter the en- 
closure where the goat is, he disturbs the 
network and springs the trigger, and the door 
descends behind him, imprisoning him. A bell 
may be fastened to the door to give the alarm 
to the townspeople, who run out and dispatch 
the trapped animal by means of spears, clubs, 
or guns. 

In Gbunds we saw fence traps built in the 
forest away from town, for bush hogs. These 
are larger than the Loma cage traps, and roof- 
less, since they are used for non-climbing game. 
Otherwise they are constructed in much the 
same way. Bait used for hogs is usually ripe 
palm nuts and tubers. 

Noose Traps or Snares. The simple noose 
trap is merely a cord with a noose, which may 
be set either across an animal trail or at an 
opening in a small, baited, circular enclosure of 
sticks set into the ground (fig. 17). The animal 
is caught around the neck and is strangled in 
its struggles to free itself. The baited enclosure 
is usually made to catch francolins. While we 
heard of this only in Sapa, it is probably widely 
used, as is the noose trap set in trails. 

With the possible exception of the Tie, who 
claim they do not build them, the natives also 
employ the simple noose trap extensively in a 
low, crude fence.® This fence is made of any- 
thing conveniently abundant that will lend 
itself to close interweaving. At the side of the 
trail in Half-Grebo was a fence 315 paces long, 
built of sections of oil and raffia palm fronds. 
The nooses were set at small openings every 
10 to 15 feet. Sometimes, also, a deadfall trap 
or a pit trap may be seen at such an opening. 
Small animals coming to the fence usually walk 
along it until they reach an opening of con- 
venient size, through which they try to pass. 
Then they are caught. 

^Kpnvafage, leakpwe^ Mano; koghwa^ Qio% 


Spring-noose traps, Loma; pa-h^Mmo) 
are for catching game by the leg or by the 
neck. A strong, live sapling is chosen, its 
branches and top lopped off, and a noose firmly 
tied to its upper end, which is then bent to- 
ward the earth until it is low enough to set 
the trap. When this is sprung the released end 



of the sapling bounds upward, tightening the 
noose and, if the animal is not too heavy, pulls 
it up and leaves it suspended in the air until the 
trapper (or a leopard) comes along and dis- 
patches it. 

A ‘‘monkey trap” {goso wolo^ Loma; hi pek^ 
Mano; glia^ Gio) is a special form of spring- 
noose trap made in trees, or on sticks set up 
between two clumps of trees in such a way as 
to form a bridge between them. Along this, 
squirrels, lemurs (potto and galago)^ and some- 

treple (trilled “r”; almost “thr”) Sapa. 
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times the" smaller fflonkeys, walk, to get from 
one tree to the other or from one side of the 
trail to the other. This is the most common 
form of trap and may be seen .along the routes 
everywhere. The noose cord is attached to a 
sapling as described above. A barrier, usually 
of raffia midrib splints or of frond ends, is 
built across the sticks, with an opening in its 
center. The noose is spread around this open- 
ing and a few weak fibers are stretched across 
and fastened to its edges. When the trap is 
sprung and the sapling bounds up, the creature 
is strangled, but the trap is so arranged that the 
animal is not swung up into the air. 

A modification of this might be described as 
a miniature, weighted leopard trap set up on a 
narrow bridge, with the trigger sprung by the 
network barrier rather than by a floor panel 

Bow Traps. Bow traps (so or so, Gio) are 
usually set in the loft for mice and rats; some- 
times in trees for birds. They consist of a stout, 
green rod of some species of tree whose wood 
has a good rebound even when kept bent for 
some time (fig. i8, a-c). The bow is bent to a 
shape. At one end is fixed a hollow cone 
of leaves or basket work. Just inside the rim of 
the cone are two loops of cord, one from each 
end of the bow, interlocking like the links of 
a chain. In the simplest form the short loop 
actually forms the rim of the cone. The ani- 
mal can reach the bait only by putting its head 
inside the cone. When the trap is set the ten- 
sion is taken off the loops by a separate strand 
that leads to a peg-trigger or is tied to the bait 
in such a way that the rodent will gnaw through 
the strand while eating the bait. The animal is 
caught by both loops, one pulling each way. 
This device is popularly called a choker. 

Birdlime. Birds are limed by spreading 
on tree branches a sticky substance obtained 


from the latex of vines, trees, or fruit. In Mano 
we met a birdlimer carrying a small pot of it 
which he called A vine like the one from 
which the substance had been obtained hap- 
pened to be growing near the trail. Our boy 
from the Cameroun recognized it as one that 
his people used for the same purpose. The Gio 
use a sticky, rubber-like substance washed out 
from the fruit of a magnificent forest giant 
which is called “rubber tree’’ by the Liberians. 

Trap Medicines and Traditions. Regard- 
ing trap medicines and taboos we secured little 
information. In Gbunde we learned that it was 
the custom, when more than one animal was 
found in a fence or pit trap, always to allow 
the largest to escape to the forest. If this was 
not done the hunter would never again have 
the good fortune to find anything in his trap. 

As an example of this practice the following 
incident was related to us by an educated Li- 
berian who witnessed it. 

At Pandamai a trapper had made a large 
fence trap and baited it with a number of 
oilpalm nuts. Four wild hogs entered, ate the 
nuts, and left, as the trap had failed to spring 
and close the door. When the trapper came 
and found what had happened he returned 
home and washed his private medicine to free 
it from evil influences. He then killed a fowl 
and daubed its blood over the medicine to 
“feed” and thus “strengthen” it. Not long 
after, he went back, rebaited, and reset the 
trap. Now his medicine worked well; for this 
time twelve hogs entered and were trapped! 
With the help of friends he caught the biggest 
one and set it free. Before allowing it to go he 
stretched out his arms towards it and said: “Go 
back to your people. Go tell them I am a good 
man. Go tell them all must come to my traps. 
I have all your brothers and children here.” 


HUNTING 


If our informants may be believed, their peo- 
ple — with a few exceptions — do not make a 
very creditable showing as Nimrods.'^ There 
is one clan or small tribe (whose name we 
failed to record) living to the north of the Tie 


near the Nipwe River who have a reputation 
as elephant hunters, like the pigmies of the 
southeastern Cameroun. While we were at 
Zwadhru (Tie) a party of seven of these husky 
tribesmen, accompanied by wives and youths 
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,as. carriers, came in at the .command of the dis- 
trict commissioner to kill elephants for him. 
These are the only people of whom we heard 
in onr, travels in Liberia who have a reputation 
as real hunters. 

■■■METHODS 'OF HUNTING 

Hunting is done in three ways: driving the 
game into long nets, using weapons alone, or 
weapons and dogs. 

We did not learn much about hunting with 
baskets or small hand nets, but this method is 
said to be used for catching animals living in 
ground burrows, chiefly porcupines. Since 
there are two kinds of porcupines found in 
Liberia, much sought after because of their 
fat, it is possible that they are caught in this 
manner as well as in traps. (We have some- 
times wondered whether the affection of the 
colored man of our own southern states for fat 
opossum is not a heritage of his ancestors' 
affection for fat porcupine.) 

Most hunters worthy of the name imitate 
the sound of the male animal calling the female 
or of the antelope wounded or in distress. 
Their cleverness at imitation determines, of 
course, their success. As the animals cautiously 
approach the place from which the sound 
comes, a glimpse of the hunter or the least 
movement he may make frightens them and 
sends them scampering off. 

This calling up of animals is not without its 
dangers. To guard against these, hunters go in 
pairs, or one goes with a boy, and the two stand 
back to back, wary and alert, waiting for a 
victim to approach from any direction. The 
finest leopard and largest python we ever saw 
were both attracted to their death by what 
they mistook for the cry of a wounded ante- 
lope. In anticipation of an easily secured meal 
they had stolen up toward the hunter, who 
*‘saw them first.” 

In the southern Cameroun it is considered 
that to utter such a call in town will spoil a 
hunter’s power to entice animals. So far as we 
could learn, this belief is not held in Liberia. 

Hunting with Nets. Hunting with nets 
(mumo^ Loma; di:^ Mano) is confined to the 
north and central Kpelle. The Mano main- 
tain that actually it has become impracticable 
to do much hunting in this way, since the 


^‘Melika” (as the Government and its officials 
are called throughout the north) have come. 
“We no longer have time to make nets,” they 
said. The method is used in Gc and in those 
sections of Gio bordering on Ge, but not, ap- 
parently, in the rest of Gio. 

A party of men and youths go to some place 
agreed upon where game is likely to be found. 
Several nets, each 4 feet high and 30 or more 
feet long, are stretched out, tied together to 
form one, long, continuous net, and set up with 
sticks like a fence. While some of the men are 
doing this, others, sometimes accompanied by 
dogs, have stationed themselves a good distance 
from each wing of the net-wall. When every- 
thing is ready they begin to beat the bush, 
driving every animal before them as they walk 
slowly toward the net. In Loma, at least, it is 
the custom for those who set up the nets to 
stand at the flanks of the wall where they keep 
out of sight while gently waving branches. 
Animals coming up to the nets and seeing no 
one do not try to jump over them, but keep 
trying to find a way through. When the beaters 
are sufficiently close the game is attacked with 
spears and machetes. Few animals escape (fig. 

We obtained no information concerning 
medicines for this kind of hunting. The Loma 
claimed they had none for it. 

In dividing game taken in this manner it is 
customary in Loma for the owner of the net 
forming that part of the wall at which the 
animal is killed to be given the head, shoulders, 
and a hind leg. The rest of the animal is divided 
among the other members of the party. In Gio 
animals are divided equally among all partici- 
pants or they are cooked and eaten by them in 
common. 

The Chase. For the chase, bows and arrows 
and guns are used (figs. 56 and 57). Dogs usu- 
ally accompany their masters. Bells are hung 
around the necks of hunting dogs, except in 
Tie. Each of these bells contains a small, round 
ball of iron instead of a clapper. Dry leaves or 
other material are stuffed inside to keep them 
from ringing until the hunter wishes them to 
“talk.” The dogs themselves are absolutely 
silent. 

Hunting with Spears. While aU the tribes 
have spears, the Sapa, Mano, and Gio no longer 
use them for hunting. 
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The Sapa (and probably others in the south- 
east) also have a special, chisel-shaped spear 
with a strong shaft, the length of which de- 
pends upon the sort of game for which it is 
intended. On an animal trail the shaft is firmly 
implanted with the broad edge of the spear- 
head parallel to the trail As the animal walks 
or runs along with head erect he either impales 
himself on it or has his belly ripped open by its 
razor edge. 

Hunting with Bows and Arrows. All the 
tribes likewise have bows and arrows, but these 
have become only playthings for boys in Half- 
Grebo; and in Sapa they are used only for 
killing monkeys. 

The arrows of the southeast are rounded and 
pointed pieces of raffia midrib. In common 
with those of the north they sometimes have a 
feathered shaft. In the north there is also a 
very heavy, iron-tipped arrow for larger game, 
called ma in Mano (fig. 65, r). 

Arrows and spears, as well as harpoons and 
traps, are poisoned with a concoction the prin- 
cipal ingredient of which is strophanthus seed. 
We found this poisonous vine growing every- 
where. Formerly unknown in the southeast, it 
has been introduced from the north and is now 
employed by all the tribes. That used for 
hunting in Loma is slower in its action than the 
kind formerly used in warfare.® That which 
we saw in Mano had been boiled in a clay pot, 
together with the rubber-like latex of a vine 
called lonOn With a rough spatula the hunter 
was smearing the preparation onto his arrow- 
heads. He stated that anyone could make it. 
The conditions to insure its effectiveness were 
that the maker refrain from cohabiting with 
women for a day before he begins; and that he 
arise early, go to the forest before anyone can 
see him, and make the poison out there where 
it cannot be “spoiled” (by evil influences put 
upon it). Gio informants said the same thmg. 
In Loma only a doctor is able to make the 
poison. 

Hunting with Guns. The hunter with a 
gun goes alone, accompanied by a dog if he has 
one; or, sometimes, accompanied by another 
man armed with a spear. More rarely, two or 
more men with guns go out together. We saw 


an instance of this in Gio, where two of them 
brought back a python over 20 feet long. 

The guns are mostly the old flintlock type, 
numbers of which have been converted mto 
percussion-cap guns by local smiths. Many 
chiefs have shotguns also. Before purchasing 
guns and ammunition the natives are supposed 
to obtain permits from a Government official 
All guns are registered. Permits to take pow- 
der and caps into the interior for trade are 
almost impossible to secure. At two places 
where we camped we saw authorized Govern- 
ment agents examining carriers' loads to see 
whether any guns or ammunition were being 
taken home to the interior illegally. However, 
there is no scarcity of either powder or caps, 
as the Mandingo traders, especially those com- 
ing from French Guinea, smuggle" quantities of 
both into the hinterland. Bootleg prices are, of 
course, demanded. One trader offered to fur- 
nish us with all we might care to buy, “even if 
it would be more than a ton!” We have no 
doubt whatever that he would have made good 
his words if we had been interested in his 
proposition. 

With cartridges for the shotguns it is other- 
wise. In practically every community in which 
there was a shotgun the owner beggeci us to 
let him have a few of our shells at practically 
any price, as he could get none. 

With the exception of soldiers and ex-soldiers 
and those who have learned to imitate them, 
the native fires his gun from the elbow or held 
at arm’s length. For shot he uses pieces of iron 
of any kind or lugs cut from brass bracelets. 
Bits of iron ore wiU do.^ To kill elephants and 
other large animals, a shOrt-shafted, round- or 
square-pointed, chisel-shaped spear is shot from 
the gun. In the blade is a hole stuffed with 
poison. A sort of tow made from the dried 
fibers of various plants serves as wadding. 

In Mano, Ge, and Gio we saw rawhide 
pouches of various animal skins which form 
part of a hunter’s equipment and are carried 
only when he goes hunting.^^ Those of the 
Mano were smaller than the others. In these 
pouches are kept the special hunting medicines, 
arrow poison, shot, wadding, a small knife, 
and any other things the owner fancies. 
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HUNTING MEDICINES AND PRACTICES 


Giving a Youth his First Gun. The Loma 
and Gbiinde say there is no special time for a 
father to give a gun to a son who has attained 
the proper age, nor is there any special cere- 
mony connected with the event. A youth may 
buy "or earn himself one, though this does not 
often happen. 

According to Paramount Chief Wuo, when 
a Mano youth receives his first gun, it is the 
custom for the father to fill his mouth with 
water, then blow it onto the gun.^^ By this act 
he puts his strength and blessing upon it. After 
this the gun is told how much it has cost and 
what is expected of it. If the youth soon after 
this kills any game, the gun ‘‘has heard well” 
If he misses, or the animal is wounded and 
escapes, the gun “has been deaf.’^ In that event 
medicine must be made “to give it ears.” In 
other regions of Mano it was said to be cus- 
tomary first to rub the gun with medicine, then 
sacrifice a fowl, using part of its blood to smear 
on the stock. 


The Gio state that they have a ceremony • 
only after the youth has killed an animal with 
his gun (or bow). 

In Sapa the youth is allowed to try his luck 
with a borrowed gun. If he kills game, the 
father calls a doctor skilled in making medi- 
cines for both hunter and gun. Some of this 
may be tied to the gun. In Tie a white fowl is 
sacrificed before the first hunt. Its blood is 
poured over the stock, to which some of the 
feathers are then stuck, the coagulated blood 
acting as adhesive. The fowl is cooked and 
eaten with rice. 

The First Animal Killed by a Youth. The 
Loma youth gives his father the first animal 
that he kills with his own gun, provided the 
father has given him the gun. The father eats 
the head, brisket, internal organs, and intestines, 
either alone or sharing it with his head wife. 
This sharing is allowable, because husband and 
wife are considered as constituting but a single 
individual. The rest of the meat is shared with 
whomever the father chooses, the youth also 
getting a bit. If the father is proud of his son’s 
accomplishment he may give him a new native 

^ See also p. 238. 


cloth or some other thing that will please the 
boy, but more frequently he makes these gifts 
after the son has killed his second animal 

At Busi (Mano) we were told that when a 
son killed his first animal, it was the custom for 
the father to call all the important men of the 
town proudly to inform them, “See! I now 
have a son who can kill meat for me.” The 
father eats the intestines, then the heart and its 
surrounding organs. In another part of Mano 
the father is said to retain such parts of the 
animal as he chooses, and he and his son eat 
them together. Neighbors and friends are 
given the rest. 

The Gio seem to have no uniforrr^ractice 
in regard to the first animal killed. Those of 
the southwest, near the Mano, state that the 
father first cuts out the brisket, which the son 
may not eat until the chief gives him permis- 
sion. Then the animal is cut up, the father 
giving to his son only the back, from the neck 
to and including the fifth or the seventh rib. 
This portion the son eats, while the father has 
the heart and attached organs, the kidneys, 
spleen, and brisket cooked for himself. The 
rest of the meat is given to the household and 
to friends. 

The Gio near Tapi Town state that the 
youth must do whatever the doctor tells him 
with the first animal he kills. The doctor al- 
ways demands a good share of it for his fee, 
(Informants said they had never known a doc- 
tor to ask for the ^hole animal.) Then he 
gives instructions for dividing it. But before it 
may be hacked up the hunter himself eats the 
heart, which must be cooked in water without 
salt or other seasoning. The lungs are next 
taken by the hunter and hung up inside his 
house to be eaten a few days later.^^ Sometimes 
only a day, sometimes two or three, pass before 
the young hunter asks his townsmen, “Who 
wants to eat of this with me? ” Any man (never 
a woman) so inclined brings some rice, thus 
announcing his intention of accepting the in- 
vitation. The lungs are then taken down and 
cooked with the rice, but without salt or con- 
diments, If these were added to either the 

^Our Mano interpreter said he had seen this done 
in Mano; on one occasion the heart was still attached. 
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heart or lungs the boy’s future hunting would 
be “spoiled.” If no one brings rice the hunter 
gets some himself and eats alone. 

The animaFs skull is kept in the palaver 
house or in a small enclosure before the hunt- 
er’s own house. This shows his prowess to all 
passers-by. It is not kept for medicine. 

In Half-Grebo and Sapa the procedure de- 
pends upon the kind of animal killed. If the 
first game killed by the youth is “town meat” 
he comes home and tells his father, who in turn 
tells the community. All the youths of the 
place go out and carry the animal in to the 
central space to be cut up. If it is an elephant 
the whole town goes. All the internal organs, 
together with the intestines, are cooked in palm 
oil and eaten by all belonging to the same sec- 
tion of the village as the boy’s father. 

In Half-Grebo and in Tie, if the animal is 
not town meat, nor claimed by any special 
group, the boy always gives it to his father, 
who divides it, giving his son the head and 
those parts that he must eat as medicine. If the 
son has a wife she gets the heart and other in- 
ternal organs, except the liver and intestines, 
which the father keeps for himself. He does as 
he sees fit with what is left, after having given 
about half to the doctor who made the son’s 
medicine. 

Parts of the Animal Eaten by the Hunter 
as Medicine. Certain parts of every animal 
killed are required eating for the hunter. These 
parts are not the same for all men. They might 
be, for example, the left ear and foot, or any 
other combination. The heart is nearly always 
one of these. In Loma the specific laws and 
taboos of the hunter’s personal medicine must 
be taken into account. 

In Gbunde the hunter cooks the heart and 
other internal organs and the intestines with 
water and palm oil; he then “feeds” his medi- 
cine with some of this brew (and also with the 
gall bladder) and eats the rest. He must cook 
it in the house where he sleeps. In Mano, Gio, 
and the southeast except Tie, the hunter eats 
heart, lungs, liver, spleen, and kidneys. In Tie 
he keeps for himself the heart and tongue only. 
The other internal organs and the intestines he 
may share with his wife or any friends he may 
feel inclined to ask. In the southeast the wife 
cooks these parts for her hunter-husband. 

^ See below, p. 89. See below, p. 89. 


Talking to Hunting Implements. In some 
tribes hunting implements are customarily 
talked to, petitioned, and told what is expected 
of them, while medicine is put upon them. The 
Loma say they never do this; the Mano, that 
they would do so only before going to war, 
and then only to guns; formerly they did so 
also to spears. 

Sex Taboos.^^ The Loma hunter must ab- 
stain from sexual intercourse for a day before 
he goes out hunting. In Gio this applies only 
to elephant-hunters. For the rest of the tribes 
of the north no definite statements were ob- 
tainable. In the southeast we heard of no such 
prohibition, but it doubtless exists there, too. 

In Half-Grebo, if a hunter’s wife is pregnant 
and the time of her delivery is near, he dares 
not shoot at a leopard, lest it work harm to 
the child. 

Medicines for Hunting Dogs. Keenness 
of smell and fleetness of foot are the two quali- 
ties the Liberian natives recognize in their dogs. 
These they try to augment by the use of medi- 
cines. All the tribes make “smelling” medi- 
cine. This is forced up the poor, struggling 
creatures’ nostrils amid howling and lachry- 
mose protest. A Gio must obtain this sort of 
medicine from some big hunter. One ingredi- 
ent is always the leaves of a certain tree (un- 
known to us) boiled with whatever else the 
individual prescription calls for. 

In Loma and Gbunde it is customary to rub 
medicine on a dog’s nose to give both keener 
scenting ability and greater speed and endur- 
ance. Great store is set by the first animal 
sighted after the application of this medicine. 
If this one can be caught others will be taken, 
too. 

Collars are put on dogs for three purposes: 
for protection against any animal trying to get 
at the dog’s throat; for attaching hunting bells 
and medicines; as medicine for fleetness, cun- 
ning, or any other quality characteristic of the 
beast from whose skin the collar has been fash- 
ioned. At Busi (Mano) we saw two men armed 
with bows and arrows and short spears, ready 
to set out upon a hunt. They were fastening 
a collar around their dog’s neck to protect it 
against snakebite and to give it speed. In Tie 
a hunting dog’s collar is fashioned from the 
hide of some animal killed or caught by the 

“See also p. 183. 
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dog Mmsell, This is strong .medicine against 
snakebites. 

;In Gio, when; a dog accompanies his master 
,a few times and catches nothing, or when, it is 
eluded by several animals in succession, this is 
a snre sign that evil inflaences are “on the dog.” 
To cleanse it of these its chest is washed with 
a concoction prescribed by the diviner. 

Before a hunt sacrifices are also made “on 
the dog” when necessary. A fowl is killed, 
some of its blood smeared on the dog, and on 
its medicine collar and hunting bell, after which 
the fowl is cooked with rice and palm oil. A 
little of this dish is then smeared on the hunt- 
ing implements, the rest eaten by the dog and 
by those whom he is to accompany. This is a 
unique instance of an animal participatmg in 
a sacrifice. 

It is also customary (Tie excepted, according 
to informants) to give a dog a piece of the flesh 
of any animal he has killed or helped kill The 
size of the piece depends upon the size of the 
game taken and upon the master’s generosity. 

Human “Hunting Dogs.” Young, unmar- 
ried Half-Grebo men belonging to the war- 
rior’s novice class, called Klaklabe^^^ must 
frequently accompany hunters to track game 
as dogs do. This serves to develop in them the 
ability to locate, steal upon, and trail enemies, 
as well as animals. In Africa the hunter may 
often be also the hunted. 

The Tie Hunter's Dance and Sacrifice. 
The Tie have a dance in which the hunter’s 
chief wife participates. She does so because she 
has seen him make his medicine — even helped 
him make some of it; for example, the medicine 
to help him find an elephant quickly. Part of 
the ceremony in connection with this dance is 
the sacrifice of two white fowls. The hunter 
and his wife allow the blood of both birds to 
drop on the gun; then they take up some of 
this mingled blood and smear it on their faces. 

Sapa Elephant-Hunter’s Dance. In ele- 
phant hunting so much is at stake — personal 
safety, fame, the enormous amount of meat, 
the goods obtainable in exchange for ivory — 
that many medicines, ceremonies, and dances 
are necessary for protection and success. 

In a Sapa village we came upon the medicine 
place of a successful elephant-hunter whom we 
had met in a Half-Grebo village. (The stench 


of decomposing meat being dried over slow 
fires advertised his most recent kill) Here, in 
a miniature rectangular hut, 3 ^/2 feet wide by 
4 feet long and 4 feet high, screened in front 
with a raffia fiber curtain, was a fine medicine 
collection. In it were a tin box and a trade 
trunk filled with various medicines; sections of 
raffia midrib; a coil of rattan; a piece of bark; 
a monkey’s skull; a large “beefsteak” mush- 
room; the hind-leg bones of a pigmy hippo; a 
small wine glass; a wooden palm-wine dipper, 
with a long handle carved at the end to repre- 
sent a bird’s head (an object that caused us to 
forget the tenth commandment!); two, nicely 
ornamented, clay, palm-wine pots; two ele- 
phant’s sole horns from the right forefoot. 

We had a two days’ enforced stay here, be- 
cause our carriers refused to go farther, and no 
townsman would leave until all the meat had 
been dried*and put away in a safe place. As a 
recompense for the violence done our nostrils 
during this time we witnessed the ceremony 
performed by this slayer of two-tusked pachy- 
derms in preparation for his next hunt — on 
which he was to set out the following day. 

The ceremony began in the space before his 
hut. Everyone not too busy with other affairs 
was present. As he came out of the hut he 
held an elephant’s tail in his right hand and a 
calling horn in his left. Slowly and stealthily 
he stalked along, in imitation of a hunter steal- 
ing up on his quarry. Behind him in procession 
came one man carrying his gun, another drum- 
ming with a stick on a piece of raffia midrib, 
then a woman, and last an elderly man. These 
four chanted in unison while the hunter mur- 
mured in a low tone as if talking to himself. 
All five went on in this fashion, the spectators 
making way for them, until they reached the 
central medicine place. Here they were met by 
an old warrior with a brass medicine ring fas- 
tened to his forehead and a medicine necklace 
of small, wooden blocks studded with pieces 
of iron and aluminum. The hunter went up to 
the old warrior; they embraced and exchanged 
greetings. 

After this the hunter handed his elephant’s 
tail and his horn to the gun-bearer and took 
the gun from him. This he pointed in various 
directions until suddenly he sighted an imagi- 
nary beast. He then went through all the mo- 


^®See p. 165. 
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tions of taking careful aim and shooting, after 
which he handed his gun back to the bearer. 

Next, with his arms bent outward to repre- 
sent the ears of a listening elephant, he walked 
to a cassava bush growing near the medicine 
place, reached up his right arm, and pulled 
down a few of the leaves in imitation of an 
elephant feeding. 

Then he went up to the four followers and 
said something to them. They answered with 
a chant, begun by the woman, then taken up 
by the drummer and the elderly man, both of 
whom stood at her left. This alternate speaking 
and chanting was repeated three times, after 
which the hunter again took his gun and started 
back for his hut, “hunting” as he went. The 
chorus followed him, chanting the while. When 
they reached the hut they all went inside. 

Remedies for Repeated Failure. If the 
hunter goes out several times and finds noth- 
ing, fires and misses, or merely wounds animals 
and they escape, something is wrong. Possibly 
his wife has committed adultery in the presence 
of his medicines (Gbunde and Mano). If, after 
investigation, a Gbunds woman confesses to 
this, she gives her husband a fowl. This he kills 
and smears some of its blood on his medicines 
to remove the effects of his wife’s infidelity. 
The fowl itself he cooks, feeds a bit to his 
cleansed medicines to restore their strength, 
and eats the rest. 

In the southeast the hunter attributes failure 
to a “bad” trail; the next time he goes by a 
different route. 

Everywhere there is the possibility that one’s 
medicine has been influenced and made power- 
less by some stronger medicine in the possession 
of an ill-wishing or jealous individual. In this 
event the doctor (southeast) or the diviner 
(north) is called to prescribe. A sacrifice, gen- 
erally a fowl, may be found necessary to 
strengthen his own medicine or to appease the 
opposing spirits. Sometimes the hunter is in- 
formed that his old medicine is of no more 
value and that he must throw it away and have 
a new one made. 

If bad influences are suspected of being at 
work on guns, bows, and spears, they must be 
washed off with medicine in water. In Gio 
certain leaves are put into the water. In the 
southeast the hunter puts his hunting medicine 

^^See Familiars, pp. 355 C ■ 


in some water with which he then, washes both 
the weapon and his face. 

The “Bush’s Meat.” In Gbiinde it, is cus- 
tomary for the hunter to cut out a small piece 
of each animal secured, put it on a leaf, and 
leave it at the place where the animal was 
killed. This is by way of a thank offering to 
the ancestral spirits for their supposed help, 
and an inducement to them to continue their 
patronage. Our informants from the Gizima 
section of the Loma — the region about Zo- 
lowo, Zorzor, and Zigida — claimed that their 
people did not have this custom. One of our 
interpreters, whose home is in French Guinea 
north of the Gizima clan, told us that in his 
section the hunter cut off any piece and buried 
it with a prayer to his parents, if they were 
dead. If they were stHl living, then the prayer 
was offered to the ancestors’ spirits. We did 
not hear of this custom among the other tribes. 

If a Mano hunter kills a wild hog he cuts off 
the tail on the spot, for fear it is a were-animaT’^ 
that might otherwise disappear. 

If a Half-Grebo hunter kills two large ani- 
mals on the same day he leaves one of them in 
the forest to rot, because he fears that his good 
fortune may cause practitioners of black magic 
to become jealous and bewitch him. 

Disposal of Dangerous Meat. Crocodile 
gall is considered poisonous and must be pub- 
licly buried. 

In Gio the pulp inside elephants’ tusks must 
be cooked and eaten in the forest. If it were to 
be brought into town there would be misfor- 
tune in the community and no more elephants 
would be killed. 

Antidote for Killing of a Totem or Taboo 
Animal. Taboo animals are known as “family 
people” in pidgin in the southeast. Should a 
hunter accidentally kill one of these animals he 
must bring to it a living sacrificial gift, usually 
a white fowl (Half-Grebo). In presenting this 
gift to the dead beast he says: “I beg you, 
fambly man, you no go vex fo’ me. I no go 
look you ploppah fo’ bus(h). He be gun, he 
no be me, go kill you.” The living gift is then 
released and allowed to go about its business. 
The poor, slain “family man” is given to an- 
other family or clan to whom it is neither 
taboo nor totem. These gratefully receive and 
consume it. 
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■' Human nature' being" 'what it is, "one' can 
readily understand that thet'e is a, higher mor- . 
tality among ''family .people” by '"accidental” 
death than is strictly nece'Ssary.",A fault of their' 
own, of course,. S',ince they have. choS'en to be 
so lenient and easily placated. Where there are 
neighboring households or clans with other 
totem or taboo animals ready to reciprocate 
when one of their "family people” is killed — 
‘‘accidentally” or otherwise — well,,,.a hunter 
is a hunter and hates to miss a good shot. Any- 
how, for once, the ancient lawmakers had an 
inspiration to help future generations out of a 
difficulty and at the same time make a conces- 
sion to the stomach. 

How Sapa and Tie Hunters Announce 
their Success. When a Tie or Sapa hunter has 
killed an elephant he gathers some leaves of a 
swamp plant called bea^ sticks the bunch under 
his belt, and goes home. No need for him to 
tell the news; his bunch of leaves speaks 
for him. 

If he has killed a hog, forest buffalo, pigmy 
hippo, or large antelope called ka {Cephalophus 
sylvicultrix?), he wears a soe on his wrist and 
hangs one on his gun. This soe is a bracelet 
made of the red heart of the camwood tree 
(Baphk nitida). For a leopard or an elephant 
he must, in addition, put a soe in his medicine 
bag. It remains in place four days for a "man” 
animal, three days for a "woman” animal. (Our 
Sapa informants expressed some doubt as to all 
the details in connection with this custom in 
their tribe.) 

Trophies. Certain parts of animals may be 
kept as trophies. A Sapa Nimrod informed us 
that he retained the sole of the right foot of 
every elephant he killed. He showed us one 
he had just secured. A few days later we saw 
it in his medicine hut as we passed through his 
home town, to which he had sent it. Here and 
there we saw heaps of skulls before houses. In 
Konibo these were impaled on multi-forked 
poles planted in the ground at either side of 
entrance doors. These were rather to show the 
prowess of their possessors than to use as 
medicines. 

Division o£ Meat. The Hurrtefs Problem. 
The division of the spoils is an important mat- 


ter in all native communities. It will not be 
difficult to visualize the effect of bringing a 
dead animal into a village where the daily 
routine is so monotonous and meat hunger so 
prevalent. It is the signal for the gathering of 
all the quarter, if the town is large; or the entire 
village, if it is small. Everyone talks at the same 
time; no one bothers to listen to what another 
is saying. The hunter, his ability, the animal, 
everything pertaining to him and it, are vocif- 
erously commented upon. Those who have 
even a faint hope that they may influence the 
slayer to hand over to them ever so small a 
piece of meat, vie with his nearest friends in 
laudatory remarks — uttered, to be sure, where 
he can best hear them. 

With watering mouths everyone crowds 
around to watch the hacking-up process. When 
a morsel falls, some urchin instantly seizes it, 
shooting his hand through the tangle of legs 
and arms much as a football player snatches a 
fumbled ball and runs. It is no wonder that the 
great hunger of the crowd sometimes leads to 
indiscretions, followed by hot words, and these 
in turn by blows. 

We once witnessed the division of a wild 
hog. If the hunter had attempted to satisfy all 
the claims upon his friendship, as well as his 
obligations to his household and family, he 
would have required a dead elephant rather 
than this hundred-pound creature. The prob- 
lem is always to satisfy the greatest number 
and give offense to the fewest possible. 

Game That is the Inherent Right of Certain 
People. The right of certain people to particu- 
lar animals or parts of animals is a subject on 
which our notes are all too meager. In some 
instances the matter is simple. For example, 
there is a large eagle called go by the Gbunds 
and b'wila by the Gio. When one of these is 
killed it must be given to the chief who in turn 
must give it to his paramount chief. Formerly, 
since it was the "king of birds,” its claws were 
given to a successful war leader who had sub- 
dued and "broken” towns. The feathers were 
worn by warriors with reputations. In Gio the 
bird was eaten by the kula^ the town's war 
leader.^® Today the chief makes such disposi- 
tion of it as he sees fit. 
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When a touraco is killed a Gio gives the tail 
and wing feathers to the medicine people of 
the town. In Tie these feathers are worn only 
by men who have killed enemies in battle. 

The neck of the forest buffalo, ga-, is the 
portion of the zo or medicine people’s section 
in Gio (fig. 56, e). If the town has no sec- 
tion, the neck is given to the smiths. If it is so 
unfortunate as to have neither zo section nor 
smith, a quarter of the animal, including the 
neck, is ‘Medicated” either to the zo section 
which should be but is not, or to that of an- 
other town, and then eaten by those who dedi- 
cated it* In Sapa the buffalo’s head belongs to 
the warriors. 

Elephants belong to the chief in Gbunde.^^ 
When an elephant is killed its tail is cut off and 
taken to him. He then sends representatives of 
his different towns to cut it up under the direc- 
tions of a man whom he chooses and makes 
responsible for a proper division. The trunk 
and the internal organs, including stomach and 
intestines, go to the chief. He, in turn, gives to 
the hunter the parts he is to eat as medicine. 
(He may also give the hunter goods, or even a 
woman, if he sees fit.) Persons who are given 
a foot keep the sole horn for making bracelets. 
In Gio elephants are divided among the towns 
of the clan to which the hunter belongs. In 
Sapa the whole elephant belongs to the hunter. 
If he kills it with a borrowed gun, only the 
tusks belong to the owner of the gun. 

As the elephant’s tail, often ornamented with 
a handle of elaborate leather work, is one of the 
insignia of the chief’s office, it must always be 
given to him in the north. In the southeast it 
is the property of the hunter, who gives it to 
whomever he chooses. 

Elephants’ tusks seem to have had little value 
in the north until the advent of the Govern- 
fnent. In the southeast, where early contact 
with traders has taught the people something 
of the value of ivory, tusks have long been sold 
for cash or traded for goods. 

In Gbunde the tusks, like the flesh of the 
elephant, are the property of the chief. A 
Mano chief gets the tusks of the first elephant 
killed by each hunter — and usually those of 
several succeeding elephants. Thereafter they 
belong to the hunter, but he continues to give 


one to the chief now and then ‘‘to show his 
good heart toward him.” When a Gio hunter 
kills an elephant the tusk on the side lying 
uppermost is his; the other is the chiefs. In 
Tic tusks are family property, and as such they 
are given to the head of the family. If he sells 
them for cash he keeps the sum for future 
family requirements. If he trades them for 
goods these are divided among the family of 
the members. 

The brisket of the leopard may be eaten in 
Gio only by elders and chiefs. Skin and teeth 
belong to the clan chief all through the north, 
according to Gio informants. In Mano the 
chief may, in addition, command that certain 
bones required for medicine be reserved for 
him. A local chief has the same right, provided 
that he does not request the bones required by 
his overlord. In Half-Grebo they belong to 
the trapper. 

The value of both skin and teeth varies con- 
siderably in different regions. At Pandamai 
(Gbunde) a tooth is worth one to two native 
cloths. A “rich person” who wants some teeth 
very much will give six to eight bundles of 
“irons,” now valued at a shilling a bundle, 
for each tooth. In Half-Grebo the teeth have 
not much value. Soldiers and others buy them 
up at a nominal price and sell them in the north 
at a tremendous profit. The Sapa and Tie use 
them as medicine; the Half-Grebo, usually, as 
ornaments. 

In Half-Grebo the male “bush goat” (Ce- 
phalophus 7 iiger) belongs to the Gofa or upper 
warriors’ class. Any member of the clan who 
kills one must give it to the local organization. 
The Gofa is free to give to men of other social 
groups pieces of the right fore leg and the hind 
legs only. The females of this species may be 
eaten by anyone. 

To the fourth social group of the men, the 
elders, who have taken the name of the bo 
antelope (Bongo boocereus eurycerus) as their 
group name, all of these animals belong. The 
Bo members, like the warriors, are free to give 
away pieces cut from the right fore leg and 
the hind legs. 

In Mano the entire bush hog belongs to the 
warriors. It is divided secretly in the bush ith 
elaborate ceremony and feasting. 


^^See p. 170. 


^Cf. p. 


^See 
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To%l>?i Meat, Large animals frequently be- 
long to the whole town.-“ Such animals are 
called “town meat” in Half-Grebo, which is a 
convenient term to use here for all meat of this 
class. 

In iMano town meat includes go (leopard), 
bk (elephant), crocodile, hippopotamus, and 
python. These are brought to the chief, whole 
if possible, for him to divide (fig. 56, b). In 
Tic they are gebe (the bush cat, Nandinia bi- 
notata or Fells aurata), gtdt (the eagle, Spit- 
zaetus)^ badiye (otter of two species), bwili 
(python), and the leopard. When one of these 
is killed the hunter takes it to his father, who 
hands it to the head of the family. He, in turn, 
takes it to the clan’s “big man,” the paramount 
chief, who divides it — but how and among 
whom we were unable to learn. In Half-Grebo 
town meat includes the leopard, forest buf- 
falo, hog, large antelopes not belonging to the 
social groups, and the pigmy hippopotamus. 
The town chief is responsiUe for a just division 
of it. These lists may be incomplete. 

In Half-Grebo the town meat, and any other 
large animal to which no special group can lay 
claim, is taken to the town’s medicine near the 
palaver house and there hacked up on a plank 
of buttress root, as already noted.^^ The hunter 
takes his share and divides the rest. Smaller 
game he takes to ‘his own hut and there cuts it 
up and divides it. " 

Other Customs Regarding the Division of 
Meat, The Half-Grebo hunter reserves for 
himself the chine with tail attached; the Sapa, 
the whole half of the back with the tail at- 
tached.^^ 

In Gbunde the portion of the hunter’s wife 
(or wives) is the loin, except that of the ele- 
phant. She may do as she pleases with it. In 
Half-Grebo, hers is the head; in Sapa, the ears 
and lower jaw. She is given the ears so she can 
hear her husband “when he s(h)oot fa’ fo’ 
bus(h) an’ so she go hea’ him de time he go 
need her” or “de time him chop be ready fu’ 
chop.” (Presumably she does not need the help 
of the jaw to “jaw” him, or anyone else for 
that matter, if all women have the ability of 
those we heard, 


^For exceptions, see above, p. 88. 

^ Actually, leopard is “country meat” in which the 


The hunter’s family, outside his own house- 
hold, seems to have no claim upon what he 
brings in. The Loma say that the family must 
buy, like anybody else, unless the hunter is in 
a very generous mood. 

If two Loma go together on a hunt and only 
one of them is successful he is entitled to 
everything he gets. The other can have no 
claim upon it. If several go out together, the 
killer of an animal is likewise entitled to it, but 
custom decrees that he must give the brisket 
and a hind leg to the senior hunter in the party. 

In Mano, if one member of a party merely 
wounds an animal and another kills it, the latter 
gets only the belly, the chest, and the back to 
the fourth rib of one side. The first to wound 
the animal gets a larger share. In Gio, in these 
circumstances, the killer gets a front and a 
Lind leg. 

According to information given us at Pan- 
damai (Gbunde), when a wounded animal is 
pursued into territory recognized as belonging 
to another clan and there taken, the paramount 
chief of that clan is entitled to a front and a 
hind quarter — also the neck if he insists. 

If a hunter announces that an animal he has 
wounded has been lost track of, and the animal 
is found dead the sam^e day, it belongs to the 
man who wounded it. If it is found on the 
following day, or later, it becomes the property 
of the man who finds it (north). “But if he is 
a true man he will divide it half-and-half with 
the one who wounded it.” In Half-Grebo such 
an animal is divided equally between the hunter 
and the finder if found the same day it was 
wounded; if found later it belongs to the finder. 
In Sapa the hunter can claim it the first and 
second day, but he must give the finder a 
“ham.” “If he is stingy he will try to give only 
the neck.” In Tie it belongs to the finder unless 
the 'man who wounded it comes upon him be- 
fore he has the animal cut up. In that event the 
animal must be cut transversely in the middle; 
the first hunter gets the'front and the finder the 
hind quarters. In all tribes if a second party 
kills a wounded and escaped animal several 
days afterward, he has the right to the whole 
, of it. 


whole clan shares, see below, p. 91. 

See pp. 39-40. ^ See also above, p. 88. 
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When a Mano man lends his gun to another 
for hunting, the owner is entitled to a fore and 
a hind “leg’V (quarter). The hunter gets the 
head and some other pieces — also the neck if 
he has carried the meat home. The rest is di- 
vided among friends of both parties. 

To carriers bringing an animal in, it is cus- 
tomary in Mano to give the neck or chine; in 
Gio, the “neck” — which a greedy man may 
claim to extend halfway down the back. It is 
really surprising what giraffe-like proportions 
even the neck of a pig may assume when the 
carriers are left to cut off for themselves as 
they see fit! 

All game killed by a serf (or, formerly, by a 
slave) belongs to his master, who rewards the 
dependent according to his inclination at the 
moment. A Gio chief told us that a slave- 
owner might give his slave the intestines or 
skin, or the head or other bony piece. 

Informants in all tribes, both in the north 
and the southeast, said that it was not necessary 
to give meat to the chief; though to a para- 
mount chief, the Busi (Mano) townsmen said, 
it was customary to give the brisket and belly. 
He may also share occasionally in eating the 
heart. The village “big man” sometimes shares 
the liver with the hunter. The Gio insisted 
that a stranger who had permission to live 
among them, in the chiefs section of town, 
was under no obligation to give anything to 
the chief. While there is, then, no compulsion, 
it is unlikely that a chief would not be “remem- 
bered” by his “children,” in the expectation 
that he would “remember” them on occasions 
when his support would be most welcome. 

In Sapa the war leader’s rightful portion is 
the head of any animal except the first one 
killed by a novice hunter, 

THE LEOPARD: PUBLIC ENEMY NO. I 

Celebration of the Death of a Leopard, 
The leopard is everywhere the foremost en- 
emy, feared and hated as is no other animal 
It not only kills sheep and goats, but sometimes 
attacks man. A hunter seldom survives an en- 

“ The leopard is so feared that a hunter finding an 
animal killed by a leopard dares not take it until he has 
first eaten a piece of the carcass raw, in imitation of a 
leopard. This ritual makes him for the moment a man 


counter with a wounded leopard. Though the 
elephant is the destroyer of farms, there; is no 
such animosity toward it. The killing of a 
leopard, therefore, is the occasion of great 
excitement and unique ceremonies. We cannot 
conceive that victorious warriors, leading noted 
captives upon whom the populace might “feed 
fat the ancient grudge,” would be acclaimed 
with any greater enthusiasm than is the slayer 
of a leopard or those carrying in its lifeless 
body. We have witnessed this scene several 
times both in Liberia and in the Cameroun. 

More leopards are killed in traps than by all 
other means. When one is killed in the north, 
word is brought to the chief, who selects a 
party of men to bring it in. In the days of 
slavery only freemen were eligible for this duty. 

While we were camping in Paramount Chief 
Wuo’s town (Zuluyi, Mano) a leopard that 
had been killed in a deadfall trap was brought 
in. It was carried on a frame of poles on the 
men’s heads. The leopard’s head had been 
covered with cloth lest a pregnant woman see 
its teeth and so come to disaster The recep- 
tion it received was typical of the whole region. 

As the eight men neared the town, boys and 
girls ran to meet them. Their yelling attracted 
others, who rushed out to join the procession. 
Singing and hand-clapping began. The more 
enthusiastic and emotional danced in circles 
around the carriers. Louder and louder grew 
the rejoicing over the fallen foe, now two days 
dead. The procession poured into the chiefs 
large compound, completely filling the court. 
There followed more singing, dancing, and 
what we interpreted as cursing and tongue- 
lashing of the carcass. This was finally de- 
posited before Chief Wuo’s house, where he 
took charge of the proceedings (fig. 56, b). 

He first lauded the man who had built the 
trap, in terms which, if the interpreter may be 
believed, would lead a modern advertising 
agency to seek his services. Then the carriers 
came in for their share of praise for having 
brought in the dead animal. Next, he told the 
carcass what a pestilential nuisance it had been, 
and laid more abuse on all its “tribe.” At this 

of the leopard^s totem (pp. 351 ff.). The real leopard 
will say, “Oh, another leopard has taken my meat.” 
Otherwise he Will say, “A man has been here,” and 
there will be trouble. ^See above, p. 84. 
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'point' a person, was ehosen to remove the canine 
teeth and give them to Chief 'Wno, The women 
were sent .away. Then the hacking up and 
dividing , began. .As 'the, ca.rca.ss was in a 'stated' 
of de'composi'tion and smelled like ,a very big, 
dead' '.cat, ' we 'Teqnested the chief, in whose 
compound we were staying, to have it taken 
behind the palaver house. This he did and we 
saw no more of the ceremonies* 

The Gbundc have a somewhat dijfferent 
procedure after the triumphal procession has 
reached town. In the northern section of the 
tribe the carcass is set upon a tripod stool, with 
a cloth over its head. The lifeless creature is 
then tormented as a captive prisoner would be. 
The populace, gleefully chanting, dances in 
circles around the stool, heaping vile epithets 
and taunts upon it. It must make vicarious 
retribution for all its brother leopards’ past, 
present, and future offenses, as well as for its 
own. When the poor, dead brute’s season in 
purgatory is fuIfiUed, as indicated by the les- 
sening enthusiasm of the mob, the chief mo- 
tions for silence. He then designates a man to 
remove the canine teeth and another to skin it. 
After these operations have been performed 
the hunter’s medicine portion is cut out and 
handed to him. The carcass is then laid where 
there is plenty of space around it. At a word 
from the chief, delivered through the town- 
crier, there is a rush by the men and boys to- 
ward it. Then begins a struggle to get at the 
meat, no matter how decomposed. Everyone 
tries to cut off as much as possible for himself 
and his household. 

When a leopard is killed in Half-Grebo the 
news is signaled by drum to the surrounding 
towns; for leopard is “country meat.” It is 
customary for all to come who can, especially 
those belonging to the same clan as the slayer. 
Each social class gathers in a group. The slayer 
of the leopard is presented with small gifts of 
anything convenient. If the leopard has killed 
a person, or is suspected of having done so, the 
carcass is immediately attacked with machetes 
and hacked to pieces. Otherwise it is allowed 
to lie until some time after noon, when the 
celebration begins. 

Any wrestler from another town of the clan 
may challenge any person of the town where 


the slayer lives. If the challenger throws the 
one who has come forward to “defend his 
town’s leopard,” he earns for his town the 
right to carry the dead animal home and have 
the “play” there. (This play is much the same 
as in the north.) If the defender wins, the 
carcass remains where it is. 

Whichever town the celebration takes place 
in, the leopard must be divided at the medicine 
place of the slayer’s town. The skin is re- 
moved, the four prized teeth taken out, and 
the hacking up begins. Young and old of both 
sexes, if they have no taboo against it, may eat 
the flesh. 

There is an interesting variation of this rou- 
tine when no challenger appears for the wres- 
tling match. Two small boys are detailed to sit 
on the carcass and defend it against the small 
boys from another town. Men of the home- 
town warrior class may help the small boys 
defend the carcass, in which event the invading 
men may help the invading boys. At the end 
of the sham battle everyone present follows 
the victorious band. There is a big dance and 
parade, with the carcass, after which it is re- 
turned to the place where it first lay. 

There is also a pipe-smoking ceremony, 
which we heard of in Wulebo (Sapa). Enter- 
ing a hut there we saw a pipe, the like of which 
we had never seen before (fig. 63, e), and we 
tried to buy it. The people in the hut refused 
to sell, saying it was a “leopard pipe.” Only 
when a dead leopard was brought to town, we 
were informed, was this pipe taken down from 
where it hung against the wall. On such an 
occasion it was “loaded” with tobacco, put 
into the mouth of the dead beast, and after- 
ward smoked in turn by all the town’s ‘‘big 
men.”^® 

The first night we camped at Nyaaka (Webo 
clan) we were awakened by the sound of 
shooting. In the morning we learned that Mr. 
Allersmeier had been aroused and called to 
shoot a leopard caught in a light steel trap. A 
native soldier had fired half a dozen cartridges 
at very close range without even grazing the 
animal’s skin! Since Mr. Allersmeier had killed 
it, it was his property according to local law; 
but the townspeople came saying, “We beg 
fo’ you, you give we dis meat fo’ we make big 
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play.” Their request was granted. With great 
shouting and singing it was carried to the para- 
mount chiefs town about two miles distant, 
where they held their “play.” A large crowd 
brought it back. After Mr. Allersmeier had 
removed the skin he gave them the carcass 
to eat. 

Rewards for Killing a Leopard. In the 
old days slaves were usually well rewarded for 
killing leopards, though the Gio said that none 
were ever given their freedom for it. (If a 
chief wished to free a slave girl he would do 
so by giving her a leopard’s tooth to wear.) 

A custom generally followed in the north is 
to give a present of some value for a hunter’s 
first leopard. For the second leopard, in 
Gbunde, a woman may be given. The chief at 
Sanokwele (Mano) said that a woman was usu- 
ally, though not necessarily, given to a hunter 
for every leopard he killed. The gift might be 
postponed in the hope that the hunter would 
eventually kill another. Then one gift would 
suffice for both killings! 

Medicines to Protect against Leopards. 
Individual medicines are rarely needed for pro- 
tection against leopards, as it is only rarely that 
a leopard in some locality becomes a man- 
slayer. The leopard is the common enemy, so 
medicine is made for the community, through 
its council of chief and elders, designed to 
frustrate his designs upon helpless flocks and 
herds. 

At the entrance to the town of Zupui (Ge) 
we crossed a barrier on the ground. While a 
hut was being made ready for us we examined 
it more closely. We also found similar barriers 
at other entrances. We guessed that they were 
protection against either leopards or witches. 
Making inquiry of the people we learned that 
there had been a pest of leopards. They had 
repeatedly killed goats, sheep, and fowls. Nei- 
ther traps nor other methods of catching them 
had availed. So the town fathers, after con- 
sultation, sent for the chief doctors of the 
country round about. They came and set up 
these barriers as part of the medicine. These 
consisted of two hardwood posts, about 3 
inches in diameter, set 12 feet apart, one on 
each side of the path. Wedged in between 
them and fastened down to the ground by a 


hooked peg at each end, was a stout pole. A 
vine was wound around this, near its center. 
Buried underneath, at the center of the path, 
were other medicines. This simple device had, 
if the chief spoke truly, sufficed to scare off 
the beasts! Did the medicine man know how 
to entice the leopards into other territory, or 
were the leopards “human leopards?”^® We 
wonder. 

Responsibility for Injuries or Death 
Caused by Leopards. If a person in Half- 
Grebo wounds a leopard, returns to town and 
asks for help in killing it, he is held responsible 
for any injuries it may inflict upon any of the 
helpers. In the event of the death of one of 
them he must pay the family of the deceased 
a bullock or a cow. For injuries the recom- 
pense is determined by the chief and the heads 
of the families involved. 

There was a case pending before the District 
Commissioner’s court at Nyakka, which had 
been taken there for final settlement just before 
we left to return to the coast. A leopard had 
been killing a man’s goats, which were housed 
outside the hut under the eaves* Another man 
asked and secured permission to set a steel trap. 
One night, while the owner of the hut was 
absent and his wife with an infant child was 
alone in it, the leopard came and was caught. 
Frightened by the roaring of the tortured beast 
and his frantic efforts to tear his paw out of the 
spiked trap, the woman lost her head com- 
pletely. The man who had set the trap, and 
others who came running, heard her screams 
and saw by the shaking of the door before 
which the leopard was raging that she was 
trying to unfasten it. Despite shouted warn- 
ings to keep inside or to go out by another 
way, she kept tugging at the door and finally 
opened it. Holding the infant in her arms she 
appeared in the doorway. With a blow of its 
paw the leopard crushed the infant’s skull; then 
he bit the woman in the small of her back, 
breaking her spine and killing her, too. The 
setter of the trap was held responsible and was 
sentenced by native law to pay for the two 
persons he had “killed.” He had appealed to 
the District Commissioner’s court in the hope 
of a pardon, or at least of a reduction of the 
fines imposed. 
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FOOD 


F ood is the cWef daily concern of the 
Liberian hinterlander. The food he enjoys 
most is meat. From insect to man there is 
scarcely anything that he has not eaten at some 
time. ■, 


Meat. Cmnibdism, Before Government con- 
trol became effective, cannibalism was openly 
practiced by most of the tribes in the north.^ 
The Gbnndc and Loma were loud in disclaiming 
that they had ever practiced it, even ceremoni- 
ally, except when it was “found necessary” 
that part of a human being be eaten as medicine. 
According to them the Bells, a small tribe be- 
longing to the Kru group, wedged in between 
the Gbunde, Loma, and Gola, were the horrible 
example. “They were like the Mano! They 
even ate their own dead! Yes, and if there was 
one among them who made too much humbug 
[persisted in stealing, working black magic, or 
making a general nuisance of himself] he was 
taken to the high bush [deep forest], killed, 
and eaten there.” Thus the Gbunde and Loma 
informants cleared their tribal skirts of any 
suspicion that their people were ever eaters of 
human flesh* 

The Mano and Gio mutually accused each 
other of being the worst offenders. When we 
were in Gio, and our Mano interpreter would 
have it that his own people were the least 
guilty, there was a chorus of protest. One of 
the older men present came back at him vig- 
orously: 

“It was not long ago that your people, when 
they heard that one of ours was sick or dying, 
came to arrange with his family to buy the 
corpse, so they could eat it! And did not the 
sons of your tribe come to the sons of our tribe, 
while their mothers were yet living, to make 
arrangements for exchanging their mothers’ 
corpses so that they might eat them! Listen to 
him! The Mano did not eat people!” 

From what we later learned here and there 
it would seem that the old man was telling the 
truth. 


All the tribes of the north were agreed, how- 
ever, that the Gio were formerly the most 
ruthless in the killing and eating of human 
beings.^ One Gio chief boasted of the many 
he had killed and caused to be killed for eating. 

“Ten years ago I was in this town,” our in- 
terpreter said, “when men had come for a feast 
at the invitation of this chief. I have seen as 
many as three slaves brought in, after they had 
been given a good meal. The chief would say 
to his guests, ‘Here are the cows for your feast.’ 
Then he or someone appointed by him before- 
hand would turn upon the slaves. Before they 
could move, a spear would be run through 
them and they would fall dead. They would 
then be taken, cut up, and cooked.” 

Whenever a leopard caught one of this 
chiefs goats, we were told, the diviner was 
directed to name the man “who was the leop- 
ard.” ^ The person named was forthwith taken, 
killed, and eaten. When a leopard killed a man, 
perhaps as many as ten men would be incrimi- 
nated as being “leopards,” caught, killed, and 
eaten. 

Enemies fallen in battle were eaten if the 
corpses could be carried off. The Mano, per- 
haps others, sometimes took revenge for such 
deeds. The brother of a Mano man eaten by 
the enemy might organize a party to go to the 
enemy town and there try to capture a man. 
If the attempt was successful the captive was 
eaten before the party reached home. 

In contrast with the Gio, no Mano would 
eat anyone belonging to his own town. This 
tribe had no scruples, however, about polite 
exchanges between neighboring towns. When 
a Mano person died from a witchcraft ordeal 
or was sentenced to death as a result of it, his 
townsmen might invite the people of a near-by 
town to carry off the corpse and eat it. Some- 
time later, when a witch was found in that 
town, the compliment would be returned. In 
Gio the victims of ordeals were given to un- 
related persons in their own towns. No one 


^For detailed description of cannibalistic customs 
among the Loma, see Volz, 1910, pp, 213-16. 


® See p. 252. 
® See p. 299. 
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the skin, even of the buffalo, hippo, and ele- 
phant. One must see a toothless person’s efforts 
to chew a piece of the hide of any one of these 
for a real appreciation of its toughness. We 
have known old women to munch for hours 
the child- before they were finally able to swallow such 
morsels. The next day* they w^ould ask us for 

Gio Sapi English 

i'wt) go de dm head 

“ bj “ pudni neck 

“ du (short) kimli brisket 

“ gbieso chine (between shoulders) 

2) gbda “ bo shoulder 

gbie "' bo foreleg 

« ko “ bok loin 

“ kpo " bok rump 

“ sal ox se flank 

“ guk belly 

“ hypogastrium 

me) (short) bo hindleg 

k?m scrotum 

“ kuw penis 


anywhere would eat a member of his own 
family. 

In Mano both men and women might eat 
human flesh. One chief said that formerly only 
grey-haired persons were allowed to do so. In 
Gio, men and boys, also women past 
bearing age, might eat it. 

Loma Mano 

1. suo (suet) ngi wu 

2. " hgi “ kbs (ox kpe) 

3. “ ktktgezu “ zodu ox zok 

4. “ kpakizozuve “ pofia 

5. “ kpaktgi “ g^^ (lowton< 


puluve 

punogi 

kakai 

kogi 

kubme 

kbalai 

ploi 

towi 


Fig. 19. Cuts of a butchered or hacked-up animal. 

The different cuts of a butchered or hacked- 
up animal are numbered above and may be 
identified by reference to figure 19. 
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The Loma eat all but the head of the horse. ria) are rejected in the north as an article of 

This part is given burial like a person. The diet. The Mano say that they are too slippery, 

reason for this we did not ascertain, nor did In the southeast, in Sapa at least, they are eaten 

we learn whether the head is eaten by any of by children. 

the other tribes. Only the nobility in that tribe The large snail (Achatina), the shell of 
may eat dogs. which sometimes attains a length of 6 inches 

The toad and the chameleon are not eaten by and a breadth of more than 4 inches, is eaten 
any of the tribes. It is everywhere considered by old and young. These snails are plentiful, 
a misfortune even to meet a chameleon. A We found a small heap of their shells beside 

Mano believes that he would die if he were to the route at almost every clearing we passed, 

eat either of these two creatures. The Gio say Either they had been found during the clearing 

that toads cause their eater to have craw-craw.^ and the snails removed from their “houses” and 

In this tribe, only men and boys eat the owl. cooked on the spot, or they had been roasted 

Other foods not eaten will be discussed under during the farm burning and collected and 
taboos.® eaten by the workers as they rested beside the 

Rats of all kinds are said to be eaten in the trail. Smaller varieties are collected and eaten 

north, even by paramount chiefs. In the south- by children. Whether or not slugs, too, are an 

east they are eaten at least by children. article of diet, we did not learn. There seem 

Snakes are eaten by all the tribes, but not all to be few of the forest-dwelling tribes of West 

tribes eat every kind. The thick puff-adders, Africa that eat them. 

sometimes 4 feet long (Bitis of two species), Large, green grasshoppers are eaten by the 
are much sought after. Pythons must be given Gbunde, Loma, Mano, Ge, and some of the 

to and divided fay the town’s “big king” in Gio Gio clans; for example, the Nikwe clan, 
and Mano. A small, green snake called gepa is The fat larvae of the palm-boring beetle 
eaten by the Gio but not by the Mano. The and of the rhinoc- 

Sapa refuse the long, black snake but eat a eros beetle {Angosoma centaums) zxt 
small one of that color. in both the north and the southeast. 

Lizards are eaten in the north. In the south- Termites, since they are very fat, are a deli- 
east, among the Sapa, these are prescribed by cacy. By the time the first heavy rains have 

doctors for women during pregnancy as medi- fallen at the close of the long dry season, these 

cine to “make dem pikins he go bo’n fas’ dem have reached the swarming stage and are ready 

tarn she go fo’ bo’n him” (in other words, to to come out of the ground in countless num-^ 

help her have a quick and easy delivery), be- bers. Then people say, “The termites wiU fly 

cause lizards are fast-moving creatures. Mano tonight,” and they prepare to collect them 

and Gio children trap and snare them and eat (men only in Man). Each person makes an 

all kinds; the men and women eat any they feel opening in a termite hill and in front of it digs 

inclined to. Doubtless the choice depends upon a pit 15 to 18 inches deep. Then, before day- 

the degree of meat-hunger they feel at the light, he takes a bundle of dry raffia splits, 

moment, A small, brownish skink, which the lights them, and holds the flaming torch near 

Mano call gai\ a larger, multicolored one, zo the opening he has made. The insects, attracted 

{Rispa femandi)\ the large monitor lizard, by the light, come out, fall down into the pits, 

zok ( Varanus niloticus) are among the species and are scooped up in handfuls and put into a 

used for food. net lined with broad leaves. When enough 

The tortoise of the genus Cinyxis is found have been gathered or the swarming ceases, 

and eaten everywhere. It is usually killed by they are taken to town, put in pots of hot 

being dropped into the fire and pushed back water, and boiled for about two minutes. After 

in when it attempts to crawl out, this they are spread out in the sun on a reed 

Invertebrates. Among the invertebrates, mat and dried. Later they are placed on rice 

land and freshwater crabs and crayfish are fanners and “winnowed” to get rid of as many 

eaten by all, but “fresh-water oysters” {Aethe- wings as possible (fig. 58, a and b). They may 


® See p. 396. 



® See pp. 345 fi. 
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be eaten as they are, or toasted on potsherds, 
or used as soup stock with smoke-dried fish. 

Our arrival at Tapi Town happened to co- 
incide with swarming time. One morning we 
awakened early to find all the women busy 
“winging” bucketfuls of these “toasties.” 
Everyone was munching them in a manner 
startlingly reminiscent of peanut-eaters at a 
circus. This continued for several days. 

Several varieties of caterpillars (zokolo) are 
eaten by all the tribes ^ — except the Gio, if 
the statements of informants were correct. 
The best-liked varieties feed on the leaves of 
the bai (Terminalia super ba). Mandingo trad- 
ers first brought them to the Loma markets, we 
were told, and taught the people how to eat 
them. This is very likely true. Most of the 
Loma, however, found that “dey make we seek 
[sick] fo’ belly,” so the demand dropped. Those 
whose digestive organs find them not too ob- 
jectionable gather them from trees and bushes 
where they are feeding. From what we heard 
it appears that the Sapa and Tic have always 
eaten caterpillars. The hairy varieties of these 
crawlers are singed by putting them into dry- 
ing trays and holding them over the fire. We 
did not see anyone deftly and quickly turn the 
caterpillars inside out by means of a small 
skewer “to clean them,” as is often done in the 
southern Cameroun, where they are also eaten. 

Millepedes, centipedes, scorpions, and earth- 
worms are eaten only as ingredients in medi- 
cines. 

Children seem to eat almost any small crea- 
ture that comes to hand. They dig the large 
cricket (Gryllotalpa) out of its hole in the 
earth, make it defenseless, and roast and eat it. 
Loma and Gbunds children eat various spiders. 
Gio children roast the house spider and eat it. 
The children of all the northern tribes eat 
roaches. 

The invertebrates are usually cooked in wa- 
ter, sometimes with okra or some other vege- 
table, seasoned with salt and pepper, and eaten 
with rice, tubers, or cooked cassava beaten in 
a mortar. 

Vegetables, Greens, and Fruits. Rice, mil- 
let, com, plantains, and cassava are staple foods. 
Eddoes {Xanthosoma sagittijolium) are not 
much liked, but everybody cultivates a few. 
Three kinds of sweet potatoes — the reddish 
skinned, the yellow skinned, and the white 
skinned, are planted near the coast; in the in- 


terior they grow more or less wild. Yams 
(Dioscorea sp,), peanuts, and sugar cane are 
planted in Gio. Several varieties of wild yams 
constitute a not inconsiderable part of the diet 
in sections not overpopulated. Beans were seen 
at the Loma and Gbunds markets and were 
growing luxuriantly in Sapa gardens. Small 
tomatoes are eaten by all the tribes in the north, 
as are several local varieties of eggplant called 
“bitter ball” in Liberia. Small quantities of 
other vegetables may be raised in one locality 
or another: such as a certain long squash and 
the edible Luff a. 

Pint guo^ as it is called in Mano {Cucumer op- 
sis edulis) we found cultivated all through the 
Kpslls country, and here and there in other 
northern localities. Only its squash-like seed 
kernels are eaten. At a market in Loma the 
kernels had been toasted. They keep well raw 
and are good substitutes for peanuts. 

The leaves of a number of cultivated plants 
are used as greens. These include: the tender 
leaves of cassava (maida^ Loma; beila, Mano; 
bedebedty Gio; solo^ Sapa); those of the 
okra plant (kpwasada, Loma; zala^ Mano; md& 
[high tone], Gio); the new and still-folded, 
central leaves of the taro, and sometimes the 
leaf stems also; leaves of the sweet potato vine; 
sometimes those of a variety of eggplant (ko:la, 
Loma); and of one or more species of the 
Amarantaceae, The Loma eat the tender ends 
of the shoots of squash vines. 

Wild mushrooms, of which there are many 
varieties, play quite a part in the household 
economy of all hinterland people. It is seldom 
that toadstools are mistaken for them. If a 
woman finds more mushrooms than she can 
use conveniently at the time, she dries them in 
the sun or over the fire and stores them for 
future use. 

Leaves, shoots, and roots of many unculti- 
vated plants are eaten, of which we can list 
only a few. 

“Palm cabbage,” the tender heart-bud of the 
oil and raffia palm, is eaten by all the tribes, 
especially when other food is scarce, as it was 
in some of the regions we traveled through. 
As this can be eaten raw, people who find 
themselves without food when far from home 
or in hiding, also make use of it. Sometimes 
the tribes of the north eat the tender shoots of 
Ancistrophyllum secundiflorum. This is very 
bitter; at least, it was so to us. 
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The Loma eat the leaves of the plant, pelevili 
(not seen by ns) and the tender leaves of young 
bombax trees. These latter, called kwalowolo, 
boiled together with palm oil, peppers, and 
native "'salt,” make a truly slimy mess of 
greens. The Gio gather and dry the young 
red leaves of the forest tree, sagli, and later add 
some of them to soup as it is being cooked, “to 
make it slip down easily.” The Mano dig the 
root of the forest vine, %e. This is boiled and 
the juice squeezed out. It forms a glutinous 
mass, much like okra, and is eaten with beaten 
cassava (dumboy). 

Very few fruits are cultivated besides plan- 
tains and bananas. The plantain is the most 
widespread and the oldest of the native fruits. 
Bananas, limes, and oranges were introduced 
by the first European explorers. The orange 
has not spread far from the coast. Limes are 
semi- wild but are often planted near town. 
Several fruits introduced at a fairly recent date 
have become widely distributed on the out- 
skirts of towns, where they have grown, un- 
doubtedly, from seeds thrown out upon the 
rubbish heaps. These include bread-nut, pa- 
paya, and pineapple. 

All other fruits and nuts eaten in the hinter- 
land grow wild. Few of them constitute an 
important article of diet. The fruits, as a rule, 
are eaten only where one happens to find them; 
few are palatable to the white man. 

One of the most pleasing to us was the large, 
green, apple-like fruit of the Mimusops djave, 
one of the Sapotaceae (kpo, Mano; me, Gio; 
tjulu, Sapa). It is, unfortunately, difficult to 
chew. Under the skin is a white latex that 
quickly coagulates and sticks to lips, teeth, and 
gums. Embedded in the pulp are from two to 
five oil-yielding seeds, the oil from which is 
occasionally extracted for cooking. 

The wild mango (Irvingia barteri) one of 
the Simarubaceae is of considerable importance 
in the southeast. Its fruit, which resembles 
small, green apples, contains one flat seed. This 
is toasted, beaten in mortars, and boiled with 
water and salt, to make a thick, slimy gravy 
eaten with rice, cassava, or tubers. The Sapa, 

^ See below, p. 98. 

®The three foregoing trees are among the hardest 
of the West African forest woods. We found them in 
all parts of the country through which we passed. 
The se, especially, is extensively used for house posts 


after beating the toasted kernels, mix them with 
charcoal of a tree called toloe, rthezt them, 
beat them again, then mix them with water 
and boil. The fruit juice has a pleasing odor 
and taste. In fact, every time we passed one of 
these trees when the ground was strewn with 
decomposing fruit the odor recalled the cider 
mills of New England. 

Another edible nut is that of the Coula edulis 
{s£, Mano), a species of Olacinaceae,^ The 
round kernel, when boiled, tastes much like 
boiled chestnuts. 

A nut used by the Gio is called ma. This is 
said to be so bitter that it is boiled in five dif- 
ferent waters, after which it reportedly tastes 
like rice. 

The Loma gather, wash, and dry the nuts of 
the zeduL The kernels are toasted before eating. 

The Sapa roast and eat the seeds of two hard- 
wood locusts called tjagbo and ma (not the ma 
of the Gio, noted above). The pods contain 
from six to ten seeds. These drop out as the 
pods split, and are then collected. Those of 
the ma are green in color, and the size of large 
lima beans. 

Among the fruits, we may mention Amaralia 
Sherbourntae, the pulp of which is refreshing. 
Mano warriors on a raid often used to snatch 
it as they passed along; eating it ‘"gave them 
strength.” We liked the small, yellow, plum- 
like fruit of Burseraceae sp. (.^) {davagi, Loma; 
kwei, Mano; to, Gio). A similar but smaller 
fruit is Spondias mombln (balovia, Loma; buna, 
Mano). The red, velvety skinned fruit of 
Trichoscypha arborea, which grows in large 
clusters from the trunk of the tree, is the size 
of a large plum. Another fruit, resembling red 
cherries, which also grows in clusters from the 
tree trunk (donyagiQ), Loma; kei, Mano; ngu, 
Gio; bo bo tai tu, Sapa), is probably Maesobo- 
trya edulis. It makes excellent jam and jelly. 
Some of this fruit we ate stewed at Ganta. An- 
other fruit we liked was that of the tree, Penta- 
desma butyracea. The fruits of several varieties 
of Landolphia vines also have a pleasing, tart 
taste. In Mano we ate an orange-colored fruit 
the size of a lime, which has a sickly, sweetish 

by the people of the southern Cameroun because of its 
great resistance to termites. “It spoils their teethy is a 
saying there. We v^ere surprised to find so little use 
being made of it by the Liberian natives. The Americo- 
Liberians value it highly. 
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taste. This also grows on a vine. It is called 
bofia (Carpodinus sp.). 

Spices. The native woman uses a number 
of spices to season her food. Chief among 
these are salt and the ‘"cayenne” peppers (cap- 
sicum of several varieties). If space is available 
these peppers are planted near the hut; other- 
wise, somewhere near town. Bushes may be 
found wherever the seeds have fallen from 
some woman’s basket or kinja. They are also 
distributed by means of bird droppings. Pep- 
pers are used either when the pods are still 
green or when they are red ripe. In general, a 
few days’ supply is picked as needed, though 
the ripe pods may be dried, stored, and used at 
any time. They are usually ground on a board 
before being put into cooking pots. Some of 
the varieties follow: 


Shape of Pod 

Loma 

pepper (generic) 

boh 

small, red, elongated 

bolobolo 

larger, red, elongated 

gizesasagi 

large, red, elongated 

kpwanagize 

small, red, round 

gbobogizegi 

large, green 

gizekpwaiza 


There is also a pepper-like berry growing on 
a wild forest vine, which is much used: This is 
called za wak in Mano (Piper guineense). 

Two plants are cultivated for the leaves, 
which are used to flavor food. One (ze^ Mano 
and Gio) tastes like anise; the other, Ocimum 
viride {g^zu, Mano; mekwea, Gio) belongs to 
the mint family. 

It is strange that melegueta pepper, formerly 
so much sought after by Europeans,® is not 
used more extensively for food by the natives. 
This is Afromomum melegueta, sometimes mis- 
called “cardamom.” So far as we could learn, 
its capsule is eaten only by children.^® Perhaps 
this is because it is considered “medicine.” 

Salt-making by evaporating sea water was 
formerly an important occupation of the coast- 
al tribes. Only a limited quantity of this salt 
ever found its way into the interior. It has 
now fallen into disuse even near the coast, 

®The grains were called "‘grains of Paradise,^’ and 
so brisk was the trade in them that this part of Guinea 
became known as the Grain Coast. 

^‘^The seed capsules of several of the Afromomum 


except occasionally when no imported salt is 
available. Imported salt is now used whenever 
possible, but in the north its price is almost 
prohibitive because of transportation difficul- 
ties. In Mano and Gio its use is prohibited to 
lepers. Inland, we found people still making 
the old, native variety {to, Sapa). This, the 
Mano stated, had been introduced into their 
country from what is now French Guinea. 

Most of this native “salt,” a concentrated 
potash, is obtained from swamp grasses and 
plants. Most important of these plants are 
those belonging to the Marantaceae, such as 
Halopegia acurea, and to the Araceae, such as 
Cytosperma senegalense. Dried oilpalm buds, 
the nuts of the raffia palm, leaves and stalks of 
cannas, plantains, and the wood of a tree (ba, 
Mano; ma, Gio) are also used.^^ 


Mano 

Gio 

Sapa 

mo 

kie 

pabs 

nyasuo 

kie 

pabamm 

konsuo 

konkie 

yidt fioflopabe 

grobesuo 

gosonkie 


— 

gbieso 

debepabe 

voll 

vui 



The men go to the swamps and meadows, 
cut the plants, or collect the other materials, 
carry them to higher ground, and there let 
them lie until they are dry enough to burn. 
They are then gathered into a heap and set on 
fire. The ashes are taken home, where they 
are put into a cone-shaped framework of rat- 
tan, suspended from the eaves of the house 
(fig. 52, b). This framework is lined with 
broad leaves, the lower one folded and bent to 
fit snugly into the apex of the cone. Water is 
poured over the ashes until they are completely 
leached out. The drippings are caught in a pot 
placed beneath. The water is then boiled until 
it has all evaporated. This is nearly always 
done inside the house. The dark and dirty- 
looking potash is removed and stored in a dry 
place until it is needed. 

This “salt” is never used if the imported 
type is obtainable. Its effects on the human 

varieties contain a more or less edible pulp with a 
sourish taste. Chimpanzees (and gorillas, also, in the 
Cameroun) feed extensively on these. 

This list is incomplete. 
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stomach were well stated by one of onr in- 
terpreters: ‘^He no goo (d). He make we get 
plenty seek [sick] f o’ belly de tarn we chop 
him.” In this he is in agreement with the 
southern Cameronn people, who have often 
told us that after using it they ‘‘heard many 
worms walking in their bellies.” 

Tessman,^^ who had samples of it analyzed, 
states that a solution of it had a very strong 
alkaline reaction. Its chemical content was as 
follows: 

43.33% kcl ■ 

27.5o%t K2SO4 
... i 6 .i 6 fo K2CO3, 

.85% NaCL 

8.72% H2O (Lost in being heated 
at iSo^’ Centigrade) 

3.34% insoluble 

In the insoluble portion were traces of calcium, 
magnesium, iron, aluminum, manganese, phos- 
phate, silicon, carbon, and .7% Si02. 

Oils. Another important item of the native 
housewife’s culinary department is oil.^^ Palm 
oil is in general use for cooking. For some 
purposes, especially for medicine, palm-kernel 
oil is used. In some sections oil is extracted 
from the seeds of Mimusops djave}^ 

Palm oil is made by boiling the ripe nuts in 
water, beating them in a mortar (fig. 58, d) or, 
sometimes, in a wood-lined hole in the ground 
near the house (seen in Loma) or out on the 
farm (seen in Mano) to loosen the fleshy peri- 
carp that contains the oil. The seeds are sepa- 
rated by hand and discarded. Then the fibrous 
mass is washed and rewashed and the floating, 
yellow^, butterlike emulsion skimmed off. This 
is gently heated and skimmed until the water 
in it is entirely evaporated. The oil is then 
slowly poured out of the pot into a storage 
receptacle, so that the impurities and sediment 
precipitated during the heating process will 
not be mixed with the pure oil. 

In only one place did we see a native press. 
This had been constructed by a Kru man who 
was staying temporarily in an area through 
which we passed. The pulp was placed in a 
narrow, cylindrical container formed from 
some coarse fibers. The whole thing was sus- 
pended in a vertical position from a framework. 

^Tessman, 1913, vol. i, p. 148. 

^For use of oil for hair dressing, see p. 117. 


The fiber cylinder with its load of oily pulp 
was twisted and wrung by a pole lever revolved 
by two men, and the oil caught as it ran out. 

Palm-kernel oil is made by cracking the nuts 
and trying out the kernels in a pot. It is made 
in small quantities, because it soon gets rancid 
and acquires an evil odor. Since the housewife 
is eager to get as much oil as possible from each 
lot, the pot is often left too long on the fire, 
which produces a dark oil with an unpleasant, 
burnt taste. In Mano it is used to anoint the 
body. In some regions it is also eaten with 
boiled rice. 

Since both kinds of oil are ‘highly inflamma- 
ble when hot, the work must be done out in 
the open. In spite of this precaution houses are 
sometimes set on fire by careless people. 

The seed-nuts of Mimusops djave are left in 
racks over the fire or out in the sun until they 
are thoroughly dried. They are then shelled, 
and the kernels are broken up in a mortar, 
heated in a pot (Gio), and pounded to a pulp 
in a mortar while hot. The pulp is then re- 
placed in the pot, and boiling water poured 
over it. The floating oil is taken up with cotton 
and squeezed out. In Sapa the broken nuts are 
heated until they are almost black-brown. They 
are then beaten until oil appears. This is 
squeezed out by hand. 

Edible oils are also procured from a few 
other wild nuts, but in such small quantities 
that they do not play an important part in the 
household economy. 

In Sapa the men help their wives make palm 
oil. In the other tribes it is entirely women’s 
work. 

Some Liberian Dishes. The West African 
native woman is known for her great industry, 
her skill in cooking, and her generosity in shar- 
ing with others what she has cooked. An espe- 
cially gracious individual may even be locally 
immortalized in a proverb. Her great desire is 
to please her husband and to keep his . favor. 
To this end she uses all the skill she has in 
devising palatable dishes and expends her en- 
ergy in supplying the materials with which to 
make them. Some of these she finds in the 
forest or in old clearings. Some of her knowl- 
edge she has acquired from her mother while 

See above, p. 97. 
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still very young. She has also received special 
instruction in the Sande. This knowledge of 
edible wild roots, fruits, nuts, leaves, spices, 
and herbs not only serves to give variety and 
piquancy to her dishes, but is also most useful 
in times of food shortage — or even famine, 
which is by no means rare among these tribes. 

It is to be regretted that we had not suflScient 
time to collect a good number of recipes, for 
the subject is well worth the efforts of an in- 
vestigator. The white man living in West 
Africa, where the ingredients are easily obtain- 
able, could use many of them with profit both 
to his health and his finances. Certain rare 
delicacies he will seldom be able to buy, be- 
cause the natives prize them too highly to carry 
them to market. 

Rice, Rice is the staple food of the native 
Liberians (fig. 54, g). According to a Loma 
legend, it was a special personal gift of God to 
man. It may be substituted for meat in sacri- 
fices. Rice is cooked so that the grains are 
distinct, as approved in the best cookbooks of 
our own schools. The brown crust that some- 
times forms and adheres to the sides of the iron 
pot is very well liked. So far as we could learn, 
rice is not used to thicken soup. 

The native way of eating rice is to scoop a 
handful from the dish, press it into a ball, and 
slide it into the mouth. The ball may first be 
dipped into greens, gravy, palm oil, or what- 
ever “soup” is availaMe, unless these have been 
poured over the rice before the eating began. 

Without actually witnessing the feat, it is 
difficult to believe the amount of boiled rice a 
native can consume. One morning before we 
left town, our Mano escort-interpreter, named 
Monrovia, his wife, and his boy ate a three- 
quart hand basin full, together with the side 
dish of dried monkey-meat “soup.” After an 
hour and forty minutes’ walking, we arrived at 
another town, where the chief had ready for 
us another large basin of cooked rice and a pot 
of smoked-fish soup. All of this was eaten by 
the three. Our Cameroun boy reluctantly re- 
fused to join them; “his belly was still reaching 
to his neck.” 

“Country bread” is made of new rice 
beaten to a meal. It may be left in this state or 
mixed with mashed peanuts and worked into a 


small cake. In the meal form our carriers often 
took it along in their rice bags and munched a 
handful or two every time we stopped. It is 
sweet to the taste and, to us, most palatable. It 
is never cooked. Since the Sapa do not make 
it, we conclude that it is probably unknown 
to the other members of the Kru group of the 
southeast. 

Cassava, There are two kinds of manioc or 
cassava — the sweet (Manihot palmata) and 
the bitter {Manihot utilissima). The former is 
the kind planted in Liberia; it can be eaten raw 
or cooked without soaking. The bitter kind, 
used in other parts of Africa, must first be 
peeled, then left in water for several days to 
get rid of the prussic acid it contains. In Amer- 
ica we know cassava as the source of tapioca. 

The favorite way of using cassava in Liberia 
is to boil the fresh or the dried tuberous roots. 
When they are tender, any fibers are pulled 
out with the teeth and thrown aside; the rest is 
pounded, a small quantity at a time, to a heavy 
dough. This is called “dumboy” by the Li- 
berians {iiom dmnboi,^ Vai). When there is as 
much of this dough as can be easily pounded 
in the bottom of a mortar, it is removed. The 
lumps are stuck together and kneaded a little 
until there is a sufficient quantity for the 
meal. 

The Sapa method is first to boil, then dry 
and beat the roots, mixing in a little water as 
they are pounded, to form a thick paste. This 
they call mpovoe. 

To eat it, a small piece of this “dumboy” is 
cut or squeezed off and pressed into a ball the 
size of an egg, and a deep impression is made 
with the thumb on one side. This ball is dipped 
into the side dish to fill the depression with 
gravy. Then it is popped into the mouth. The 
gravy adhering to the dripping fingers is 
sucked off and the ball swallowed without 
much chewing. We must disagree with John- 
ston,^^ however, when he states that “it is im- 
possible to chew this form of manioc, as it 
would stick the jaws together.” We have seen 
it chewed. Furthermore, no human throat 
could hope to swallow most of the chunks we 
saw engorged. The question is much like the 
old one frequently raised about chewing raw 
oysters. 


“ See dso p. 62. 


“Johnston, 1906b, vol. 2, p. 990. 
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Palm-oil' Soup Stock. Palm nuts are steamed 
until tender. The fibrous pericarp is pounded 
off the nuts as in palm-oil making, and the pulp 
put into cold water. In this the oil is worked 
and washed out by hand, the nuts and fibers 
removed, and the residue strained into a pot 
through a basket sieve to remove the grosser 
inpurities. The pot is then set on the fire and 
its contents boiled until it is of the consistency 
of a very thick gravy. This is put into a small, 
closely woven basket and worked, to free it of 
as much of the remaining water as possible. It 
is then removed, spread out on a reed mat, and 
dried in the sun, after which it is stored for 
future use in a tight basket suspended from the 
loft. Chicken may be added as the gravy is 
cooked down. This is called “palm butter,” 
and is really delicious. It is generously seasoned 
with pepper and served on rice. 

^Talm Cabbage r The tender heart of a palm 
tree may be cut in pieces and cooked with 
palm nuts in a little water. The nuts are re- 
moved and the “cabbage” mashed. It may also 
be eaten raw as a salad. 

Plantains. Green plantains are roasted or 
boiled. Ripe plantains are boiled, mashed, 
mixed with palm oil, and eaten with the fingers. 
Ripe plantains are also eaten uncooked or 
roasted in the skin. To peel plantains, one first 
cuts off both ends, slits the skin the entire 
length, and then peels it off in one piece with 
the forefingers. 

Corn. Green ears of corn are sometimes 
roasted. Dry corn is parched and pounded into 
meal In some places (not in Mano and Gio) 
the meal is eaten dry. 

Greens. In Loma the tender leaves and shoots 
of squash vines, cut up and boiled, alone or 
mixed with other greens, are sometimes dressed 
with palm oil. These are eaten with rice. 

In Mano cassava or other edible leaves are 
pounded in a mortar, the stems discarded, and 
the remainder cooked. When the greens are 
tender, palm oil is added. A small quantity of 
this is served on top of a bowl or basin of 
cooked rice. 

Seep. 46. 

^Nowhere else in West Africa have we ever seen 
more firewood on hand than would suffice for the 
immediate needs of the household. The sight of half 
a cord or more stacked outside a house or stored inside, 
as we saw it almost everywhere in the Liberian hinter- 
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Peanuts. Newly dug peanuts, before they 
are dried, are often boiled in well-salted water 
and then eaten. Otherwise they are eaten only 
after being roasted. 

Seasoning. In all her cooking the hinterland 
housewife uses such quantities of peppers as 
would make her dishes impossible for the ten- 
der throat of the American. Whereas a single 
small pod (1.5 cm. long) of capsicum in our 
soup has often caused a shedding of tears as we 
ate, these cooks put in the equivalent of a heap- 
ing teaspoonful or more of ground pods. With 
salt they are more sparing, as it is hard to get. 

Meal Times. There is no fixed time for 
eating. One eats when food is ready or avail- 
able, and this depends upon a maffs position — 
the number of wives he has and the amount of 
food they have stored. The Loma state that it 
has always been their custom to eat, if possible, 
about mid-forenoon, whether in town or out 
on the farm, and again in the evening as soon 
as food can be cooked. This seems to be the 
general custom. In Mano, if a man has only 
one wife he is likely to eat nearer noon, espe- 
cially when working on the farm. If he has 
several wives, eating is done either before going 
to the farm or as soon as it can be made ready 
after arriving there. We witnessed, and some- 
times participated in, meals eaten at all these 
different times, both in town and on the farms. 
Our carriers always rested at about nine or ten 
in the morning to eat a little something, and 
they expected us to have cooking done for 
them during the noon halt. 

Cooking and Cooking Utensils. Cooking 
is usually done inside the huts; occasionally in 
the rice kitchen (north) ; seldom in the open. 

The hearth has already been described.^'^ 
Pots, even the imported, three-legged iron ones, 
are always set upon three clay pot-stands 
{ktkgba., Sapa). 

For the fire, small pieces of wood sufficient 
for the day’s needs are brought in by the 
women and children (mostly girls) as they re- 
turn home from the farms. Heavier billets for 
storing are cut and carried to town by men.^^ 

land, was evidence that these people preferred getting 
their firewood while the sun shone to waiting till 
‘'tomorrow” when the rains would make going to the 
forest unpleasant. The Gbunde and Loma had less 
wood on hand than did the southeastern tribes. 
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Water Water is still carried and kept 
in clay pots (%. 6i, a), though these are be- 
ing replaced rapidly by trade buckets. Large 
gourds (calabashes) are also used to some ex- 
tent. To prevent the water from swishing and 
spilling over the heads and bodies of the car- 
riers, broad leaves or ferns are usually floated 
on top. The Sapa use a floating cover made of 
the halves of locust pods, called kuloL These 
are partly shaved down on the flat sides and 
loosely tied together with raJBBa fiber so they 
can be rolled up. One we saw was formed of 
seventeen of these half-pods. In the southeast, 
water pots are protected while standing in the 
huts by a cover of rafiia midrib pith, cut into 
square strips and held together by raffia midrib 
skewers in place of nails. 

Mortars and Pestles. Nowhere in all our 
travels did we see a grinding stone. In the 
southeast only we found the women with 
pieces of bark or hewn buttress-root “boards” 
on which they were grinding their peppers 
and spices with large snail shells. Ordinarily, 
everything that needs grinding is beaten fine 
with a pestle in a wooden mortar (fig. 6i, d). 
Some we saw were merely crudely hewn, 
spool-shaped sections of trees. The best and 
most carefully worked were those in Half- 
Grebo. Some of these were really fine speci- 
mens of the wood worker’s art.^^ The pestles 
were round and unornamented but well- 
smoothed sticks. 

Not every wife has her own mortar; mortars 
are more of a household affair. If the husband 
of a number of wives is considerate, he may 
buy several. Sometimes a woman buys her 
own. In Mano mortars are the property of the 
head wife, who may have several, or of the 
chief woman of a section of the compound if 
a man has many wives. As this matter was 
being discussed we happened to be sitting 
where seven huts were facing one rice kitchen. 
There was one mortar for the women of the 
seven huts. It belonged to the chief woman 
but was used by all. Women from one com- 
pound frequently go to a friend in another and 
use her mortar. In the southeast there was 
usually one for every hut. 


Gio; wetn, Mano; to and toa^ Half-Grebo; 
dudo and tobo, Sapa; tobo and mpowe^ Tie. 


A modern bacteria hunter would consider 
these mortars a real find. There is no effort to 
keep them clean or to store them in any par- 
ticular place. They lie or stand about any- 
where and everywhere. Goats, sheep, dogs, 
come along and lick, or fowls pick whatever 
food particles have been left in them. Children 
play with them, sometimes filling them with 
dirt and rubbish. The first person requiring 
the mortar picks it up from wherever it hap- 
pens to be, takes it to some convenient place, 
puts in her food, and begins operations. There 
is no attempt to remove particles of food left 
from a previous use, though gross dirt or trash 
is taken out. (We shed many tears in the north 
because some woman had mashed her capsicum 
pods in a mortar just before our food got its 
turn.) The natives must also get a good supply 
of wood particles mixed with their food, for 
the small hollow in the top of the mortar is 
gradually worn deeper and deeper until finally 
it extends all the way through. 

Pots.^^ After having been accustomed for 
years to the few crude and little-ornamented 
pots of the southern Cameroun tribes, we were 
agreeably surprised at the number and variety 
of clay pots seen everywhere in Liberia (fig. 
63). To the hinterland cook these are more 
important than her mortar. She has a soup and 
a rice pot, one for carrying water, a fine big 
one for cooling water in the hut, one for oil or 
other things, another for heating bath water, 
and a water bottle (Gbunde and Loma). Some 
of the cooking pots have clay covers which, 
when inverted, are used as bowls or dishes to 
eat out of. The small pots in which spices and 
other small things are kept have flat clay covers. 

The relative importance of rice and “soup” 
in a region is shown by the relative size of the 
soup pot. (Anything is called “soup” that may 
be eaten with rice or other starchy foods form- 
ing the “filler” of a meal.) In the north the rice 
pot is much larger than the soup pot, while in 
Sapa and Tic the reverse is true. 

In some parts of Mano the women were 
using the inner fibers of the “washrag” gourd, 
sakda (Luff a) to wipe the insides of pots and 
buckets. This was an encouraging sight, for 

^See p. 130. 

^ See also pp. 1 31 If . 
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we had been accustomed to seeing the women 
in the Cameroun (those still removed from 
contact with civilizing influences) set their pots 
and eating bowls on the earthen floor for dogs 
to lick, fowls to pick, or children to scrape 
with their fingers. 

Ladles and Spoons. The women also have 
sticks, spatulas, ladles, and large spoons, aE of 
wood, for stirring food and dishing it out (fig. 
71). (Sometimes haK of a small gourd serves 
this purpose.) These spoons have longer han- 
dles and shallower bowls in Gbunde and Loma 
than in Mano. In Gio some were red, stained 
with coloring obtained from camwood. There, 
too, we saw huge ladles used only on state 
occasions, with elaborately carved handles, 
ending, as did many of the ladles and spatulas, 
with the figure of a human head (fig. 70). The 
finest ones were not of Gio make, but had been 
bought from Kra wood workers who live to 
the southeast of Gio. In the southeast smaller 


spoons made of wood or large snaE sheEs were 
used in cooking. 

In Loma the women used twirling sticks 
with two to four prongs, like those used in 
European households and called “quirl” by the 
Germans. In Mano some of these twirlers, or 
“swizzle sticks,” are elaborately made of a stick 
split three ways with short sticks tied in at 
right angles.^® 

Other Kitchen Utensils. Other important 
utensils are: the rice-fanner, which frequently 
serves as a platter (fig. 47, n) ; baskets of vari- 
ous sizes and shapes that serve many purposes 
(fig. 47); wooden and clay bowls (fig. 74, b)-, 
paring and cutting knives. 

One fact we noticed was that paring and 
cutting of tubers or other vegetables was al- 
ways done as we do it; that is, the knife was 
drawn toward the person. The Cameroun 
women do just the reverse of this — always 
pushing the knife away from the body. 


DBINK 


Water is the usual drink. When the hinter- 
lander is at home he usuaEy drinks it from a 
gourd dipper kept near the water jar or pot, or 
from an imported enameled cup, when there is 
one available. A Sapa may use the ke: or ladle. 
WhEe en route or in the forest our carriers 
drank from streams by putting the mouth into 
the water, or scooping the water up with both 
hands, or bending a little and tossing it into the 
mouth with one hand. 

No banana, corn, or other beer is made. Juice 
expressed from sugar cane is drunk unfer- 
mented (Sapa), and “wine” is made from the 
Elaeis guineensis and Raphia vinifera palms. 
When fresh, the former tastes much like sweet 
cider; the latter is less palatable and rather 
bitter. 

To obtain palm wine from the Raphia vini- 
fera, the young fruit-cluster stem is tapped. To 
get it from the oEpalm, only the Half-Grebo 
tap the fruit stem. The other tribes cut the 
tree down, then cut away the fronds and other 
material around the crown untE the tender 
central heart is exposed. The sap oozes out 
and drips into a gourd through a funnel fash- 


ioned from a leaf. The process of tapping the 
young fruit clusters is much more laborious, as 
it involves climbing and trimming away all 
fronds and frond stubs to just below the fruit- 
ing-strucmre buds. These must then be sup- 
ported by a forked stick; because without this 
support the tender clusters would fall forward 
and break off too low. After the clusters ^ve 
been cut off properly the stick is removed and 
the remaining part of the bud-stem is fitted 
with funnel and gourd to catch the dripping 
sap. As an oilpalm may have from five to 
eight bud stems tapped at one time, the hang- 
ing receptacles give it something of the aspect 
of an African Christmas tree with gourds in- 
stead of stockings. 

With both methods, it is necessary to keep 
out -the bees, flies, and other insects which 
gather in swarms to have a drink. This is done 
by covering the exposed heart of the palm (or 
the bud-stem and its spout), the funnel, and 
the neck of the gourd, with broad leaves or the 
sheaths from the base of the palm fronds. 

A feEed oEpalm may continue dripping for 
two weeks. From a bud-stem, the sap runs for 

^See also p. 129. 


See p, 129. 
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three or four days only, after which it must be 
allowed to rest half a year or more before it 
can be tapped again. The wine palm is some- 
times killed by tapping. 

Native connoisseurs claim that wine coming 
from young palms is much inferior in taste to 
that obtained from an older tree with a trunk 
10 to 20 feet high. Also, gourds that have 
already been in use for some time are preferred 
to new ones, which are said to give the wine an 
unpleasant taste. 

To cause almost immediate fermentation and 
to make the wine “strong,” it is customary to 
put into the vessel in which the sap is caught, 
small pieces of the bark of a tree called do in 
Gio; in Sapa 

Imported alcoholic beverages are drunk in 
the hinterland wherever they are obtainable. 
Of these, gin is the most common. Almost 
everywhere we camped, one of the first things 
the town worthies questioned our interpreters 
about was whether we had any gin and 
whether we were liberal with it. Bottles of 
gin much surpass their money value as local 
currency. In fact, we feel certain that most of 
the trouble we had in securing carriers could 
have been avoided had we been able to promise 
the chief a quantity of gin to be sent back by 
his men rather than English shillings. 

Some of the rum made along the coast also 
finds its way to the interior. Being unrefined, 
it contains, of course, the fusel oil and other 
undesirable elements and is therefore more of 
a poison than a drink. 

At Nyaaka (Webo) we saw posted in the 
most conspicuous place for the benefit of chiefs 
and others coming from the interior, as well as 
the local population, the notice shown below. 

After gin, beer seems to be the most impor- 
tant of the imported beverages, with rum and 
others following. 


NOTICE ! ! NOTICE ! ! NOTICE ! ! 
This is to inform the Public in Genera! that I have 
from this date again commence [sic,] my DistiUery of 
Cane Rum in my farm. 

COME ONE COME ALL 
The weather is very cold this season . ... . . 

NOTHING BETTER but a good DRINK of 
CANE - RUM' 

which you may have : Best Quality - Moderate Prices 

at.... , , 

Signed..-.-.,..-.............., ' 

Farmer & Distiller 

A Mano paramount chief in whose com- 
pound we camped for several days stated that 
palm wine was only fit for “small [unimpor- 
tant] people,” but that for one of his rank gin 
was fitting. Incidentally, he had but recently 
returned from a visit to the coast bringing back 
in his caravan twenty-four cases of this liquor. 
During our visits to his palaver house — built 
on the floor plan of a Liberian ‘^coast” house 
— he retired to one of the side rooms at inter- 
vals “to consult someone.” This consultant 
proved to be one of the gin cases, we later 
learned. 

While this is the attitude of some, the people 
are, on the whole, rather temperate. In fact, 
we found a number of chiefs of smaller towns 
who voluntarily stated that they themselves 
did not drink even palm wine. They further- 
more declared that no palm wine would be 
found in their quarters, were it not for the 
continually passing Government messengers 
and soldiers to whom they were obliged to 
give this drink or suffer a mishandling. This 
last statement we can well credit, having been 
witness to some of these incidents. But Liberia 
has no monopoly of this evil; we have been 
familiar with it for many years in other parts 
of West Africa. 


NARCOTICS 


Tobacco. Tobacco, in small quantities, is 
grown everywhere. There seem to be several 
varieties. When the leaves are considered to 
be sufSciently mature, they are stripped from 
the plants, which have been topped some time 
before, placed on mats in the sun, and dried 
for two days in Mano and Gio, and for three 
in Loma. At evening they are taken inside. 


While the leaves are drying, the Loma turn 
them frequently. The Mano walk on them the 
first day to keep them lying flat. When dry, 
the leaves are smoothed out, tied in small bun- 
dles, and either stored or sold. 

Tobacco is one of the most important articles 
of trade in the north and as important as any 
in the southeast. With it we could often obtain 
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supplies when cash was refused* Most of the 
natives prefer the very strong, imported, black, 
Virginia leaf, if procurable. ■ 

Tobacco is used in four ways: smoked, 
chewed, snuffed, or the juice extracted and 
water held in the mouth for an indefinite time, 
and sometimes gradually swallowed. 

Smoking is indulged in by both sexes. The 
Half-Grebo smoke most; the Mano, moder- 
ately; the Sapa and Tie, least. Many of the 
older men measured in Half-Grebo had so 
worn the surface of their upper and lower 
teeth by continually holding the stems of their 
clay pipes in one place that a hole the size of 
the stem had been formed. 

There are pipes of two kinds, for ordinary 
and for ceremonial use. From the son of a 
paramount chief we secured one of the latter 
that had been handed down for several genera- 
tions, We found part of another hidden in an 
old kitchen, much to the consternation of the 
boys, who feared even to look at it.^^ 

For ordinary smoking, clay pipes of various 
designs were formerly made everywhere (fig. 
63, a). The imported “T.D.” has now practi- 
cally replaced these. Such as are still made are 
mostly crude, exaggerated imitations of the 
“T.D.” 

Pipes are usually lighted from live coals taken 
from the fire with the fingers and placed on top 
of the tobacco in the bowl. After a few whiffs 
the pipe is passed on to a companion if he has 
none of his own at hand or is out of tobacco. 

Chewing is practiced by the Loma, but not 
by the Gbunde, Mano, Sapa, or Tie. For the 
other tribes information is lacking. 

We found people everywhere using snuff. 
For making it the men had special, small mor- 
tars, 6 or more inches long (fig. 61, r). Most 
of these were of wood, though we secured one 
of ivory (rescued from the tool box of a smith) . 
The pestles were short sticks. 

As we witnessed the operation of snuff mak- 
ing we concluded that the hinterlander wants 
not only his food, but also his snuff “hot.” The 
tobacco leaves are first dried thoroughly over 
the fire, broken up, and ground fine in the 
mortar. Ashes or native salt, or both, and some- 
times also a bit of capsicum are added during 

For an account of the “leopard pipe/* see p. 91. 

A clay pipe made in Scodand. 
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the grinding process. The Loma mix in a bit 
of palm oil. 

At Ganta and Sanokwde Mandingo women 
from French Guinea were making snuff in 
quantity. As we watched them it was ap- 
parent that tobacco was not the major con- 
stituent of the compound they were beating 
in the large food mortars. A few capsicum 
pods, as well as ashes, native salt, and some 
other substances unknown to us were added 
from time to time. Since Mandingo snuff is 
one of the most important articles these women 
sell in the northern markets, the mixture must 
be very popular. 

Snuff is carried in receptacles made from the 
small ends of cattle horns, cast-brass imitations 
of these, sections of Indian bamboo, small 
gourds, or (mostly in the southeast) large 
Achatina smil shells. 

Except in Palepo, we did not see much snuff- 
ing of snuff. The compound was usually 
“eaten.” A large pinch of it was put into the 
mouth, formed into a lump, and pushed into 
the favorite corner of the “eater’s” mouth with 
the aid of his tongue. The resulting saliva was 
retained in the mouth until it overflowed; then 
it was spit out. When at last the snuff had 
become tasteless, it was discarded and another 
pinch “eaten.” 

The Sapa, Tie, and Konibo use most of their 
tobacco in liquid form. The Gio sometimes do 
this, the Mano seldom. A piece of the leaf is 
pressed in the hand and put into a container, 
generally a large Achatina snail shell, together 
with some ashes or native salt. Water is then 
dropped in until the contents is soaked; then 
the cover is put on. When tobacco is wanted, 
the cover is pulled off, a finger is stuck into the 
container, and juice pressed out of the tobacco. 
Some of the liquid is then poured into the 
cupped palm of the hand and put into the 
mouth, or the head is tilted back and it is run 
up one or both nostrils. Sometimes this is done 
from the container direct. 

There are those who prefer to let the mix- 
ture soak, then press out all the juice and carry 
it about in the container to save the trouble of 
squeezing it out each time they feel like in- 
dulging in either a taste or a noseful. One of 


® See also p. 130. 
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the finest pieces of brass casting we saw in 
Liberia was such an extract holder, which the 
owner wore suspended from a cord around 
his neck. He refused to part with it. 

As most of our carriers in the southeast fre- 
quently “refreshed'’ themselves with nosefuls 
of this juice we noted that half an hour was 
not unusual for one of them to hold his “taste” 
in the mouth. Frequently more than an hour 
passed before the nose was blown free of this 
stuff preparatory to another “drink.” 

The use of hemp for smoking seems to be 
unknown in Liberia. 

Cola Nuts. Scarcely to be classed as a food, 
cola nuts are an important seed crop, and have 

See p. 64. 

®^ See p. 418. 

^ See p. 175. 

^See p. 369. 


many uses. Cola trees are one of the few trees 
that a native will take the trouble to plant, 
and they are one of the few growing things of 
which there is continued ownership by the in- 
dividual who planted them.^^ The nuts are 
commonly chewed by all the natives for their 
pleasant taste and their mild stimulating prop- 
erties. The gift of a cola nut, or even a portion 
of one, is regarded as a minor courtesy or social 
gesture.^® Similarly, these nuts are used as 
suitable offerings to ancestors and medicines.^^ 
They also serve as oracles, and they pass as 
small currency Cola nuts are sold in the 
native markets and are collected for export by 
traders.®^ 

®®See p. 407. 

®^See p. 65. 

®^See p. 178. 
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W HEREAS civilized man strives for a 
monotonous uniformity in dress — un- 
pretentious patterns and neutral colors — the 
Liberian native follows his own tastes and in- 
clinatioES. Between the civilized Liberian, per- 
spiring in his heavy European clothing, and 
the almost naked Kru or Gio, there are all 
gradations of male attire. 

The khaki uniform, consisting of a shirt and 
shorts and a red fez, which the Government 
permits only its soldiers and messengers to 
wear, is quite in keeping with the tropics. 

Old-Time Dress, Not once did we see men 
or women nude (as is still the custom in parts 
of the central Cameroun), except as we hap- 
pened upon them while bathing. There are at 
present no tribes within the limits of Liberia 
that go about absolutely nude after maturity. 
Nowhere would any of the hinterlanders ad- 
mit that either they or their ancestors had ever 
gone “so-so he get no do’ fo’ him.” If their 
word is to be believed, nothing but the “prop- 
er” style of dress has been worn within the 
memory of anyone we interviewed — and 
some of these were old people. There is evi- 
dence, however, that before European influ- 
ences came to bear upon the coast peoples, or 
the influence of the Mandingos upon the peo- 
ples of the interior, nudity was customary 
among tribes of the Kj:u stock, the Mano, Ge, 
and Gio, and possibly the Kpelk and others.^ 
Early historians record absolute nudity among 
the men, but of which stock they do not state. 

Although the Tie denied it, their neighbors 
said that when they first saw cloth they did not 
know what to do with it, so they merely rolled 
pieces lengthwise and wore them around the 
waist like a belt; otherwise they were nude. 
An official we met told us that he had “put 
clothes on the Tie and made them clean up,” as 
they had been “not only naked but filthy too.” 

It is practically certain that up to the time 
of their marriage Liberian girls and young 

^ See below, p. io8. ® D’Ollone, 1901, p. 93. 
®D’ 011 one, 1901, p. 151. 

^ Black dye was made by boiling and steeping for 
four or five days the bark, leaves, or seeds of the tree, 
^ 5 /a, mixed with black swamp muck. The red and 


women formerly went naked. Captain D’Ol- 
lone 2 makes reference to the nudity of women 
in those parts of Liberia in which he traveled. 

It is possible that he meant only the unmarried 
ones; for them it is a common practice in many 
regions of West Africa. He pictures a Kopo 
village^ (north of the Tie), showing a nude 
man. 

The cast-brass or bronze images made by 
some of the tribes, of nude figures engaged in 
various occupations, may portray the people 
as they went about a generation ago. However 
this may be, the farther inland we went in the 
southeast, the scantier became the attire. 

Information regarding dress before outside 
influences affected the interior peoples is mea- 
ger, Gio men of all ages sometimes wore an 
apron of colobus monkey skin {Colobus poly^ 
comus or C. ursinus? ) with a belt of raw cow- 
hide. 

Cloth, or rather a sort of felt, was made by 
the Gio, Sapa, Tie, and probably the Mano, 
from the bark of a wild fig tree called ^<9 (high 
tone) in Gio and bugbwe in Sapa. In the 
southeast, at least, fine raffia fiber was woven 
with a colored pattern running through it, 
much resembling the raffia fiber bags still made 
throughout the country for holding rice and 
various other things. These bark or fiber stuffs 
were worn as aprons by the men. The women 
wore them between the legs, passing the ends 
under and over a raflfia or other fiber belt and 
allowing them to hang down in front and be- 
hind. The belts, of either woven or braided 
fiber strands, were also worn by the Gio 
women- Many of the Sapa still wear them. 

Another former dress of the Gio women — 
probably of Mano and Ge too — was a raffia- 
fiber, horse-tail bustle, much like that worn by 
the women of the Fang group of the southern 
Cameroun. They were solid color — black, 
yellow, brown, or red — or a combination of 
two colors tied-and-dyed like batik work.^ 

brown dyes were made from chips of the dolo tree, 
the camwood (Baphia nitida), boiled in water. To 
produce an intense red, lime juice was added. The 
yellow dye came from the bark of the sene tree. See 
also pp. 126-27. 
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Sometimes they were ornamented with cowrie 
shells. In combination with this bustle a fringe 
apron of ralBa fibers reaching almost to the 
knees was worn. Both garments were held in 
place by the fiber belt described above. This 
bustle-apron combination sometimes took the 
form of a short, fringed skirt, into the upper 
part of which were woven strings of raffia 
fiber to make a heading. The ends of the 
strings were left sufficiently long to tie, thus 
securing the skirt to the loins. 

Bunches of leaves or leafy twigs plucked 
from bushes on the path or near the farm and 
tucked under the belt in place of the usual 
dress formed the clothing of most Gio women 
while working out in the fields. While we 
never saw them so clad, there is no doubt that 
this attire is still used, as it is in the Cameroun, 
by women at work when they are certain they 
will not be seen by strangers. We often saw 
women of the southeast coming in from their 
rice farms during rains wearing only bunches 
of leaves, grasses, or ferns, while their cloths 
were kept dry in their baskets or Mnja^s. 

Current Dress. Cloth. Cloth worn nowa- 
days is of two kinds: that of native make, 
naturally used more by the weaving tribes (fig, 
44, g); and that imported, mostly cheap cot- 

ton prints (fig. 44, a and figs. 43, a-d‘^ 106, 

d, f). In the southeast we saw native cloth 
only once, at Zwadhru (Tie), where a few 
itinerant Mandingo traders from the Ivory 
Coast had but recently established themselves. 
The cottons worn by the Ge and Gio formerly 
came to them mostly through Bassa traders; 
those worn in the north and northwest, either 
through Sierra Leone or, more recently, French 
Guinea; those in the southeast, through the 
Grebo and other traders at the coast or at 
Nyaaka. Since the large rubber plantations 
are being put in, the thousands employed on 
them are more and more getting their cloth 
from traders which are at or near the work 
camps. 

The native cloth made by the Loma is said 
to be superior to that of any other of the 
Liberian tribes, but inferior to the best Man- 
dingo (fig. 43, b). 

The favorite native cloth among the women 
is dark blue (almost black) with white stripes.^ 

®Seep. 128^ ; ; 


The men prefer all white or striped material 
for their robes (fig. 43, c:). 

An ancient Sapa myth says that cloth origi- 
nally came from a hole in the ground. When 
it first appeared the tribe of the white man was 
the first to arrive at the hole and therefore got 
nearly all of it. So to this day the other tribes 
must go to the white people for their cloth. 
Ku, the ruler of the Sapa spirit world, disap- 
proving of this, forbade the Sapa to wear 
clothes. (Whether this command was intended 
as a prohibition against wearing any clothing 
at all, or was aimed at imported cloth and 
clothing, we could not learn. If the former, 
then the myth goes to prove that the Sapa at 
least once went about nude.) 

Children'' s Dress. Children of both sexes go 
nude until they are six to eight years old (figs. 
31, h; 55, d; 97, a), at which time they don 
some sort of covering for the sex organs (fig. 
42, a; fig. 45), This is doubtless an earlier age 
than was customary before native ideas were 
modified by contacts with the coast. 

Girls usually wear amulets and beads or 
other adornments in the form of necklaces, 
girdles, anklets, bracelets, and hair ornaments. 
These last are braided into the hair. For bead 
girdles and ornaments, white and blue, used 
singly or together, are preferred colors. On a 
glistening black-brown body, the effect is 
most pleasant. 

Boys wear the bale, a narrow strip of cloth 
passed between the legs and brought up over 
the waist girdle before and behind, with half a 
foot or more of it left hanging down in the 
front. 

As they grow older, the boys of the north 
generally wear a short shirt of native weave 
(figs. 36, 1; 42, ^); the girls, a small cloth. 

Children go bareheaded, as well as bare- 
footed — except in Gbunde, especially in the 
region of Pandamai, where it is customary to 
put cloth caps on newly born babies (fig. 45, b ) . 

Adult Dress, All attempted descriptions of 
native clothing are, it should be remembered, 
merely general. There is as much individual 
variation from the conventional type as there 
is individual fancy. 

There is essentially no distinction between 
the everyday dress of men and women. Every- 
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one has a, cloth that serves as a garment — a 
kind of sarong — by day and as a mat or blan- 
ket by night. Beneath it is worn a scant under- 
garment or loin cloth of some kind, to which 
the women invarkbly add a bead girdle.® 
When any additional clothing is worn, it is 
purely for "‘bluff”; that is, to dress up. 

The loin cloth in its most elementary form 
is a strip of cloth passed between the legs and 
brought up in front and back over the waist 
girdle in the manner of the children’s 
(figs. 44, e\ 83, c). Sometimes two or three 

strips of native weave or a piece of trade cloth 
is made into a sort of bag to conceal the geni- 
talia — much like the jockey-strap supports 
worn by athletes (fig. 56, c)\ Sometimes 
these are more elaborate, somewhat resembling 
a pair of very short pants (fig. 108, f). The 
simple jockey-strap form constitutes the work- 
ing dress of the men in the north. Many of 
our Mano carriers wore nothing else. 

Mano women, and sometimes the Gio, wear 
strips of homespun fashioned like the with 
the front strip falling a foot or more below 
the belt or belt line (figs. 100, c; 104, i?). In 
Gbunde and Loma they wear a pair of tight- 
fitting, very short drawers, also made of home- 
spun. 

The cloth or sarong, 2 yards long and ap- 
proximately a yard wide, is usually wrapped 
around the body at or below the waist, the 
ends deftly hitched by rolling the entire upper 
edge of the cloth outward. If a girdle is worn 
the cloth is sometimes tucked under that in- 
stead of being rolled. The upper part of the 
body is naked (figs. 31, h; 35, c; 103). In the 
southeast (Ge and Gio) a cloth may be worn 
over the left shoulder in Roman-toga style for 
the purpose of keeping warm or keeping off 
flies. The younger men like to drape it this 
way for the swagger effect (figs. 78, a; 105, Z?; 
107, e). 

Women, like the men, often wear the cloth 
low about the hips (figs. 44, a; 54, f; 95, d). At 
other times they wrap it above the breasts, 
tucking in the ends usually imder the left arm- 
pit (figs. 44, a; 1 10, e, f). Babies are carried on 
the back by wrapping mother and baby inside 
one cloth worn in this fashion (figs. 42, d; 59, c). 

Cloths are worn by the women to and from 
the farms, at least when these are near town. 

® See below, p. 1 10. 


Once only, in Mano, did we see a woman on 
the road without one, but a number of times 
we came upon Mano women who had removed 
theirs while working. They were naked except 
for the bek. Occasionally we met two or more 
women, or a woman with children, coming 
along a forest trail carrying their cloths. As 
soon as they saw us they turned and put them 
on. 

Instead of the sarong over the loin cloth 
many men and older boys in the north wear a 
shirt of homespun reaching to the knees (figs. 
32, a, 37, h 38, e; 41, b). It is made from 
strips,*^ a span in length, sewed together to 
make a piece of the needed width. This is 
folded crosswise and the sides stitched up like 
a sack, leaving openings for the arms. A head 
hole is then cut in the middle, and this and the 
bottom of the shirt are finished with a hem. 
Sometimes the neck opening is reinforced by 
sewing a piece of cloth around it. Sometimes 
two short sleeves are sewed on in imitation of 
European garments (figs. 48, b\ 78, e), and a 
bib-like vest containing a pocket may be added. 
Shirts are worn to work by most old men 
(fig. 43, i). 

If there has been an evolution or a degenera- 
tion of the shirt in Liberia, then we saw it in its 
different stages on the older men of Ge. The 
smallest was a homespun “bib,” sometimes no 
more than 6 by 9 inches, suspended over the 
chest by a cord worn around the neck. The 
smaller ones seemed to serve only as medicine 
holders, the medicine having been sewed in- 
side. Several such had been smeared very re- 
cently with white clay,' blood, and feathers, 
and what appeared to be pulverized camwood. 
This was to “feed” the medicines. One, to 
which chimpanzee’s teeth had been fastened, 
had only the clay “food” on it. The larger bibs 
had, in addition to medicines, a pocket for 
small personal possessions — a knife, tobacco, 
and the like. Another and still larger type had 
a half-circle cut out to fit the front of the neck. 
The next step in this evolution was a longer 
piece of cloth with a hole in the center so it 
could be slipped over the head (fig. 85, df). The 
most elaborate garment was a rough, very ab- 
breviated, sleeveless jacket. All of these seemed 
to serve essentially the same purpose as the 
simple bib. 

’^See p. 128. 
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Besides the shirt of native stuff, trade sin- 
glets and shirts are worn by most men in the 
southeast and by some in Gio (fig. 96, d). In 
Half-Grebo a black coat and vest was seen here 
and there. Our interpreter wore both at all 
times to show his superior status. Some of 
our Half-Grebo carriers had on short trousers, 
usually black or some nondescript color. 

In the north, and occasionally in the south- 
east, most chiefs and important men, for formal 
dress at least, wear a garment patterned after 
the huge bubu or the tobd‘ of the 

western Sudan {gbawi^ Mano) (figs. 59, b\ 60, 
c and f; 96, r; 102, c). This is a striped home- 
spun blanket with a head hole in the center. It 
is always made up with the stripes running 
lengthwise. Its extreme width gives the effect 
of kimono sleeves as broad as they are long. 
Bits of embroidery in red and white are often 
added for decoration. The head hole may be 
cut low if it is desired to show the shirt. There 
is often a large pocket extending from neck to 
waist; the stripes on this piece run diagonally 
(fig. 43, d:). 

Nowadays the robes are occasionally of im- 
ported stuff. Paramount Chief Towc’s best was 
of wine-red velvet His parting request to us 
was that we find and send him some material 
such as no other chief had ever even seen, so 
that he might have a new robe that would 
make everyone envious of him. 

We have seen only one example of a type of 
chiefs robe quite distinct from that now worn: 
of a reddish color with embroidered decora- 
tions of men, horses, lizards, and birds (fig. 77). 
It was the property of an old Mano chief, obvi- 
ously an heirloom, but we were unable to learn 
its history. 

There are all gradations between the short, 
scant, sleeveless shirt and the very long, very 
full, chiefs gown. 

Belts. In the north the men of the shirt- 
wearing tribes do not wear a belt over that 
garment. They may wear one beneath if the 
undergarment requires one. 

Women of every tribe wear a bead girdle 
(fig. 69, a and n), sometimes more than 3 inches 
wide, about the body under the loin cloth. 
These girdles consist of many strands of beads 
threaded on raffia or other fiber or fiber-string. 

®For the bush-cutter’s helmet, see p. 57; for the 
warrior’s headdress, p. 231; for the hats worn by boys 


The beads may be large or small, but large ones 
are preferred. Beads are obtained from itin- 
erant Mandingo traders at markets in the north, 
or from the coast in the southeast. A few of 
the girdles observed — one at Sakripie espe- 
cially — were woven in pleasing patterns. This 
art was probably brought in from the outside. 
It is highly developed among the Vai people. 

The Sapa women’s belt is a cord of twisted 
raffia fiber. That of the Sapa men, and of the 
Tis and Gio, is preferably a strip of rawhide 
of bullock’s skin, but if this is not available a 
cord of fiber answers the purpose. These old- 
style belts are being replaced by imported ones, 
especially in the southeast. 

The old spiral-metal-decorated belts seen in 
Ge and Gio, about half an inch in diameter, 
are made of long strips of iron, copper, or brass 
about three-eighths of an inch wide, twisted 
around a fiber or leather base. These, too, are 
becoming things of the past. 

Head Covering.^ Young men, unless they 
possess a trade hat or cap, wear no head cover- 
ing — probably because their heads are shaved 
in fancy patterns that must receive their due 
of admiration. 

In the north the favorite head covering of 
the older men of some standing in the com- 
munity is a cylindrical cap of homespun. The 
opening at one end is closed by sewing on a 
circular piece of cloth, thus forming an elon- 
gated, soft fez (figs. 43, b\ 44, h). The sewing 
is done with cotton yam. In Tie an abbrevi- 
ated cap of this type, and also a skullcap, both 
of finely woven fiber, were seen on many of 
the men. Occasionally a very old man (or 
woman) will wear a flat, rectangular cloth pad 
laid on top of the head. 

A close-fitting hat fashioned from the skin 
of a long-haired colobus monkey was seen sev- 
eral times in Gio. This conceals the hair of the 
wearer completely, giving the appearance of 
straight black hair much in need of trimming. 

Several times an ‘‘umbrella” hat, called balagi^ 
similar to that worn by East Indian coolies, 
was seen in Gbunds. These rain hats are of 
raffia leaves or of close-woven strips of rattan 
with leather trimmings. The idea doubtless 
came from the Mandingos, among whom this 
kind of hat is extremely common. 

and girls coming from the initiation schools, p. 294. 
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A minstrefs hat is made from the mane of a To make this, a short strip of cloth is sewed to 

sheep (fig. 7S, b and f ) or of leopard skin. The the middle of a long strip at right angles. The 

former is fastened about the head. It rather long strip is wound around the head, the short 

resembles a duncecap, one brought over the top and tucked under 

Second-hand felt trade hats (figs. 37, 51, c) the long strip at the back, 

and caps are worn by many of the Mano and Younger women are often seen wearing 
Half-Grebo men, some of the Tie, and a few squares of homespun or, more recently, large 

of the Sapa. The Sapa might be seen wearing bright trade handkerchiefs. The square is 

them without other dress than the narrow strip folded to form a triangle and wound around 

of loin cloth. the head, the fold in front, the ends tucked in 

But the hat of hats in West Africa, whether out of sight, concealing the hair entirely (figs, 

on the coast or in the interior, is the imported 42, d; 44, d\ 107, c) . These were most numerous 

^‘stovepipe.” The degree of a man’s importance, in Half-Grebo; but were seldom seen in Sapa 

as well as his vanity, is to be measured by the and Tie. 

number of tall hats he possesses. Age, discol- Many women go bareheaded, noticeably 
oration, or state of decrepitude, makes no dif- those with elaborate coiffures, 
ference. We once gave a collapsible silk opera Footgear, Generally speaking, the people 
hat — these are doubly valuable — to bind an go barefooted. Chiefs of the north, however, 

important transaction. Such a one, too, was often wear rawhide sandals made in imitation 

Chief Towe’s (fig. 107, a), and a demonstration of those worn by the Mandingos. Wooden 

of its collapsibility was the climax to an exhibi- clogs are worn in the rainy season by the 

tion of his possessions. We did not learn how fastidious to protect the feet from mud and 

many tall hats he owned, but so highly did he water. 

esteem two of his wives that he allowed them It is not uncommon to see a child or a grown 

each to wear one during our stay at his place person hobbling along on one wooden sandal, 

(fig. 43, Z?). Worn with a cloth, shirt, or tete, This has thongs of fiber that pass over the 

these chapeaux de haute forme are, of course, instep and inside the big toe. Such footgear is 

utterly incongruous. worn to protect sore feet. We watched with 

In the southeast and in Gio, it was formerly considerable interest a mother fashioning one 

considered an unpardonable insult to a chief for her small son out of a piece of the light 

for anyone else to own, let alone wear, a top- Musanga smithii wood. The thongs — strips 

per. For this temerity, the offender was be- she had wrenched from a plantain stalk — she 

witched “so he go die one time [quickly].” very carefully fitted so as to irritate the child’s 

In Gbunde, Loma, and Mano women past foot as little as possible. Similar wooden san- 

the prime of life who have some standing in dais are frequently worn by lepers to protect 

the community wear a turban of native cloth. their crippled feet. 

ADORNMENT 

The desire for self-adornment, especially lets, and anklets of beads, leather, iron, brass, 

when designed to make one attractive in the or silver are worn everywhere (fig* ^7). The 

eyes of the opposite sex, is expressed with more body is scarified or tattooed. It is oiled until it 

candor and less finesse, with more simplicity has the appearance brownish-black satin with 

and less artifice, in Liberia than in more civi- a violet bloom. On such a body, ornaments 

lized areas. Men’s heads are shaved in bizarre of shining brass or brightly polished iron, glit- 

patterns, except where Mandingo or white in- tering and gleaming on waist, neck, ears, arms, 

fluence has brought about a change. W^omen’s fingers, legs and ankles, even toes, make a pic- 

hair is decorated with beads. Elaborate coif- ture to stir the artist s soul, 

fures are built up with the aid of fibers dyed Ornamental objects are not always worn 
black. Beards are uncommon, but the fortunate solely for decorative purposes. Some are worn 

possessor of a fine one will braid k and string as medicines, some to signify authority or rank, 

beads into it. Belts, necklaces, bracelets, arm- Others advertise the fact that the wearer is a 
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brave warrior and has killed many people or 
that he is a mighty hunter. Still others serve to 
indicate a man’s standing in his guild or secret 
societyv^^^^^^ 

Native Jewelry. Women, in accordance 
with our custom, wear much more jewelry 
than men. The Gbunde and Loma wear least: 
usually, mo more than cultured persons of our 
own land; frequently, none at all Loma orna- 
ments are usually of coin silver, occasionally of 
polished iron. Other tribes diifer widely from 
this conservative taste. 

If we may judge by the amount of “brass” 
that the Mano brought out from dark recesses 
in their huts to sell to us when we began buy- 
ing, and by what some Mano from the French 
side were wearing, we would say that this 
people formerly must have worn as much as 
their eastern tribal neighbors, the Ge and Gio, 
wear today. 

The Gio are aglitter from head to foot (fig. 
44)- Theirs seems to be an exuberant spirit,^ 
bursting forth in tinkling bells and clanging 
brass. With neck, arms, legs, fingers, toes, so 
loaded with massive brass and iron ornaments 
that they can hardly walk with the weight of 
them, a grand head woman in Gio presents a 
dazzling spectacle (fig. 44, 4^). 

None of the tribes of the southeast at present 
overburden themselves with ornaments. The 


few seen on the Half-Grebo were largely im- 
ported. We are of the opinion that this was 
not formerly true, especially of the tribes 
bordering on the Gio; for the Konibo still 




wear much brass, especially cast anklets. This 
general region was, and still is, the home of 
Liberia’s best metal work. 

In the southern Cameroun the amount of 
admiration and esteem a man has for his wife 
may be gauged by the amount of brass jewelry 
he buys for her. We felt this was equally true 
for many of the Liberian tribes, especially the 
Ge and Gio. 

Neckwear. We noted a few neck-rings of 
slender, twisted silver wire, kobaganu. A large, 
linked, silver necklace with rather heavy silver 
pendants was worn by a woman at the Zorzor 
market. These were doubtless of Mandingo 
origin. it , 

*See also p. 232. ^ 

William C. Orchard, 1929, p. 8i. 


Plain iron and brass neck-rings are worn by 
both sexes in Ge, Gio, and the southeast. Neck- 
rings are sometimes fashioned from the wiry 
hairs of elephants’ tails. 

Bead necklaces and belts, of one or more 
strings and all colors, are worn by women of 
all the tribes. They evidence a well-developed 
and sometimes subtle color sense. Some of the 
beads are old trade beads going back hundreds 
of years (fig. 69). 

One sees an occasional “Agri” bead, the most 
valuable of all. Our collection includes several 
types. First in importance and value is the star 
or chevron bead described and pictured by 
Orchard and also by Sir Harry Johnston.^^ 
This type goes back to Roman times and has 
been imitated in several gradations. Some of 
the older types, as well as more recent repro- 
ductions, are shown in figure 69, c., k, Xm. 
Other types of inlaid and polychrome beads of 
great age are more common than the chevron 
type. Occasional large handmade beads of 
opaque, colored glass or enamel closely rival 
the chevrons in value and interest. 

These, together with the chevron beads, are 
called kolon wek in Mano. Until quite recently 
they were sacred heirlooms no one would think 
of selling. We talked to people who had bought 
one or two at the price of “a cow or a person 
for one.” Only a chimpanzee’s tooth could 
equal one of these beads as a good-luck piece 
in a necklace or bracelet. They were undoubt- 
edly introduced in early slave-trading days, 
perhaps hundreds of years ago. 

Whether or not styles in beads change in 
Liberia as they do in the Cameroun (a fact that 
many a trader has had to learn at considerable 
cost), we were unable to ascertain. We did 
find that the large achat corals introduced 
over half a century ago are still favorites with 
Mano, Ge, and Gio women and girls. Such 
beads were formerly sold at a great price. 
They are of various shapes, markings, and col- 
ors. Some women wear whole strings of them, 
some a single bead in the center of a string of 
smaller ones. Long, forged-iron or cast-brass 
beads are also favorites in this region. These 
are often strung alternating with five to seven 
others of glass. 

^Johnston, 1906b, vol. i, p. 23. 

“Biittikofer, 1890, vol. 2, p. 225. 
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Necklaces on which the canine teeth of 
leopards or chimpanzees are strung are worn 
by men and women of rank (fig. 67, j). We 
noted in Gio strings of brass beads alternating 
with pendants of brass, cast to resemble leop- 
ards’ teeth. j 

Around the neck are worn, too, fiber cords 
strung with snuff horns, big seeds, amulets, or 
other objects. Among these, iron nuts and 
washers taken as medicine from the Firestone 
Plantation workshops by former employees, 
are much in evidence in some regions. 

Except in Gbunde and Loma, men often 
have one or more forged-iron or trade-brass 
wire chains slung over the shoulder. The ends 
of the chain are always fastened to the two 
ends of a ram’s horn containing medicines (fig. 

67, to). We suspect that these are worn more 
for medicine than for ornament. 

Ear Ornaments. Ear-rings are not especially 
favored except by the Mano. They are clearly 
a Mandingo contribution. The Gio insist that 
formerly they wore none at all. Of all the Gio 
women we saw, only a few had pierced e^ 
lobes. The Loma wear small hoops of alumi- 
num, copper, or silver — mostly of wire — and 
loops of beads. These last, as well as trade ear- 
rings, are also worn by the Ge and Gio and 
the tribes of the southeast. Sometimes a large 
porcelain button is held against the ear lobe by 
a string passing through the button, through 
the hole in the lobe, and through a bright bead 
on the under side. 

In Mano both sexes wear ear-rings. Usually, 
only the left lobe is pierced, but occasionally 
the right one as well. In such instances, one 
ring only is worn on the right side; on the left, 
a group of lighter ones. Many lobes are much 
distended and the holes drawn large, occasion- 
ally tom, by the weight of the rings. Those 
most in evidence are about the size of a finger- 
ring, made of plain copper (rew), brass, iron, 
or aluminum wire. We counted as many as 
twenty-two of these in the ear of one woman. 
We noted that those men and women who 
wear the greatest number are town elders and 
members of the midwives’ cult. We were un- 
able to ascertain whether or not this had any 
special significance. 

“ “BraceW is beh, Loma; fth, Mano. The “broad 
bracelet” is gcTikili, Mano; k'lvaze, Gio. “Anklet 


Finger-Rings. Finger-rings range froin the 
heavy, elaborate, twisted silver, plain silver, 
and copper-wire rings of the Gbunde and 
Loma to the plain aluminum, brass, copper, 
and iron rings of the other tribes. They are 
worn on any or all fingers, and thumbs and 
toes, too. Pieces of iron are sometimes attached 
to an iron r ing as powerful medicine.^ Smiths’ 
rings may be in the form of conventionalized 
tools, as, for example, those of the head smith 
at Zuluyi (Mano). Since these were so large 
as to hinder his work, he carried a ring in his 
hand as he went about. He also wore an im- 
mense copper ring on his thumb as medicine. 

Bracelets and Anklets. Bracelets 1® are made 
of metal, often coin silver, in Gbunde and 
Loma, but elsewhere usually of brass. Favorites 
in the north are those fashioned from the sole 
of an elephant’s foot or from cow horn, inlaid 
with round, square, or diamond-shaped pegs 
of aluminum, which has almost replaced the 
silver formerly used for this purpose. Then 
there are those of ebony with the same sort of 
inlays, and occasionally one of ivory or leop- 
ards’ canines strung on a fiber cord. InGeand 

Gio we often noted raffia bracelets, especially 
on children. Those of silver are often flat, 
narrow bands engraved in the center, which 
is wider than the ends. They are also made of 
finely drawn and twisted wire. They are worn 
by both men and women, though more par- 
ticularly by the latter. In Mano we counted 
thirteen bracelets on one woman’s arm three 
of aluminum and ten of elephant’s sole. A man 
was seen with seven. However, these are ex- 
ceptional numbers. In Gio many of the women 
had one arm, sometimes both, covered with 
bracelets from wrist to elbow. When worn in 
a series like this, of whatever material they 
may be made, they are always graduated in 
size and matched so as to give the appearance 
of having been cast in a single piece. 

Knee-rings are worn on the legs above the 
calves. From one to four of these may be worn 
on a leg (fig. 44, ^). 

Whether made of cast or wrought metal, 
knee-rings and bracelets are nearly always 
covered with engraved spiral lines, cross hatch- 
ing, series of squares, triangles, or diamonds. 

is kvadatuoru, Loma; gama fth “ankle bracelet, Mano, 
gaze, Gio. 
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Anklets seem to be a more characteristic 
ornament of the women and girls than of the 
men (fig. 66). They are of metal (brass pre- 
dominating), wood (Ge and Gio) or, rarely, 
of fiber cord on which are strung leopards’ 
teeth or small horns of antelope. We once saw 
a lion’s tooth on each anklet, and once a carved 
ivory imitation of a lion’s tooth. Anklets of 
iron or silver in Gbunds and Loma were nearly 
all oval in shape and bowed downward at the 
sides to fit the foot below the ankle bone. We 
were told that this type was very comfortable. 

The hinged anklets of the northeast, some of 
which weigh over eight pounds, are striking, 
especially those with a cast beaded effect on 
the outer edge. Another type, sometimes also 
hinged, has four or more bells, enclosing small 
round iron balls cast in a piece with the anklet 
(fig. 44, b). The size of these ^^cockleshell” 
bells depends upon the number to the anklet. 
It was in Gioland that we saw the most and the 
heaviest being worn. In one Gio town in which 
we camped, the local women’s cult was holding 
sessions preliminary to taking the girls to the 
initiation school. These sessions consisted 
mostly of all-night dances in which all members 
of standing participated. The jingling of their 
belled anklets sounded like an endless proces- 
sion of sleighing parties passing our hut. There 
was no sleep for us that night. 

In the north special bracelets decorated 
around the entire circumference with circular 
depressions are used to make beaded orna- 
mentation on pots.^^ 

In the southeast anklets might be seen on 
men, as well as on women and children, but in 
general men’s anklets were merely undecorated 
rings of forged iron or cast brass. They were 
inconspicuous, being neither large nor heavy. 

Children’s anklets, like their bracelets, were 
of raffia, wood, or beads. 

Hairpins and Combs. Hairpins are the fa- 
vorite hair ornaments (fig. 67, q). Materials 
employed to make them are wood, aluminum, 
and bone; rarely, ivory. The bone used is 
generally that of the “red deer,” one of the 
Cephalophines. In Gbunde and Loma bones of 
the cow, horse, or sheep may also be used. 
Goats’ bones, they say, are too soft; dog’s, too 

^* See p. 132. 

^“Hairpin” is saki, Loma; ytdt yu (wooden 


porous. Bone hairpins are usually flat and rath- 
er broad at one end, tapering to a point at 
the Other. A fine example of the wooden pin, 
8 inches long, was ornamented with fourteen 
aluminum and ten copper-wire rings. A strong 
hairpin serves the average woman as a comb. 

The simplest combs are made of smooth, 
pointed pieces of raffia-frond lath, laid parallel 
and held together with fiber cord woven and 
tied back and forth across the upper ends. In 
the southeast, a more elaborate comb, resem- 
bling the Spanish, is carved from a single piece 
of hard wood. 

Hair. Hair of Face a?id Body. Body hair is 
distasteful to the native African. He gets rid 
of it by pulling it out or, less often, by cutting 
it off. Pubic hair is cut or shaved off for sani- 
tary reasons by both men and women. Nearly 
every individual owns a razor {nia^ Mano) 
made by the local smith. Its shape differs in 
different sections of the country. 

The facial hair of Negroes is well known to 
be late in making its appearance; perhaps for 
this reason young bucks are never seen with 
either mustache or beard. Beards are worn only 
by men who are well past middle age (fig. 107, 
b and e). 

Apparently older men give more attention 
to the dressing of the beard than to the head 
hair. Beards are braided in one or several plaits, 
occasionally as many as twenty (fig. 108, c and 
f). They are also made up into “sausage rolls.” 
An elderly man in Tie had a sort of mustache- 
beard combination hanging down in a x 4-inch 
braid from the corners of the mouth. The cen- 
ter of the upper lip and the center of the chin 
had only a short, stubble growth. Sometimes 
beads are strung in the beard. Sometimes the 
chin is shaved, leaving only a small fringe at 
each side or below it. We never saw a full 
beard with side whiskers. 

Everywhere, mustaches are worn by some 
of the men of forty years or more. These are 
of various styles. Sometimes we saw the long 
“walrus” mustache; for example, that of Chief 
Tapi. In other instances mustaches were left 
growing on only one side! Or, again, just a 
wisp was left at each side, and the rest of the 
upper lip shaved clean. 

pin) or %oala fw gwe (aluminum pin), Mano; glia 
(when of bone), Gio; tuwe, Sapa. 
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The Head Hair. There is nO' uriiform style 
of hair dressing to be found anywhere among 
the Liberian tribes. On the contrary, there are 
numberless styles in ail sections, even in any 
given town. This is because the Liberian hin- 
terlander, like other African Negroes, likes to 
give full reign to individual fancy in this matter 
of personal adornment. Formerly most men, 
especiaUy the younger ones, spent as much time 
on having their hair dressed as did the women. 

The high mid-ridge (with a lower ridge on 
each side) was the style most favored in west- 
ern Liberia by both sexes (fig. 99, b). In mak- 
ing up the hair in this style it is divided into 
three parallel sections running backward from 
the forehead. The side ridges are made by 
bringing a fringe of hair up from each side of 
each side section and braiding it over the 
underlying hair. A fine braid generally out- 
lines the outer edge of each side ridge. Some- 
times a short braid hangs down over each ear; 
this was seen most often in the Kpslle country. 
The central and larger section is outlined at 
the forehead by a fine braid; then the rest of 
this hair is parted in the middle and stuffed 
with fiber from oilpalm midribs dyed black, 
sometimes with a piece of black rag. Some 
false hair is then added, and this, together with 
the head hair from each side of the central part, 
is brought up over the stuffing or “rat” and 
braided. The ridge thus formed, from the 
forehead to the nape of the neck, ends in a 
short tail-braid that may be entirely of false 
hair. 

As some of the Mandingo men, and all of 
the Mandingo women, we saw had their hair 
done in this way, we suspect that the other 
tribes have adopted it from them. 

Where it is still being worn in the north 
there is rarely any deviation from the standard 
style described above. Occasionally, however, 
one sees a variation with four ridges; and once 
we saw a single-ridged coiffure resembling a 
Roman helmet. The wearer appeared to be an 
ultra-conservative, clinging to the things of 
the past. 

Making such a coiffure is the work of more 
than one day, but since it needs to be done only 
at long intervals, the time is well employed. 
Redressing takes place when the hair has grown 
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too long, so that the ridge becomes loose and 
wobbly, or when the hair becomes too uncom- 
fortably inhabited by inaccessible vermin. To 
appreciate the amount of dirt that such a head 
can accumulate between dressings, one must 
see the tonsorial artist combing out the hair 
preparatory to rearranging it. 

However, this art, for art it was, has bowed 
to necessity, and the ridge has practically been 
abandoned by the men and by many of the 
women since the Government has begun seri- 
ously to occupy the interior. The wearer, 
when obliged to carry a load, finds the ridge 
an inconvenience. Today it is most frequently 
seen among the Gbunds, Loma, and Mano on 
aristocratic women. These elaborate coiffures 
are reproduced in carved wooden figures (fig. 

72)- 

The women of Gio and the southeast, when 
they dress their hair at all, do it almost without 
exception in the manner of the coast. No false 
hair or other bolstering-up material is used. 
Different styles are achieved by varying the 
number of braids and the directions they take 
on the head. The hair may be divided into 
three, five, or more sections; the lines of parting 
may follow the ear or run transversely or both. 
Each section is then braided as closely as pos- 
sible to the scalp, sometimes with a fringe of 
fine braids around a spiral pattern, or some- 
times with braids in parallel ridges (figs. 44, c; 
103; 106, c). 

In Mano a woman was seen dressing her hus- 
band’s hair. The head had been shaved clean 
with the exception of an elliptical patch of 
rather long hair on the top of his head and a 
narrow fringe of shorter hair following the 
line of the base of the skull over the ears. She 
was outlining the patch in a fine braid follow- 
ing the line of the forehead. When this task 
was completed, the rest of the hair of the patch 
was braided with six strands hanging down 
over the left ear. 

Another hair style for men and boys seen in 
all parts is the shaved or partly shaved head 
(figs. 44, f; 46, c; 100, c; 105, Sometimes 
a single ridge is left at the center, running from 
the forehead to the nape of the neck. This is 
especially favored by small boys. In other in- 
stances the head is shaved so as to form tri- 


“ For shaving of the head by mourners, see p. 244. 
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angles, crescents, or circles, or whatever geo- 
metrical figure may be desired by -the indi- 
vidual or fancied by his barber. The circle 
may have a tuft in the center. 

Pompadours only a few inches wide are 
common. Sometimes only a tuft is left above 
the forehead, with another over each ear. These 
are so braided that the top braid hangs down 
in front over the forehead, while those at the 
sides stick out straight from the center of the 
tufts. There may be a number of tiny braids 
seemingly issuing from one only of the side 
tufts. Now and then, a single tuft is left grow- 
ing on the top of the head. 

When taking anthropological measurements, 
it was often difficult to determine the height 
of the forehead, because so many persons, both 
men and women, had their heads shaved clean 
for as much as two inches above the hairline. 

PERSONAL 

Care o£ the Body. As we observed them, 
the northern Liberians were a rather cleanly 
people, washing the body at least once, often 
twice daily with warm water.^^ In some re- 
gions of the southeast, especially where vil- 
lages did not have a conveniently located water 
supply, there appeared to be more laxity. The 
Til are said not to have bathed formerly. This 
would be in agreement with the statement 
made to us by an official who had known them 
a long time that they were “the filthiest tribe 
in Liberia.” In Sapa a guest considers it an 
insult if he is not offered hot water for his 
bath in the morning and again in the evening. 
The ladies of the mission station at Panoke 
were told by their boy pupils of a white man 
known to them who did not take a daily bath. 
They considered him the filthiest person of 
their acquaintance. In some sections, men re- 
fuse to eat food cooked by an unbathed woman. 

While we saw a few really dirty people, who 
gave the impression that the only real wash 
they ever got was when they were caught in 
a rain, we were led to believe that they were 
no more in favor in their communities than 
are such people in our own country. 

Sick people are often dirty, from our point 
of view, for two reasons. No Liberian n^ative 


Through the Kpelk country, in Mano, and 
sometimes in Loma, we saw children up to 
seven years old with long, matted, filthy hair 
hanging down over the face, the ears, and the 
back. Upon inquiry we learned that when the 
hair of an infant shows a tendency toward the 
separate “peppercorns” that are such a marked 
characteristic of Hottentots and Bushmen, 
they are thought to be Water People and 
are given special treatment as future members 
of that cult. According to our mterpreter, 
when one of these children cries too much its 
hair is smeared with beeswax as a sacrifice to 
tormenting spirits. When the hair is long 
enough cowrie shells and other small orna- 
ments are tied into it, giving the head a most 
grotesque appearance (fig. 45, d). These chil- 
dren get their first haircut when they are about 
seven years old. 

HYGIENE 

ever bathes another, so if a sick person cannot 
bathe himself he must go unwashed until he 
gets stronger. Meanwhile, he is likely to be 
well smeared with medicines that do not 
exactly conform to our ideas of hygiene. 

Infants are bathed at least once daily, some- 
times in warm, sometimes in cold water. Cold 
baths are thought to make the child grow big 
and strong. They are sometimes given in a 
muddy hole of a swampy stream. 

The skin diseases so prevalent among native 
children and youths, in which the head, limbs, 
or other parts of the body are covered with 
itch or other scabs, do not have their origin 
in uncleanliness. 

Native soap seems to have been in use a long 
time in the north. It is less used in Gio than 
farther west. We saw a few of the Gbunde, 
Loma, and Mano women making soap. It is 
more commonly made by the Mandingos. 
They were selling it everywhere in the north, 
where its manufacture and use were probably 
introduced by them. In the southeast we noted 
soap in Sapa only. Soap is made by mixing 
palm-nut or palm-kernel oil with watery lye 
leached from ashes of canna, swamp grass, 
oilpalm branches and fruit stems, plantain skins 
and stems, and other plants. (Plantain ash is 
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considered very good for making soap; it un- 
doubtedly contains a high percentage of pot- 
ash.) The resultant compound, a dirty, sticky 
black mass, is molded by hand into balls. 

A substitute for soap is the bark of a tree 
called sangela in Mano. When this is used, 
pieces are first wrapped inside the objects to 
be washed, which are then soaked in boiling 
water before being taken to a stream, the wash- 
ing place of the African. 

‘Wash day” is whenever the native feels his 
raiment is in need of a cleaning and is able to 
muster enough energy to get at it (fig. 42, c). 
Washing is done by both sexes, though it is 
considered woman’s work in Gbunde and 
Loma. A man may do his own wash; or his 
wife, if he has one, may do it for him. The 
method is To soak the pieces, rub soap into 
them if one has any, and beat them on a stone. 
Women washing their menstrual rags must 
look carefully to see that no “witch” (medi- 
cine) is in the water, on the stone, or in the 
drying place. They believe that they can be 
bewitched (poisoned) through this medium. 

To dry the wash the pieces are most fre- 
quently spread out on the ground — “dirt” 
would be a more fitting word — near the hut. 
After seeing the results we were often led to 
wonder why anyone would take the trouble 
to do his washing. 

Lice, the Liberian hinterlander rarely has. 
There are several ways to get rid of them: the 
head or skin is washed with water as hot as the 
individual can stand it (Gio); leaves of a cer- 
tain forest tree are burned, mixed with palm 
oil, and rubbed on the parts infested (Gbunde, 
Loma) ; a soap and palm-oil mixture is applied 
(Mano). Wearing apparel is boiled and spread 
in the sun, and the insects are picked off. Fleas, 
when there are any on a human being, come 
from the native dogs. 

Jiggers are found in some towns, while be- 
ing quite unknown in others, the natives said. 
Their presence is considered something of a 
disgrace, as they flourish only in dusty, un- 
rubbed house floors and are spread by indi- 
viduals too careless to remove from their feet 
the burrowing, fecund females. 

Bedbugs (gbwiligbwili, Loma) are present 
in certain localities near the coast. They infest 

“For the oil-making process, see p. 99. 


the sleeping mats and the cracks in the clay 
sleeping place or hut walls. Mats are soaked 
in pools or streams to rid them of the bugs. 
The hut walls and floors are given a fresh 
coating of clay or cow dung. 

Perfumes are much liked. A number of 
them, not always agreeable to the white man, 
are prepared in all sections of the land. One 
kind pleasing to us we encountered in Loma. 
It was made from the bark of the vine, pungugl 
In Mano another agreeable sort is made from 
the bark of the blegieytdt tree. The Gio make 
perfume from the bark of the ttipo tree, the 
leaf of the blayungU, and the seed pod of the 
suwa: The material is beaten in a mortar, then 
mixed with white clay, which is molded in the 
hands to form small balls. These are rubbed 
on the person. 

Of far more importance to the tribesman 
are his oils — especially palm-kernel and Mi- 
fmsops djaveP Oils used for anointing the 
person are usually kept in special gourds or in 
pottery or other vessels.^^^ In the north, at 
least, it was formerly the fashion to pour a 
small quanity of the palm oil on top of the 
coiffure, whence it slowly seeped through the 
hair and ran down over the face, neck, and 
shoulders. The spatula-shaped hairpin was 
then pulled out and employed to scrape it off 
and put it back on the coiffure. Since more 
coast people, with their different customs, have 
been coming in, this practice has been gener- 
ally abandoned. 

Unscented white clay is much used as a 
cosmetic in all the Liberian tribes, especially 
by the women. Sometimes it is just smeared 
on the head, face, or body. Again, it may be 
carefully put on in ornamental designs (fig. 
103, Z?). A girl we saw in Gio appeared from 
a distance to be wearing a pair of huge white 
spectacles (fig. 79, a). The region about the 
eyes and both upper and lower eyelids are 
often heavily crusted with this clay. Decora- 
tive designs in black are also painted on the 
face and body with the juice of a fruit called 
poda in Loma (fig. 44, d), or with other sub- 
stances. In Mano fruits of go gbondo (Randia 
malleifera) are dried like figs and used for this 
purpose. 

®®See p. 133. 
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Care o£ the Teeth. The native Liberian 
takes very good care of his teeth, brushing 
them every day, not as a hygienic measure, but 
because he considers his teeth ornamental. 

For toothbrushes, pieces of rattan vine are 
used in Gbunds, Loma, and the southeast; por- 
tions of a very bitter root gbsse ko (Paullinia 
pinnata), “to make the mouth sweet,” in Mano; 
pieces from the limbs of the small tree, robot% 
in Sapa. If these are not available anything 
else suitable and convenient is employed. These 
“brushes” are frayed at one end to form fiber 
“bristles” about half an inch long. People take 


them along when they travel. Fine sand is 
sometimes used as tooth powder. 

Teeth are usually brushed in the morning. 
Mano children begin the practice after the 
second set of teeth has come. Old people are 
likely to neglect it entirely. 

The teeth of adults are far less well preserved 
than one would expect them to be, considering 
the frequent brushing. It is a curious fact that 
teeth mutilated for ornamental purposes are 
usually much better preserved than molars. 
This may be owing to the much more thorough 
brushing they get. 


ORNAMENTATION OF THE BODY 


Festooning the body with various ornaments 
and bedaubing it with clay or other material 
reflect only the urge toward adornment and 
may express a momentary mood or fancy. 
Permanent changes eifected upon the person, 
such as scarification and tattooing, involve reli- 
gious motives as well. In earlier times this 
doubtless was true as regards the chipping or 
extraction of teeth. Gradually, the ancient 
connection with religion has been almost, if 
not entirely, forgotten, while the idea of orna- 
mentation has superceded it. 

Tattooing. Tattooing in Gio is called ze 
glo, from ze, “burn,” and gh, “plantain.” 
Men only are tattooed in the north. Mano 
women may be neither tattooed nor scarified. 
In the old days they would have been killed, 
had they been so ornamented, by Poro cult 
members for whom these practices were ex- 
clusively reserved. The Ge and Gio formerly 
did not practice tattooing but have recently 
taken it over from the Bassa (Kru stock). In 
the southeast we saw it everywhere. 

The designs are usually traced first, then cut 
with a very sharp, narrow-bladed knife or in- 
strument. Blood is rubbed off if it interferes 
with the work. Coloring matter, obtained by 
burning one of several substances, is rubbed 
into the incisions, which are so close together 
that they later give the appearance of being 
unbroken lines. When the design has been 
completed the skin is given a superficial wash- 
ing, after which there is usually a second rub- 

®^For use of plantain ash in treatment of wounds, 
see below, p. 1 19, also 400. 


bing in of the coloring matter. While there is 
soreness for a few days, it is remarkable how 
soon the skin is completely healed in nearly 
all instances. 

In Sapa this operation is done gratis, prefer- 
ably behind a hut. Only a few people may 
look on. It is believed that if too many do so, 
they will cause ulcerating sores to form. If an 
individual runs away because of pain before 
the completion of the operation to which he 
has consented, he must pay the operator a 
white fowl and some tobacco. 

Favorite designs in Palepo are one to five 
narrow lines in the center of the forehead be- 
tween the eyebrows. In Sapa and Tie the 
commonest design is the tribal mark of two to 
four lines extending from the top of the center 
of the forehead to the tip of the nose. In Ge 
the design is often a “herringbone” in short, 
transverse lines; in Gio, three straight lines 
down the middle of the forehead. In both Ge 
and Gio another design resembling a clay pipe 
is sometimes done on the cheeks, with the bowl 
at the corners of the eyes and the stem extend- 
ing backward to the ears. This is seen in both 
sexes. It has probably been adopted from the 
Bassa tribe. 

Scarification. Scarification^^ in the north 
is of two kinds: one is purely ornamental, the 
other is for religious purposes in connection 
with the cults. In Mano, as already noted, only 
members of the Poro have the latter type. Or- 
namental scarification is we ya gi (Gbunde); 

See also pp. 284 fl. 


DRESS, ADORNMENT, AND HYGIENE 





Fig. 20. Scarification of body, a, c, scarification on Loma woman; b, d, scarification 
on Loma man. 


“we gi (Loma). That done in the Poro Bush is 
polo or pale (Loma). Formerly it was not 
practiced by the Ge or Gio. There is com- 
paratively little of it in the southeast. Most 
was seen in Gbunde, Loma, and Kpelle. Since 
only young men or those of early middle age 
have the Poro marks in Gbunde, the cult can- 
not have been long in favor (figs. 103 and 104). 

Scarification, like tattooing, can be per- 
formed by any man who has learned how, but 
it is usuaUy a highly religious function of the 


zo of the Poro. In performing this operation, 
a small hook is used to raise the skin, which is 
then cut behind the hook with a razor. There 
are as many hooks fastened to one handle as 
there are rows of scars to be produced — usu- 
ally from two to six. These are all inserted 
into the skin at the same time, to hasten the 
work. Loma informants stated that it was cus- 
tomary to rub ashes of burned plantain skins 
into the wounds, which then heal with small 
raised scars. 
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In Loma it is customary for an apprentice to 
pay his teacher the fee he gets from the first 
person he ornaments after his apprenticeship 
has been completed. This fee from a woman 
beauty-seeker is two French silver five-franc 
pieces (the equivalent of four shillings) for 
doing her chest and abdomen, and three shil- 
lings for the back. When cash is lacking the 
equivalent in goods is accepted — perhaps, in 
part payment, a live fowl and a pot of cooked 
rice with “plenty” palm oil poured over it and 
“plenty” meat on top. 

Another method employed to produce orna- 
mental scars, especially by children in Loma, is 
to take small pieces of cotton, soak Them in 
palm oil, lay them on the skin where scars are 
desired, set them afire and allow them to burn 
the flesh. Sometimes small pieces of burning 
raffia-frond lath may be used to do this sort 
of burning. 

Mutilation of the Teeth. Mutilation of the 
teeth is practiced by all the tribes. Whatever 
the original idea may have been, it is now done 
to make the men more attractive in the eyes of 
the women. The different forms of mutilation 


also serve to indicate the region from which 
an individual comes. 

Only the Mano and Gio point the teeth — 
the Mano, the four upper; the Gio, the two 
central upper incisors — by chipping off both 
corners. Sometimes the Mano, and also a few 
of the Palepo, chip off only the median corner 
of the two central teeth to leave a rounded 
triangle. Most of the Palepo men, like the 
Sapa, Tic, Gbundc, and Loma, affect this tri- 
angle on the upper teeth only. In Gbundc 
(rarely in Loma and Mano), it is seen also on 
the corresponding two lower incisors. 

The mutilation is done by means of a small 
chisel and a native hammer, or some implement 
that can be used as such. 

Many of the Gio, Sapa, and Tie, and some 
Palepo extract the two lower central incisors. 
The Gio say that it is “to make we talk pass 
fine” (to make their speech sound nice). 

The Mano consider it unfortunate for an 
infant if an upper tooth comes first. They say, 
“Dis pikin no be pusson, he be meat [animal].” 
Such teeth are knocked out as soon as possible 
to avoid the threatening misfortune. 



HANDICRAFTS AND UTENSILS 

THE CRAFT GUILDS 


T here are many articles of common use 
in Liberia that any native can make if he 
is willing to try. At the other extreme are 
those sacred things the making of which is 
kept secret — so secret that no one would ever 
think of speaking of them as the work of men’s 
hands. Such things were consecrated by human 
sacrifice in the old days. Naturally, they are 
no longer made except at rare intervals. 

Between these extremes of the sacred and 
the common there are many crafts limited to 
certain families and to definitely organized 
guilds. The guilds perpetuate the skills, but the 
family is the essential unit, transmitting the 
skill to a son or daughter or an actual blood 
nephew or niece. Apprenticeship can be ar- 
ranged for someone outside the family, but at 
a cost calculated to protect the craft from the 
abuses attending too short a learning period. 
When an outsider is accepted, the fees can be 
adjusted to the ability of ms family to pay. The 
usual arrangement is for payments to continue 
until the apprentice’s skill is unquestioned and 
his family begins to protest. There is, however, 
a distinct tendency toward standardization of 
fees. For example, a blacksmith’s apprentice 
will serve several years and pay a total roughly 
equal to the amount he would pay to get mar- 
ried and set up a household, besides occasional 
presents to show his appreciation and to pacify 
the smith when anything is spoiled. 

It was interesting to us to find guild fellow- 
ship everywhere in Liberia among those prac- 
ticing the same handicrafts, regardless of clan 
or tribal affiliations. The weaver, the leather 
worker, or smith will always go to the home 

BARK 

The bark of trees serves a number of pur- 
poses in the homes of the hinterlanders. An 
oval section of it, from 14 to 18 inches long 
and about a foot wide, curved like a scoop 
shovel, does duty everywhere as a dustpan. 
In Sapa and Tie housewives also grind pepper 
upon such sections. Clay for pottery is handled 

^ See below, p. 124. 


of a fellow craftsman, if there is one in the com- 
munity, when visiting or passing through a 
place where he has neither friend nor relative. 
“Even if we were to go as far as the coast ’we 
would always look for a weaver and stay with 
him,” said one of that craft. 

This guild fellowship applies to foreigners 
also. At Zuluyi (Mano) the paramount chiefs 
brother, an elderly man, was the head smith. 
Entering his smithy soon after we arrived m 
town, we found him hard at work. Through 
one of the boys following us about we in- 
formed him that in our youth we, too, had 
done some smithing. Immediately he quit the 
job on which he was engaged, stood up, and 
took us by both hands (possibly trying to give 
us the “grip”). Then he rushed into his 
house, soon emerging with three eggs of un- 
certain age, a small knife, and a red leather 
belt. All these he gave us as a brother handi- 
craftsman and therefore entitled to the craft’s 
guild fellowship. Later in the day he came to 
call, clad in his best, with all his medicines on 
his person, and bringing with him a small, iron 
ring from which dangled duplicates of all his 
strongest medicines (fig. 75, of). These he had 
just forged as a present to us so that we might 
be “a good, successful worker and a credit to 
the craft.” (We scarcely need to record that 
this recognition and the present cost us dearly 
in English shillings.) 

The local smiths of Ganta considered and 
treated Dr. Harley as a fellow guildsman after 
he had shown them a tiny anvil watch charm 
which his grandfather, a smith, had made and 
given him. 

WORK 

on bark (fig. 62, a). In the southeast, especially 
in Half-Grebo, and sometimes in the north, 
strips of bark 3 to 4 inches wide are fastened 
together at the ends to form circular bands of 
sufficient diameter to keep upright the round- 
bottomed water pots and other vessels. Carry- 
ing straps for kinja’s ^ are made of strips taken 
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from a young fo {TdTCttiu utilis') or a gbi 
(Xylopia) tree (Mano) or a podo tree (Gio). 
Bark rope is used in tying roof poles, thatch, 
and other construction work. A swamp hibis- 
cus is most commonly used. Strips of tens 
gens (Dichrostachys glomemlata) bark are 
used for weaving mats. 

To make bark cloth, long narrow strips are 
taken from smooth trunks of wild fig trees, of 
which there are several varieties. The outer 
layer is worked off, leaving only the inner 
fibrous bark. A strip of this is placed on some 

FIBER 

Fiber work is done by both sexes. The fiber 
most commonly used for sewing is cotton. In 
the north handspun cotton thread is used for 
sewing native cloth. Sewing of cloth is done 
by men. The strips are held with the second 
and big toes of one foot and with one hand 
(fig. 53 , £?). 

Imported needles are now in general use 
throughout the southeast, but in the north 
needles of iron or brass wire are still occa- 
sionally made by smiths. The most primitive 
type of needle still in use is a sliver of rafiia 
midrib. 

Here and there we saw cracked calabashes 
being mended with raffia fiber that had been 
twisted and waxed with beeswax. Tiny holes 
had been bored along the edges of the crack, 
and through these the fiber thread was passed 
in a neat cross-stitch (fig. 46, a). 

In general, fibers other than cotton are 
chiefly employed for the making of string or 
rope. In common use are fibers from oilpalm- 
frond leaflets, from the folded inner frond 
leaflets of the raffia palm, and from a plantain 
stock. So far as we could learn, these last are 
not used in the north. Pineapple-leaf fibers 


supporting surface, such as a drum or log, and 
beaten out with a club in such a way as to in- 
crease the length but not the width. To make 
a “cloth,” a number of these strips are sewed 
together with a needle made by the smith. 
For thread, fine raffia or other fiber is used. 
Bark cloth is sometimes dyed yellow in an ex- 
tract of the bark of the sens tree boiled in 
water, then allowed to cool. This cloth is sel- 
dom seen at the present time, but formerly it 
was common among both the Mano and the 
Gio tribes. 

WORK 

were not used in any of the regions that we 
visited. Other sources of fiber are the frond 
midrib itself, and various plants and bushes 
such as the Triurnf etta cor dif alia and Mannio^ 
phyton africanum (fai). Strings and ropes are 
made by rolling the fibers on the thigh with the 
flat of the hand, thus twisting them together.^ 

Fiber Bags and Caps. Rice bags and car- 
rying bags of raffia fiber in a tubular, diagonal 
weave (fig. 50; 46, ^), sometimes so closely 
woven that they are waterproof, are made by 
the women in Gbunde and Loma. In Gio we 
saw some men making them. The method is 
unique. The weaving is started on the ground, 
then tied to a post, or bottom-up to a roof 
rafter, and held taut by the worker. The 
fibers are so numerous that it is a long and 
tedious task to make even a small bag. 

The old-style skullcap, formerly much worn 
by men of the Kjru stock and still used in some 
sections, is woven in the same way and of the 
same material as the bags. It was probably 
adopted from the Mandingos. More of these 
caps were seen on the men of the Sabo clan 
(Half-Grebo) than anywhere else in the south- 
east. 


BASKETRY 


For basket weaving the climbing or rattan 
palms furnish much of the material. We were 
unable to determine how many varieties of 
these palms are found in Liberia. Johnston® 
notes only Calamus deerratus^ but we found 
also Ancistrophylhim secundijiorum and Ere- 

®For the uses of string and cord in the making of 
fishnets and articles of clothing, see pp. 73 and no. 


mospatha macrocarpa. The thorny vines 
Smilax kraussiana (kpwego, Mano) and Tra- 
chyphrynium violaceum, are also used. One 
species may be plentiful in a particular region; 
another, scarce or entirely absent. These fibers 
are of varying strength and flexibility, some 

respectively. 

® Johnston, 1906b, vol. 2, p, 552, fig. 229. 
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being more suited to the making of one article, 
some to another. 

Baskets. In the north women make most 
of the baskets. However, the men weave the 
heaviest, strongest, and stiff est, which are usu- 
ally of rattan or midrib splints. In the south- 
east generally, men make all kinds. Baskets 
may be of one material only or two in combi- 
nation. There are three types: those for stor- 
age, for carrying, and for fishing. 

Baskets for storing food for immediate con- 
sumption are made in a number of convenient 
sizes. Some have covers. In both the north 
and the southeast they have the same general 
vase or bottle shape. The smallest {kupie, 
Loma; kon, Mano and Gio; pobo, Half-Grebo 
and Sapa) are from 4 to 8 inches high, about 
6 inches in diameter at the bottom, and 2 54 to 
3 inches at the top (fig. 47). They are for such 
things as salt, spices, seasonings, and decorti- 
cated rice. Small fish are also dried in them 
in Loma. 

Other food and storage baskets are generally 
made with covers. In the southeast there is a 
loop of cord or other material in the middle of 
the cover, by which the basket is suspended 
over the drying rack of the hearth or, occa- 
sionally, in the loft (fig. 47, b). In the north 
there is rarely a loop, for these baskets are kept 
in a supporting frame of rattan or vine fastened 
to the ceiling. Those in which dried meat or 
fish are kept are made flyproof by a thick coat- 
ing of clay or cowdung plastered over the 
outside. 

In Loma houses we saw containers for stor- 
ing unthreshed rice, cotton, and sometimes 
strips of woven cloth. The largest were woven 
like mats; sometimes, indeed, a mat had been 
used over a framework of sticks to form the 
sides. The largest one we saw was 49 inches 
high and 36 inches in diameter. The top had 
been sealed with clay. It stood toward the 
back of the house, 4 feet from the hearth, on a 
low, clay platform across which sticks had 
been laid. More common were smaller con- 
tainers of rattan with four loops at the top. 
The comer sticks of the framework often 
projected beyond the bottom to form four 
short legs. 

The Sapa make a tall basket for the storage 
of unthreshed rice. When empty it is hung 
out under the eaves for fowls to nest in. Less 
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common are the large, open-meshed fowl bas- 
kets {to kudu, Mano), seen only in the north, 
in which hens and their broods are carried to 
and from the farms and in which they are 
often kept at night (fig. 48, d). In some sec- 
tions these baskets are dome shaped with round 
bases; elsewhere they are pyramidal with 
square bases. They may be of midrib pith 
and rattan or entirely of the latter. All of 
them have a side opening that can be closed by 
a piece of bark, attached to form a crude, slid- 
ing door. A piece of old mat, bark, or oilpalm- 
frond sheath covers the bottom to prevent the 
fowls’ feet from going through the open 
meshes. 

The Loma and Sapa also make a covered 
hamper or box woven over a framework for 
clothes, trinkets, and other personal effects 
(fig. 48, c). The Loma call this kalam-, the 
Sapa, balu. Those seen in Loma were about a 
yard long, a foot wide, and 8 inches deep, made 
entirely of rattan. In Sapa midrib pith and 
rattan had been interwoven. These hampers 
are an imitation of boxes, which are not indige- 
nous. 

The Sapa also make the khh, a box-like 
rack, in size about 15 by 10 by 6 inches. Its 
sides are of the same material as the bulu. The 
top and bottom are of midrib slats. The bot- 
tom slats are securely fastened, while the top 
ones are kept in place by passing them under 
hoops of rattan. To open this box, one merely 
slides the top slats out of these loops. 

In the north, open baskets are used by the 
women for carrying food (kpwodo, Loma; 
kwe, Mano; to, Gio) . They are shallow with 
bulging sides, large at the top. At the bottom 
are four, pointed depressions, which form cor- 
ners and give the appearance of a square base 
(fig- 47 ; f aJtid k). They are of the softest and 
most pliable rattan and are braided around the 
top e%e. Those of the Gio have four handles 
at the top — mere loops of the same material. 

For carrying their food and firewood, the 
Sapa and Tie usually employ the basket called 
ta in Sapa and to in Tie. This basket is of 
somewhat different shape from the food basket 
in the north, being reinforced at four places 
along the sides, which are straight rather than 
bulging. The diameter of the bottom is from 
6 to 8 inches, that of the top from 14 to 16 
inches. The depth is from 7 to 9 inches. 
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The Sapa and Tie have a stout basket of 
rattan called tie by the former and ttu by the 
latter. Attached to it is a plantain-fiber band. 
This basket is carried on the back. The band, 
which is passed over the forehead, holds it in 
place, and the hands are thus left free. Both 
men and women use this when going on jour- 
neys. One basket measured was 1 7 inches high, 
9 inches wide at the top, and 8 inches at the 
bottom. 

Another basket in Sapa, called po, is used by 
men to carry game or fish when they visit 
traps or go fishing. The bottom of this is con- 
siderably wider than the top. A fitted cover 
comes down 2 inches or more over the sides. 
Loops are attached to the sides of both cover 
and basket. A long, stout cord, passing through 
the loops of the cover and attached to those of 
the basket, permits the cover to slide up and 
down; it also serves as a handle by which this 
basket is slung over the shoulder. 

A combination storage and carrying basket 
for tools and odds and ends {dm, Mano; re, 
Gio) is used by smiths. This is very strongly 
made. In shape it is elliptical. One measured 
was 18 inches tall, 6 across the top, and 12 at 
the bottom. 

Fishing baskets are of two sorts: ^ those 
used as scoop nets {gbwadie, Half-Grebo and 
Sapa; ta. Tie) and those into which small fish 
are put as caught (fig. 46, d-, frontis.). The 
scoop nets are made in several styles of midrib 
splints interwoven with rattan. Twisted fibers 
across the center of the top keep the sides from 
spreading. The largest are about a yard long, 
a foot and a half or more deep, a foot or more 
wide. These scoops are a little awkward to 
use. 

The smaller fishing baskets are of two types: 
the cylindrical, round-bottomed style of the 
north and the pouch-shaped, with round top 
and flat sides, of the southeast. The first is of 
a Marantaceous material, perhaps a species 
of Sarcophrynium: the second, of rattan. Both 
are re-enforced around the top, the bottom, 
and the sides. 

Brushes, Kinja’s, Bands, Strainers, etc. 
The fly-brush, carried mostly by older men, 
who sit much in one place, is merely a bundle 
of midribs of oilpalm leaflets, held together by 

* On fish traps we have little information. See p. 74. 


fiber twisted around the handle. The fiber 
may be elaborately woven. The Sapa have an- 
other brush much like this, called tru. It is 
rnade of short lengths of finely split raffia mid- 
rib lath and used to stir such foods as “soup” 
or palm-oil “butter.” ^ 

Brooms are fashioned in the same manner as 
fly-brushes. In Gbunds and Loma brooms 
for sweeping the house, called glos by both 
peoples, are bundles of rice straw or palm- 
frond leaflets. Those for sweeping courts or 
streets (falwali, Gbunde; kak kpwaU, Lomz) 
are of finely split raffia midrib. Their handles 
are formed by twisting and bending back the 
bundle. In Gio brooms are made of raffia 
fiber. Those in Half-Grebo (puo) are made 
of ends of raffia fronds about 254 feet long, 
stripped of their leaflets for two thirds of their 
length. These brooms are tied in four places, 
instead of only once at the handle end, as are 
those of other tribes. The Sapa and Tie have 
a broom made of a bundle of the inner, pliable, 
frond leaflets. They also use the stem ends of 
palm-nut bunches. 

The kinja or carrying frame is a hold-all. 
The simplest form is the lopped-off end of a 
palm frond, the leaflets of which are braided 
together along the sides ( fig. 48, u and s ; fig. 
59, e). The tough leaves of bo (Mitragyne 
stipulosa) (fig. 60, d, lower righthand comer), 
preferably wilted in the sun, are laid inside for 
a Immg and folded over the top of the load, 
where they are held firmly in place by lacing 
from side to side. This sausage-shaped hamper 
is well proportioned for carrying along the 
narrow trails (fig. 59, e). It is commonly used 
for storage and transportation of rice, cola 
nuts, and similar small stuff. A rice hamper is 
about 3 feet long and holds two buckets of 
rice. A cola-nut hamper is 4 or 5 feet long and 
holds several thousand nuts. These kinja’s are 
temporary containers, seldom used more than 
once. 

More durable kinjd’s, consisting of an open 
framework of rattan (fig. 48, d), are made by 
some tribes. These are for men only, except in 
the southeast. In Tie the kinja of the women 
is shorter than that of the men and has higher, 
rounded sides. In Half-Grebo and Sapa the 
women s kinja has a hewn-board bottom with 
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sides of rattan. This is often used for carrying 
food and firewood (fig. loi, i? and d). For- 
merly the Sapa made theirs like those of the 
north. The Mmo and Gio do not make this 
more permanent type of carrying frame. The 
Loma sometimes cover the palm-frond frame 
with a piece of woven mat (fig. 59, f ) . 

In the southeast and in the Loma area the 
men 'czixj kinja's on the back with supporting 
straps. In Loma these straps go over the fore- 
head (fig. 59, e)\ in Kpclk and in the southeast, 
over the shoulders (fig. 59, f). The women al- 
ways carry loads on top of the head, without 
straps. 

Palm-oil strainers are of several types. One 
type of GbundE and Loma strainer is made of 
a forked stick with loosely woven fiber fila- 
ments between the forks. Another type is 
merely a loosely woven small square of rattan 
(fig. 61^ a). The Mano split one end of a piece 
of raffia midrib, fan out the ribs, and closely 
weave a cord through them. The strainer of 
the Gio, called has a circular rim of rattan 
within which string is woven in a pattern re- 
sembling a spider’s web (fig. 49, /a). The Half- 
Grebo have two kinds. One of rattan, called 
tete^ much resembles a basket cover. The 
other, called maso^ is of raffia midrib splints, 
held together at one end by wrappings of 
raffia fiber. The unwrapped part is spread out 
and kept in the shape of a broom by firmly 
weaving with rajSia fiber (fig. 61, right). 
These two strainers are often used together, 
the latter being placed on top of the former to 
catch the coarsest impurities. This latter type 
is also used by the Sapa and Tic. The Sapa call 
it bohwa^ the Tie, boba. 

Rice fanners ^ are like trays or large platters 
(figs. 47, n\ 54, e). They are made by men. In 
the north they are long and elliptical. This 
shape is sometimes seen also in the southeast, 
but the fanners characteristic of the southeast 
are round or nearly round. The weaving is 
sometimes checkerboard, sometimes an intri- 
cate, water-tight, lock weave. The rim of 
heavier material is firmly bound on. 

Mats. There are several different types of 
mats made by the tribes of Liberia. One type 
(r^ij Mano) is the pliable, closely woven mat, 
comparable to Chinese tea matting. This is 
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often used as a floor-or-ceiling covering and 
as a sleeping mat. It is rolled for carrying. 
Figure 48, A shows a small mat of this type 
especially decorated for cult purposes. The 
Loma make this of leaves of Pandanus dandela- 
bmm^ while the Mano and Gio make these 
mats from the stems of Thaumatococcus 
daniellil 

The stems are first cut to proper lengths, 
then split with a knife into quarters. From 
these the pith is removed after loosening it a 
little by drawing it over the fiber-padded fin- 
gers of one hand. To work them, a Mano 
woman sits under the eaves, feet extended, 
holding the stems between her ankles. Each 
piece, as it is stripped, she lays between the 
first and second toes of one foot and holds 
them there until no more can be accommo- 
dated. She then makes them into a standard 
bundle by tying a loose knot. To weave them, 
she squats on the ground and uses both hands 
and sometimes a foot. This is the general pro- 
cedure followed for making all objects of this 
or similar material. The herringbone pattern 
seems to be the favorite in Mano (fig. 51, ^). 

Another type of matting has horizontal 
strips of a fairly stiff material, held together by 
interweaving at intervals with a more pliable 
material. The result is a screen-like mat, rather 
heavy and coarse, capable of being rolled up in 
one direction only. It is often hung under the 
eaves as a screen from the weather, and tied up 
or unrolled and let down as desired — answer- 
ing the purpose of a Venetian blind. 

The galagi of the Loma is of this type, made 
of slender strips of raffia midrib, woven with 
the pliable inner frond leaflets. A similar Loma 
mat, the volovoe, is made of stouter strips to 
which some of the pith is left adhering, cross- 
woven with bark, cord, or split rattan. In Gio 
this type of mat, made of thin strips of palm 
frond, is woven by the men. 

Still a third general type of mat is rigid, 
being woven throughout of raffia midrib. In 
Kru and parts of the southeast, hut walls are 
made from this mat, fastened over a frame- 
work. The weaving is done in a variety of pat- 
terns. In Sapa the entire floor of a hut is cov- 
ered with one big mat like those forming the 
walls. In the north the ceilings are often cov- 


® Sepsgi, Loma; la, Mano; nyaka, Half-Grebo; gagba, Sapa; tidie. Tig. 
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ered with such mats. These are sometimes es- 
pecially woven for the purpose, but more often 
they are old mats not good for much else. In 
special houses a mat ceiling may be woven in 
place. 


A similar eiBFect is produced by tying ra£5a 
“bamboo” strips to the ceiling, placed close 
together, until the ceiling is covered. Some- 
times these “bamboo” strips are tied in an 
elaborate pattern. 


CLOTH WEAVING 


As we have already stated,® two kinds of 
cotton (yae, Mano) are grown: the low-bush, 
white (betebeli, Loma) and the high-bush, 
brownish or khaki hued. The brownish cotton 
is planted in with the rice or corn and at the 
same time. The white is planted alone, usually 
a month later. The bolls are picked as needed 
until the rains begin, when all those remaining 
in the fields are gathered in. The kinja usually 
serves as a storage basket. We noted no boll 
pests, however, grasshoppers eat the plant 
leaves. 

Seeding and Carding the Cotton. The 
first operation in preparing cotton for use is 
the removal of the seeds. This is done by plac- 
ing a piece of boll on a wooden block and roll- 
ing a round stick or iron over it (fig. 51, a and 
The bits of seeded fiber are put into bas- 
kets. Usually women were seen doing this. 

The Mano state that carding, which is done 
by means of a bow (fig, 51, c), is man’s work, 
because making and using the bow are also 
man’s work. In Gbunde and Loma carding is 
supposedly the work of women, who get the 
bows from the men. However, we saw this 
work being done by both sexes of all three 
pribes. They take a littie cotton fiber, double 
It back over the bowstring, pull this up toward 
the bow and allow it to snap back. This move- 
ment is repeated rapidly, the fiber being read- 
justed on the string from time to time until it 
has become fluffy. Then pieces the size of the 
palm of the hand are pulled off, patted flat, and 
placed in loose layers in a basket. In Kpelk we 
saw women carding cotton with a comb (fig 
5L d). ^ 

. Spinning. Spinning is done only by women 
in Gbunde and Loma, but the yam is the prop- 
erty of the men. In Mano both sexes spin. In 
fact, next to eating and sleeping, it was the 
most important occupation of the chief of 
Busi during the week we spent in that town. 

® See p. 58. 


Carded cotton is loosely wound around a 

short, smooth stick or piece of raffia midrib or 
put in the kalagi, the basket-like contrivance 
seen in Gbunde and Loma. The cotton is held 
high in one hand while with the other the 
fibers are drawn down in a turning, twisting 
motion to form the coarse thread, which the 
rapidly turning spindle further twists (fig. 51, 
e and /; fig. 52, a). When about a yard of thread 
has been spun, the hand holding the fibers is 
slowly lowered to allow the spindle to wind the 
thread about itself. There is considerable vari- 
ation in the thickness and quality of the thread, 
depending somewhat upon whether the ma- 
terial to be woven from it is intended for per- 
sonal use or for barter or sale. 

The spindle is a weighted sliver of midrib 
{kena kpwaku, Loma; kene ytdt, Mano), re- 
sembling a child’s top. The weight (kena, 
Loma; kene, Mano) is of molded potter’s clay 
w-ith a hole in the center through which the 
sliver^ passes. Some of these weights are 
spherical; some cubical. Nearly all are orna- 
mented with geometric designs. Most of those 
we saw were almost stone-hard from age and 
polished by long use. The best ones, which 
their owners refused to sell, were heirlooms. 
Spindles belong to the women. 

An old Mano woman, contentedly smoking 
a clay pipe, was a very efficient spinner, and 
we smUed appreciatively as we watched her 
mmble fingers. Noticing this, she slid over to 
one side of the mat on which she was seated, 
with her unwashed hands wiped a place beside 
herself, and motioned us to sit down. Then 
she sent a boy into her house to get a fresh ew 
for us from a hen’s nest she had there — a gift 
for our appreciation of her work. 

^ Dyeing. While much of the yam is woven 
m Its natural color, some of it is dyed. The 
brownish yarn is preferred for dyeing, as it 
takes the dye better than the white. 
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Some of the thread is dyed blue and is later 
combined with white to form various arrange- 
ments of stripes. The coloring matter for this 
comes from the tender, young leaves of wild 
indigo (Lonocharpus cyanescens ) , called gala 
la in Mano and in Loma. These leaves are gath- 
ered in the forest, preferably in the month of 
December (Kakgwei, Loma). Some we saw 
brought in by Mano men in February were 
considered inferior in quality. In Loma the 
men pick these leaves and take them home to 
their women, who immediately crush them 
with their feet on a galagi or volovoe mztJ 
The crushed leaves are spread out in the sun 
for three or four days. When sufficiently dried 
they are loosely packed in kinja's and hung 
under the eaves of the house. About two 
double handfuls of the dried leaves sell for 
one ‘‘iron.” ® We saw Mano men crushing 
their leaves in mortars and molding them with 
their hands into balls. These were dried and 
stored for use or for sale. 

In the dyeing process the Mano may add to 
these leaves the ashes of bombax wood or 
cassava sticks. The extract obtained by boiling 
the yellow roots of a tree called zulubo {Mor- 
inda geminata) may be used as a mordant. In- 
formants of the other tribes claimed to use 
nothing but the indigo leaves. 

Other colors occasionally used are a red- 
brown from camwood {Baphia nitida) and a 
mustard yellow from turmeric (Curcuma 
longa; gmea %u in Mano).® 

Dyestuffs are mixed with water and kept in 
big, covered, clay pots. These stand on or are 
sunk into the ground in the court or behind 
the house (figs. 52, b and d\ 63, g), as a most 
obnoxious smell is generated by the fermenting 
and decaying materials. 

Yarn is dipped for about a day at a time, the 
number of times depending on the shade de- 
sired. For a medium blue, once suffices. For 
“black,” three times is the rule. When dipping 
more than once, it is necessary to half-dry the 
yarn before putting it back into the pot. 

One sometimes sees cloth dyed after weav- 
ing, but the result does not seem as successful. 

Dyeing is done by the women in Gbundc 
and Loma and by both sexes in Mano. Among 
the first two tribes it is customary for a novice 

^See p. 125. ®See p. 181. 


to work one or two days for the woman who 
teaches her this art, as a recompense for the 
latter’s time. 

For dyeing the yarn of another person, the 
Gbunde and Loma women charge from two 
to twenty “irons,” depending upon the quan- 
tity. In Mano the customer cooks a fowl and 
“good food” some time afterward and invites 
the dyer to eat it. 

Weaving. The Mano word for “weaving” 
($0 fo) is literally “cloth making.” Weaving is 
done only by men. 

Two types of loom are in use: the Indian, 
locally called the Mende, and the Mandingo. 
The Mende loom (fig. 52, e) is a simple con- 
trivance in which the harnesses are suspended 
from a tripod of rough poles and the beater is 
held only by the warp threads. The weaver 
sits on the ground. The Mandingo loom (fig. 
53, a) is a more advanced, foot-pedal type. 
The framework consists of four comer posts 
with four transverse poles — two to each side 
— lashed to them. The lower transverse poles 
are set at an angle, and a crosspiece at the lower 
end provides a seat for the weaver. From the 
upper poles the harnesses are suspended and 
the foot treadles are worked. Among the 
Gbunde and Loma, who excel in weaving, 
these looms are often substantial affairs with 
roofs over them, evidently intended for years 

®The primitive African has a very limited color 
terminology. Some of the terms in common use in 
Liberia are: 


COLOR LOMA 

MANO 

GIO 

SAPA 

light tint kp’wele 

pulu 

pu 

pudu 

pure white kpivele 
ve fofo 

pulu 

sedede 

pulu 

pudu po: 

black, grey, 
dark blue, 




or dark 

green teive 

ti 

ti 

enbwambo 

absolute teive 

ti SESt 

tisi 

enbvoambo 

black gavike 



phpli 

light red, 
brown, or 




yellow bazi 

zolo 

niaizE 

sani 

bright red kpvooive 

zolo gbvoe 

nia:ze 

sani so 


gbwe 


In the north, black and dark blue are favorite colors. 
Red is sacred to the high officers of the Poro cult, 
and is, therefore, taboo for all others. In the south- 
east, where red is not a general taboo, it may be used 
more freely, but it is not a favorite color. 
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of service. Everywhere we visited in the north 
this type was used to the exclusion of the other. 

Warp^ m is an excellent example of 
African inertia (fig. 52, d). Where there is 
room enough, the warp is laid out in a straight 
line the full length of the strip to be woven. 
First a stake is planted at one end; and two 
stakes, about a foot apart, are planted at the 
other end where the shed is to be made. 
Starting at the end with a single stake, the 
weaver walks to the other end, unwinding the 
thread from the spindle as he goes. There he 
passes the thread between the two stakes, 
loops it around the farther one, crosses over 
again between the stakes to make an “X’’ for 
the shed, and carries the thread back to the 
starting point. This process is repeated, to 
make a continuous warp, until there are 
threads enough to weave the desired strip. 
The finished strips are approximately 3 54 to 4 
inches wide (fig. 53, d), and there are thirty to 
forty threads per inch. A separate warp is 
made and set up for each strip. The longest 
warp we saw made in this way was one hun- 
dred and seventy-five paces. 

If there is not room to lay the warp out 
straight, a number of stakes are set zigzag, or 
in any pattern that will permit the laying out 
of the required yardage in a compact space. 
The arrangement is immaterial so long as the 
thread is returned over the same course each 
time around. 

If a striped cloth is desired (fig. 53, d), the 
requisite number of blue threads are incorpo- 
rated in the warp as it is laid out.^^ (Woof 
threads are white.) 

Before the warp is removed from the stakes, 
the shed is preserved by tying a bit of string 
around the “X”. The warp is then rolled into 
a loose ball, *^X” end out. To set up the loom 
the threads of this end are cut, drawn through 
the reed and the heddles (fig. 53, and tied 
to the round stick upon which the cloth is to 
be wound. This stick is put into place on the 
frame of the loom in front of the weaver’s 
seat. The ball of warp is then passed over a 
smooth stick at the back of the frame, unrolled 

“ Commonly there is more white than blue in the 
weave (fig, 53, d), but a length of material for an 
especially fine blanket or a chiefs robe is sometimes 
prunarily of dark blue, with narrower white stripes 
(figs. 96, c; 43, b). This blue cloth is made less fre- 


for some yards, and laid upon a piece of old 
mat or bark resting upon the ground. A stone 
weights down the bark, holds the ball firmly 
in place, and keeps the warp at the desired ten- 
sion (fig. 53, a). The harnesses are now fas- 
tened in place and the treadles attached, and 
weaving can begin. 

In weaving, the shuttle (fig. 53, c) contain- 
ing the woof thread is passed back and forth 
from hand to hand. Whether the reed beater 
(fig- 53i is operated after each pass of the 
shuttle, or less frequently, determines the de- 
gree of firmness in the cloth. When a man is 
weaving a cloth for himself he will beat hard 
after each pass of the shuttle. Much of the 
cloth intended for barter is very loosely woven. 

Since there is no arrangement for winding 
the cloth automatically as it is made, it is neces- 
sary for the weaver to stop after 6 or 7 inches 
have been woven and pull the warp ahead so 
the cloth may be wound around the stick. 

^ No one may stand behind a weaver to watch 
him work.^^ This taboo suggests that at some 
former time weaving was a secret art, as were 
iron smelting, brass working, and wood carv- 

Warps may be made by anyone and deliv- 
ered to a weaver, together with the thread for 
the woof The weaver has the option of pay- 
ment in cash or its equivalent, or of all his 
week’s food plus a “dash” (a gratuity) when 
the work is done. His pay is from i to 10 
shillings. 

In Loma anyone wishing to learn this art 
makes an agreement with some weaver, who 
usually teaches it free. The learner, however, 
must give him frequent tokens of appreciation, 
such as cola nuts, cooked food, or a fowl. 

Having once learned to weave, a man is not 
free to make any innovations unless he receives 
permission from his teacher. When a weaver 
employed by Dr. Harley to make some cloth 
for him had woven one strip and was ready 
for the next, Harley showed him how he might 
save time and trouble by tying the ends of the 
second warp to those of the first and pulling it 
through in one operation. The weaver replied 

quently by the Mano and Gio than by the Loma and 
their neighbors. The Mandingo traders often handle . 

j examples of weaving: buying from one tribe 
and selling in a distant part of the country (fig. 60, c). 

^ See also below, p. 142. 
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that he must first consiik his teacher. This he 
did, and the teacher consented. But when it 
was proposed that the weaver construct a loom 
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for weaving wider strips, this was rejected as 
too great a deviation from their accepted con- 
ventions. 


WOOD WORKING 


Trees suited to wood working are every- 
where abundant; consequently, the number of 
wooden objects in use is considerable. The 
most important of these are: 

Handles for axes, hoes, knives, machetes, and other 
tools, and weapons (fig. 65) 

Club-mallets for making bark cloth and driving stakes 
Hoes for rice planting 

Pillows (except in Loma), which are billets 4 to 5 
inches in diameter, somewhat flattened on one side 
Blocks for seeding cotton (fig. 51, «) 

Bows for carding cotton (fig. SU c) 

Hooks and racks for hanging up and storing things in 
houses 

Planks on which potter’s clay is worked 
Planks on which sacrificial “meat” is cut up (Half- 
Grebo) 

Boards on which beeswax is worked for making cast- 
ing models 

Boards on which seasonings are ground (southeast) 
Forked sticks for stirring food (Gbunds and Loma) 
Split swizzle sticks for beating liquids 
Spoons and ladles for eating, stirring, and dishing out 
food^ 

Mortars and pestles for decorticating rice, pounding 
food, and making oil (fig. 54, f) 

Bowls and dishes (very few in the north) 

Tubs for storing palm oil 
Mortars, pestles, and containers for snuff 
House walls (Half-Grebo), doors, and door frames 
(figs. 38 and 39) 

Loft-ladders and ladders for climbing trees (fig. 38, f) 
Spear shafts (fig. 65, o) 

Bows and arrows for hunting and war (mostly north) 
(fig. 65, p, etc.) 

Quivers (north) 

Sheaths for hunting knives, war knives, and machetes 
Shields (Gio and Gs; no longer made) 

Powder flasks 

Walking sticks and staffs 

Pipes 

Smiths’ bellows (fig. 64, fig. 25) 

Parts of kinja's (southeast) 

Box-like frames for carrying infants on the back 
(Half-Grebo) (fig. 61, a) 

Tally sticks 

Game boards (fig. 74, a) and children’s playthings — 
guns, machetes, stilts, etc. 

^ Drums are treated on pp. 149-51. 


Anklets and bracelets — mostly for children 
Drums for farm work, dancing, war, cult purposes 
(figs. 28 and 83) ^ 

Cult masks and other cult objects (figs. 70 and 71, 88- 

9O 

Images and figurines (fig. 72) 

Stools, three-, four-, or six-legged, with or without 
seats (fig. 73) 

Chairs: those of headmen and chiefs (Gbunds and 
Loma); low-legged Kpslls chairs (fig. 73) 

For this handicraft there are a few simple 
tools: a small-bladed adze {kpeya^ Mano) 
(fig. 64, q)\ chisels with long handles suit- 
able for hollowing out drums; the narrow- 
bladed native axe (fig. 64, b)\ the machete 
(fig. 64, f); knives, including one type with 
the end of the blade curved on the flat, much 
like a farrier’s, for hollowing out spoon-bowls, 
etc. (fig. 64, r); and irons for burning holes 
{bos, Mano). There is no tool for boring 
wood. 

In the north the smith is also the wood 
worker. He makes all wooden objects, except 
in some localities where there are persons spe- 
cializing in making mortars. In the southeast 
wood working is a separate trade, and those 
who practice it are not bound by taboos as 
the smiths are, it was stated. 

In the regions of Liberia through which we 
traveled wood working is not highly devel- 
oped. The best carving is done in two or 
three restricted areas, and from these had 
come many of the finest specimens we saw. 
Some of their masks, figurines, and ceremonial 
spoons compare very favorably with speci- 
mens of wood carving from other parts of 
Africa. We noted with special interest human 
(and a few animal) figures on some supporting 
posts of palaver houses in Loma, the heads at 
the curved ends of Gbundc and Loma chiefs’ 
chairs, and human heads in bas-relief on bees- 
wax-working boards in Half-Grebo, as well 
as cult masks. 

^ Among the Mano and Gio, the Kra have the repu- 
tation of being the best workers in wood. The Half- 
Grebo also do superior wood carving. 


^See p. 103. 
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When we saw this work we agreed with 
Guillaume and Thomas: 

“It is certain that the craft of wood carving 
was handed down from generation to genera- 
tion with many definitely understood rules 
and methods. . . . The elaborate and firmly 
organized designs he [the artist] produced do 
not come by mere aimless fumbling with a 
block of wood. . . . He saw and felt their 
elements clearly, one by one and in relation to 
each other.” 

Only a few of the articles made need be 
described here. 

Tubs and Mortars. Large, barrel-shaped 
tubs {tutugt) with short legs and two cylindri- 
cal knob handles on opposite sides, used for 
storing palm oil, were seen in Gbundc. They 
were made from a single block of bombax 
wood. One measured was 42 inches in diam- 
eter at the top, 34 inches at the base, and 40 
inches high. 

Mortars for pounding food and other ma- 
terials are of two types: the spool-shaped type 
of the Mano and the vase-shaped type found 
everywhere else (figs. 54, f and 61, rf). The 
Mano, Ge, and Gio mortars are, in general, 
larger than those of the other tribes. Loma 
mortars are seldom over 2 feet high, 12 to 15 
inches across the top, and 10 to 14 at the base, 
which is 4 to 6 inches high. In Mano the men 
of the Ga clan who make mortars get their 
material from two kinds of hardwood trees, 
get {Chlorophora excelsa) and wetn ytdt (Sar-- 
cooephalus diderrichii). Many mortars are 
rudely carved, the Mano’s at the center, the 
others at the base. In Gbundc and Loma they 
are occasionally hewn in the shape of a tulip. 
The finest examples are to be found in Half- 
Grebo. Some of these have handles and re- 
semble huge beer steins. Others have the soft, 
curving lines of the urn. 

More interesting artistically are the graceful 
little mortars for pounding and grinding snuff, 
especially those of the Gio. They are not 
heavily carved. Their beauty lies in their deli- 
cate, flower shape, convenient for holding in 
the hand. Carving, if any, is on the base. 
Some are colored red; all are polished from 
long use to a shiny smoothness (fig. 6i, c), 

^ Guillaume and Thomas, 1926, p. 54. 

^^Koko, guknvoko (two different forms), Loma; 


Bowls and Dishes. Wooden bowls and 
dishes,^® formerly much used in the north, 
are now rarely to be found there. All those we 
saw were plain. In the southeast they are 
plentiful, ranging from small bowls and food 
basins serving as plates to huge rice bowls used 
only on festive occasions. The largest bowls 
we saw were in Konibo. One of these, like 
most of the smaller ones, was much decorated 
with carvings (fig. 61, b). 

Stools and Chairs. Stools are of two types: 
one, the native stool, seen mostly in the north, 
is hewn from a solid block of wood. It has an 
elliptical seat, curving downward at the cen- 
ter, and three, four, or six, stubby peg feet 
only a few inches long. The other, adapted 
from a Mandingo stool, has a round, flat top 
and inserted legs 5 to 7 inches long. We saw 
them in use among the Gbundc, Loma, and 
Mano, and among the Mandingo women in 
these regions (fig. 73, a-d). 

Chairs {tangala, Mano) are of three kinds. 
The first is a simple tripod with two long legs 
at the front and a short one at the back, made 
from a tri-forked tree limb or root section. 
This may be used merely as a backrest, the 
user sitting on the ground and leaning against 
the two long legs. Sometimes a hewn slab seat 
is lashed to the legs, low down (fig. 73, e). 
One chair we noted had an elephant’s scapula 
thus attached. Some had sticks secured to 
each side, which projected beyond the front 
legs; across these projections and tied to them 
was the seat slab. 

The chiefs’ chairs in Gbunde and Loma, 
and the so-called Kpelk chairs used every- 
where, are probably ancient adaptations of 
forms introduced from the outside. Both are 
constructed of parts that have first been fash- 
ioned separately, and both have backs (fig. 73, 
f and g). The legs of the Kpelk chairs are 
sometimes only 4 inches high; the Gbunde and 
Loma chairs are higher. The legs are always 
carved; the backrest and the ends of the arms, 
sometimes. In all parts of the country we saw 
chairs that had been family heirlooms for sev- 
eral generations. 

Cult Masks.^^ Cult masks were made by 
all the tribes visited. In the southeast some 

kople boy Mano; fw, Palepo; pobe^ Sapa. 

See p. 277. 
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were exposed to public view ia shrines or on 
walls of houses. In other parts of the interior 
these are never seen except when worn by 
Poro officials or entertainers who are sup- 
posed to be spirits. In the far interior, be- 
cause of their religious significance, the carv- 
ing of cult masks is done in great secrecy. 

The variations in type and in skill of execu- 
tion are remarkable. Some masks are crude 
and rough. Others leave nothing to be de- 
sired either in design or finish. 

A number of different woods are used, but 
mulberry {Chlorofora excelsis) is a favorite. 
Corkwood (Musanga smithii) is also used for 
bulky masks, because it is light weight. These 
masks are invariably stained black with plant 
juices and polished’ by rubbing. 

Some masks are portraits of known indi- 


viduals; some are caricatures. Others combine 
human with animal features and are dedicated 
to the animal represented. Still others are con- 
ventionalized into types which may be either 
grotesque and frightful or frankly beautiful. 
Some of the most carefully executed masks do 
not have the broad nose and thick lips of the 
African, but are refined toward the other 
extreme. 

In these masks we see the artist at play, 
thoroughly familiar with his material and, 
with one or two exceptions, unhampered by 
convention. The conventional dance mask ex- 
hibits delicate features in an oval face. The 
highly conventionalized ‘'Big Devil” is thick 
lipped. This mask is said to be the portrait of 
the founder of the Poro himself, and is greatly 
feared. It is little short of a god. 


POTTERY 


Clay pots are still made in quantities in all 
the hinterland (figs. 62 and 63). Only women 
do this work. In every tribe there are women 
whose pots excel not only in shape and design, 
but also in strength. The clay loves such a 
woman, say the Tie. 

In Gio we found the best specimens. There, 
at Bangegie, pots were brought forth for our 
inspection from corners and lofts, covered with 
dust and soot. Proudly the owners exhibited 
them as their prize possessions, recognizing 
their perfection as well as we did. The woman 
who had made them, now dead, had had very 
strong medicine for this kind of work. Since 
no more like them were available, the owners, 
being decent housewives, refused to part with 
them. 

The largest piece we saw, and the most diffi- 
cult to mold and fire, was a huge pot sus- 
pended in a rattan frame from the ceiling of a 
Palepo hut. Besides the usual mouth at the top 
there were three other openings equally spaced 
around the shoulder. Each of these openings 
was the size and shape of a small jar. In this 
vessel rice was formerly cooked to be eaten in 
celebration of victories. Near it and suspended 
in the same manner was another pot of differ- 
ent shape, the size of a large water pot, from 
which palm wine was drunk when the Palepo 
were at war. 


The favorite clay is bluish-white. Deposits 
of this are found here and there in swampy 
meadows, near springs, or at the edge of 
streams. In Tie, if a woman finds a deposit, she 
does not dig any for herself, but returns to 
town with the news. Then another woman of 
the town, “one whom the clay loves,” goes 
out, uncovers part of the clay bed, and brings 
home as much as she can carry, after which 
other women may use the clay. 

The women of the Ninebo and Baroba clans 
of Half-Grebo sleep either outside the town 
or in a section away from the men the night 
before they go out to get clay for their pot 
making. This is done to avoid being seen by 
any men as they leave at daybreak the next 
morning. If they wear any clothes at all, they 
dress in the old, ritual, bark cloth.^^ 

The process of pottery making is the same 
in all tribes. From the heap of hard clay in or 
near the hut the women take a sufficient sup- 
ply and place it on a section of buttress root 
about 2 by 3 feet in size (fig. 62, a). Upon this 
they pound it, adding water as needed, to a 
workable consistency. The women always 
work sitting down. 

In a Mano town where three women were 
at work, one of them prepared the clay and the 
other two shaped the pots on a square of old 
mat. They began by building up the sides. 


“ See p. 107. 
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laying ropes of clay one above the other, 
firmly pressing each one upon the one below 
it, and smoothing out the seam. The work is 
done with the right hand while the left, held 
flat against the outside of the pot, gives the 
necessary support. The end of each new rope 
is carefully joined to the preceding one, mak- 
ing the coil continuous. In this instance the 
sides were worked into a cylinder, 6 inches 
across and 14 inches high. The top was then 
smoothed off with a piece of shell-fungus of 
the thin, leathery type, that had been soaked 
in water until it was very flexible. Held be- 
tween the thumb and two fingers, it was swept 
along the edge, leaving this smooth and square. 
The completed cylinder was then smoothed on 
the outside with a flat, raffia midrib splint 
(fig. 62, r, e, f), and inside with a fragment of 
calabash, after which the piece was allowed to 
become partly dry. All tools were kept thor- 
oughly wet while in use. 

When the clay was dry enough to bear its 
own weight, the lower part of the cylinder 
was bellied out and the rim flanged or flared 
by working round and round the inside with 
a calabash fragment. Then the bottom was 
filled in with an extra piece of clay and the 
inside of the pot given its final shape. 

When the sides of the pot have become 
leather hard they are ready for decoration. 
To make these, the surface is first smoothed 
with a water-worn pebble the size of a hen’s 
egg or larger. The area to be worked is always 
smeared with palm oil so the tools will not 
stick to the clay. The decoration is applied in 
bands or rings. For this purpose the common- 
est tool is an iron or copper bracelet, made 
from a rod with a square cross section, having 
a pattern incised on its surface. (Mano and 
Gio.) Such a bracelet is rolled along the sur- 
face of the pot and pressed in deep enough to 
leave its pattern. Deeper and clearer patterns 
are made by repeatedly pressing in the angular 
corner of a calabash fragment. Other impres- 
sions are made with the spiral end of a large 
snail shell and the grooved edge of a large 
bean-like seed. Braid-work patterns are pro- 
duced on Gbunde and Loma pots by means of 
a carefully woven, rectangular stamp of rattan. 


^See also p. 114. 


This device is rolled over the entire surface of 
the vessel to make decorations that stand out in 
bas-relief. At the Zorzor market the pattern 
on the pots had been rubbed with white clay, 
making it stand out conspicuously from the 





Fig. 21. Mano pottery. yigbo^ water pot; 

b, jar for palm oil; munu^ with clay cover; d, gbo- 
gone, rice pot; f, zulugbo, bath pot (i.e., hot water 
is poured into it, or water for bath is heated in it, 
and the pot carried outside for the bather) . 


black background. Nowhere are clay vessels 
glazed. 

After the sides are decorated the pot is 
turned upside down, the mat removed from 
the bottom, and the superfluous clay trimmed 
off with a raffia splint. This leaves a rough 
surface, which is sometimes worked smooth 
with a corncob. During the process of drying, 
both inside and outside are polished by rub- 
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bing with a smooth pebble or other implement. 
The pots are dried directly in the snn, being 
smeared — in Mano, at least — with palm oil 
to prevent cracking. The two women men- 
tioned above had twenty or more pots of vari- 
ous sizes and shapes lying on the ground, most 
of them turned so that the sun could shine in- 
side (figs, z i“24, and 62, d). 



d ^ 


Fig. 22. Loma pottery, a, koko; b, to a mum; c, 
dawuogli; d, e, zieligL 

At present, all Mano pots are made with 
convex bases, except those in which small quan- 
tities of oil or seasoning are kept. These have 
a flat bottom so they will not tip over while in 
use. But sherds from kitchen middens on the 

^ The names of the various vessels are as follows: 


Kind Loma Mano Gio 

Rice pot dawuogli gbogone gbom 

Soup pot gbaviligi gbogbwa bogbea 

Water pot zteligi yigbo oro 

Bath pot guoligi zulugbo zuro 

Oil jar mum 

Small oil pot 7 mnu mum 

Water jar zteligi 

Pot cover buo gbs gbe 

Bowl koko ...... bea 

Water bottle ■ toamunu ...... ...... 


old site of Ganta show that flat-based pots 
were once made there. 

The firing is a simple process, done at the 
edge of town. The thoroughly dried and hard- 
ened vessels are set on a heap of dried grass 
stalks or other quickly burning material and 
covered with the same. This is set on fire and 
allowed to burn until only hot embers are left. 
Now the red-hot vessels are taken up and set 
on some such stuff as rice chaff and allowed to 
cool. Though we could not learn for a cer- 
tainty, it is probable that a tempering liquid, 
obtained by steeping certain barks or roots in 
water, is sometimes thrown onto the vessels 
while they are still red hot. 

The Tie believe that if the firing is not done 
before the farms are burned for planting many 
of their people will die. 

Pots for cooking rice are larger in the north 
than in the southeast. With those for cooking 
“soup” the reverse is true. All of these have 
rather wide mouths. The big pots in which 
water is kept in houses are of the same shape 
practically everywhere (fig. 21). In Loma and 
Half-Grebo there are some egg-shaped ones. 
The wide-mouthed pots used for bath water 
do not flare at the rim. The Loma and Mano 
have vase-shaped jars for storing oil. The Gio 
and Sapa have delicately shaped little oil pots 
to hold the small quantities of palm oil needed 
for rubbing unfired pots, anointing the person, 
or storing seasoning. Clay pot covers, more 
widely used and better formed in Gio than 
elsewhere, are made to serve also as food 
basins. When so used, the large, flat knob 
forms a foot or standard. Some of these basins 
are symmetrical and graceful. Decorations are 
similar to those on the pots. Shallow bowls are 
also used as food dishes. The Loma have a 
sort of water bottle that is clearly an imitation 
of the imported article found in the coast 
stores,^® 


Half-Grebo 

Sapa 

Tie 


giabo 

yabo 


bolobo 

so ?nala bio 

ja 

yabwe 

yabe 


driabiDs 

drebolo 

chunubulu 


boke 


n 

buhl 


getkozulro 

bulu 
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Besides the pots and other vessels there are 
potstands. These are, as a rule, merely unorna- 
mented, truncated cones, but in some areas 
they are decorated (fig. 23, 7, k, k m, n). The 
finest we found anywhere were in the houses 
of the Sabo clan, Half-Grebo. Some of these 
were fashioned to resemble decorated column 
capitals. 

Clay pipes, where they are still made,^^ are 
fashioned by men, according to individual 
fancy (fig. 63, <2). 

Any woman may learn to make pots. One 
of the most skillful whom we met and inter- 


viewed in Loma had been taught by her 
mother. She, in turn, had taught her daugh- 
ter, whom we found at work at Zorzor, sur- 
rounded by a display of her handiwork (fig. 
63, d and f). It is usual for recognized experts 
to teach those wishing to learn. These special- 
ists are reputed to have a powerful medicine, 
the secrets of which they impart to appren- 
tices for a consideration. Sometimes sacrifice 
must be made to the medicine in order that it 
may be favorably disposed and give strength 
to the pots of the apprentice as well as to 
those of the teacher. 


METAL WOmilSiG 


Smelting. Iron ore is found in all parts of 
Liberia, but, if iron smelting is being done 
anywhere in the country today, we were un- 
able to learn of it. Gbundc and Loma infor- 
mants differed as to whether or not it had ever 
been done by their people. The older men in- 
sisted that it had formerly been done in the 
northern part of their country and that a town 
called Kwotezu, now in French territory, had 
been especially famous for its iron. Smelting 
was never done by either Mano, Ge, or Gio. 
The Mano obtained iron from the Kpelle. Of 
late, the Mandingos have supplied them with 
trade iron of French origin. The Gio claim to 
have got theirs from the Konnor, a branch of 
the Kpelle. In the southeast all the tribes for- 
merly practiced smelting. Among the Konibo 
the art seems to have died out about two years 
before we passed through their territory, with 
the death of the last of the old men familiar 
with the process. 

In Sapa we saw the remains of an old fur- 
nace. Its walls, of which about 5 feet were 
standing, were formed of three concentric lay- 
ers. The inner one, about 3 inches thick, was 
of white potter’s clay. The middle one, some- 
what thicker, and the outer and thickest one, 
were of red clay. At the base were holes for 
the insertion of clay funnels to protect the 
nozzles of the bellows. 

We were told that the Kpelle method was 
to heat ore-bearing rocks for two days in a 
kiln fired with young, dry, Musmga smthit 

^ See p. 1051'!?;* - '-'f,: ^ i ,y, 


wood. The stones were then removed, broken 
up, and pounded fine. 

The furnace, made of clay, was “about the 
size of a small hut but taller.” An extension at 
the top, forming a kind of smoke stack or 
chimney, was made by beating down moist, 
worked clay around a plantain stalk. As the 
clay dried and shrank the stalk also dried and 
shrank, and thus cracking of the clay was 
avoided. During the process the whole surface 
was frequently rubbed with clay and water to 
stop any tendency to crack by too rapid dry- 
ing of the outside. When the clay was thor- 
oughly dry the half-decayed plaintain stalk 
was easily slipped out, leaving the chimney 
solid and intact. Near the top of the furnace 
a hole was left large enough for charging it. 
Into this, several kinja's of the best charcoal 
were poured; and on top of this, a charge of 
the powdered ore mixed with more charcoal. 

When the furnace was completely charged 
and the proper medicine made, all with the 
proper ceremonies, the hole was closed. Fir- 
ing was done from the bottom. Two bellows, 
sometimes four, kept the fire going continu- 
ally until the iron was ready — sometimes three 
days and nights without interruption. When 
the iron was ready for a run the outlet, previ- 
ously plugged up with clay, was opened and 
the molten metal run out into a small, V- 
shaped trench. Sometimes the yield would be 
a chunk “as big as a man’s head”; sometimes, 
“three times as big.” 

Charcoal (se, Mano) is usually made from very 
dense wood. 
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During the smelting process strict rules were 
observed, of which the most important for- 
bade sexual relations. Smelters were allowed 
to visit their villages, but if they even looked 
at their wives the ore would most likely fail to 
melt properly. If, when the time came to 
make a run, the iron did not come out as it 
should, the men would exchange glances. Fi- 
nally one would confess to having looked at 
his wife. Then the proper counter-medicine 
would be made, the hole replugged, the bel- 
lows again set going, and another attempt 
made. 

In Sapa it was the custom to kill a fowl, 
sprinkle its blood on the charge of ore and 
charcoal, and put its feathers and head into the 
furnace. The rest of the fowl was eaten by 
the chief smelter. It was said that sometimes a 
human head was also put into the furnace. 
This seems to have been considered, at least in 
some instances, a necessary medicine. Ac- 
cording to one informant, a sheep might be 
substituted. 

Smelters permitted no one to be present, or 
even within sight, while they were making 
their medicine or performing their ceremonies. 
It was especially important that persons who 
practiced black magic should keep away. To 
foil any efforts they might make to “spoil” the 
iron, the smelters had an extraordinarily pow- 
erful medicine. It acted upon the meddler in 
one of two ways: it either killed him or caused 
the loss of an eye. Cited in proof was the leg- 
end of a Konibo smelter, lately deceased, whose 
son practiced “making wi(tch).” This son 
came to the furnace while his father and other- 
ers were at work there, and “two days after he 
got home he lost one eye.” 

A small chunk of iron, desired for the Mu- 
seum collection, was bought by Dr. Harley 
from a local smith for 22 shillings. Since the 
smith had already made an agreement with 
another customer, who had given a sheep as 
part payment on it, he had to return the sheep 
before he could bring the iron to Dr. Harley. 

Present sources of iron are broken and worn- 
out tools and implements and such chunks as 
are still available of the old iron obtained by 
native smelting. In the north, besides these, 
there are the “Kisi pennies” (fig. 65, <u?) or 


“irons” (Gbunde and Loma only) and trade 
iron brought in from French Guinea by Man- 
dingo traders- What we saw of this last was in 
the form of conventionalized native axe heads, 
but much larger. 

Smithing 

The Smithy. The smithies seen in Gbunds, 
Loma, northern Kpslk, and Sapa were rectan- 
gular, gable-roofed structures, while those of 
the other tribes were circular with conical 
roofs. All were either wall-less or enclosed by 
a low, clay bank. They were located at the 
side of the path just at the entrance to, or at 
the edge of, towns. Formerly, in the north, 
all smithies were outside the defending walls. 
This, we were informed, was because, with 
hut crowded against hut, there was constant 
danger of fire. Also, in the absence of the 
watchmen guarding the entrances, the smiths 
and their helpers could hold up all strangers. 
If these failed to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of their presence the chief would be noti- 
fied. 

While there was individual variation in their 
interior arrangement, smithies were, in gen- 
eral, very much alike. Those of the larger 
towns were usually fitted for two smiths with 
their assistants. In a few instances three could 
be accommodated. 

The description of a typical Mano smithy 
will serve for all (fig. 64, x and y). It is some- 
thing over 10 feet in diameter. At one side 
are the two bellows (kunu). Their outer ends 
rest upon a low platform of clay at one side 
of the shop. Their nozzles {turn) pass 
through an opening in a clay block that acts 
as a fire screen and protection from the heat, 
into a clay funnel. The smaller end of the 
funnel is in the firebed. At each side of the 
nozzles is set a thin, flat stone, to keep that end 
of the bellows in place. 

Each half of the pair of bellows consists of 
a stem about 4 inches in diameter, and 4 or 5 
feet long, with a bowl-shaped projection, 8 to 
12 inches in diameter near the center. The 
stem and bowl are carved from a solid piece of 
wood. The forward portion of the wooden 
stem is bored with a hot iron to form a tube 
connecting with the hollow of the bowl. The 
tubes end with the nozzles converging at the 


In the southeast the nozzles do not protrude be- yond the clay block, as the fire is built against it. 
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fire. The mouth of the bowl is covered with 
a piece of leather which does not close the 
opening like a drum-head, but is tied about the 
rim to form a hood or a low cone, the two 
edges of the skin meeting to form a slit run- 
ning from the apex of the leather cone to the 
back edge. This leather diaphragm is loose 
enough to permit an up-and-down motion of 
several inches. 

The operator sits between the outer ends of 
the bellows, throwing one leg over each stem, 
leaning forward to grasp one skin diaphragm 
in each hand. The slit in the diaphragm is 
closed by the operator thrusting his hand in 
with the thumb resting outside the leather. By 
closing the fist, and using the heel of the palm 
as a valve against the taut edges of the slit, he 
pumps the diaphragm up and down, driving air 
into the fire. For a gentle draft only the mo- 
tion of the wrists is needed. For a stronger 
draft he uses his arms and shoulders. 

The anvil {supu 'woti, Loma) for the smith 
working at the right is a stone 3 feet long by 
I Yz feet wide, bedded deep in the floor; that 
for the smith at the left is somewhat smaller. 
Near each is a watertight depression in the 
earthen floor, filled with water, into which the 
worker plunges the iron whenever it needs 
cooling. (Nothing seems to be known about 
tempering metals, but the anvil-hammer 
(yini) is plunged red hot into medicine water 
specially prepared.) Low blocks serve as seats 
for the forgers, though they usually prefer to 
squat. Near the water hole at the right is a 
circular wooden block 6 inches in diameter, set 
into the floor and projecting above it. This 
serves as a block for hewing down sticks for 
tool and implement handles. At one side of 
the smithy, out of the way, there is a rack for 
keeping extra clay funnels and other effects 
when they are not in use. A few smithies in 
Loma have crude, wide seats of raffia midrib 
poles upon which customers can lounge. 

Bellows are of two shapes: the elongated 
and the “clay pipe.” The elongated bellows is 
used everywhere except in Gbunde, where the 
“clay pipe” is used. Both are made with one 
air chamber, except in Half-Grebo, There 
both kinds are seen, always with two air cham- 
bers leading to a common opening at the noz- 
zle. Some of the bellows are more than 5 feet 
long. Nearly every one we saw had a piece of 


old flintlock gun barrel driven into and pro- 
jecting beyond the nozzle end. Before the days 
of guns a young green shoot of Musanga 
smithii, with the pith punched out, was used. 




3 


Fig. 25. a, Mano bellows with phallic symbols: /, 
female; 2, male, b, Sapa bellows. 

Bellows vary greatly in workmanship. In 
Sapa we came upon the best-formed one. 

All bellows are operated by hand. The oper- 
ator, holding the leather in his hand (or 
hands), sits astride the elongated form to hold 
it down. He squats or kneels behind the “clay 
pipe,” which is held fast by sticks driven into 
the ground. 

Sex symbolism is seen in the carved, free 
ends of the Mano bellows sticks (fig. 25). One 
is shaped like a phallus. The other has a flaring, 
bell-shaped end to symbolize the female sex. 

Before' tanning the skin for the bellows, it is 
necessary to make medicine to mix with the 
tanning ingredients. The details of the pro- 
cedure we could not ascertain. Without this 
medicine the bellows would “refuse to work 
properly.” 

Building the Smithy. The ceremonies in 
connection with the opening of a new smithy 
and the making of some of the tools, especially 
in northern Liberia, are worthy of more de- 
tailed consideration than has been given them 
in any work we have yet seen on the Liberian 
tribes. In Loma the diviner is called to help 
select the spot on which the smithy is to be 
erected. Medicine is made for its success — 
that many should patronize it and the smith 
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become wealthy. If the diviner “finds it nec- 
essary,” a fowl or sheep is sacrificed and the 
blood sprinkled over the ob)ects in the smithy. 
Before opening it for work, the smith petitions 
his mother — whether she is dead or alive — 
to intercede with the powers of the spirit world 
in his behalf. The tools are talked to and told 
what is expected of them. No women are al- 
lowed to witness the ceremonies. 

The Half-Grebo smith sacrifices a fowl, 
which he afterward eats. Some of its bones 
and feathers are kept and hung up in the smithy 
as a reminder to the tools and spirit powers of 
what has been done to gain and hold their 
good will. The Sapa hang up a wing of the 
sacrificial fowl, smear part of its blood on the 
structure’s supporting posts, and use the rest to 
stick some of its feathers to the same posts. 
Medicine is put under the stone anvil as in the 
north, and some of the ceremonies performed 
are similar. 

As we could not get all the details we wished 
through our interpreters, we requested Dr. 
Harley, who was about to have a smithy built 
on the mission grounds (Ganta, Mano) as part 
of his school’s industrial program, to record 
everything in connection with its erection and 
opening that was done according to local cus- 
tom. His notes follow. (Gio customs are 
much the same.) 

Choosing the Anvil Stone, “The blacksmith 
sent his boy with his iron staff, or walking 
stick, to call me (fig. loi, c). So I went to 
town, with Frank to act as interpreter. We 
found the blacksmith, and all three of us went 
to the chief’s quarters and obtained his formal 
permission to go and “feed” the stone, so that 
it might be moved on the following day. Then 
the chief blacksmith with two other smiths of 
lesser rank led the way, and two small boys 
connected in some way with the profession 
came along. One of them was the chief black- 
smith’s son. 

“The stone had been previously selected. It 
rested in a small stream, and a number of simi- 
lar stones were scattered about. The other 
smiths approved it and decided which comer 
would be best for turning next the fire. This 
part of the stone would be used most. Then 
they oriented the stone so that the selected 
corner pointed north — the same positon in 
which it would lie when finally in the black- 


smith shop. The men showed no veneration 
for the stone, stepping on it to get across the 
stream. 

“The officiating blacksmith took his position 
on the bank of the stream (really little more 
than a shallow pool 5 or 6 feet wide at this 
time of the year), the rest of us sitting around 
on the other side of the water. He untied a 
little bundle done up in leaves, and sent the 
small boy for two leaves of a certain tree. One 
he placed on the stone, the other at the brink 
of the stream, so that part was in the water. 
The bundle contained small quantities of ma- 
terials which he used as follows: 

“He sprinkled a little rice on each leaf say- 
ing, ‘This is our food; we bring you your 
part.’ Then he took an egg, held it toward the 
stone and said. We eat meat with our rice; 
here is your chicken.’ Then he laid the egg at 
the edge of the water. Then he took some 
cotton, and said, ‘This is our wealth; here is 
your part of the cloth.’ This he laid at the 
edge of the stream. Then he took a cola nut 
saying, ‘This is our money.’ This he laid on 
the stone. He now went off into the woods 
and returned presently with a small gourd full 
of palm wine. He strained some of it through 
a funnel, made of a leaf in which was some 
fiber. After it was clean enough to suit him he 
took some in a small gourd-dipper and poured 
a little on the stone, saying, ‘Here is your 
drink.’ Then he drank the rest himself. With- 
out offering any of the wine to his companions 
he carried the remainder back into the woods 
where it came from. 

“After this he addressed some remarks to his 
human audience to the effect that the black- 
smiths of at least two of the towns near by had 
agreed that it was all right for him to come 
and fix a blacksmith shop for me; that tomor- 
row we should come and take the stone and 
carry it to the new shop where it would be 
laid in position according to custom. 

“Addressing the stone directly he said, ‘Let 
it reach you’ — repeating this three times. 
‘The white man has asked us to make a black- 
smith shop for him. He himself is a blacksmith. 
We come to you so that you will be willing 
to go and become the anvil stone. We will 
come tomorrow to carry you there.’ Then he 
looked around at the other stones on the banks 
and in the water and said, ‘Let it reach you,’ 
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three times. Then he told them the purpose of 
otir visit and asked for their sanction and as- 
surance of success. 

‘‘The next day the stone was unceremoni- 
ously carried to the mission and dumped near 
the new blacksmith shop. 

Laying the Anvil Stone. “Two days later 
the stone was brought inside the shop. The 
smiths were seated around, as well as a visitor, 
my interpreter, a lajborer, and myself. The 
chief blacksmith called for some water in a 
vessel. Into this he put some tender leaves, 
which he quickly crushed and mixed with 
water. This was the medicine. 

“Addressing it, he said, ‘Medicine, the Amer- 
ican man called us to come and do his work. 
Now, we are blacksmiths. Let us come and 
have some good times together. It reaches 
you.’ 

“Then turning to the stone he addressed it, 
saying, ‘Blacksmith is never hungry; he has al- 
ways plenty of rice. Here is your part [of the] 
rice. Let our part come to us. . . .^^ A black- 
smith always has money. Here [presenting a 
cola nut] is you part [of the] money. Let our 
part come to us. . . . When we come here to 
eat rice, we eat palm oil with it. Here is your 
palm oil. Let our part come to us. . . . We 
eat salt and meat. Here is your part. Let our 
part come to us. . . . All men come to the 
blacksmith. Even the medicine man has a 
razor and other instruments that the black- 
smith makes. Everyone needs something of 
iron. Here is your iron. Let our part come to 
us. ... We measure our wealth by the cloth 
we have. Here [presenting some cotton] is 
your cotton. Let us prosper!’ Then he asked 
me to bring something for the stone. I remem- 
bered our cornerstone ceremonies and brought 
a shilling, and a small watch charm that my 
grandfather wore in the shape of a tiny anvil 
he had made of fine steel. 

“Each of the articles named was represented 
by a very small portion, so all were put on a 
leaf lying at the side of the stone. At the end 
they were all distributed on three leaves, ap- 
parently for convenience in handling, and 
shoved under the stone, which was resting on 
four poles laid slanting in the hole previously 

r ^ b f , . , j 1 

®^This was not a continuous address, but informal 
and leisurely, with plenty of time for “stage business’’ 


dug for it. When all were under, and the 
medicine mixed in the pan had been poured 
under the stone, the poles were removed and 
the stone settled into its bed without further 
ceremony. 

The Smith Begins W ork. “Three weeks later 
the blacksmiths came to work. First the chief 
one set up the bellows, then built the fire. No 
iron could be put in the fire, however, until a 
chicken had been sacrificed in a kind of dedi- 
cation service. Accordingly, a chicken was 
caught. Since the second blacksmith had not 
been present when the medicine was put under 
the anvil stone, the actual ceremony was put 
off until the morrow, when the one who had 
been present could come. Meanwhile certain 
preliminaries were attended to. 

“The head smith took the chicken, held it 
toward the visiting smith and said, ‘Here is the 
chicken for our sacrifice. Let it reach you; let 
it reach you; let it reach you.’ The visitor 
touched the chicken with his fingers. The 
smith then held the chicken firmly by the 
body, leaving its feet and head free, and put it 
over the bellows so its feet touched them. 

“Addressing the chicken he said, ‘Here are 
the bellows.’ Then he let its feet touch the 
anvil stone and called the chicken’s attention 
to that. Then he showed it the hammers and 
tongs, which he had grouped neatly on the 
ground, side by side: the gbana (hammer- 
heads) removed from their handles and laid 
together, the handles laid beside them, the 
tongs next the hammers, the ytni (small anvil- 
hammers), belonging to both smiths present, 
on the side next the anvil. 

“He then addressed the iron saying, ‘The 
white man has called us to work for him. Here 
is your chicken. The other man who was 
present when we first made medicine in this 
place, is not here today. He will come tomor- 
row and we will kill the chicken. I show it to 
you so we can put some iron in the fire and do 
some work today. Let our work be good. The 
white man, let his work be good. Let it be 
cool inside the house [smithy]. Let us have 
success together. Let the white man prosper. 
Let all kinds of people come to him [for black- 
smith work].’ 

other activity. The punctuation is intended to 
indicate this. G.W.H. 
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“After this the chicken was turned loose, 
and we proceeded to shape a small anvil-ham- 
mer out of an old, badly rusted one that one 
of my boys had dug up in the garden. 

“The next morning the blacksmiths came to 
make the promised said- (sacrifice) . The 
chicken was again caught, and rice provided, 
a pot washed, and fire built without any un- 
usual procedure. The chicken was shown to 
the blacksmith who had not been present the 
day before, but who had been present at the 
earlier ceremonies. He was told, ‘Let it reach 
you/ and touched it with the tips of his 
fingers just as the other man had done. 

“We then went to the smithy — the fire, rice, 
and water being ready near by. The head 
smith showed the irons to the chicken; the iron 
of my gbana and of theirs, with handles re- 
moved and laid separate but still included in 
the group of the sacrifice; the several anvil- 
hammers belonging to the two smiths, to which 
the small one made for me yesterday was 
added; the native-made tongs and my cast- 
steel tongs brought from America. 

“Then addressing the irons, he said, ‘Here is 
the chicken we showed you yesterday. Let 
everyone who comes to work here prosper. 
Let the white man do fine work. Let money 
come into his hand thereby. Let him live long. 
Let his children live in health. Let this house 
be good. Let it be good inside the fire. Let it 
be good inside the fire. Let it be good inside 
the fire. If any woman who has a witch, if 
any man who has a witch, wants to bring it 
here, let his arm break so [breaks one wing of 
the chicken]. If any person tries to make 
witch medicine for this house, let his arm 
break so [breaks the other wing with his 
fingers]. If any person tries to make witch 
medicine here let his leg break so [breaks one 
leg] . If anyone makes witch here let him be 
so [breaks the other leg]. If anyone tries to 
make any kind of witch medicine let him be as 
this chicken [breaks the chicken’s neck].’ 

“After this he laid the fluttering chicken on 
the irons until the blood began to run out of 
the neck, then picked it up and smeared the 
blood first on his old bellows and then on my 
new bellows, particularly on the small iron sta- 
ple into which the string is fastened for tying 
on the skin of the bellows. He then tossed the 
chicken outside to be cooked. He later pre- 


pared and cooked the chicken himself. When 
it was ready to eat, rice, chicken, and palm oil 
were mixed together in a pan. A little of this, 
including the gizzard, was mashed up by the 
blacksmith and sprinkled over the iron. Some 
of the food was also sprinkled on the anvil 
stone, the old bellows and the new ones. There 
was no formality and everyone present, includ- 
ing the small boys, had to eat some of the food. 
Each of the blacksmiths, myself included, 
sprinkled a little on the iron as we ate. 

“Afterward the hammers were taken up, as 
every blacksmith carries his hammer hooked 
over his shoulder wherever he goes. As the 
rest of the irons had to be undisturbed until 
sunset, they were allowed to lie, then were 
put away after the sun had gone down. 

“After we had eaten, a blacksmith from an- 
other town addressed the iron, invoking a 
blessing on the various procedures, and a curse 
on anyone who tried to “make witch” (poison) 
those who worked here. His harangue gradu- 
ally deteriorated into a boastful account of 
how big a blacksmith he was, and finally 
dwindled into a small-talk palaver — showing 
the lack of any true idea of worship. He took 
us all ‘under his protection.’ 

“They all seemed to address these objects as 
they would a man: yet there was a distinct 
impression that the ceromony was not a mere 
formality.” 

Taboos Regarding THE Smithy. The smithy 
has ever been the gathering place for men de- 
siring to hear and disseminate news, but they 
are required strictly to observe all its taboos; 
for the smithy is a sacred place. Women never 
go inside. 

After the smithy has been properly dedi- 
cated no one may bring a rice fanner inside 
(Mano); that would “spoil” its medicines. 

In Mano, Gs, and Gio no bows and arrows 
may be brought in, because the arrows are of 
raffia midrib, which is brittle. By process of 
sympathetic magic they would cause the iron 
also to become brittle. If anyone accidentally 
enters while carrying arrows, he must shoot 
one upward so that it will stick in the roof 
thatch. In a number of smithies we noted 
arrows in the thatch. 

It is unfortunate for the smithy (Loma) if 
the blood of any person besides the smith or 
apprentice “runs” in it, from an accidental cut 
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or any other cause. (For the smith and his 
apprentice, provision has already been made.) 
Such person must bring a fowl, the blood of 
which is shed in sacrifice to free the smithy 
from the spell. 

In the southeast no one may walk behind a 
smith while he is working hot iron or weld- 
ing.^® 

Smiths themselves have the taboo to abstain 
from sexual intercourse the night before weld- 
ing is to be done; but since they so often have 
welding to do, a counter-medicine has been 
“found.” The same taboo is strictly kept for a 
day and a night before an anvil-hammer or a 
small hammer is made. (Gbunde and Loma.) 

Anyone hard pressed in any palaver, even 
involving murder, can run to the smithy and 
there take refuge. In Mano, once the refugee 
is inside, the palaver becomes “dead.” Fighting 
there is prohibited under penalty of a fine of 
one sheep. This the town worthies would kill 
and eat. 

In the southeast no palaver can be talked in 
the smithy. The parties must go elsewhere in 
town and in a peaceable way adjust the 
matter. 


The Smith’s Tools. In all the tribes the 
smith’s tools are few (fig. 64, and it is 

surprising what he fashions with them.^® They 
are practically the same everywhere, though 
they vary some in shape. 

The big sledge (fig. 64, g) also serves as a 
small anvil {kfume^ Mano). In Mano this is a 
round chunk of iron, forged from a "‘pig” 
run. It is some 5 inches long and between 4 
and 5 inches in diameter, and flattened at both 
ends. Instead of iron, we found all the smiths 
of the other tribes using for a sledge a hard 
stone of about the same shape and weight. A 
length of thick, tough vine or rattan is wound 
around and firmly bound to the stone in such 
a manner that both ends project to form a 
double handle. Some of the Loma smiths 


stated that formerly no sledge was in use in 
their land, and that the idea came to them from 
the Kpdle. 

The anvil-hammer {yini) (fig, 64, f) is a 
spindle-shaped piece of forged iron from 9 to 
1 3 inches in length, oval at one end, becoming 

®*Seep. 145. 

^Cf. p. 128. 






round and widening to about 2 inches in diam- 
eter toward the center; thence tapering off 
to a round point at the other end. It is used as 
a hammer for average work. When it is serv- 
ing as an anvil for fine and very light jobs, the 
tapered end is driven into the ground. This 
end is also used for shaping rings and other 
round objects. 

The light hammer (gbana^ Mano) (fig. 64, e) 
of the Gbunde, Loma, and Mano, has a handle 
much like that of a hoe, which fits into a socket 
at one end of the head. The whole tool sug- 
gests a goose neck. That of the Gc and Gio 
has a handle like a sledge, but naturally smaller. 
No self-respecting smith would walk abroad, 
even in his own village, without his gbam over 
his shoulder. 

The tongs {gbea^ the short, and gbuoeng^ the 
long ones) (fig. 64, d) are patterned after those 
of the Mandingos. We noted them in the 
north only. Originally, a piece of iron with an 
oval ring at one end served the purpose. The 
other end was pointed and driven into a handle 
of green raffia “bamboo.” This was quickly 
and easily replaced by another when burned 
too much. If the iron to be worked was light, 
it was sometimes stuck directly into a hole in 
such a piece of green frond. 

The cold chisel {tono^ Mano) (fig. 64, v) 
is merely a piece of untempered iron, and is, 
therefore, really a “hot” chisel. 

Burning irons {boe, Mano) are round and of 
varying length and thickness to suit different 
kinds of jobs (fig. 64, 0). 

The adze (kpeya, Mano) is short handled, 
narrow bladed, and intended for one-hand 
work only (fig. 64, q). 

The native or the imported machete (fig. 64, 
7), called in Liberia a cutlass, the large or small 
knife, and the axe (fig. 64, b) are used in wood 
working. The native cutlass is usually beveled 
on one side only. (A good blacksmith will 
make one specially for a left-handed user.) 
For cutting heavy bush it is beveled on both 
sides. 

Tools are carried in a kit bag. One type 
(Loma) was of untanned hide, cylindrical, 
with a se wed-in bottom, and a strap at one 
side for carrying over the shoulder. Some 

^ Some of the work is very creditable. Diviners* 
spears seen in the southeast were real works of art. 
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were open at the top; some had flaps for covers. 
In Mano and Gio baskets are used.^^ 

The Making of Tools. In Gbunde and 
Loma, smiths’ tools are made in town, in view 
of everybody. There seems to be no prohibi- 
tion against selling them. We might have 
bought any they had except the anvil-hammer, 
which is big medicine there, as it is in Mano. 

In Ge and Gio tools are also made in town 
in the shop. The chief doctor of the region 
first makes medicine to prevent them from 
breaking and to insure their doing good work. 
But no woman is allowed to see them being 
forged; that ‘‘would cause them to split.” To 
make certain that no woman can even secretly 
take a look at the men while at this work, a 
raffia screen is built around the smithy. 
Smiths’ tools in these two tribes and in Mano 
are in a sense “town property,” and as such 
cannot be sold without the consent of the 
elders, because the town is dependent upon 
these tools for supplying and repairing its im- 
plements. When we tried to buy some, the 
owners were willing to let us have them but 
had to ask the elders for their consent. As 
this was not given, the tools are still there. 
Some smiths refused to part with their tools 
because they were heirlooms, and as such 
“contained” the accumulated skill of their for- 
mer owners. 

Cost of Tools and Charges for Work. 
When one blacksmith makes tools for another 
the charge is not so high as when he makes 
them for an apprentice about to be admitted 
into the guild. Within the guild the present 
charges near Ganta (Mano) are: 

for an anvil-hammer, three cloths of a span’s length 

for a gbana-hzmm^x^ two cloths 

for a pair of tongs, one cloth and five bowls of rice 

for the wooden part of a bellows, two cloths 

for a clay funnel for the bellows’ nozzle, one fowl 

As the big, double-handled, iron sledge ham- 
mer {kpume) is made only once in a lifetime, 
and that when the apprentice is about to gradu- 
ate from his apprenticeship, the price is a cow 
or bullock. 

The charges for making and repairing im- 
plements for others, not smiths, varies in dif- 
ferent regions. In Gbunde nothing is paid by 

®^See p. 124. “In 1928. 


the smith’s fellow townspeople, but they cut, 
plant, and care for his farm. (This does not 
apply to the gold and silver workers; they 
must do their own farm work.) If a smith 
from other parts comes and works temporarily 
in a community, he is paid. This is also the 
custom prevalent in the southeast. All who 
wish to keep in good standing with a smith, 
cook him a hearty meal from time to time “to 
show they do not forget him.” 

In Mano we were informed that costs for 
work are lower if one brings the charcoal 
needed for a job. Prevailing charges are: 

for repairing a broken machete, one shilling 
for putting on a new handle, a French silver franc 
for making a medium-sized machete, one shilling if 

the iron is furnished by the person having it made, 

two if the smith furnishes it 
for a large-sized machete, three shillings 

While we were being told these prices, a 
man entered the shop and gave the smith a 
leaf of native tobacco for the privilege of 
using a hammer and anvil to repair his own 
machete. 

In Mano anyone borrowing an anvil-ham- 
mer (yini) and breaking it, pays one sheep, 
ten native cloths, a piece of native iron suffi- 
ciently large to make a new one, a mat, a 
kinja of rice, and a hundred cola nuts or their 
equivalent. For breaking borrowed tongs the 
fine is one dog, one mat, one bowl of rice, one 
fowl, and a hundred cola nuts. 

Smiths’ Tools as Medicine and Oracle. 
After Dr. Harley had had a set of tools made 
for the Museum collection, he wished to ex- 
change the new sledge for the old one be- 
longing to the local head smith, which was 
“town property.” Knowing he was particu- 
larly interested in old objects, the smith called 
together the chiefs and head men. After a very 
business-like consultation, they made an an- 
nouncement: 

“This thing (the kpume) owns the town; it 
is the very ground itself. The laws governing 
this thing are stronger than those governing 
man himself. The smith [who is also the chief 
doctor of that community] must make the 
proper sacrifices and talk to the kpume. He 
must tell it that it must go on a long journey; 

“In 1928. 
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that it must transfer all its. old powers, preju- 
dices, and interests to the new kpumaJ' 

When the smith had agreed to all this every- 
one left, to return in the morning. Then the 
smith came, bringing a cola nut with him. 

Laying the two sledges side by side, he said 
to the old one, “You must go on a journey to 
do some work in another place. This other 
one must take your place here. All those 
things you did, it will do. I agree. If you 
agree, here is your cola. I myself, I agree. 
I myself, I agree. If you agree, speak through 
the cola- I will throw them once.” So saying, 
he split the cola and dashed the two halves onto 
the ground. Both came to rest with the split 
side uppermost, indicating “yes.” So the 
kpume was secured for the Museum. 

Many times in the past that kpums had been 
consulted as the town oracle and had been 
asked to decide the questions put to it by lot 
— the casting of the two halves of a white 
cola. 

The anvil-hammer (yini) is of consider- 
able magical importance — “strong medi- 
cine” both in the north and the southeast. 
In Mano, on the day it is made, a leader of the 
Poro cult (Country Devil) appears in town 
dressed in his cult regalia. He draws a line 
around the smithy. Only certain people may 
come into it; the rest must stay outside the 
line. The leader dances and there is a general 
holiday. No one may call the town by its 
name on that day; if reference is made to it, it 
must be spoken of as “the farm.” Nor may 
the yini be called by its name until it has been 
finished. Anyone inadvertently doing so is 
fined a fowl or a kinja of rice, or the equiva- 
lent. After the yini has been finally shaped it 
is heated to a dull red and plunged into a 
mortar full of water containing medicine. 
This consists of leaves of various kinds, which 
impart to it its magical and other properties. 
Now it may be called by its name. It is then 
laid in running water for some considerable 
time, after which it is tested for its tone on the 
anvil stone. If it rings with a clear bell-like 
note, the medicines have worked, and the 
yini is considered good. On the day a yini 
is made for an apprentice, he must cook at least 
five big bowls of rice and kill one sheep for a 
general feast. 

®^See also p. 362. 


A yini thus made especially for a smith, 
must never pass from his possession, except in 
dire extremity. K yini inherited or obtained 
from another source may be disposed of, how- 
ever, in any way the owner sees fit. When a 
smith takes oath on his yini he is bound, on 
penalty of death, to tell the truth. If he swears 
to a lie on it, “its ringing on the anvil will 
mark his death.” 

Small, conventionalized models of the yini 
are forged for personal medicines. Like their 
prototype, they are given their proper virtues 
by being plunged into medicinal water, A 
diviner may order one of these models hung 
on a cord around the neck of a new baby boy 
that cries incessantly. If this is done the child 
will grow up to have great skill as a smith. 
(Mano.) 

Apprenticeship of Smiths. In Gbunds, 
Loma, and the southeast, anyone wishing to 
learn smithing may do so, provided he can 
find a smith willing to teach him. In Mano 
the craft runs in families, but an outsider able 
to pay well may apprentice himself. 

In Loma the procedure for one who wishes 
to be accepted as an apprentice is as follows: 
The candidate goes to a smith and gives him a 
fowl. If the smith is inclined to take the ap- 
plicant, he accepts the fowl and “gives” it to 
the stone anvil, the clay block {soba) before 
the fire, the anvil-hammer, the light hammer, 
and the tongs. He then takes a white and a 
red cola nut. To the red nut he says, “If any- 
one comes to bewitch this shop or its inmates, 
or to steal, catch him. If any blood runs,^^ this 
fowl’s blood is for that.” To the white nut he 
says, “Help us, that much wealth may come 
to us.” 

The anvil, block, and tools are then ad- 
dressed: “This youth comes to learn this work. 
We give you this fowl Tell us if you agree 
to take him.” The nuts are split and tossed into 
the air. If three halves fall with the same side 
up, the answer is considered favorable and the 
apprentice is accepted. If they fall two up 
and two down, it is an unfavorable sign. They 
may then be tossed once or twice again in an 
attempt to make them give the desired answer. 

If the youth is accepted, the fowl is killed 
and its blood smeared on all the objects to 
which it has been “given,” with the statement: 

*^See p. 142. 
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‘‘Now you see we told you truly when we said 
we had this fowl for you. Here it is” The 
colas may once more be tossed to see if the 
objects Still agree to accept the novice. In any 
event, the fowl is now eaten by both parties. 

Though smithing is a hereditary profession 
in Mano, potential members must qualify by 
showing ability to do creditable work. For 
such persons the cost of training is nominal — 
in the nature of a few gifts: fowls, rice, and, 
in the north, cola nuts. For other persons who 
are permitted to enter the guild the cost is 
high.®^ Formerly the fee was two cows. As 
the people have become gradually poorer,^^ 
the initiate now makes part payments during 
the period of his apprenticeship; perhaps a 
goat or a sheep at first, laten three native 
cloths, then ten fowls, then more cloths, or 
whatever the individual may have; and so on 
from time to time, until the equivalent of two 
cows has been given. 

The father of such an applicant takes him to 
the smith and begs him to take the young man 
as an apprentice. What the procedure for ac- 
ceptance is, either in Mano or Gio or in the 
southeast, we did not learn. 

The length of the term of apprenticeship 
differs with different tribes: two or more years 
in Gbunde and Loma, usually six in Mano, 
three or four in the southeast. There is no 
fixed limit. When the pupil knows how to do 
the work well, his term is at an end. If he 
proves inapt and unlikely to learn he is told to 
give it up and go away. 

Unless he has already acquired some knowl- 
edge of the work from having helped about a 
smithy, the novice begins by learning to fasten 
the leather to the wooden part of the bellows. 
(This is removed at the end of each day’s op- 
erations.) He then learns to blow the bellows. 

Some men who already know the art take a 
post-graduate course with another smith noted 
for his work. They may complete this in as 
short a period as a month. 

It is customary for a new blacksmith to kill 
a sheep and make a big feast for his teacher 
upon graduation. In Mano one of the horns is 
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kept by each of the two parties as a souvenir 
of the occasion. 

Social Standing of the Smith. The social 
standing of the smith is high; and as the com- 
munity is dependent upon him for its imple- 
ments and weapons, he is always well treated. 
Some minor chiefs are smiths, having learned 
the craft before they attained to the rank of 
chief. 

The smith is necessarily a member of the 
cults, because they need his services for mak- 
ing various secret cult objects.^^ He, along 
with the chief, is informed of all plots to get 
rid of people. He is called upon to settle dis- 
putes. He is often a doctor (leech) — possibly 
the chief one of the town, as was the one with 
whom we became acquainted in Mano. As a 
medicine man he is more powerful than the 
town chief. 

Formerly, in the north, when the smith (or a 
leather worker) was taken a prisoner of war, 
he was set free if he could prove that he really 
was a smith, by forging whatever might be 
designated by his captors. 

Gold, Silver, and Brass Working. Gold 
and silver working, which have been learned 
at a fairly recent date from Mandingo crafts- 
men, are confined to Gbunds and Loma. The 
Loma smith- jewelers, especially those of the 
Gizima clan, have a reputation for being much 
more clever than the Gbunde. The blacksmith 
may also be the silversmith, but he never is a 
goldsmith. 

In working these metals, a crucible of pot- 
ter’s clay, of a suitable size for the job in hand, 
is first made. The metal is then put inside, the 
top covered with an old rag, and the crucible 
buried in the coals. The molten metal is 
poured into a one-piece mold cut into the pith 
of a block of raffia midrib or into soft stone. 
The object comes out flat and is beaten into 
the desired shape. 

Gold is supplied by Mandingo traders, who 
get it from the natives in regions of French 
Guinea where it is found. For silver, coins are 
melted down. French five-franc pieces and 
old “Marie Theresa” dollars, which for a long 


®®Cf. p. 12 1. 

®®See p. 30. 

*^The two most powerful leaders of the Poro cult 
in Loma had had a secret competition in forging, a 


short time before we passed through that land. Each 
claimed to be the better smith, and as such entitled to 
the position of Big Devil of the cult. We were told 
that the smith at Zigida won. See also p. 268. 
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time were in use in the Western Sudan, are 
preferred, since they are the cheapest. If these 
are unobtainable, English coins are used. For 
a medium-sized bracelet two ‘‘dollars” of either 
kind are required. For articles we had made, 
we gave the amount of silver required, plus 
one shilling for the smith’s work. 



Fig. 26. Cast brass war bell of the Mano tribe (an 
unusual piece). 


After removing the object from the fire, or 
after working it, the silversmith uses lime juice 
mixed with salt as a brightening (one can 
scarcely call it polishing) agent. 

Most of the brass casting is done by the Gio 
and the Kpelle. The Gc, Gio, and Konibo 
excel in it. So far as we could learn, it is not 
indigenous among the Gbunds, Loma, or Mano. 
Where individuals of these tribes cast brass 
they merely imitate what they have seen or 
learned elsewhere. We did see broken gun 
parts being repaired by brazing, in the Mano 
town of Waipa. In Gc and Gio we several 
times came upon men making models or molds 
(fig. 64, aa). We are inclined to the view that 
they have taken this work over from the Kra 
or some other tribe of the southeast, where it 
seems to have had its highest development. 

The source of metal is old trade kettles, old 
brass anklets, etc. 

The method is everywhere the same. Bees- 
wax is worked, shaped into models; these are 
encased in many thin layers of clay, each al- 
lowed to become thoroughly dry. Finally, the 
whole is baked, and the wax melted and poured 
out. Then the molten metal is poured in. 

The making of models and molds requires 
considerable skill, especially for the casting of 
complicated figures. Favorite subjects are 
human beings engaged in various sorts of 
work, together with their tools and utensils 
(fig. 68). A belled anklet, consisting of a 
series of circles of bells presents some diffi- 
culty (fig. 66 j a). The mold for each circle is 
made separately, then all are joined together 
so that the metal flows from one to the other, 
and clay is plastered over all for reinforcement. 

Wire jewelry is also made, from trade wire. 


TANNING AND LEATHER WORK 


Like many other skills, leather work was in- 
troduced into Liberia by the Mandingos at a 
comparatively recent date. More leather work- 
ing is done in Gbunde and Loma than in Mano. 
There is practically none done in Ge or Gio, 
and none at all in the southeast. It is a separate 
trade, though some smiths work with leather 
as a side line. 

A Loma master of the craft stated that any- 
one was eligible for apprenticeship. The term 


for learning was up to four years. An appren- 
tice who was faithful and honest and did any 
sort of work that was asked of him, even to 
farm cutting, would have to pay the equivalent 
of only twenty shillings or so; otherwise, he 
would have to pay more. 

Since it was feared that we were seeking in- 
formation to pass on to ofiicials, who might use 
it against the people, we could learn practi- 
cally nothing regarding the processes of tan- 
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ning and dyeing and the related ceremonies sword handles; also for making belts, pouches, 

and medicines. ^ straps for powder horns and other articles, 

Leather work is used for covering spear sheaths of all kinds, sandals, slippers, and even 

handles, hunting bows, ivory music horns, and boots like those worn by Sudanese riders. 

DRAWING AND PAINTING 

Drawings are usually the work of some vil- black, outlined with red, with alternate white 
lage youth who has been “to foreign parts,” and red stripes on body and neck. Our Sapa 

ie., the coast, or another West African coun- carriers disputed as to whether it was a cow or 

try, or possibly in school. Drawings are made an antelope. 

on the walls of the houses, both interior and Popular foreign motifs are men on bicycles 
exterior. Most of those we saw were in Half- or horses, soldiers with guns, and ships. (Half- 

Grebo; a few were in the north, in towns of Grebo.) We noted one ship, quite accurate as 

big chiefs who, with their retainers, had been to details, A few automobiles painted on Gio 

to Monrovia or had children in school. huts were executed by workers recently re- 

A stick or bundle of weed serves as a brush. turned from the Firestone Plantations. 

Various colored clays are the paints. Black Geometric designs are more plentiful than 
mud, sometimes mixed with powdered char- freehand drawings. In the north, especially in 

coal, is the black. Slate color is produced by Mano and Gio, there is much painting of ex- 
mixing powdered charcoal with white clay terior hut walls near the base, in black on white, 

(fig. 40). This was possibly copied from the Kpslle. In 

Motifs are usually taken from secular life many instances the designs painted appear to 
and are sometimes illustrative of a story or an be phallic. 

event. Sometimes the pictures are attempted In Half-Grebo, especially among the Sabo, 
reproductions, in detail, of foreign objects seen Nitiabo, and Palepo clans, most of the exterior 

at the coast. A youthful artist who had drawn of the houses — especially the doors — is a riot 

a man on the wall inside his mother’s hut in of color: red, blue, black, white. Laundry 

Tapi Town explained his handiwork to us: bluing, and now and then trade paint, are em- 

“His back hurts him. His legs are all cut up ployed for the purpose. A number of houses 
[markings on legs representing cuts]. He are painted to imitate brick and mortar, 
wants to sit down. They threaten to flog him. Some of the youths of the interior have a 
He lifts up his hand to beg for them not to.” real aptitude for graphic art. It is to be re- 
Another painting represented monkeys. An gretted that no one in Liberia has attempted to 
animal on the outside wall of the Tie hut was in develop their talents along this line. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Wherever the Poro organization exists it en- 
forces respect for the customs and arts handed 
down by the forefathers. Because of its sup- 
port, master artists and craftsmen, especially 
in the north, still occupy their historic place 
in the community; but they are rapidly pass- 
ing away, and with their passing their skills 
are disappearing. There are none adequately 
trained to take their place, for the old restraints 
and disciplines are breaking down under the 
pressure of outside influences. The tribesman 
of today has more individual freedom than his 
predecessors, and the pattern of his life is less 

®®For examples, see pp. 128, 130, 137, 142. 


apt to be fixed by custom and tradition. The 
Poro and Sandc schools, where once the crafts 
were taught, are now in session for too short a 
term to give such instruction. At the same 
time, the products of the old culture are giving 
way to new ones from the outside world. Im- 
ported utensils have been replacing the native 
handmade ones only a little less rapidly in 
Liberia than in other parts of Africa. Another 
important factor in the situation is that the 
techniques of native African art are often 
secret matters, sometimes with religious sig- 
nificance;^® and the artist usually prefers to 
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let his art die with him rather than to expose 
its mysteries to aliens. 

Iron smelting is already gone or on the point 
of going, A piece of native iron that we se- 
cured is probably the last piece that will ever 
be smelted by the traditional method. Brass 
casting has also gone, except for the work of 
two or three men. Other arts have been en- 
couraged to some extent by the tourist trade 
in curios, but the demand for rapid production 
of saleable examples is preserving these skills 
only at low levels. The carving of fine masks, 
for example, though it will probably survive 
as an art, is for the present catering to this de- 

Whether we should be justified in assuming that 
this artistic deterioration has been going on for many 
generations is an open question. It is dangerous to 
allow ourselves to become too enthusiastic about a 
grand old culture of which we know, at best, only 


mand at the expense of both workmanship and 
esthetic value.^^ 

Whatever the future may bring to modify 
the arts of the Liberian tribes, we may be sure 
that that which survives, will do so because it 
fulfills in some way a practical need in the lives 
of the people. Their forms and designs are 
fundamentally functional, even though the re- 
lation between form and function may be ob- 
scured to the foreign eye. A design on a spoon 
may have as its purpose an appeal to the spirits 
just as truly as the form of the bowl and the 
handle is determined by the use for which it is 
intended. 

the diminishing remnants. Its products were undoubt- 
edly rather better than what we see now, but we 
should probably be safe in considering the best of 
our Museum specimens from the area as fairly repre- 
sentative of the work of the past. 
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MUSIC, DANCING, AND GAMES 

MUSIC 


W E VERY much regret that we did not 
have sound-recording equipment with us 
on our trip. The old chants, songs, and cho- 
ruses of the hinterland tribes of Liberia will 
soon be things of a forgotten, irretrievable 
past, and little that is scientifically reliable has 
been written on this subject. 

The natives are as fond of making musical 
sounds as are the birds of their forests. Both 
at work and at play they sing and dance and 
make music on various instruments. 

A man working far from home will soon 
fashion a sound-producing instrument for 
himself if he has not brought one with him. 
An old kerosene tin or a box serves as a drum. 
A goat skin and a hollowed-out piece of wood 
become a guitar. A gourd, a forked stick, and 
some piassava fibers make a harp. Even sticks 
and string will serve. 

Machetes cutting the jungle, axes felling 
trees, hoes “scratching” rice, all swing to the 
rhythm of song or the beating of drums. The 
knife of the rice harvester moves to the ca- 
dences of the master folktale-teller. (Sapa and 
Tie.) Song, alone or with drum accompani- 
ment, keeps the hammock bearer in step and 
makes him forget his load. 

At a Government post or “camp” we have 
seen as many as thirty women and girls beat- 
ing out rice for the commissariat, their long 
pestles falling in rhythmic accompaniment to 
their songs. 

No matter how tired a man is after a hard 
day’s work or march he freshens up and bright- 
ens when the music starts. He may dance and 
chant for hours with his friends in the moon- 
light if it happens to be the night; that is, the 
first night the new moon gives enough light, 
usually when it is about a week old. Harpists 
inspired by their own efforts often play all 
night long. At a Gio town in the north, where 
we spent a most restless night, the endless 
tinkle-tinkle of a clicker seemed to set the 

^ kipelevelegi^ Gbunde; balau^ Mano; blande^ Gio; 


tempo for the dance of the numerous rats in 
the loft above us. 

There is no village so small that it cannot 
boast of its musician, and lively community 
festivities often last until almost morning. 

Ceremonial music also plays an important 
role in African life. Certain instruments, as 
will be seen, are limited to cult use, and there 
are cult songs and dances as well as secular 
ones. When really good, ceremonial music in- 
duces in the native a frenzy that ignores 
fatigue. 

Musical Instruments. Musical instruments 
may be grouped into four classes: solid body, 
skin, string, and wind; though there is some 
overlapping of string and skin types, and there 
are both skin drums and solid-body drums. 

Solid-Body and Skin Instruments, To the 
first class of instruments belong the xylo- 
phones, drums, bells, clickers, and rattles. 

The xylophone,^ found in all parts of prim- 
itive Africa, is too well known to require more 
than a few remarks. Some of those we saw 
had as few as four wooden keys; the one we 
saw in Mano had seven. These are laid across 
two sections of banana tree or Musanga log, 
lying parallel on the ground. The keys are 
made of certain woods, one of which is called 
pakpwai in Gbundc; another is kma ti in Mano 
(Albizzia zygia). Pegs are usually driven into 
the supporting log-sections, one on either side 
of each key, to keep the keys in place. In 
some xylophones a peg passes through a hole 
in each end of the key. The under side of the 
keys is hollowed out in the center, until the 
maker’s ear is satisfied with the note produced. 
Mallets for playing them are pieces of soft 
wood or rafiia midrib. The Gbunde say that 
this instrument is “not a thing to be played in 
town, but only by boys in the rice farms to 
keep away the rice birds.” 

Drums are of three general types. The most 
numerous by far is the hollow wooden cylinder 

gbmkbOy Sapa. 
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with rawhide drumhead. The most common 
and most distinctive of these has skin over one 
end only (fig. 83, a)? This type — except 
when very large — is stood on end when 
beaten. For this reason the lower end is fenes- 
trated, making four feet on which the drum 
stands. Such drums range in size from the 
smaller dance and cult drums about 2 feet 
long and 9 inches wide to the huge war drums 
of the southeast. The largest drum we meas- 
ured was at Koloso (Half-Grebo). At the 



Fig. 27. d!, Palepo war drum; Half-Grebo war 
drum; Sapa war drum; i, Ge cult drum. Scale: 

I inch equals i foot. 

head it was 35 inches across, wider at the other 
end, and 14 feet long. (The chief refused to 
have it beaten for us, as the sound would have 
brought all the men from neighbouring towns 

® gbele, Mano; bwe^ Gio; sitou^ Sapa. 

®The platform consisted of a slab supported by 
two posts. Drummers stand on anything convenient; 


under him running armed for a fight!) Such 
great drums lie on the ground, with the head 
propped up, and are beaten in that position. 
Near the head of larger drums of this type 
short, notched clubs are inserted in the sides 
at an angle. Bands or cords fastened to the 
skin and passing under the notches in the clubs 
hold the rawhide in place. The desired degree 
of tightness is obtained by driving the clubs 
farther in or out. 

Drums up to 8 feet long are not unusual. In 
a Gio town where a dance was given in our 
honor and a set of drums beaten, the drummers 
had to stand on a platform 4 feet high ^ to beat 
the two largest. Sets may include as many as 
seven drums. When one drummer undertakes 
to play a set alone he has to work pretty hard. 

In the north there is some ornament, espe- 
cially on the larger drums, consisting of carved 
geometrical designs (figs. 27; 83, b, c, and d). 
It is usually confined to the base. In the south- 
east the big war drums were the most elab- 
orately worked. We had plenty of leisure to 
examine such a drum in the Palepo town of 
Boti where most of the people had run away 
and we were left without carriers. It was 11 
feet long. Thirty inches from the head was an 
18-inch figure of a woman deftly carved in 
high relief, exhibiting the highly rhythmic 
treatment that characterizes fine primitive art 
(fig. 27, a). In a tiny village in Sapa, under 
the eaves of a decaying hut, we came upon a 
drum of similar proportions, ravaged by ter- 
mites and weather (fig. 83, d). The whole 
surface was carved in a geometrical design, 
and there was not a crude line on it. The work 
had been done with such precision that it 
might have been machine made. 

Two variations of this type of drum have 
perhaps been adopted from the Mandingos. 
One is double-headed, resembling our snare 
drums and carried in much the same way. 
This is struck, not with a stick, but with the 
balls of the fingers or the heel of the hand (fig. 
78, a; drummer at left). 

The other variation is the little “talking 
drum” (tama, Mano; dama^ Gio; tou^ Sapa) 
that is beaten as an accompaniment to kettle 
drums ^ and other skin-headed instruments. 

a mortar, for example (fig. 83, b). 

*See p. 151. 
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This is hourglass shaped and is laced from head 
to head with a cord network (figs. 44, f; 81, b). 
It is carried under the left arm (fig. 78, f) and 
beaten with a stick. This stick is of raffia mid- 
rib pith, bent through a 90-degree angle near 
the striking end. The pitch of this drum can 
be raised by squeezing it with the arm, thus 
increasing the tension on the strings. 

VariatiGns m timbre are effected in both of 
these double-headed drums by striking them 
in different positions: in the center, near the 
edge, or actually on the edge. It can be fur- 
ther varied by muting or stroking with the 
left hand. 

The second general type of drum is a stick 
or section of log chiseled out to a half-inch 
shell through a longitudinal, i -inch slot. (There 
is a special, long-handled chisel for doing this.) 
The slot extends to within about 2 inches of 
each end. The ends are usually left intact, 
though we did see a cult drum in Ge that had 
been hollowed out from one end and the hole 
— about half the diameter of the drum — left 
open. 

In Sapa and Tie there is often a second, nar- 
rower and shorter slot, sometimes curved, par- 
allel to the first slot (figs. 27, d and 81, g). 
Drums that have two slots are said to have 
two voices, since the narrow strip of wood 
between the slots has a different tone from the 
rest of the drum. The natives speak of the tone 
produced in this area as the son’s piping voice. 
The lower tone of the outer lip is the mother’s 
resonant response. In Palepo, where there is 
but one slot, the drum is said to have a man’s 
voice only, as both sides of the slot have ap- 
proximately the same tone. 

Slit drums lie in a horizontal position. They 
are struck with straight sticks of suitable size, 
the drummer holding a stick in each hand. The 
tonal variation and rhythm pattern a good 
drummer can produce on a double-slit drum 
is really remarkable. When two or three such 
drummers form a drum orchestra one sees at 
once where jazz came from. 

The size of slit drums varies from 3 or 4 to 
20 inches in diameter and from 18 inches or so 
to 6 feet in length. A small one may have a 
handle. 

Slit drums are for dancing, for cult pur- 
poses, and for sending messages. While we 

® See p. 57. 


were at the town of Busi (Mano) the people 
cutting out the Franco-Liberian boundary 
were called to work by the beating of one of 
these drums. 

In the small town of Toku (Palepo, Half- 
Grebo), where we had a few hours of en- 
forced leisure while waiting for carriers, we 
were fortunate to find a master craftsman, a 
maker of drums. From him we learned that in 
those parts all the men have drum names or 
calls. (In Sapa only the chiefs and men of 
wealth have them.) Our drum-maker beat out 
a number of signals for us and explained their 
meaning. We learned, incidentally, that the 
message beaten out the previous day in the 
Sabo town where our carriers had set down 
their loads and vanished was not, as the drum- 
mer had told us, a call for men working in the 
outlying rice fields to hasten in and take us 
on. What the drum said was, “Bad palaver 
fo’ town. Plenty loads”! 

Other tappings by our informant were: 
bulu bulu bu lu bu lu “soldiers [or warriors] 
coming; war in town”; ga le se se ko, “play 
[dancing or festivities] in town”; a di bogolo^ 
“man kill meat”; a sa ploble do tuba, “stranger 
[or guest] has come to [or remains for a time 
in] town.” 

In imitation of both the skin-headed and the 
slit wooden drums there are simple drums 
made from short lengths of Indian bamboo. 
The little, bamboo slit drum is used to set the 
tempo for farm cutting ® and other work. It 
makes an exasperating, ear-splitting noise rather 
than a musical sound. 

The third type is the kettle drum, of which 
there are two styles. Both are purely Man- 
dingo. The simplest one, a block of wood 
rounded on the bottom and hollowed out, is 
used only by the Gbunde, so far as we could 
learn. The other has a round leg, a foot or 
more long, projecting from the bottom. The 
whole instrument is shaped, as usual, from one 
block of wood. The kettle drum has an in- 
genious device for added sound effects. Into 
the bands that hold the rawhide head in 
place is stuck a round or irregular piece of 
thin iron or, more frequently these days, a 
piece cut from a kerosene tin. This often 
projects a foot or more above the drumhead. 
Iron rings loosely fastened into holes along the 
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edge of this piece of metal produce a fine 
tinkling sound when the drum is beaten (fig. 

79i ■ 

Sometimes, in Gbunds and Loma only, three 

such small drums, all of a different tone, are 
lashed together side by side and beaten by 
one man (fig. 79, c). Down the front of this 
combination hangs a fringe of raffia fiber. 
While this triple drum {badigi, Loma) is being 
played, it is suspended from the drummer’s 
shoulders by two bands. One is fastened to the 
outer edge of each of the end drums; the 
other, to the center-back of the middle one. 
Kettle drums are beaten with the hands. 

Bells ® were sacred to warriors with three ex- 
ceptions. Hunters’ dogs had special bells made 
of iron, and shaped like a rather globose clam 
shell. The two halves are rigidly joined at the 
straight upper edge, and at either end of the 
joint a small hook is forged for fastening a 
strap, the curved two thirds of the periphery 
has a slit. Noise is made by a spherical lump 
of iron or brass, loose inside the bell (fig. 
68, i, i'). Dancers were permitted to use small 
European bells as part of their costumes. 
Anklets and bracelets could have bells cast or 
wrought as part of each piece (fig. 66, e; 
fig. 67, /), and cast bells of the same type 
were strung like necklaces (fig. 67, i). Such 
jewelry, however, was reserved for royalty or 
the very wealthy. The bells of jewelry were 
tinkling or jangling in tone, seldom with any 
resonance. They were usually slit spheres 
with a round piece left loose inside when the 
bells were made. Some belled anklets were 
quite elaborate (fig. 66, a, b, c). 

War bells were of two types. The common 
one, made of iron, was a flattened cone ex- 
tended to form a handle (fig. 65, v). The two 
sides were cast separately and welded together. 
A clapper was hooked inside. We secured a 
bell of cast brass similar in shape (fig. 26). 
Some bells were also cast in the conventional 
European shape (fig. 68, h). 

The other war bell was similar to the dog 
bell, but elongated (fig. 65, u). These did not 
have loose pieces inside, as did the dog bells, 
but were struck on the outside with a short 


Sapa. 


^ kotigi^ Gbunde; gbwini^ Mano; lalo, Gioy bwelk^ 


^ gruzavewonigi, Loma; gbeketele or bwo, Mano; 


iron rod. Their tone was shrill and penetrat- 
ing. 

The clicker ^ is made in the following man- 
ner: Nine raffia-splinter clickers or keys of 
varying tone, each adjusted separately, are 
held together and fastened by fiber cords to 
the broad surface of a rectangular or oval 
piece of split wood or thin board. Two pieces 
of split raffia stem under the keys hold up the 
ends, leaving them free to vibrate. The keys 
vary in length from 3 to 5 inches, depending 
on the pitch desired. In some of these instru- 
ments the longest keys are in the center, while 
in others the long keys are at the sides (fig. 

81, e). The performer holds the board in both 
hands; to increase its volume he often places it 
against a fence post. Thumbs act as plectra. 
As the tips of these raffia tongues are plucked 
with varying degrees of force, a series of arpeg- 
gios is produced, giving the effect of a melody 
with an accompaniment. 

The ko:la of the Gio, with its seven keys 
and gourd instead of wooden resonator, is 
doubtless a local variation of the same instru- 
ment (fig. 81, h). This instrument seems to 
have originated among the Khu tribes, but to- 
day it may be seen everywhere in Liberia. 
Kpelle soldiers who had served in the Kru 
country brought it to Mano. From there it 
seems to have spread to the other tribes of the 
north. 

The finest form of rattle ^ consists of a long- 
necked gourd, the spherical end of which is 
enclosed in a loosely made net. To the knots 
of the net, beads or seeds are fastened (fig. 

82, d). These latter, seen in Mano, were white 
and were called zawele (Coix lachrymae-jobii). 
The gourd is held neck down in the right 
hand; the net, in the left. Time is beaten, 
rhythm produced, or remarks punctuated by 
jerking the gourd up and down against the net, 
thus causing the seeds or beads to strike the 
empty, resonant gourd. This rattle was used 
by both sexes in cult ceremonies and dances 
only; never, until recently, for secular pur- 
poses. 

For fertility and rain rites there is a set of 
three rattles made of rattan basketry with a 

bolo, Sapa; paulugledi. Tie. 

^kp'wole, Gbunde; alizabai, Loma; gei or ge, or 
gbea, Mano; sambh^ Sapa. 
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piece of gourd for the bottom containing hard, 
bean-sized seeds (fig. 82, e, f). These are held 
by the handle at the top, one in each hand, and 
jerked up and down. In Mano they are used, 
with or without other instruments, to set the 
tempo for farm-cutting parties. They symbol- 
ize the noise of falling rain. 

Minstrels (north) and dancers wear, tied 
around their ankles, heavy bundles of hard- 
shelled, dry, seed pods or empty shells of cer- 
tain nut-like seeds such 2 iS Omphalocarpum 
ahia, cut in half (figs. 79, b; 78, c, f). 

The shell of the forest tortoise, Cynixis^^ 
is an instrument used in the north by the lead- 
ers of the women’s cults exclusively. The 
shell is beaten like a drum with a piece of stick 
or iron, but its noise is like that of a rattle (fig. 
82, g). The Sapa use it as an accompaniment 
to the harp to honor a successful hunter when 
he returns from the chase. 

A sort of Castanet is made from a pair of the 
dried fruits of Oncoba spinosa. The two 
spherical shells, each with its seed rattling in- 
side, are joined by a short cord. Girls are 
sometimes seen shaking them as they walk 
along the road, the cord twisted between their 
fingers. 

Stringed Instruments. The simplest of 
stringed instruments is the musical bow (fig. 
7^1 It is used mostly by children playing 
the game of bakagt^'^ (Loma). The bow is a 
wand of flexible hardwood; the string, of pias- 
sava fiber. The bow is held in the left hand 
when the instrument is played. The same hand 
holds a small stick by means of which the ten- 
sion of the string is increased or diminished to 
produce higher or lower sounds. One end of 
the bow is held against the cheek with the 
mouth open, acting as a sounding-box. The 
string is tapped with a piece of stick held in 
the right hand. 

A Mano variation of this may be thought of 
as the primitive violin (fig. 80, b). It is made 
of a gourd resonator with skin stretched over 
the mouth, A stick passes through holes in the 
gourd and under the skin to form a neck for 
the string. This is held up by a bridge resting 
on the skin. It is played like a violin with a 
splint of palm-stem bamboo kept wet. The 


® kwai kuo^ Mano; baka, Gio; keka^ Sapa. 


string is muted with the first and second fin- 
gers of the left hand to give two or three notes. 
The music is very soft and pleasant. 

The dibo.^ seen in Mano, is a one-stringed 
noisemaker. A hole is made in the center of a 
square of bark of the sepe tree. A piece of 
semk ytdt bek vine {Adenia cissampeloides), 
with a knot at the end, is passed through the 
hole. The corners of the square of bark are 
pegged firmly to the ground over a hole about 
a foot in depth and from 6 to 8 inches in dia- 
meter. To play this contrivance, the vine is 
wet and held by one hand while the fingers of 
the other are drawn upward on it. Different 
sounds are produced by varying the tension of 
the vine. This crude instrument is used mostly 
in the rice farm to frighten off animals, espe- 
cially antelope, as “it got mouf like tigah 
[leopard].” 

In Gio we saw a sort of square banjo- 
guitar (fig. 80, a). Its box was almost cubical, 
hollowed out of a single block of soft, light 
wood; its neck, a curved stick, entering the 
center of one end. Its seven strings were tied 
to the bridge, which rested on a tight, rawhide 
head. It was an old one, its wooden sounding- 
box, highly polished by much handling. The 
player held it with his feet as he sat strumming 
it with both thumbs. He made it “talk” not 
only in sweet melodies, but in imitation of the 
human voice, the shooting of a gun, and vari- 
ous animal calls. This instrument is used by a 
“master-singer” to accompany his recital of a 
warrior’s prowess or the deeds of other great 
men of the tribe. It was formerly taken along 
by the musicians of war parties. The Mano 
variation of this has a gourd resonator and a 
stretched-skin head (fig. 80, e). The strings 
are tied to a bridge resting on the skin. 

We saw a somewhat different instrument, 
with a gourd instead of a wooden sounding- 
box, in different parts of the country (fig. 78, 
e; fig. 80, 0). It is made of six or seven bowed 
strips of raffia midrib of graduated lengths, 
attached to the gourd by fiber woven work in 
such a way that the short ends extend a little 
beyond the mouth of the gourd. To each long 
end a pkssava string is fastened, the strip bent 
to a bow, and the string wound around the 


^bakay Gbutids; papai, Loma. 


^ See p. 224. 
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short end. Tension is increased and the pitch 
raised by giving a string an extra twist around 
the short end of the bow. An hourglass-shaped 
opening is cut in the side of the gourd. When 
played, this instrument is held against the chest 
with the left hand and strummed with the 
thumb and fingers of the right, the thumb of 
the left hand taking an occasional note. 

In some of these instruments a piece of tin 
shaped like a swallow’s tail and hung with wire 
rings along the edges is fastened between the 
gourd and the midrib strips. This produces a 
tinkling rattle with the vibration of the strings. 

A kind of harp is made with the inverted 
bowUike lower half of a gourd for a sounding- 
box (fig. 78, fig. 80, d), A forked stick is 
fastened perpendicular to the outer surface at 
the center of the bowl so that the forks seem 
to spring from the bowl itself. Then a straight 
stick is set across the forks to form an equi- 
lateral triangle, the sides of which are about 
14 inches long. Beginning near the base of 
this triangle a series of five to seven piassava 
strings are stretched from one side to the other. 
The mouth of the gourd-bowl is placed against 
the player’s breast as he strums with the thumb 
of the left hand and the four fingers of the 
right (figs. 78, d; 105, f). The whole thing is 
rocked back and forth to open and close the 
mouth of the gourd, producing a sobbing or 
wailing effect. Its plaintive music accompany- 
ing an improviser’s recital was often the last 
sound we heard at night and also the first in 
the morning. Our Sapa informant told us that 
it was not unusual for enthusiasts to keep at it 
all night. 

Wind Instruments, Information regarding 
whistles is scant. The Mano children make 
them of a seed nut much resembling that of 
the Mimusops djave tree. They also make 
them from the hollow fruits of Bandieracea 
simplicifolia (popialo, Mano). The Sapa 
hunter blows a whistle called badue when mak- 
ing medicine for successful hunting. It is made 
of the horn of the “bush goat” (Cephalophus 
niger). Large crab claws are sometimes used 
as whistles. Pottery whistles (fig, 93, i, 7), 
used secretly in the Poro,^^ make music sur- 
prisingly clear and sweet. The taboo against 

“ See p. 270. 


imitating these whistles is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for the great scarcity of whistles in 
general. 

Most of the flutes we saw were made of a 
section of Indian bamboo (fig. 81, cut off 
above one joint. There were four stops. 
Some flutes were made from a length of raffia 
stem (fig. 81, f). The Sapa had also a sort of 
reed flute with only one stop. Flutes are held 
to the left by Liberian players. When wander- 
ing minstrels (Mano) play flutes for dancing, 
three at least are considered desirable. These 
are not played in unison, but each has its own 
part. The Gbunde claimed that they had no 
flutes. In the old days flutes were considered 
sacred, reserved for the use of Poro officials 
only. 

The Gio stated that formerly one or more 
flute-players always accompanied the kula 
(war leader) when he went to war and when 
he returned victorious. 

The long, Arab-Mandingo trumpets, said 
to have been blown formerly in Gbunde and 
Loma, seem now to be known only to some of 
the older men. Horns, however, are still used 
everywhere. Of these there are three kinds: 
those made of animal horns, those of elephant 
tusks, and those of wood in imitation of the 
latter (fig. 82, h). For the first kind, a horn of 
the lyre-horned bongo {Boocercus euryceros) 
(fig. 81, c) is preferred, but others are used, 
even long cow horns. Those of the Tragela- 
phus scriptus antelope are blown by the 
bauweo (medicine man) in Sapa, and as oracles 
to locate thieves. Ivory trumpets and their 
wooden imitations {dogbe^ Sapa) are usually 
ornamented at the wide end with a broad 
band of leopard skin, or cowhide if the leopard 
is not available (fig. 81, /z). The more impor- 
tant chiefs have three to five of these, each of a 
different size and pitch, so that “joyful noises” 
may be made before them by what may be 
termed their horn orchestra. This kind of 
horn is used also to call people to work, and to 
wrestling matches, and to give directions to 
people lost in the forest who might possibly 
be within hearing distance. It once called men 
to war. Certain horns and certain calls are 
sacred to the Poro. 


“ bo^ Mano; bo% Gio; ple:e^ Sapa. 
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Orchestras. Orchestras are composed of a 
number of different instruments. An orchestra 
in Gbnnde had a triple drum (badigi), two 
other drums, and five horns. One in Mano had 
two drums, two bead rattles, and two war 
bells. The total effect of such groups is un- 
deniably stirring. African harmony has a pe- 
culiar quality that at close quarters is devas- 
tating. When an orchestra gathers around and 
singers kneel to sing one’s praises (a native 
form of hospitality), the harmony is often so 
close and penetrating that one is glad to say 
“thank you” with a “dash” (a gratuity) at the 
earliest possible moment that decorum will 
permit. 

Singing. In native Liberian song, as in that 
of other African tribes, three features stand 
out: antiphony; part singing, which is parallel 
more often than harmonic; and highly devel- 
oped rhythm. Sometimes the soloist begins a 
new stanza while the chorus of the preceding 
one is not yet finished; the singers sustaining 
the last note of the chorus so that final and 
starting notes harmonize. 

We shall not attempt to transcribe the many 
songs of our hammock-carriers, listened to 
sometimes with real pleasure, at other times 
With much distress. In the north it is con- 
ceded that the Gt and Gio are the most tal- 
ented singers. The worst singing we heard 
came from the throats of Mano carriers. Usu- 
ally they sang Ge hammock songs, which they 
preferred to their own. The Sapa and Tie en- 
tertained us with mournful tunes, punctuated 
by ear-splitting yells. Our Kpelle and Mano 
carriers were sometimes silent. The Half- 
Grebo never sang at all — possibly because 
they were carrying under protest. But from 
the exuberant Ge and Gio music bubbled forth 
incessantly. In taking us from place to place 
they danced as they sang, almost doubling up 
in some movements. They kicked trees in 
their ecstacy, broke branches from bushes in 
passing, and swayed to and fro in rhythm. 
Sometimes, with hammock poles on the head, 
they danced around as on a pivot, or carried 
us backward for a distance, then forward 
again. Entering a town they zigzagged m and 
out among the huts, to the destruction of much 

^turu h (mother horn), turn zei (medium-sized 
horn) turn kpwa (child drum). 


roof thatch. Our hammocks, and we ourselves 
at times, barely escaped being upset. The 
streams of perspiration running down their 
bodies the while were of no concern to the 
singers. 

The most interesting of all the hammock- 
carrying songs we heard was an antiphony with 
accompaniment sung by Mano carriers as we 
went from Sakripie toward Gio. One man 
sang: '^Ze le kapioP\ The chorus: “Ze le haoP 
ended in harmony with the starting note of the 
first singer. Another soloist sang: “/I nnjoe wa 
nxia^ a naveP^ as accompaniment, softly and in 
imitation of the beating of a drum. 

Minstrels. In each town and clan there are 
those whose musical talent stands out above the 
rest. Such men become the local minstrels and 
favorites of the chief. The evening’s diversion 
is to listen to a minstrel singing to the accom- 
paniment of an instrument as he improvises a 
tale of the prowess of some hunter, the exploits 
of local or tribal heroes, or the glories and 
riches of a family. On his instrument he can 
produce the yowling of a dog or the shot of a 
gun. Far into the night he holds his audience 
spellbound. 

Then there are the wandering minstrels of 
the north. Nyagegi, our sprightly Mano inter- 
preter, had been one of these. In an expansive 
mood he told us one day how he became a 
minstrel and the leader of a troupe: 

“I bought my medicine from a man on the 
French side I saw dance fine. For this I paid 
him three shillings, four fowls [one of which 
was sacrificed later], two pans of rice [part of 
which was cooked for the sacrifice], and a 
bowl of palm oil for the sacrifice. I had to 
find four horns as medicine-containers. The 
largest and best was from a large antelope 
called su. This horn I always held in my hand 
when I danced.” 

Whenever he went on tour he took along 
three horns, three dance drums, and a rattle 
made by himself. The largest or “mother” 
horn was given to him; the medium-sized one 
cost him four shillings; and the small antelope 
horn cost a French silver franc. 

Before the drum maker turned over the 
three drums, Nyagegi gave him a fowl and 

"^^bala It (mother drum), bala zei (medium-sized 
drum), bala kp^ea (child drum). 
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some rice and palm oil. Some of the fowl’s 
blood was smeared on the drums. The fowl 
was cooked with the rice, and the palm oil 
poured on the rice. A portion was “given to 
the drum”; then the two sat down and con- 
sumed the rest of the sacrifice. 

In Nyagegi’s troupe were three drummers 
and three horn-blowers (all men), a boy 
rattler, and seven girl singers. Nyagegi himself 
was the dancer. He wore three strings of 
bells around his waist, bunches of nutshell 
rattles on his ankles, a fringed bracelet of 
raffia fiber above the elbow, and a fringed 
shirt of native cloth that reached to a little 
above the knees. 

Before the troupe started out on a tour, the 
instruments and medicines were placed to- 
gether in the presence of the player of the 
biggest drum, the blower of the biggest horn, 
and the rattler. (More of the men might join 
the group, but never any of the girls.) Sacri- 
fice of a fowl and blood, rice, and palm oil was 
then made to the instruments; the medicine 
was “fed” with a portion, the rest eaten by 
those present. 

No specific charge was made for the troupe’s 
performances, but gifts were expected and re- 
eeived. These varied with the importance and 
wealth of the giver. A chief might give a na- 
tive cloth. Others gave money, iron or brass 
pots, fowls, cola nuts, rice — anything. 

Paramount Chief Wuo’s troupe (Mano) and 
others we met in Gio were somewhat differ- 
ently dressed (fig. loi, a). They wore ram’s- 
mane and leopard’s-mane helmets, ornamented 
with cowrie shells and plentifully hung at the 
waist with small bells and much medicine (fig. 
78, b). Their instruments were drums, rattles, 
and bells. They would kneel to a chief and 
flatter him in song until presents were given. 

Paramount Chief Tows (Gio) did us the 
honor of sending for his troupe to come 
home at once in order that we might see how 
they surpassed all others. We had heard much 
of these “snake dancers” — of their wonder- 
ful juggling feats as well as their dancing and 
playing of drums. Their masterpiece, as re- 
ported, was to “throw a little girl up in the air 
and catch her as she falls on the point of a big 
knife without hurting her at all.” (The knife 


was actually lowered at the last instant so the 
girl fell unharmed into the arms of the juggler.) 

The second day of our stay they arrived: 
two tall, husky men, three slender girls about 
eight years old, and several drummers. The 
two men were clad much like the other min- 
strels we had seen. The girls’ clothing con- 
sisted of a girdle of native cloth with a strip 
sewed onto it to form an apron in front and 
behind (fig. 79, a and b). White clay decora- 
tions around their eyes gave the impression of 
large, white, diamond-shaped goggles. Around 
the forehead they wore red headbands deco- 
rated with cowrie shells and sheep’s-mane 
“plumes.” Each carried, slung over her shoul- 
der, a medicine bag ornamented with brass 
rings. 

An exhibition was given late that afternoon 
in the open place before the palaver house. 
After a large mat was laid on the ground and 
the medicine bags thrown upon it, the jugglers 
took off most of their clothes. Then began the 
wonderful feats of which such tremendously 
enthusiastic accounts had been given us by our 
interpreter. The men of the troupe kept their 
acts moving briskly in the best vaudeville tra- 
dition. One would balance a girl on his head 
or shoulder and turn slowly around with her 
(fig. 79, b). One would run with a girl stand- 
ing in his hands, or spin or dance around with 
a rigid girl held out at arm’s length. In an- 
other act the two men stood opposite each 
other, 15 feet apart, each holding a rigidly 
horizontal girl in the hollow of his arms; then, 
simultaneously, they tossed the girls back and 
forth to each other. 

In the midst of this performance Chief Towe 
called a halt and ordered his troupe lined up 
before him. 

“Do the children forget their father when 
they return to town?” he asked, 

“No,” they chorused. 

Towe berated them soundly for not having 
sent him any part of the gifts they had re- 
ceived while on their last journey. Promises 
were made, and the performance resumed. 

The masterpiece, reserved for the end, was 
for us an anti-climax. One of the men took a 
rigid girl in his arms and laid her on the roof 
of a hut. (She was supposed to be dead while 
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in this rigid state.) With difSctilty he suc- 
ceeded in keeping her there, because the roof 
was steep; and she had just as much difficulty 
in maintaining her ‘‘dead” state. When at last 
she was balanced in position the husky fellow 
picked up a well-sharpened, double-edged 
sword and held it point upward. At a signal 
the girl rolled down upon the point. At this 
instant the assembled spectators of all ages and 
conditions held their breath and closed their 
eyes to shut out the horrible spectacle. A 
sigh of relief went up as they saw that no blood 
flowed. No one seemed to have noticed that 


the dancer changed the position of the sword 
from the perpendicular to the horizontal at 
the proper instant by a quick and dextrous 
turn of the wrist. 

Next day, when the performers were about 
to repeat this act, Towc absolutely forbade it 
as too risky. He would take no chances on 
having blood flow in his town, thus bringing 
blood-guilt upon it. 

In a variation of this act jugglers sometimes 
toss the girls to and fro, pretending to catch 
them on the points of their swords, but actu- 
ally catching them in their arms.^^ 


DANCING 

The best dances (gbwogi) were seen at Abi The spear dance Towe did for us himself, 
za in Gio. Towe had sent for the champion boasting that he was “still a youth” and could 

farm-cutter (fig. 79, e},^^ Toward evening do as well as the next. Dressed in a much-em- 

he appeared — a slender, hollow-cheeked, red- broidered bubu (robe) with that precious top 

eyed individual — accompanied by a number hat of his pulled down tight on his head, he 

of men. On his head was the helmet his posi- looked a most incongruous figure in that crowd 

tion entitled him to wear. His dress was a of meagerly clad men, women, and children, 

cloth worn between the legs and drawn up The dance consisted of many steps and leaps, 

under his belt in front and back, leaving about after each of which he threw his spear high 

6 inches of free, ruffled ends. Sticking out into the air and dexterously caught it as it 
from these, next to his skin, was a small bunch came down point-first, 
of oilpalm leaflets. As the company drew After his spear dance Towe favored us with 
nearer, one of the followers separated himself a war dance. For this he changed to a red 

from his fellows and stood beside the cham- velvet bubu but did not discard his high hat. 

pion. These two then began to dance back- In this dance he was joined by the town 

ward and forward, striking attitudes as if “singer.” The onlookers, standing in a circle 

cutting bush. The rest of their company beat around Towe and his “singer,” represented the 

time on tortoise shells. Occasionally the enemy. 

champion uttered a resounding whoop and Weapon in hand, Towe danced, rushed, 
the dance became increasingly violent, but it charged, and lunged toward different parts 

always remained graceful. When they came of the group, bringing down an imaginary 

near the palaver house, Towe went out to meet enemy with each spear thrust. His chief min- 

and greet them. The two dancers knelt on the strel followed, chanting, singing encourage- 

ground before him and were commended for ment, cutting off and gathering up in panto- 

their fine effort. “Tonight,” he said, “you mime the heads of the slain. When these did 

sleep here; tomorrow go to my farm.” They not fall fast enough, Towe was urged on by 

did not retire that night with “hunger sticking his partner with shouts and yells of defiance, 
the two sides of the stomach together,” to which Towe added his own bellowings. 

the impaled girls aloft “pierced through and through.” 
No blood flowed. The girls were taken into the witch 
doctor’s hut, from which they presently emerged 
safe and well. The illusion seems to have been com- 
plete. Seabrook makes no attempt to explain what 
happened. As the feat took place at night, we suspect 
the substitution of dummies. 

"See p. 156. 


^ See pp. 252 and 434. 

“William B. Seabrook (1931, pp. 123-24) claims to 
have seen this act performed at night by jugglers at a 
place on the French Ivory Coast, apparently not far 
from the Liberian frontier. Each of the two jugglers 
tossed a girl into the air with the right hand and im- 
paled her on an iron sword, held stiffly upright in the 
left. They then paraded through the crowd bearing 
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After enough victims had been slain and the 
red robe become somewhat sodden with per- 
spiration the fight was concluded, and there 
appeared a company of musicians. The chief 
drummer, carrying a large talking drum, wore 
his old war-leader’s costume with seed-pod 
rattles fastened to his ankles (fig. 78, f). He 


was accompanied by two others who had 
similar but smaller drums, a man with an iron 
war bell, and another with a gourd rattle. 
They played the victory song, to the stirring 
notes of which Towe and his chief minstrel 
marched proudly around the town, with ev- 
eryone following in procession. 


GAMES 


The African tribesmen also have several 
types of games which they play during their 
leisure. When farm work is not pressing and 
there is no urgent project on hand, such as 
weaving a net or building a house, there are 
many hours when the men are free to sit 
around in the palaver house, or on the ledge 
under the eaves of a house. Some individuals 
will while away these hours with a game. 

The “Board” Game. Foremost among na- 
tive games is the “board” game.^^ The players 
sit on opposite sides of a board containing two 
rows of six cup-like holes (fig. 74, a). (Those 
seen in Gbunde had seven to the row.) Usu- 
ally, but not invariably, there is also a larger 
hole at each end of the board for the captured 
pieces. Formerly, in the north, much time, 
skill, and energy were expended to make some 
of these boards beautiful and worthy of being 
handed down in the family. In the southeast a 
roughly hewn plank with depressions for the 
pieces is in general use. If no board is avail- 
able those desiring to play the game hollow out 
a series of shallow depressions in the hard 
earth. The game is played with small stones, 
hard seeds, or oilpalm nuts. The Mano also use 
small, hollow pieces of iron shaped like seeds. 

In most sections only men and older boys 
play this game, but in Sapa and Tie the women 
and girls also play it. Though we had seen it 
played hundreds of times in Liberia and in the 
Cameroun, we had never seen it played by 
women before we went to Tie. 

The rules for playing vary with different 
tribes, sometimes with different localities or 
sections of a tribe. Players may even make 
their own rules. In general, however, all these 
rules are much alike. Since they have often 

^sakp^e, Gbunde; ma, Mano; babudu, Sapa; 
gba bu lu^ Tie; mana, Kpslle; bwo^ Bassa. 

“ Migeod, 1926, p. 283. 


been described, there is no need to repeat them 
here. Migeod,^^ for example, has described the 
game as played by the Mende. The GbundE, 
Gbandc, and Loma play it in a very similar 
way. 

The game may be played merely as a pastime 
or for stakes, such as a bit of cotton or a few 
cola nuts (north only), small handfuls of rice, 
palm kernels, or whatever is available. 

“Playing Government.” Sapa women 
sometimes indulge in a somewhat boisterous 
horseplay known as “playing Government.” 
This seems to develop spontaneously when a 
group of gossiping women begins to feel hilari- 
ous. One of them suggests, “Let’s carry Charlie 
King!”^^ There are shouts of approval, and 
they all rush into their houses and seize and 
put on any men’s clothes they can put their 
hands on. One of their number becomes 
“Charlie King,” another, “District Commis- 
sioner,” and the rest are “soldiers.” Charlie 
and the D.C. are carried in improvised ham- 
mocks while the rest follow singing, clapping 
hands in time, and dancing. This procession 
goes to nearby towns exhibiting the two dis- 
tinguished personages and mimicking the con- 
duct of those they are impersonating, to their 
own huge enjoyment and that of the whole 
community. 

Wrestling.2^ The Gbunde, our informants 
there stated, do not wrestle.^^ The Mano and 
Gio, on the other hand, are particularly fond 
of this sport. In most tribes only men and 
boys wrestle; in Sapa, women also enjoy it. 

The Mano formerly had wrestling matches 
at the market place on market days, but now 
the matches take place after rice-cutting “bees” 
are over. After the harvest is gathered the 

President of Liberia in 1928, 

®*See also p. 91. 

^ zOi Gio; baufo, Sapa; ba^ Tie. 
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workers go to town and there indulge in festiv- 
ities which end in song and wrestling. Some- 
times the champions of different quarters of a 
town are matched against each other. Some- 
times the best men present enter the ring. If it 
is an inter clan or intertribal affair, the whole 
countryside is on hand to witness it and cheer 
the favorites. The intertribal matches are 
mostly betwen the Mano champions and those 
of Ge and Gio. These last the Mano acknowl- 
edge as surpassing themselves in strength. The 
champion of the Gio was a cross-eyed man 
named Siawe, of Towai Town, who was one 
of our hammock men. No one had ever been 
able to throw him. These matches all take 
place late in the afternoon or on moonlight 
nights, never in the morning or at noon, ac- 
cording to Mano informants. 

In Sapa and Tic the matches are held in the 
dry season before farm cutting has begun. 

When the two opponents start to wrestle 
(Mano and Gio), they stand facing each 
other, bring up their arms to shoulder height, 
and interlace hands. Then they release the 
hands of one side, each slaps his own thigh, 
and they come to grips. With one arm each 
tries to get a crook around the other’s neck. 
Any sort of feint or hold is permissible. 

Rules differ locally and with different 
tribes.^® A general rule is that the pair must be 
rather well matched. Upon this largely de- 
pends a wrestler’s acceptance or refusal of a 
challenge. (These champions of the hinter- 
land are no less concerned for their reputa- 
tions than are those of our “civilized” world.) 
The Sapa and Tie require that an opponent be 
thrown on his back and that both his shoulders 
touch the ground before he can be declared 
the loser. In Mano and Gio it suffices for a 
wrestler to be thrown so that any part of his 
body other than the knee touches the ground. 

The winner is loudly acclaimed (Mano and 
Gio) with shouts of “Hou!” With very con- 
scious and evident pride he goes to a seat 
where he is surrounded and congratulated. 
His more intimate well-wishers grasp and work 
his arms. The small of his back is massaged 
and kneaded “to make it strong.” His head is 

^On the whole, we found the rules governing 
these contests in Mano and Gio to be much like those 
governing similar contests among the Ngumba of the 


seized at the temples “to stretch the forehead” 
(give him skill). Girls crowd around with 
small presents. Rice is thrown into the air. 

Medicine for success in wrestling is often 
obtained from one who has himself been a 
famous champion. This the Mano keeps in his 
mouth during a contest, after having first 
rubbed it on the soles of his feet. The Gio 
keeps his in a small raffia bag which he holds in 
his hand. As he leaves his seat to wrestle he 
throws it to a small boy to hold, which the boy 
does, clasping it securely in both hands. The 
Sapa formerly went to Solo,^'^ a big medicine 
man, for this “winning” medicine. It was put 
in a tiny antelope horn which was firmly at- 
tached to the wrestler’s hair during the contest. 

Gambling. The Liberian tribesman is just 
as fond of gambling as the other tribesmen of 
the West Coast. Most commonly played is 
the game in which cowrie shells are used as 
dice. The open side of the shell is broken off 
and the remaining part is filled with black 
beeswax. This is entirely a game of chance. 

We sat in on a typical party in a Mano 
palaver house. The group of half a dozen play- 
ers was seated on the mat-covered floor around 
a small mat. Each player in turn rubbed his 
hands on his medicine, which lay out of sight 
under the edge of the mat, took the four 
cowrie-dice, shook them in his hands, then 
tossed them into the air, caught them as they 
fell, gave his arm a quick twist, and threw 
them down on the mat, snapping his fingers as 
he threw them. His luck depended on how 
many of the shells fell “black up” or “white 
up.” This game was being played as the 
Kpelle play it: all four dice white up, all black 
up, or half white and half black — player wins. 
Three black and one white up, or vice versa 
— player loses. 

The stakes were handfuls of uncarded cot- 
ton. The game broke up when one man had 
won most of the cotton and suddenly remem- 
bered that he had work which must be done 
“one time quick” (immediately). 

This was a mild game and soon over. We 
were told that games sometimes last for days, 
or even a week or longer. As the play con- 

southern Cameroun. The rules in Sapa and Tie were 
more like those of the Bulu and some other Fang 
tribes. ^ See p. 377. 
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tinues and the inherent passion for gambling 
takes possession of each of the players, the 
stakes are increased to more valuable articles 
and to money. Finally, clothing and posses- 
sions and persons over whom they have con- 
trol are “put up.” 

Paramount Chief Towe’s father, also a pow- 
erful Gio chief, considered this game so de- 
moralizing that he prohibited its being played 
within his jurisdiction, saying, “One who plays 
with the cowries never can get ahead.” In 
general, Liberian chiefs seem to set a sort of 
police- watch over the players to prevent 
fights.^® 

A more harmless game, called st^ appears to 
be the favorite of the Mano, Ge, and Gio 
(fig. 100, g). It is played with tops, which are 
made by working a hole through an oilpalm 
nut, then inserting a pointed skewer of raffia 
midrib. In a shady spot outside of town, either 
on the path or beside it, a circle is drawn with 
a stick. Inside this circle the ground is dug up 
and smoothed and a mat laid. Around the edges 
of the mat a vine is laid to define the limits of 
the spinning area. Any number may play, but 
only four may spin their tops within the circle 

“This game is played in the same manner in the 
southern Cameroun, where it was introduced by the 
"Monrovians,” the native Liberian troops the Ger- 
mans brought in when they first came to occupy the 
country. We have known of games there lasting for 
as long as two weeks. Now and then a player, after 


at any given time. There is no limit to the 
number of tops one may have. Each player 
tries to spin his tops so as to knock those" of 
others out of the ring. Tops so knocked out 
become his own. Anyone losing all his tops 
may borrow from another by giving him some 
small thing as security or by agreeing to give 
him a greater number of tops than he has bor- 
rowed. 

Once, during a half-day’s enforced leisure, 
we joined a group of youths and boys looking 
on at one ox these games. Most of the men 
were out of town that day, and those who re- 
mained were all playing. As we watched we 
grew as enthusiastic as the rest of the onlook- 
ers, joining them in their exclamations of en- 
couragement for the winning players and their 
groans for the losers. The spinning and pick- 
ing up went on so fast that it took a nimble eye 
to follow even a single player’s tops. We 
could not see how each one was able to keep 
track of his own in the whirling lot. 

The Gbunde play a gambling game with 
small balls of elephant bone, but we could not 
get anyone to let us see a set of these balls or 
tell us how it is played. 


gambling away everything he possessed and becom- 
ing the slave of another, would start a quarrel in sheer 
desperation. Words led to blows, the seizing of 
weapons, and inflicting of wounds, sometimes result- 
ing in a death or two. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND TRADE 

THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


I N THE north the social structure is sub- 
stantially that common to the Mandingo 
proper and all tribes considered as belonging 
to the Mands groups. In the southeast, espe- 
cially Half-Grebo, this is modified in some re- 
spects by European influences. 

THE HOUSEHOLD 

The unit of society is the household. This 
may consist of a married couple, or of a man 
and his wives and their children, together with 
any dependents he may possess. They live 
together in one house or in a compound (north 
only) or in adjacent houses. They work to- 
gether to furnish the food and most other 
things necessary to their existence, thus con- 
stituting a real social unit — which is not, 
however, as close as the household in our 
meaning of the term. 

When the husband has a number of wives 
each of them may manage her own house, or 
several of them may have a compound in com- 
mon. The husband is by turns the guest, one 
may say, of each of his wives. When he has a 
superfluity of them some of the wives may live 
out in farm hamlets, where they practically 
lead a separate existence. 

THE FAMILY 

A number of related households constitutes 
the family, a highly organized unit that func- 
tions to secure its members against want and 
danger and injustice. The head of each family 
is its oldest male member, as long as he is quali- 
fied by the possession of his full bodily and 
mental powers. It may thus be said that the 
family consists of its head and his brothers and 
all their children and grandchildren. In addi- 
tion there are the “serfs” that belong to the 

^Dependents, sometimes called “serfs,” could in- 
clude: (i) young men voluntarily allied to a chief for 
protection against questionable justice (fugitives, p. 
423); (2) temporary bond servants unable to meet an 
obligation and giving their services until the matter can 
be worked out (see below, p. 164); (3) children 


family as a whole, and formerly there were 
also the slaves and pawns. 

In common with people in many other parts 
of West Africa, the Liberian hinterlander of 
either sex remains throughout life a member 
of the family into which he was born. Mar- 
riage does not affect the relationship. This 
fact accounts for a number of laws and cus- 
toms, notably in regard to marriage contracts, 
guardianship of children, and so on.^ 

From this it would appear that the number 
of families would remain unchanged; actually, 
new families arise from time to time in a man- 
ner explained by Westermann: ® 

A householder settles in an uninhabited part [of 
the clan’s territory] and there founds a new village 
and thus, in time, his descendants gradually achieve 
the rank of a separate family. The feeling of homo- 
geneity with the older family does not become lost, 
but naturally becomes lessened in proportion to the 
degree in which the original family branches out. 
Thus the individual members of this family unit not 
only become unknown to each other, but also do not 
know that they are related to each other. But in spite 
of this, they do form a unit, and also possess an in- 
fallibly distinguishing mark by which they can be 
recognized; i.e., their common taboo. 

Today this “common denominator” is some- 
times disregarded. The Gbunde say that if a 
man from one town comes to another with 
the object of finding a wife, and finds a suit- 
able woman, they may marry even though 
they have the same family taboo. They are 
not considered to be related unless the rela- 
tionship can be traced. 

Family taboos are usually inherited from the 
father; but the first petition of a Gbundc or 
Loma in distress, “O my Mother, come help 
me now!” points to a time when children 
took their mother’s rather than their father’s 
taboo.** 

“given” to a big man to be raised and, more recently, 
taught or sent to school; (4) apprentices; (5) young 
men bound by temporary marriage agreements (see 
p. 188). 

^See also pp. i86 ff. and 415 if. 

* Westermann, 1921, p. 56. ^ See also p. 349. 
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Family ties are very strong. Within it all 
persons of one generation are addressed by the 
same title by members of other generations: 
‘‘father,” “brother,” and so on. It is owing to 
this custom that the foreigner is so often misled 
into upbraiding a native employee when he 
asks leave of absence, or explains for the second 
or third time that he has been away, to help 
bury father or mother. 

The family’s interests take precedence over 
those of the household. For example, the col- 
lective earnings of the household are not its 
own exclusive property. Except in the south- 
east, there seems to be no assessment upon the 
wealth of the household until some palaver 
“catches” the family; but when trouble comes 
there is a call for help and every household 
must contribute. 

THE FAMILY HEAD \ 

Although custom, in general, requires that 
the family head be the oldest member of the 
family, he must be chosen and inducted into 
office by the elders of the family. 

Upon the death or retirement from office of 
the family head in Loma and Mano his oldest 
surviving brother is usually chosen to succeed 
him. Some of the Loma stated that a town 
chief sometimes forced a favorite upon a family 
as its head, against the wishes of the family and 
in violation of custom. While the family must 
accept such an individual — for so long as they 
let him live — they will despise and disregard 
him and refuse to help him in any way or work 
for him as they would for the rightful suc- 
cessor. They will look upon and serve the 
customary successor as though he were in 
office as their “father,” while the one forced 
upon them will have to be content with the 
outward form of service. In Gio, however, it 
was stated that no town chief had ever, as far 
as the old informants knew, been known to go 
against a family’s wishes in choosing a new 
family head. 

The family head is the keeper of the family 
medicines and must make the necessary sacri- 
fices to them to “keep them fit.” He is the 
family treasurer and custodian of the family 


property. Included in this property, in the 
southeast, are cattle; money; the proceeds of 
fines coming to the family when it, as a whole, 
wins a case; and the elder’s chair, spear, and 
staff. In Gio, his fly-brush and the skin he 
carries about with him to sit upon are heir- 
looms in his custody. Some of the Tie stated 
that dowry prices received were formerly 
handed over to him, in return for which he 
had to see to it that wives were provided for 
all the young men as soon as they became of 

He feels himself responsible for all the 
members of the family, but — excepting those 
of his own immediate household and those 
family members who, because of illness or age, 
cannot do so for themselves — he does not 
need to provide clothing or nourishment. He 
is concerned with their initiation into the cults 
in adolescence, is generally consulted in mar- 
riage and Other affairs, and is the family’s advo- 
cate in all dealings with higher authorities. He 
must see to it that the family honor is upheld 
and that its pride does not suffer. In short, he 
is the “big father” to whom all look for coun- 
sel, guidance, and help; and it is by this term of 
affection that all his family address him. 

In this role of family-father he now and 
then has the unpleasant task of informing the 
town chief that the family has tired of a mem- 
ber and refuses to assume any further respon- 
sibility for him, because he has proved himself 
to be a scalliwag and the cause of too many 
palavers, putting a financial drain on the family, 
as well as giving it a bad reputation. This 
member is probably asked to leave town, in 
which event he attaches himself to some chief 
in a distant town. 

THE TOWN AND THE CLAN 

The town or half-town is formed of a num- 
ber of families. There were, for instance, four 
families in the large Mano town of Busi, six 
medium-sized ones in the Loma town of Yala, 
and nine in the now small town of Bwejumbo 
in Sapa. It may be that its chief was confusing 
households with families, but as the Sapa towns 
were skeletons of what they once were, it is 


®The family head is called lala sogi in Gbunde; 
gbwei, Mano; gu dei, Gio; nye kugu (man old), Half- Grebo; ny5 kalagba (man big), Sapa. 
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not impossible that what is left of the original 
population of Bwejumbo represents nine fami- 
lies. 

The section of the town in which one fam- 
ily lives is called ny3 in Mano. Colloquially 
it is spoken of as “the quarter” by the Americo- 
Liberians. Sometimes all but one of the fami- 
lies leave a town. This happened to the Tie 
town of Baobli where there is only one family 
left, at present, in its twenty-five remaining 
huts. 

A number of towns, half-towns, and hamlets 
form the clan and a number of clans form the 
tribe. As a political entity, it is the clan and 
not the tribe that counts in Liberia. 

As each family claims descent from a com- 
mon ancestor, so also do all the families com- 
posing the clan claim ancestry from one and 
the same person. Clan members, like family 
members, may have a common taboo, though 
this is not necessarily so. Thus the “real 
people” of the clan are the old settlers. In the 
days of slavery they were the freemen. They 
included all persons born of free parents, or 
of a free man legally wedded to a bond- woman 
or slave woman. In the north such a slave 
woman must not have been acquired by pur- 
chase. A freeman always remained a freeman 
in his own land. Even if he was taken captive 
and reduced to slavery by the enemy, this did 
not alter his status at home. Immediately upon 
being freed he automatically took his old place 
in society. No free person could be sold; 
though he could in some circumstances be 
given in pawn for a limited time by his clan 
(not town) chief, it was stated in Gbunde and 
Loma. No free woman could marry a slave 
or be given to one as his wife.® 

Outsiders who have had permission to move’ 
in constitute another group within this society. 
(North.) These “strangers” may, after a few 
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generations, be counted as belonging to the 
land, but they will never be one with the clan, 
because of their different ancestry. 

From this it can be seen that the social co- 
hesion of these people rests on a feeling of 
kinship. The ties are strongest among the 
Gbunde and Loma whose tribal organization 
more nearly corresponds to that of the more 
highly organized Mandingos; probably strong- 
est of all among the Loma, who have an out- 
standing reputation for implicit obedience to 
authority.® Yet this did not prevent inter-clan 
warfare in Loma. 

In Sapa and Tie the social ties are loosest, 
more nearly approaching those of some of the 
southern Cameroon tribes. The individual, the 
householder, even the family, appear able to 
pick up and go elsewhere to live when and as 
they please; and there is no way of bringing 
them back. One Tie town in which we 
stopped was only half of its former size be- 
cause one of its families had decided to leave. 
The paramount chief could no nothing to pre- 
vent their going and thus breaking up the 
town. 

In Half-Grebo, on the other hand, if an in- 
dividual or a household leaves to settle else- 
where without first securing permission, he 
may be brought back even from another clan’s 
territory. If he has a wife and children the 
simplest method is to take these, whereupon 
the man will follow. In Sapa and Tie the 
women and children cannot be taken. 

Bond-Servants, Pawns, and Slaves. In a 
society where there is little incentive to in- 
dustry, men seldom sell their services for a 
long period except to work off debts or other 
obligations. The custom of binding oneself to 
a creditor is less common than it once was, 
but it still exists.® Formerly a man could pawn 
his wife or child in settlement of debts or 


®The Tie seem to have been an exception. See p. 
442. 

'^Sometimes a man who has been constantly con- 
scripted for, work in his own town seeks refuge with 
a friend in the hope that he may be allowed to set up 
a home in his friend’s town. If he wishes to reside 
there permanently, the friend asks his father’s consent. 
If the father agrees, the stranger is shown a house. A 
stranger who has no particular friend in the town goes 
to the chief for permission to settle. In Gio it was 
formerly the custom to give the chief a gown of 


homespun for such a privilege. There was no other 
obligation attached. See also p. 176. 

®For this reason they are preferred to any others as 
soldiers for the Liberian army. According to one of 
the officers, “You give them orders to bring in their 
own mothers to carry loads, to do any sort of work, 
or even to be punished, and they will do so.” To ap- 
reciate fully what this means one must have a first- 
and knowledge of the degree of affection that binds 
the African tribesman to his mother. 

® For examples, see pp. 263 and 439. 
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palavers.^® Children of slaves who were born 
and remained in the house of their parents, 
unless made free, were in general included in 
this class. (North.) 

As compared with the slave, the bond-serv- 
ant was at a disadvantage in that he could not 
buy freedom for himself; but like the slave he 
could be, and often was, given his freedom as a 
reward for faithful service. Now and then a 
bond-servant rose to an important position and 
even acquired considerable wealth through in- 
nate ability. 

Slaves were acquired in war or by purchase. 
A purchaser preferred those coming from such 
a distance that it would be extremely difficult 
or impossible for them to return home if they 
should run away. 

Their lot does not seem to have been a hard 
one.^^ Cureau^^ points out that the white 
man tends to confuse slavery in Africa with 
“the slave-trade and the horrors which white 
slave-traders practiced.” Among primitive 
Africans the slave was, as he describes it, “a 
super-added member of the family, an artificial 
child,” whose daily life was, to all intents, no 
different from that of a freeman. If he was 
able and energetic he might gain influence in 
the community. If he lacked enterprise he 
was contented to have a master “behind” him 
to relieve him of the responsibility of looking 
out for his own security. And there was al- 
ways the possibility of his being set free or of 
buying his freedom. 

It is true that a slave might be used as the 
piece de resistance at a cannibal feast, or killed 
for medicine-making purposes or to accom- 
pany a dead master on his death journey, or be 
sold, or given as a present. But these were not 
everyday happenings, and if we know any- 
thing of the fatalistic attitude of the African, 
the slave’s future did not weigh heavily on 
him. Indeed, one of the greatest obstacles to 
freeing the slave in primitive Africa was his 
own indifference and his contentment with his 

See also p. 439. 

^ See also pp. 441-42. 

“Cureau, 1915, pp. 136 ff. 

“The same attitude is brought out by Du Bose 
Heyward in his novel "Mamba^s Daughters,’^ in which 
Mamba, the South Carolinian Negress, schemes and 
works until she has secured a place iii the household 
of the “right kind’" of white folks, in order to have 


lot. This is very well illustrated by Cureau: 

There are certain man-eating tribes living on the 
Lower Ubangi who preserve their human game for 
the necessities of daily consumption. . . . The ap- 
pointed victims enjoy comparative freedom whie 
awaiting their end and are denied none of the de- 
lights which render the Negro’s life attractive, such 
as idleness, good food, a soft bed, and so on. The 
captain of a French steamer, who had put in at one of 
these villages . . . recognized, in the crowd which 
came running down to the river-bank, a man who was 
a stranger to that district, and who had lately served 
as steersman on his boat. When questioned as to 
what he was doing there, the man replied that he was 
a captive in the village, and as such was destined some 
day or other to fill the cooking-pots of his masters. 
The captain thereupon offered to carry him off. It 
would have been an easy matter. . . . He refused, 
because at the time he was enjoying all the luxuries 
of life, and the prospect of the knife had consequently 
no power to disturb him. The boat left without him. 

The Age Classes. In Half-Grebo all men 
and boys are organized into four age classes, 
each with its particular functions. This organ- 
ization is substantially the same as that of the 
Grebo described by Bishop Payne some 
seventy-five years ago. There appear to be 
corresponding classes in other tribes of the 
southeast, but we were able to learn very 
little about them. The Yumbo '^^ oi the 
Mano is similar to the Gofa^ the warrior class 
of Half-Grebo which has broad governmental 
powers. The Half-Grebo classes follow: 

Class L The Shemne or Mosquitoes (John- 
ston’s Kimbo),^^ This is the youngest group, 
composed of boys up to eleven or twelve years 
of age. They are so called because there are 
so many of them and, like mosquitoes, “they 
do not eat much.” The leader of these Mos- 
quitoes is a member of the third class. (See 
below.) He keeps in his house the drums be- 
longing to these little fellows. (Each age class 
has its own drums.) He rules over them, and it 
is their duty to serve him. When he has given 
orders even the fathers of the boys have noth- 

them “back” of her whenever her daughter gets into 
trouble — which frequently happens. 

“Cureau, 1915, pp. 49-50. 

“Quoted by Johnston, 1906b, vol. 2, pp. 1074 ff. 

“See pp. 237 and 272 ff. 

“Each clan seems to have a different name for 
these classes, but they are all similarly constituted. 

“Johnston, 1906b, vol, 2, p. 1078. 
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ing to say. The boys help him make his farm 
and do any other work he may require. They 
may be called upon at any time for any work 
they are capable of doing. Their principal 
prerequisites are obtained from their collective 
services during the busy season. It is surpris- 
ing how much work can be and is done by 
small African boys. They have a treasury, 
hold meetings, discipline their own members 
and, in general, conduct their affairs much in 
the manner of our own Four-H Club and kin- 
dred boys’ organizations. 

Class IL The Pubodu, literally “Wood 
Ashes” (Johnston’s Kedibo)}-^ This name is 
given the group because they often sleep on 
the ground or floor beside a fire and by morn- 
ing are white from the ashes. In this class are 
the boys and youths between the ages of 
eleven and seventeen or eighteen. Like Class I, 
they are under the leadership of a man of the 
third class and must perform any kind of work 
he gives them to do. This is usually work not 
easily done by the boys of Class I. They assist 
in building houses — getting roofing and other 
material, plastering the walls, and such jobs. 
They also have a treasury, hold meetings, and 
conduct the affairs of their group about the 
same as Class L 

The Sapa and Tie class corresponding to 
this is also called fubodu. Its services can be 
had for odd jobs about town — farm cutting, 
carrying, harvesting, or what not — by paying 
a consideration to their leader. Upon joining 
this age class a boy must contribute a dog to 
make a feast for the members. 

Class IIL The Glaro or Warriors. This 
is composed of two groups. 

Group A. The Klaklabe; that is, “de ting 
what bite proppah, like peppah.” To this 
group belong the young unmarried men who 
have come out of Class II; hence, it is a sort of 
bachelor’s club. They are the young warriors, 
the heroes of town brawls. Whenever one of 
these quarrels starts they must rush up and 
energetically participate. (Good training for 
future combats.) Dmring farm cutting, when- 
ever trees are found in which there are nests 

^Johnston, 1906b, vol. 2, p. 1078. 

““The Glaro class is also called Sedibo or simply 
Bia Bd€ in some parts of Half-Grebo; and Bia Boz in 
Sapa and Tie. It corresponds to Johnston’s Sedibo 
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of the large tree-wasps, this group is called 
upon to fell them. To stand and allow oneself 
to be stung is a matter of honor* If a honey 
tree is located, they often get an order from 
their leader to get the honey without using 
fire to smoke out or kill the bees. Armed only 
with machetes and axes they set forth. As 
already noted, they are often sent with ex- 
perienced hunters as hunting dogs to track 
game, to become keen observers, and learn to 
detect the trails of men and animals. In short, 
they are called upon to do anything that may 
be useful in the training and hardening of raw 
recruits. In war they join the more experi- 
enced fighters. 

Group B. Th.t Go-fa, These are the real and 
seasoned fighters, the crack troops, as con- 
trasted with the Klaklabs, Every member of 
this group must have at least one wife and be 
the owner of a house. The “bush goat” (the 
black forest antelope, Cephalophus niger) is 
their animal, and every male of the species 
killed must be given to them. (Upon the fe- 
males they have no claim.) They may give to 
members of the other age groups only parts 
taken from the right foreleg and right hind- 
leg. 

The Gofa group of Nyaaka (Webo clan) 
caused considerable local excitement two years 
before we reached those parts, when the wife 
of one of its members ran away from home. 
As soon as her absence was known the signal 
calling together all the local members of the 
group was beaten out on the Gofd*s private 
drum. About twenty-three of them came rush- 
ing together, heard what had happened, and 
ran off in pursuit. The woman was overtaken, 
seized, dragged to the edge of a stream, and 
there used in turn by all the men present. 
That she soon became unconscious did not 
deter them. After the last man had done with 
her she was ducked in the stream several times. 
This incident is proof that the old organiza- 
tion still exists intact, and when necessary takes 
drastic action. 

Bishop Payne, as quoted by Johnston, says 
of Class III among the Grebo proper: 

(1906b, vol. 2, p. 1075). 

“^See also p. 85. 

““ See p. 85. 

Johnston, 1906b, vol. 2, p. 1075. 
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The most influential class in every Grebo 
community is Sedibo. This is most emphatically 
“the house of representatives,” the popular house, for 
it is composed of all males beyond the age of twenty, 
except the patriarchs. Usually, as soon as a young 
man is married and has a home he pays into the treas- 
ury of the Sedibo a bullock, a goat, half a bushel of 
rice, and thenceforth, unless convicted of witchcraft, 
he is entitled to all the rights and privileges of the 
Sedibo. These combine the legislative and executive 
powers, for although the patriarchs may originate and 
advise, the Sedibo must discuss and resolve before any 
action can be had or law passed, and they meet and 
make laws at any time, and in relation to almost any- 
thing. They meet and decide that a man has stolen 
something, and for the offence make him pay a fowl, 
or all that he possesses, according to their temper 
towards him. They determine that a man has been 
guilty of witchcraft, and give him gedu (sassywood) 
to kill him. The fines imposed by this body are 
divided according to hereditary right. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if a bullock is slaughtered (fines are almost 
always paid in something to eat) , one man by heredi- 
tary right takes the shoulder, another the neck, etc. 
These rights owe their origin to the same causes as 
titles in Europe: they were given to ancestors for 
some services rendered, and have come down in 
lineal descent to posterity.” 

Class IV. The Bo (Johnston's Nyekbade ^"^). 
These constitute the patriarchs who form 
the council of elders of the clan. They derive 
their name from the bo, the zebra antelope 
(Cephalophus doria), which ^'belongs” to 
them and must be given to them whenever 
killed. They must also be given all the broad- 
horned bongos, bo (Boocercus euryceros). In 
contrast with Class III, which demands only 
males of its animal, Class IV demands both 
males and females. Like the warriors, they 
may give part of the right fore and hind legs 
to others as they see fit. 

Besides acting as a sort of upper house or 
council to assist in town and clan matters, the 
Bo have the duty of arranging for big feasts 
and dances. 

Again quoting Bishop Payne: ^5 

“The constitution of the Grebo tribe is patriarchal, 
although the government is almost purely democratic. 
There are in it twelve families . , . deriving their 

Johnston, 1906b, voL 2, p. 1076. 

Johnston, 1906b, voL 2, pp. 1074-75. 

“The town chief is called the ta masa gi, Loma*, 


names from the emigrant patriarch or father. . . . In 
nearly every one of the Grebo settlements . . . there 
are parts of these families, having in each case their 
distinct head-man or patriarch, who usually occupies 
a particular portion of the town, with his sons, grand- 
sons, and relatives round him. 

“. . . the patriarchs collectively constitute an upper 
court or senate. To this body belongs the right of 
originating plans for promoting the public weal; to 
them are referred questions involving international 
[inter-tribal] rights. In all matters of grave interest, 
whether domestic or foreign, the voice of the pa- 
triarchs must be heard.” 

The Town Chief.^® When a household or 
a family founds a new town, its head naturally 
takes upon himself the function of chief. The 
succession is usually hereditary. If others 
come to live in the same place they will, of 
course, be subject to the ruling head. If there 
are two or more families of equal rank, wealth, 
antiquity — local Mayflower descendants — in 
the town, they may elect a chief from each 
family in turn. 

The town chief is always subject to the clan 
chief. It is scarcely necessary to state that the 
clan chief prefers town chiefs whom he can 
influence. Formerly, when new settlements 
were naade in the clan’s territory by the clan 
chiefs serfs, slaves, or captives, the clan chief 
could set up as town chief whomever he 
chose, irrespective of the will of the people. 
Old Gio men affirmed that the clan chief had 
the right, in those days, to depose and even 
sell a disobedient town chief and that they 
knew of instances where this actually had been 
done. 

A town chief can be seized and punished, 
even killed, for extreme harshness or cruelty 
or for making bad medicine to harm people. 
The case of such a town chief, named Dun, 
was cited. Dun was ‘‘born a witch person,” 
made harmful medicine, and did much that was 
disliked by his people. When it came to light 
that he had gone so far as to kill some of 
them, the town elders had him seized and 
forced him to drink a decoction of sasswood, 
from the effects of which he immediately 
died. Then, to prevent any member of his 

plei domi, Mano; pot dei (town’s father), Gio; nvoroba 
(town’s father), Grebo and Half-Grebo; voolo kon 
jibli (town belong to big man or father). Tie. 
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family from ever again getting into office, all 
of its members were exiled. 

A Mano chief may be forced to give up His 
office, and his family to give up the right of 
succession, to another, if the family collec- 
tively has nothing with, which to keep up his 
establishment. “The quarter [family] becomes 
poor and breaks up.” Then the wealthiest and 
most influential man of another family is 
chosen to fill the place. This is also done when 
a town chief dies bankrupt and his heir is in 
similar straits. 

In Half-Grebo and Sapa (and probably in 
Tic), the town chief can be deposed and re- 
placed by some worthy member of his family 
— “one man he got good fashun.” In Half- 
Grebo the family heads and town elders, and 
in Sapa the bodb (high priest) and the boloba 
(speaker), in council with the elders, have the 
power to depose a town chief. 

The town chief has several responsibilities. 
He must care for and feed the town medicines 
(except in Half-Grebo where it is the duty of 
the high priest); care for the town property 
(in the north); represent the town in all pub- 
lic matters, and also at the court of the para- 
mount chief; see that the orders of the latter, 
as well as those of the cult leader (north espe- 
cially), and also the laws of the land are car- 
ried out; see that strangers are cared for and 
provided with food and shelter, and in the 
event of their death that they are buried, and 
possibly given a funeral feast. (In Loma it was 
said that this was the paramount chiefs busi- 
ness.) In Half-Grebo he must see that the 
“town meat,” when there is any, is justly dis- 
tributed.^'^ 

Nevertheless, in his own town the chief is 
little more than the executive head of his coun- 
cil of elders, which probably includes some 
Poro officials. To act without their sanction 
would be considered to be autocratic and 
would invite the displeasure or enmity of the 
council. These socialist-democratic bodies 
have a manner of ridding themselves of auto- 
crats — a fact few chiefs allow themselves to 
forget. 

Such significant matters as the town^s ap- 
pearance, the spirit animating its people, the 
treatment of guests, the regard or disregard for 

®^See p. 89. 


authority and the customs of the fathers, 
largely reflect the chiefs personality. If he is a 
strong and fairly just character he can usually 
manage well unaided. Otherwise he may be 
forced to appeal for help to local ecclesiastical 
authority in the form of an influential Poro 
leader. A weakling chief who cannot manage 
his own town is held in derision, as is well illus- 
trated in the following folktale from Half- 
Grebo: 

A town chief who was something of an ele- 
phant hunter went to the forest. There he saw 
an elephant and shot at it but missed. The 
animal turned around and looked at him. 
Then, noting who it was, made an insulting 
grimace of disgust, broke a number of twigs 
off a tree, and “beat him plenty so he go run 
fo’ town.” This was a sign that the chief s 
wife had committed adultery while he was out 
hunting and so had spoiled his hunting medi- 
cine.^® The elephant by contemptuously flog- 
ging him, but not otherwise harming him, was 
symbolically expressing the fact that a person 
who cannot even be master of one woman, 
and she his own wife, is not capable of subordi- 
nating big game; that is, caring for a town. 

When the town chief is too ill, too old, or 
otherwise incapacitated to perform his func- 
tions properly, he delegates his authority to a 
brother or some other big man of his family. 
(North.) In Half-Grebo it is the bodb and 
his speaker who carry on; while in Sapa and 
Tie it is the family heads or town elders, 
through someone whom they choose. If it is 
apparent that the chief cannot recover or again 
take his place, he is removed, in Mano and Gio, 
and a new town chief elected in his place. 
Elsewhere, he continues in office until his 
death. 

Particulars of the succession to this office 
vary in different parts. In Gbunde it is the 
chiefs oldest brother who becomes chief, 
nominally; practically, this brother hands the 
office over to his nephew, the late chief’s old- 
est son, if he is grown up and already estab- 
lished. (This nephew will, in any case, be the 
uncle’s successor.) Otherwise, the uncle remains 
in office until the nephew is ready to take it. 
In Gio it is the chiefs son who succeeds to the 
chieftainship if he is of age and capable. “He 

®«See p. 86. 
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must be strong, for only a real man [one who 
is not cowardly and will not hesitate to use 
violence if necessary] can hold this work in 
his hand.” If he is too young the regency goes 
to the late chief s half-brother, that is, a brother 
by the same father but of a different mother, 
until the boy is of age. In Half-Grebo the 
ofEce is hereditary in two of the town’s fami- 
lies, which alternate in providing an incum- 
bent — “so we not got war fo’ de place wen 
de town king die,” our informant added. In 
Tic, usually, the “strongest” [ablest and rich- 
est] man in the family, not necessarily the son, 
is chosen to take the place of a deposed or de- 
ceased town chief. 

In Tie a woman may become town chief. 
One, Kau, a “king woman,” is chief of the 
fifteen-hut town of Wulubli. Living with her 
is her husband, to whom she has borne fifteen 
children, all of whom have died. Her father 
was a big man and chief. When he died there 
was no son. Although he had brothers surviv- 
ing him he left his estate to his daughter, Kau. 
Since he was so fond of her and had such re- 
spect for her, the brothers (although one of 
them might possibly have been chosen for the 
office) helped persuade the elders of the town 
to elect her. 

Other matters relating to the town chief are 
described below in connection with the 
clan chief. 

Clan and Paramount Chiefs.^^ At the head 
of each clan is a clan chief. When the tribes 
were brought under control by the Govern- 
ment, certain clan chiefs of outstanding ability 
and power were designated “paramount chiefs” 
and given a nominal authority and responsibil- 
ity over other clan chiefs of the area^^ — 
never over a whole tribe. There are two such 
paramount chiefs for the Putu section of the 
Sapa; we are not certain as to the other sec- 
tions. The Tie have one for each section of 
their tribe. 

There is naturally considerable variation in 
the size of the territory of the different clans 

^ See below. 

“ The clan chief is called zu masa gi, Loma (masa 
is old Mandingo for “chief of the country”); domi, 
Mano (probably a tide of respect, as our interpreter 
called all chiefs by that name); booTm va (home 
meaning “rich one”; “big”), or se del (country’s 
father), Gio; bloba, Half-Grebo; bio^ Tic. 


of any given tribe and in the number of towns 
they inhabit. Some of the Half-Grebo clans 
have only three or four towns, and those not 
necessarily large. In general, the clans are 
larger in the north than in the southeast. 

Each clan has its chief town where the clan 
chief resides. This is usually the oldest town, 
the place where the clan’s earliest ancestors 
settled. Excepting such towns as have been 
founded with the chief’s sanction by outsiders 
within the clan’s territory, or those that have 
come under his authority through conquest, 
the towns of the clan have mostly been founded 
by households or families moving out from the 
original settlement.^^ The need for protection 
against possible aggression, for the influence 
emanating from the clan’s medicines, for the 
continued blessing and help of the original an- 
cestor and the successive chiefs: these are 
the main factors that keep alive and close the 
bonds between the newer towns and the 
“capital.” 

Court Functionaries, The court of a clan or 
paramount chief consists of four or five func- 
tionaries. There is always an assistant or prime 
minister, known in the north as the “speaker.” 
At the court of the paramount chief this offi- 
cer is himself a powerful clan chief, usually 
the one next in line for the paramount chief- 
tainship. (Most town chiefs of importance 
also have a speaker, so called.) Our interpreter 
in Half-Grebo called the speaker boloba^ 
which may be a local term, since Half-Grebo 
dialects vary a great deal. 

Regarding this functionary, D’Ollone,^^ 
writing of Sapa, states: 

In all this forest region each chief has a minister 
who not only handles current affairs, but also, on 
serious and important occasions, holds forth in his 
[the chief’s] name. It is very rarely that a chief him- 
self talks; he contents himself with stating his opinion 
beforehand; it is then for the minister to lead the 
discussion and to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion 
by means of his own resources, in the presence of the 
chief and his notables, who remain mute and appar- 
ently indifferent to the arguments. 

At the top of the social structure in the old days 
was the powerful “owner of the land.” (See p. 417.) 
A few of these great men still exist, and where they 
have been designated paramount chiefs their authority 
is considerable. 

^ See also pp. 31 ff. ^ See p. 172. 

*^D’ 011 one, 1901, p. 127. 
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This, too, is his function in the north. He 
may also be sent to represent his chief when 
the latter does not wish to, or cannot, go him- 
self. Sometimes the paramount chief sends his 
speaker to Monrovia (north) or to Cape 
Palmas (southeast) to speak for him before the 
authorities there. Sometimes the speaker is 
more of a figure than the chief himself. 

A singer, who knows the history, traditions, 
customs, and folklore of the clan, also belongs 
to the court. Paramount Chief Towe’s singer 
(Gio) had inherited the office from his father. 
In Sapa this officer is called bh nyo^ “sing per- 
son” or “minstrel.” His insigne is an ele- 
phant’s tail (fig. 74, e). From what the inter- 
preters said, this individual seems to be a sort 
of court entertainer and jester. 

A town-crier {dabenu, Loma; duo si, Gio) 
is a third member. In Gio he is also the mes- 
senger. (All town chiefs have one, too.) In 
the north he is also known as the market-crier. 
In Half-Grebo and Tie the office of messenger 
is separate, at the courts of both clan and 
town chiefs. In Sapa only the town chief has 
a messenger. 

In Tie, where a paramount chief’s establish- 
ment is surrounded by a stick fence, the sa 
nyo (talk man) is stationed at the gate. He is 
a guard whose duty it is to announce anyone 
wishing to see the chief. 

Finally, there are the ^‘palaver men’^ who 
have “strong mouf fo’ talk palaba” when the 
chief goes on tour.®® 

The Chiefs Insignia of Office, Insignia for 
clan chiefs of the north are the leopard’s skin, 
teeth, and claws. Though some town chiefs 
are also entitled to them now, they were for- 
merly the exclusive right of clan chiefs. In 
Gbunde and Loma the clan chief has a special 
mat of raffia, the like of which no one else may 
possess. In these two tribes both the clan and 
the town chief carry elephants’ tails (fig. 74, e), 
while the chiefs of half-towns and family 
heads can carry only cows’ tails (fig. 74, f). 
In the north, too, each clan or town chief has 
an ornamented spear or staff, or possibly both. 
In Mano and Gio we noted these two classes 
of chiefs carrying ornamented cows’ tails; and 
in several instances in Gio, either those of 
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horses or of elephants. These last two kinds, it 
was stated, were of comparatively recent in- 
troduction. The chief of Ganta (Mano) car- 
ried an ornamented machete as his insigne (fig. 
65, j). Some of the Gio chiefs have the big 
knife called gbuoela. 

In Half-Grebo the clan chief has a brass- 
ornamented staff that “belongs to all the coun- 
try.” It is said that the town chief has nothing 
special. In Sapa the chief has a staff . Formerly, 
he wore a horn (ram’s?) ornamented with 
many small bells “to make a noise to announce 
his coming.” In Tie the (clan chief) has a 
cow’s tail, while each town chief has whatever 
he fancies; for example, we saw in the hands 
of one of these men a native axehead with 
medicine fastened to it by many fiber or fiber- 
cord wrappings. 

From the above it will be seen that there is 
considerable latitude in what may be used for 
insignia. As one of these emblems is given to a 
messenger sent to call people or to make 
known the orders or wishes of the owner, the 
essential thing about itis that it be immediately 
recognizable as belonging to the particular 
chief by whom it is sent. 

The custom of using tails of animals as 
marks of rank and power was possibly intro- 
duced into the southeast from the northern 
tribes, who may have taken it over from the 
Mandingos. These, in turn, have probably 
adopted it from the Arabs. From travelers’ 
reports it appears that Arab and Turkish rulers 
carry horses’ tails. Lacking horses’ tails, Libe- 
rian chiefs took those of other animals. The 
elephant’s tail has become the highest symbol. 
The horse’s tail is the symbol of the warrior; 
the cow’s tail, that of lesser dignitaries. A 
black or brown one is for any zo\ a white one 
for a zo of more than ordinary rank. 

The Chiefs Property and Income, The 
chiefs insignia are said to be clan property. 
Whatever else he owns belongs to him person- 
ally and he himself must buy it. 

Clan chiefs in the north affect the wide, 
flowing tobd- of the Sudan, of the richest ma- 
terials procurable, for all important occasions. 
Their ambition is to outdo all others in the 
size, quality, and number of these flowing 
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robes. Sometimes they buy their wardrobes 
and keep up their establishments with little 
scruple about how they get the money. 

The clan chief levies no tribute of any sort, 
unless one regards as tribute his portion of all 
game killed, leopard skins and teeth (north), 
and elephants with their tusks and tails.®® In 
Gbunde and Loma we were told that strangers 
who have been permitted to settle in the land,®'^ 
as well as townsmen, are required by custom to 
give the clan chief a hamper of the first rice of 
the new crop. He may demand regular con- 
tributions in kind from the half-towns under 
him, but usually he asks only for voluntary 
contributions as needed. In Half-Grebo the 
stranger who makes a farm, even if he remains 
only one year, must pay the clan chief a goat 
or its equivalent. 

In Gio the stranger expected to share with 
the town chief any game that he kills; and if 
he wishes to stand in well he gives presents of 
cloth or trade pots to the chief’s wives. In 
Sapa when the squatter kills “town meat” he 
must follow the custom of the townspeople, 
that is, give one-half of it to the chief. He is 
also supposed to divide with the chief any 
palm wine he makes. 

The work required to help the chief with 
farm cutting, planting, and harvesting of rice 
(mostly north), and the building of a new 
house or palaver house (north), may be con- 
sidered in the nature of a tax. 

One of the principal sources of income is the 
produce grown by the chief’s household. This 
includes cocoa in the southeast and cola in the 
north. Other income includes the earnings of 
his household, the fish and game they kill, and 
profits from trade ventures. He receives the 
fines and payments in court matters in which 
he participates — except in the southeast and 
in Mano. (In the southeast the fines go to the 
patriarchs and the chief gets only a refund. 
In Mano, when the fine for a public offense is 
an animal, it is eaten by all the town; when it 
is paid in goods, these are divided among the 
elders.) Presents are given to the chief from 
time to time by those who choose that method 

“See p. 88. “’See pp. 90 and 418. 

“ Such a gift puts the chief under obligation to the 
donor, who thus obtains a strong arm on which to 
lean. In accepting a gift-woman the chief must, ex- 


of keeping in good standing with him. These 
presents may include a daughter or a sister.®® 

Small presents given by a chief are a per- 
sonal matter. When he gives larger ones, 
where family pride is involved, his family may 
help. To “big” presents, his town, and pos- 
sibly the whole land, contribute. This is also 
true when visitors are entertained. Visitors 
are likely to include family heads; friends; 
messengers from other chiefs; Government 
officials; possibly a few soldiers; one or more 
diviners, doctors, and leeches (who may stay 
indefinitely but are usually only temporary 
residents) ; and travelers. If there are too many 
of them and the town’s resources are not equal 
to the strain, the other towns of the clan are 
called on for contributions. This is also ex- 
pected of them when a big feast is to take 
place. These feasts are costly affairs,®® espe- 
cially if made in honor of, and to impress, a 
visiting “big person” or another clan chief. 
At one of these held at Abi za (Gio) not only 
was there food sufficient to gorge all present, 
but pots, buckets, cloth, and salt were given 
away. 

_ Formerly, when the clan made war, all par- 
ticipating towns had to help finance the expedi- 
tion. If defeated, they all had to join in meet- 
ing the conditions imposed by the victors. 
When, at the conclusion of a war (Tie), a 
clan chief decided to make a visit to re-estab- 
lish friendly relations, the group of towns that 
helped him in the war all contributed to the 
presents he would “take in his hands.” On 
leaving for home, custom required that he 
should be given more than he had brought. 
These gifts would then be distributed among 
the towns which had contributed. 

Powers of the Clan Chief. As the father of 
his country the clan chief has supreme author- 
ity oyer it — theoretically. (According to Be, 
a Tis bio, town affairs have come within his 
jurisdiction only since the Liberian Govern- 
ment has so decreed.) In practice, this author- 
ity is limited. An actual despot, ruling with- 
out reference to the council of elders and the 
cult and war leaders, would be very unpopular 

cept in Half-Grebo, assume a share of aU obligations 
and debts which the father-in-law or brother thus 
acquired may have at the time. 

“See also p. 262. 
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and would not last long. In Tie the council 
includes old women as well as old men. When 
considering matters of common interest they 
meet secretly at night in a house standing apart 
from the others. The approaches to it are well 
guarded. The Big Devil of the Poro is a still 
® higher authority. When he speaks neither the 
clan chief nor any other person can “put his 
mouth there” — not even if the order is con- 
trary to one issued by the clan chief and is 
detrimental to him. In Gbunde, Loma, and 
Mano the Big Devil can countermand or make 
inoperative any course of action of which he 
does not approve, even if the paramount chief, 
the council of elders, and the whole commu- 
nity are in accord that it should be done. Per- 
sons who have ventured to dispute his decision 
have been known to die suddenly. In Tie it is 
the cult leader called de si nyo — described 
as the “big palaver man,” the big lawyer — 

; who has this power. In Half-Grebo the 
I (high priest) theoretically can countermand 
I the clan chiefs authority; practically, he must 

I have the support of the assembly of patri- 
archs.**® 

The g€ or de zo (Gio), the head of the B5 
cult, which is the Gio and Ge form of Poro, 
has no such standing among the people. Ac- 
cording to the chiefs and old men, neither at 
Tapi Town or Abi za (Paramount Chief 
Towe’s town) is he superior even to the town 
chief. Rather, he supplements the latter’s au- 
f thority. If anyone refuses to obey the chief, 
the g€ zo is called to “put his mouth into the 
!' palaver.” When this, too, fails to produce the 
‘ desired result the elders take up the matter 
and compel the offender to pay a fine. 

In legal matters the clan chief is the last 
court of appeal. He also has the right to par- 
don offenders (north) and debtors (Tie), 
but when he does so he becomes responsible 
i for their actions and must settle for any future 
palaver or damage they cause. 

It is the clan chief who calls people for 
clearing paths and other public works — ex- 
cept the construction of hanging bridges 
(north) which are the palaver of the big Bush 
> Devil.^^ If they fail to come (Sapa and Tie) 

[ he makes appeal to the Ksls cult leader, who 

i fines the family whatever he fancies — usually 
I a goat or sheep or even a bullock. 


See p. 166. 
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In the fighting days in the north the clan 
chief could not declare a war of aggression 
without the consent of the elders, if his town 
alone was involved; or without the consent of 
the clan’s town chiefs, if it involved the whole 
clan. Ht could declare a war of defense if he 
knew that war was imminent and there was no 
time for deliberation or that hostilities had al- 
ready begun. In Tie he could give the order 
for war, but not without the consent of the 
VO nyo (war leader). 

For selling a freeman or “doing too much 
badness” a clan chief could be removed from 
office. This actually happened to Dagezo, one 
of the two paramount chiefs of the Gbea clan, 
whose town was Boge. He began seizing trav- 
elers who came into his country and selling 
them to the Bassa. When he sold a few of his 
fellow-clansmen as well, his own people turned 
against him and invited other clans to help 
make war on him. He was killed in the fight- 
ing. 

In Tie the vo nyo could declare war on and 
move against a paramount chief (bio) and 
force him to abdicate if he refused to pay his 
just debts, “made rascal,” or conducted himself 
in a generally obnoxious and unworthy man- 
ner. Complaint was made in this way: The 
seriously wronged party carried an axehead 
and a folded, undeveloped frond from the 
heart of a young palm to the vo nyo^ and 
stated his case. If it appeared that the plaintiff 
had a just cause, the vo nyo sent a messenger to 
the bio asking him to adjust the matter. If the 
bio sent back word that the charges were un- 
true, the palaver would be talked. If he disre- 
garded the messenger, a second would be sent 
to ask if he was looking for war. If a disre- 
spectful or unsatisfactory answer was given 
this time, the vo nyo called his warriors and 
went to the bio\ town. Whether the matter 
was adjusted peacefully or a fight ensued, re- 
sulting in the burning of the town, depended 
on the chief’s attitude when the warriors 
arrived. 

Travels of the Clan Chief. When there are 
matters in a town or half-town of the clan that 
cannot well be adjusted at his seat of residence 
the clan chief goes to the town concerned. The 
size of his retinue depends upon the impor- 
tance of the affair. His stay is as brief as pos- 

*^See p. 52, 
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sible. If the place is not too far distant and the 
affair can be settled quickly, he does not usu- 
ally stop on the way. 

When he decides to make an inspection tour 
of his territory the towns are formally visited. 
His coming in this manner is a big, costly, and 
burdensome event for the places honored. He 
sometimes stays a week, sometimes two weeks, 
in a town. He is accompanied by a number of 
women,^2 including his medicine woman 
(north); chair-bearers (a few boys); probably, 
his diviner; his speaker; several men who “know 
palaver” (are versed in the laws and customs 
of the people); and others. Since the town 
must do its best to provide food, drink (prefer- 
ably trade gin), and entertainment, the visit 
means much work and expenditure for the 
townspeople. 

Succession of Clan Chiefs. The matter of 
succession is more serious and complicated 
when a clan chief dies than when a mere town 
chief is concerned. Now and then a con- 
queror has forced himself upon an unwilling 
clan, but the succession of such a usurper — 
even if he is a clan member — seldom remains 
in his family. 

These cases of a man’s coming into the clan 
chieftainship by force or ability were, and are, 
comparatively rare. Old Sapa men insisted 
they had never heard of an outsider forcing 
himself upon one of their clans, nor had their 
fathers ever told them of such an occurrence. 
“It could not be done.” 

The legitimate succession in Gbunds passes 
from brother to brother and then, when the 
last of these has died, to the oldest son of the 
oldest brother. Whether the brothers entitled 
to the succession all have to be of the same 
mother, or whether it suIEces for them to have 
one father, our informants did not state. In 


Loma the succession passes to the oldest 
brother if there is one; otherwise, to the oldest 
son (as NeeH® also noted of the Loma in 
French Guinea). But here as in Mano, where 
the oldest brother is also the legitimate suc- 
cessor, this brother is actually a regent-chief 
until such time as he may see fit to hand the 
office over to his nephew, the late chiefs old- 
est son, if he is still alive; if not, then to the 
next in line. In Gio the succession is the same 


*^See also 


*Neel, 1913, p. 471. 




as for the town chief: from father to oldest 
living son. Paramount Chief Tows is the 
youngest son of his father, all his brothers hav- 
ing died before their father. If there is no son 
to inherit the office, the succession passes to 
the oldest living nephew in line and to his 
house. In Half-Grebo and Tie also it is the 
oldest son who inherits the position. If he is a 
minor, the council of elders and the patriarchs 
will act for him until he has reached the age of 
discretion. If he is a rascal he will be set aside 
in favor of his oldest paternal uncle. 

When there is no legitimate successor to the 
chieftainship there are usually several candi- 
dates for the office, each pushing his claims in 
the manner practiced by politicians every- 
where, From these, the town chiefs and the 
council of elders elect the one they most favor. 
In Tic, where the richest and most influential 
man of the late chief’s family is elected to the 
office if there is no son, he must sometimes 
overcome the opposition of one or more rival 
candidates who are as “strong fo’ mouf” as 
he is. 

Custom requires that the new chief recog- 
nize his public obligations upon officially tak- 
ing office. The Loma, through the spokesman 
of the clan’s big men and the town chiefs, 
hand him some heirloom, such as his predeces- 
sor’s knife or belt. The spokesman in a fatherly 
manner tells him: “Your father was our father. 
He led us well. We will listen to you and do 
whatever you say. If you act wisely we will 
all like, obey, and follow you. If not, you will 
be alone,” and so on. He is expected to reply 
in a suitable manner. When a new town chief 
assumes office, the formalities are much the 
same. 

In Gio, according to Paramount Chief 
Towe’s singer, the council of elders and the 
town chiefs and sub-chiefs, after consulting 
among themselves, assisted by doctors and 
diviners, decide what sacrifice the new chief 
must make on the grave of his father or of the 
ancestors. He is also given certain charges and 
lectured on the way he is to conduct himself if 
he expects to be considered by his clan chil- 
dren as their father. 

Westermann^^ records of the Kpslle that 
the new chief has to live for a shorter or longer 

^^Westermann, 1921, p, 91. 
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time in a hut erected over the ancestral grave, 
in order to come into magical relationship with 
the ancestral spirits. The Gbiinds and Loma 
claim never to have heard of such a custom, 
though they adjoin the Kpellc. 

In Tic, if the new chief should see his father 
in a dream or vision during the days of in- 
stallation or jollification, he must carry a white 
cockerel to his father’s grave. There he plucks 
out some of its feathers and lays them on the 
grave. Then he takes the cockerel back to 
town and has it washed in cold water by some 
member of his family — preferably one of his 
sons. After this the fowl is set free as a dedi- 
cated animal, a living sacrifice, to the departed 
father When the cockerel dies the new chief 
must replace it by another, and that by an- 
other, for as long as he lives. 

Some of the Gbunde said that on the day the 
ceremonies are over, when the newly elected 
ruler formally takes up his work, according to 
their old custom (and that of their neighbors, 
the Gbunde and Mende), he may be “hum- 
bugged plenty” (be struck, cursed, spat upon, 
or abused in any way one may choose) . Every- 
where there is a big feast, dancing, and general 
jollification on this day and much shooting of 
guns. In Half-Grebo the women are given a 
bullock to eat, in return for the fancy dancing 
with which they entertain the chief on his 
accession. 

AFRICAN ETIQUETTE 

Rules of polite behavior are essentially the 
same in the different tribes, though they vary 
in details. In general, according to our stand- 
ards, the tribesmen of the north and in Half- 
Grebo are better mannered than those of 
Sapa and Tie. “The Gio are a courteous peo- 
ple, with better intelligence than many civi- 
lizxd persons,” was the estimate given us by an 
official. (The term, “civilized,” as used in 
Liberia, denotes natives who have adopted civ- 
ilized dress and manners.) 

Salutations. Friends passing each other on 
the road are expected to stop and greet each 
other. In Gbunde, Loma, and Mano, men and 
women shake hands in greeting, snapping the 
fingers of the right hand once or twice after 
the handclasp. In Loma women were ob- 

**^See p. 37Z. 


served snapping fingers as many as six times, 
expressing in this way their great pleasure at 
meeting. In Mano two women embrace, then 
stroke each other’s hands. First the palm of 
the right hand is up and the left palm down; 
then each turns her hands over and they 
stroke palms again. Men also greet close 
friends in this way. The wife of our inter- 
preter welcomed a distant relative and a friend 
in this manner. Another Mano greeting when 
intimate friends meet is as follows: One lays 
his hands twice in the other’s outstretched 
ones, saying each time as he does so, “Af^(A),” 
then giving our conventional handshake. 
When the conventional handshake only is 
given, they say, “/ yua [pi. ka yw].” Some- 
times the common Gio greeting is used by the 
Mano: the grasping (slapping, it sometimes ap- 
peared to us) of the upper arm once or twice 
and saying, < 9 , A to which the one 
greeted replies, “A! o” or <9,” and is an- 
swered, bua” 

If an acquaintance passes, and one is busy or 
does not wish to arise to shake hands, it is suffi- 
cient courtesy merely to show the hand partly 
extended. 

The following greetings are exchanged by 
neighbors as one meets another on the road or 
in the village: 

Loma — Morning: Ngws! (You wake up.) 

Answer: Boi, ngwe! (Friend, I wake.) 

Afternoon: Yana! (You here.) 

Answer: Boi ava! (Friend comes.) 

Mano — Morning: Ba vuo! (sing.) ; Ka vu! (pL) (You 
wake?) 

Answer: Ba vu (different accent). 

Evening: Tu a:! or I tu a:! (sing.); Ka tu a:! 
(pi.) (I see you again.) 

A person returning after an absence of one 
or two weeks is greeted with, / SEne! 

Answer: W, tyua! (Good luck.) 

Half-Grebo, Sapa — Morning: Mwulu lio! (Light has 
come.) 

Answer: Mvoulu lio! 

Evening: Wiilu wao! (Light has 
finished.) 

Answer: Aponyimo. 

Sapa (a favorite) — Talo! 

Answer: A o! or Ta ngalio! 
Webo (occasionally) — W ololo! 

Answer: Mai wololo! 
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Ketibo (occasionalij) — £ bielki! (sing.); E biealiu! 
(pi) 

Answer: O mbkliu! (by one 
person); Waa! (in unison by 
a group). 

The greetings of close relatives are more in- 
timate than those of friends or acquaintances. 
A son or daughter returning after an absence 
sits on the parentsV knees in greeting. (Loma, 
Gio, Sapa.) If the child is small the father sets 
the child on his hip, the mother sets it on her 
back and carries it about tied to herself with 
her cloth, as the women of the north carry 
their babies. (Sapa.) A father’s return is cele- 
brated by dancing and singing. In Sapa 
brothers were seen greeting each other after 
an absence of months. They first embraced by 
putting their arms loosely around each other, 
then said, '^Talor five or six times. When a 
Sapa man returns from a journey his wife goes 
to meet him with a white fowl in her hand as 
a sign that she has been faithful to him during 
his absence. 

Early explorers in northern Liberia gave 
offense to chiefs which the chiefs never for- 
gave them, because they did not know that 
after they had been asked their names and had 
told them, good form required that they, in 
turn, ask the chiefs name. 

We witnessed the return from Monrovia of 
a Gio sub-chief, the old “King” Tapi’s 
brother. About five o’clock in the morning we 
were awakened by a beating of drums, that 
sounded at intervals like the marching of many 
feet, then again like horses going by, inter- 
spersed with dance rhythms. When the beat- 
ing ceased for a time we heard women’s voices 
in song and the stamping of their feet as they 
wildly danced about. Later we went to the 
place of the festivities. Many women, be- 
daubed with kaolin, were dancing in the open 
spaces and in and out among the houses. 
Two young bucks with brass-ornamented cap- 
guns kept shooting as fast as they could charge 
their muzzle-loaders. 

The sub-chief himself, dressed in a flowing 
black tobd^ and a black plush cap, was strutting 
about, the center of a crowd. After a time, 
everybody stopped at a large open space in 
front of a house, the crowd made way, and 
he danced Gio “pigeon wings” to an accom- 


paniment beaten on an old syrup tin. He kept 
smiling and talking the while to individuals in 
the circle of applauding admirers and to an 
older man and woman who were standing in- 
side the circle. This woman held a pan con- 
taining a small quantity of rice intended as a 
gift to him. From time to time a whistle was 
blown (in imitation of officials and whites) 
and the drumming and dancing ceased. The 
woman holding the pan first called another 
woman, evidently one of the sub-chiefs wives, 
into the ring. After her, others were called, 
one at a time. Some of them the sub-chief em- 
braced as they entered. To one he gave a head- 
dress. Most of them had brought small gifts 
of some kind for him — peanuts, rice, a strip 
of native cloth, a white cockerel — in token 
of friendly feeling. All these were accepted 
and passed on to the persons forming the ring. 

This part of the welcome-home was climaxed 
when a man passed out a sizable bottle of 
trade gin and a small glass, both of which the 
older man took. He then acted as chamber- 
lain: uncorking the bottle, pouring out a drink 
first for himself, then for the sub-chief, the 
Other chiefs who were present, and lastly for 
the woman who had been standing with him 
in the center of the ring. The woman choked 
on the burning stuff but managed to drain the 
glass. “Gin finish, all finish,” explained our 
interpreter. He had scarcely said it, when the 
gathering broke up. The reception was over. 

Hospitality. The hospitality accorded a 
visiting stranger or guest depends both upon 
the individual and the motive he has for his 
coming. His social standing and wealth, 
coupled with his reputation for generosity or 
avarice, are taken into account. One of our 
Mano interpreters said, “A man or woman 
may kill a duck or a chicken for a friend, but 
sheep and goats are reserved for big chiefs or 
big events.” A “big stranger” is a circus the 
first day; the second, a sideshow; the third, a 
nuisance; and after that a plague. We have 
often experienced this change of attitude after 
three days in a town. 

When a stranger arrives at a town he does 
not first go to pay his respects to the chief (as 
is customary among the southern Cameroun 
tribes); he goes at once to the house of the 
person he has come to visit. If his visit is to 
one other than the family head, he will be taken 
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to pay his respects to the latter by the man 
whom he is visiting. 

If, on arriving, he sees people in the rice 
kitchen of the man he is seeking he will enter 
the kitchen; if not, he will go directly to the 
house and sit down. (Mano.) After he has had 
time to wipe the perspiration from his face 
and rest a bit, his host says, ''Va be na [what 
news there] He answers, “Fi ny^ e k na [no 
bad news there].” Then his host silently hands 
him a few cola nuts, a sign of welcome, and a 
‘‘clean heart”; that is, he has nothing in his 
heart against the visitor nor is he planning any 
treachery against him. If the cola nuts are not 
given, the visitor knows he is not welcome. 
(Loma.) 

When we were in one town of Loma we en- 
tered the house of a woman of importance and 
sat down. Before we left she gave us a chicken 
and ten cola nuts, most of them large white 
ones, considered much superior to the red. 
She later came to our house with some other 
women to make a return visit, remaining until 
she considered that our counter-gifts at least 
equaled in value her own gifts to us. 

A visitor knows that he has been accepted 
and placed under the protection of his host 
after he has been given “cold water” (palm 
wine, rice, and so on) and “soup” (meat or 
dried fish). 

In a certain Ge clan it is a mark of disrespect 
to give a drink of water with the right hand. 
It should be given with the left hand. No one 
will accept it if the giver has his thumb over 
the rim of the vessel. The origin of this rule 
of etiquette, which is really a precautionary 
measure, is as follows: The founder of the 
tribe was poisoned by a drink of palm wine. 
The poisoner had put the medicine on his right 
thumb by sticking it into his poison bag (worn 
at the right) and had put his thumb into the 
vessel while handing it to the victim. So today, 
if someone sticks his thumb over the rim when 
he is passing a drink to another, he is com- 
pelled to drink the contents of the vessel him- 
self. Thus a poisoner occasionally must drink 
his own poison and suflFer the consequences. 

If the visitor is to spend the night, his host 
will have food cooked for him — rice, palm 
oil, dried meat or fish, chicken, or goat. On 


receiving this, the visitor is not expected to 
say anything. The pot of cooked food is placed 
before the host, after the cook has first tasted 
it to prove it is free from poison. The host 
also may taste it, as a further proof, before 
setting it in front of his friend or calling him 
to the pot The guest first eats his fill, as is 
polite, but leaves some for others. (In Sapa 
the food is placed before the guest only.) If 
he is not a stranger, his host eats with him. 

If a fowl is set before a guest he does not 
begin to eat it until he has assured himself that 
the gizzard is in the pot (Mano, Gio), fearing 
that it may have been kept out to make medi- 
cine against him.^^ This, the guest himself al- 
ways eats. If it is not in the pot he may refrain 
from eating; or, if he is too hungry, he may eat 
and later tell people about the reception he 
received, saying that his friend “cooked noth- 
ing” for him. The Mano host himself eats the 
head, the lower part of one wing and one 
lower leg. If the visitor wishes to be generous 
and share more with the host he gives him the 
rest of the leg. This goes to the wife as her 
portion for having cooked it. The Sapa guest 
looks for and eats the feet, heart, lungs, liver, 
and head. The rest of the fowl he divides with 
his host. If he does not find these parts of the 
fowl the guest may refuse to taste, it. The 
host is then bound by custom to “kill” him 
another fowl or a goat. In Gio the host does 
not eat of the food cooked for the guest. The 
head and intestines of the chicken go to the 
children; the person who has killed it gets the 
liver. 

A fellow-villager or a casual visitor is simply 
asked to share the pot with his host. If the 
host is not hungry he may tell someone near 
him to place the pot before his guest, or he 
may ask the guest himself to come and get the 
pot and eat. In this case the guest eats every- 
thing. A casual visitor is not expected to give 
anything in return for hospitality shown him. 
If he should offer anything the host might be 
offended. 

To enter a house during the daytime un- 
asked, or without first speaking or asking per- 
mission, is not an offense unless the door has 
been fastened. A house is open when an in- 
mate is at home. 


" See p. 369. 
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A visitor to a community usually has an axe 
of some sort to grind. He may come to re- 
quest help in paying debts or to acquire a wife. 
He may have some trade in mind. He may 
have been ill treated at home or have reason 
to fear that he will be bewitched. Again, he 
may merely be paying a return visit, in which 
case he will expect to receive more than he 
gave when his friend visited him. 

The visitor does not sit idly by watching 
his friends work. After resting for two to five 
days, depending on how great a distance he 
has come, he helps his host with whatever 
work he has to do; for example, farm work or 
building. The women guests, or wives of a 
guest, help with the cooking and work in the 
farm with their hostess. They all act as if they 
belonged to the household and were at home 
in the town. One would, indeed, take them 
for natives of the place. 

Once he has accepted a guest, an African 
host will put himself to a great deal of trouble 
to help him accomplish the purpose of his 
visit. If, for example, he cannot raise enough 
goods in town to meet his guest’s require- 
ments, he will after a time (usually a month, 
but sometimes as early as the next day) tell 
his friend to wait a month or so, after which 
time he will let him know whether he has been 
able to raise the required amount. He may 
then entrust his household to the care of his 
guest or his brother or head wife and go in 
search of the goods, being absent sometimes as 
long as two or three years. (Gio.) In Mano, 
if the host has only one wife and her people 
do not live too far away, he may leave her with 
her parents until he comes back. If the guest is 
married and has one or more of his wives with 
him, he will set up his establishment and vir- 
tually become a member of the community 
during the time his friend is away. 

If a guest is unmarried his host may ‘^give” 
him his sister or daughter for a “friend” for as 
long as he remains in town, provided the 
woman consents. In Sapa the woman put at 
the service of a guest is to act only in the ca- 
pacity of servant, to cook, draw water, and 
care for him generally. She does not sleep with 
him. When he leaves, if they like each other, 
he may marry her and take her with him. 
Otherwise he gives her presents of cloth and 
other things that women like. 


If the guest sees a girl in town whom he de- 
sires for his wife he tells his host, who then 
becomes the go-between. (Mano.) If an agree- 
ment is reached she lives with him. The host, 
if he is a bosom friend, may give him the money 
or goods with which to marry her. This is not 
considered as a loan but as a gift. The work 
the guest does while in town is considered suf- 
ficient compensation. Guests who thus marry 
into the community sometimes remain to be- 
come residents, especially if the woman is to 
be paid for in installments. (Loma and Tie.) 
If such an outsider then acquires a number of 
wives he may be given a section of the town 
for his own. In any event his posterity will 
remain there, because his grave will be there. 
(Loma.) 

A guest everywhere enjoys the right of 
asylum. The family with whom he stays be- 
comes responsible for him and his deeds. To 
insult or threaten or injure the guest is equiva- 
lent to doing the same to his host. In Tie, if a 
guest mixes in a palaver and someone says, 
“What have you to do with this? You are a 
stranger,” it is an insult. A friend will protect 
his guest if necessary with weapons, and will 
even wreak vengeance if one of an unfriendly 
clan or tribe kills him. In the old days the per- 
son of the guest was sacred so long as his people 
and his host’s people were at peace with each 
other. If war broke out between their people, 
they automatically became enemies and the 
host might seize the guest and kill him. 

In Loma, if a man’s “stranger” dies from 
illness, his people are informed so that they may 
come and carry his corpse away. If they live far 
far off they may delay their journey for as long 
as a year, in which case they may carry the 
bones away. Every stranger is buried in a shal- 
low grave and with a light covering of earth to 
facilitate the removal of his bones. Such graves 
are carefully marked. 

We heard an account of a “stranger” who 
had killed himself in a Mano town. His people 
demanded payment. Though the official be- 
fore whom this palaver was brought advised 
the host not to pay, the townspeople thought 
it wiser to adhere to custom and paid fifteen 
native cloths. They prefer to make a settle- 
ment, sometimes paying as much as a bullock 
to insure themselves against reprisal. In Sapa 
the relatives are not satisfied unless the witch- 
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person who supposedly caused the death has 
been found and subjected to the sasswood 
ordeal. 

It is difficult for us to realize the narrow 
limits within which the tribesman formerly had 
to confine his travels. His visits were practically 
limited to friends or relatives living within the 
borders of his own clan. Possibly, he might 
cross the border and go to a neighboring clan, 
provided always that there was peace. The 
outsider who had no friend or relative in 
foreign parts might be allowed to come in on 
important business and stay for a time — the 
shorter the better, unless he brought some- 
thing by which the locality might profit ma- 
terially; but he could not pass and go farther. 


A clan’s territory much resembled a walled-in 
estate, where one might enter and be received 
but could not pass through. Our interpreter 
stated that in the old days he had seen strangers, 
who had come into a Gio town and tried to 
pass beyond, forced to set down their belong- 
ings, after which they were seized and shot. 
As a result of restricted travel the members of 
one clan might become acquainted only with 
their immediate clan-neighbors. Those farther 
on remained practically, if not entirely, un- 
known except to emissaries sent on important 
business, or to warriors. Early explorers passing 
through the country, not only in Liberia, but 
in primitive Africa as a whole, received the 
same kind of treatment. 


TRADE 


Trade had its origin and was sustained and 
increased by the exceptionally strong need of 
primitive man for companionship: his desire to 
communicate news, to gossip, and to tell stories. 
On friendly visits articles were often seen 
which had come from other parts. Almost im- 
perceptibly, trade sprang up — an inter-town, 
clan, or tribal trade. Men at the coast traded 
with the next group toward the interior. Pro- 
fessional traders appeared when the way was 
opened for them, or they got in by paying 
tribute, or by force. Our interpreter was one 
of these traders. His object was to buy rubber, 
which is plentiful in Gioland. Here he estab- 
lished himself and kept on good terms with the 
local authorities by judiciously making gifts to 
the proper persons from time to time. (Among 
these gifts, gin took the lead.) Nor did he for- 
get the importance of standing in well with the 
local ladies, whose goodwill was most impor- 
tant if one wished to live securely among the 
unsubdued maneaters twenty-five years ago. 

Before it was possible for traders to go into 
the interior, trade with the coast was con- 
ducted as follows: At the coast a native bought 
an article from a trader. This he sold to some- 
one in the next clan toward the interior. The 
buyer sold it to someone in the clan beyond his 
own, and thus the article passed to the hinter- 
land until it finally found a buyer who did not 
let it go farther. The matter was simple: in 

*^D’ 01 ione, 1901, pp. 197 ff. See also p* 178. 


each transaction the seller augmented the price 
as much as he could. The buyer, who was very 
seldom able to pay either in cash or kind, 
bought and resold on credit. This continued, 
the article passing toward the interior from 
one buyer to another, until it finally came into 
the hands of one who could and did pay. What- 
ever was obtained for it — usually goats, sheep, 
fowls, or cattle, if a big sale had been made — 
then made the reverse journey via each creditor 
and finally reached the coast. There the origi- 
nal seller ‘‘cashed” the payment, and after tak- 
ing his profit, sent the rest on to the next buyer, 
and so on, until what was left — little enough 
— got to the last seller on credit. The time 
required to liquidate such a transaction was 
considerable. Everyone in the chain knew the 
whole story, from one end to the other and 
back again. The system depended upon mu- 
tual realization of profits at each step in the 
game. 

Captain D’Ollone has left a record of the 
beginning of the cola trade among a tribe he 
called the Gons or Ngueres. Part of these are 
indicated on his map as living in what seems to 
be the region occupied by the Gio. He indi- 
cates the supposed habitat of a clan which he 
named Dcos. They were to the west of the 
route traversed by him and his party and may 
possibly be meant for the Gio proper, who 
called themselves Ds. 
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He ' met two itmeratit Mandingo traders at 
the town of Diaro Bondo, paramount chief of 
the Gon clan which he^ called the Houn&, liv- 
ing near the Gavally, not very far from Tapi 
Town. These two Mandingos, he learned, had 
been permitted to enter that region because of 
an arrangement between the chief of the 
Hounes and Badia Galao, a Sudanese chief who 
had fled with his people in 1892 to escape the 
raiding hosts led by one of the infamous 
Samory’s lieutenants. Badia and his people 
settled at Ngo, a town of the Gons, located at 
the foot of the Nimba Mountain mass, just over 
the present Liberian frontier, in what is now 
French Guinea. He kept in communication 
with the Sudan. From there his traders brought 
salt, cloth, cattle, and captives, which they ex- 
changed with the forest peoples of those re- 
gions for cola nuts. It appears that the prospect 
of buying slave-captives was the chief reason 
for the freedom of movement permitted the 
traders, as the Gons were '^des anthropophages 
pratiquant et passionnes"^ — a characteristic 
of the Gio^^ Although they had cattle and 
other domestic animals in abundance they pre- 
ferred human flesh. The slave-captives were 
bought for cola nuts. Those not eaten were 
traded with other tribes until they finally 
reached the slaving ships on the coast. 

Before reaching the country of the Gons, 
D’Ollone passed through that of a small tribe 
he calls the Kopo’s, living north of the Tie. 
Remarking on the abundance of cola trees in 
that region, he cites Binger as stating that there 
existed a secret society in the Sudan whose 
object was the transportation of cola nuts from 
all the forest region to the Sudan “to prevent 
this mystery of the forest from becoming 
known.” Traveling on from this region he 
found near each village a circular place cut out 
of the forest and evidently used as a meeting 
place, possibly as a market. He says, “We 
found bales of cola nuts, well packed as though 
for a long journey, with marks painted on 
them, perhaps those of their owners or of the 
consignee.” We have remarked somewhat at 
length on this, because we found considerable 
cola trading at the Mano markets when we 


"D’Ollone, 1901, p. 209. 

"See also p. 93. D’Ollone, 1901, p. 151. 


were there, though , the season for these nuts 
was about over in the north. 

M 

While trade has long been carried on in 
most parts of the country in the manner de- 
scribed above, and more recently by traders, 
markets have recently been introduced in Gio 
and in Tie at the instigation of Government 
ojfficials. In the other parts of the southeast 
none had been established up to the time of 
our leaving. In Gbunde, Loma, northern 
Kpelle, and Mano, where the market has long 
been an institution, it has come in through 
Mandingo influence. Some of the market places 
give indications of having been established for 
a considerable time (figs. 59 and 60) . The mar- 
ket was always a neutral ground where even 
enemies might meet without concern for their 
safety and where the carrying of anything 
which might be used as a weapon was abso- 
lutely prohibited.®^ 

The old Gbunde manner of establishing a 
market was as follows: Any person wishing to 
establish one sent a notice to all the surrounding 
clans and tribes whose people might possibly 
come to trade there. Accompanying the notice 
were seven “irons” (Kisi pennies) and a white 
cloth for each of the paramount chiefs notified. 
After this had been done, the day for holding 
the market was proposed and agreed upon at 
a “parley of the chief.” This day was not 
allowed to conflict with other market days 
already established. On the opening day all 
chiefs sent representatives with goods to barter 
or sell. A “country” where a market was lo- 
cated sent people from all its towns. The chiefs 
made representation of every town compul- 
sory. On the day previous to market day no 
selling was allowed in the small markets of the 
participating towns. 

The market place is usually a shady spot be- 
tween two towns or just outside a town. That 
Town was held in sheds without sides, 
built around three sides of an open court. We 
found the best and largest markets at the big 
towns near Government posts. 


D’Ollone, 1901, p. 152. 
“See p. 236. 
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In the north, especially among the Loma 
and Mano, we saw well-developed and well- 
attended markets with produce in plenty. The 
gathering was apparently of social importance. 

In Gbunds, Loma, and Mano, the name for 
market, ia, rfa, has become the accepted term 
for ‘‘week.” Days derive their names from the 
different markets.^^ 

On market days, before the market is opened 
for trade, any babies who are brought for the 
first time are “initiated to market” by touching 
them to the ground — girls three times, boys 
four times. (Mano.) We saw this done at 
Sakripie. Each time the baby came in contact 
with the ground onlookers chorused, “Hoz/.” 

Everyone must wait until the signal is given 
before beginning to buy and sell. After most 
of the people have gathered, which is some- 
times as late as noon, the chief, through the 
town-crier, makes known any new laws of the 
elders, any announcements of his own, or any- 
thing that may be of general interest to the 
people. 

The lowering of a string stretched between 
two trees, followed by handclapping from the 
market men and women, is the signal for buy- 
ing and selling to begin at Pandamai, Zorzor, 
and Sakripie, In Mano and Gio the town- or 
market-crier, waving his cow’s tail (fig. 59, b) 
to include all present, may simply announce the 
opening. All respond by clapping hands and 
shouting, “/I 0.” A Mano market seen at 
Zuluyi was typical of all the larger ones, except 
that this was a more important occasion than 
usual, being the first appearance of the para- 
mount chief after a trip to Monrovia. On this 
account the opening seems to have been un- 
usually formal. 

The people begin straggling in about the 
middle of the morning. The market place 
gradually assumes an air of festivity. People 
are seated in groups: on blankets, on coiled 
cloths that have been used as head pads, on 
wooden stools, on the roots of trees, on the 
bare ground. Their wares are scattered around 
them. Walking in and out of the groups, or 
self-consciously standing near their own, are 
girls and young women in holiday attire. One 


has a streak of yellow clay down the middle of 
her forehead, a streak over the eyelids to the 
temples, and a black streak from the nose down 
across the middle of the chin. Another is 
streaked with white clay around the eyes, 
looking from a distance as if she wore spec- 
tacles. There is one girl adorned with a neck- 
lace of leopard’s teeth and one lion’s tooth, 
bought dearly from a Sudanese peddler; she 
has marks on her abdomen. There are women 
wearing the attractive blue-and-white native 
cloths fastened around the loins or chest, men 
in simple native shirts, and Mandingo traders 
in long, flowing robes.®^ 

A Mandingo man blows a whistle for an 
order. An old man appears carrying a cow’s 
tail. To the front of his blue-and-white striped 
robe of native cloth are fastened his old man’s 
cap and two medicine horns ornamented with 
bunches of cowrie shells. He also wears a 
necklace of large crystal and blue beads. He 
greets us with three snaps of his fingers, looks 
over the various groups, greets friends among 
them, and disappears for a moment. 

When he returns he calls, “All sit down. 
Don’t fear white man. Today any people come 
[all may come].” 

The crowd waits; becomes impatient. At 
last the paramount chief and his party arrive. 
The people must always wait for the dignitary, 
whether District Commissioner, paramount 
chief, or speaker. 

The crier announces, “Paramount chief 
comes. Quiet! Quiet!” 

Two iron folding chairs brought from Mon- 
rovia stand ready. The young lads who have 
been resting their legs on the backs of the 
chairs rise to attention. The paramount chief 
and speaker sit down. The mustached para- 
mount chief has on a white helmet, a wide 
blue-and-white striped robe of country cloth, 
European trousers under it, and shoes. He car- 
ries an umbrella. The paramount chief is 
scarcely seated when he arises, the speaker with 
him to interpret for him. The speaker takes 
the cow’s tail from the old crier and proceeds 
to interpret the words of the paramount chief 
for us. 



^ See p. 67. 

“The Mandingos began coming to Mano markets near French territory. They exchanged cloth, salt, 

about 1920, trading first at the old market at Busi, and tobacco from the Sudan for cola and produce. 
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“Hello! Thank you! New Secretary [of the 
Interior] make town clean. I come from Mon- 
rovia. I see my town good. People say at 
Monrovia, Mano country no good, no people 
Stay in town. I come and see all people in town. 
I see market good. I thank you. People have 
cola, sit down in one place. Why I come and 
no see plenty Mandingo people? Mano plenty.” 

A A 4 andingo arises here and says, “If Man- 
dingo people buy cola there is no way to pass 
for [to] French side.” 

The chief continues, “Mandingo people must 
buy what people bring to market. If they no 
buy, Mano people no come. People must come 
at twelve o’clock. [It was then five.] Make no 
palaver at market. After market go home, cut 
farm, so we have rice for market. Must not 
leave fire in house when go to farm; must leave 
water there so town no catch fire. They tell 
me at Monrovia when I come back I find no 
people in Mano. I find many people. I thank 
you.” 

The speaker, switching the tail around to- 
ward all, now calls to each group, “Market 
begin now! Ail ai ail Market is open!” A 
chorus of shouting assent arises, and again the 
air is filled with the bargaining voices and the 
sound of the rattling calabashes and pans. 

At Ganta the Mandingos have to show the 
camp-master their trading permits before the 
opening of market (fig. 59, a). When we were 
there a new law had evidently been passed at 
Monrovia; for the crier told them: “All who 
wish to take cola to French side must first get 
permission from the station-master. If they 
don’t, they will be put in prison, their father 
and mother all will go to Sanokwele.” At 
Sakripie, where we were two weeks later, the 
Mandingos attended in great numbers, selling 
much cloth, both native and imported. 

The following is a list of things we saw at 
the market. Brought by the natives: cows’ 
skins and hoofs; fresh cow meat; chickens; 
eggs; dried fish and antelope meat; dried ter- 
mites, caterpillars, and grasshoppers; snails 
(Achatina); rice; guinea corn; Kaffir corn; 
beni-seed; taro; cassava roots, both fresh and 
dried; plantains; lima beans, w^hite and red; 

^ More recently French money has been used to a 
much smaller extent. Most of the old French coins 
have been called in. Paper money, in use across the 


greens; onions; toasted flat seeds of Cucum- 
eropsis edtdis; small red tomatoes; native egg- 
plant; pumpkins; sweet potatoes; shelled corn; 
red peppers; black pepper; dried okra; dried 
mushrooms; peanuts; bananas; pineapples; pa- 
payas; limes; wild mango kernels; palm oil; 
palm nuts; cola nuts; nuts of the tree Coula 
edulis\ native cloth; native cotton yarn; horns 
for snuff; calabashes of all sizes; rice fanners; 
leaves of the bo tree {Mitragym stipulosd)\, iioi: 
lining the braided palm-leaf kinja^s in which 
cola nuts are carried; vine tooth-brushes; clay 
pots; etc. Brought by the traders: enamel 
basins, iron for axe heads, cutlasses, pocket- 
knives, key-rings, mirrors, perfume, tin combs, 
beads, aluminum bracelets, small lengths of 
half-inch bar aluminum for making jewelry, 
galvanized iron buckets, iron pots, matches, 
fish hooks, tobacco, snuff, cigarettes, shirts, 
shorts, cheap cotton cloth, calico dresses, soap, 
indigo leaves for dyeing cotton (fig. 60, e), 
salt, old felt hats, and kerosene. 

LEGAL TENDER 

When goods were sold for money French 
coins were used: the tama, the silver franc 
(Mano and Ge); “Louis” five-franc pieces and 
old “Maria Theresa” dollars, each valued at two 
English shillings.®^ English shillings, sixpence 
and threepence pieces, and Liberian coppers 
have been more recently introduced. 

The rate of exchange at Ganta and Sano- 
kwek in 1928 was two and a half francs for an 
English shilling, at that time worth about 
twenty-four cents. English two-shilling and 
sixpence pieces were accepted with reluctance 
at some markets. Old shillings bearing the im- 
age of the late Queen Victoria were usually 
refused. The reason was that “dem ole Mammy 
go die; him money go die too.” For sales in 
towns most people in the north, outside of 
Gio, refused anything but “palm tree” shillings 
(coined by the Bank of British West Africa). 
The Gio, who have closer relations with the 
coast than the Gbundc, Loma, and Mano, ac- 
cepted everything, even threepence pieces. 
Small English coins were accepted throughout 
the southeast. 

Fpnch border, is sometimes seen. The coinage of 
Liberian copper coins partiy fills the need for small 
change. G.W.H. 
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Other legal tender we saw or heard of were 
as follows; 

1. Kisi pennies or ''irons,” used in Gbunde 
and Loma. These were introduced from the 
Easi country (fig. 65, w). They are exchanged 
at the rate of twenty for one shilling and form 
the small money of the northwestern tribes. 
We saw a smith making some of them. He said 
that formerly they were forged from iron 
smelted locally but that now any kind of iron 
is used, chiefly worn-out and broken tools and 
utensils. For convenience in handling larger 
transactions before the introduction of money, 
these irons were made up into bundles, twenty 
to the bundle. With the coming of the English 
shilling the rate of one bundle for one shilling 
was easily established. They formed the unit 
of the "head of money,” as the price of a slave 
was formerly called. This varied in different 
localities and fluctuated a little with the avail- 
able supply of slaves. As reported in Pandamai 
the price of slaves when they were sold in the 
markets was from 9 to 120 bundles. 

For a small child, about 9 bundles. 

For a boy of ten to fourteen years, about 15 bundles. 
For a young man, 60 to 100 bundles. 

For a woman, 100 to 120 bundles. 

2 . Small brass bars ( Mano ) . These were said 
to be the psld% the "mother of all things.” 
The term is now used for English coin. 

3. Brass ornaments. These were formerly 
used as money in some parts of the southeast. 
In Tie anklets of this metal (large ones) were 
valued at two for a goat. In Mano a brass 
bracelet was formerly worth about one shilling. 

4. Tobacco, The strong, black, Virginia 
leaf, is valued in the interior at half a shilling 
the five-leaf head. This value was changed by 
decree at Monrovia before we left to three 
heads for a shilling, but the new rate was slow 
to reach the far interior. 

5. Native clothe homespun cotton in strips 
four inches wide. This medium of exchange 
was worth about five cents per fathom. 

MARKET PRICES IN THE NORTH 

Live Domestic Animals. 

Horse — In the old days, 100 prisoners (slaves); 
now, 5 pounds to 10 pounds sterling. 

‘'^See p. 362. 


Cow (small) — 3 brass pails, 2 galvanized iron pails 
and I white enameled pail; or 7 native cloths now 
valued at 5 to 6 shillings each. 

Large bull — up to 7 pounds sterling. . 

Cockerel (medium size) — I shilling. 

Cooked cow skin, a portion (2 in. sq.) — r cola nut 
(Zuluyi). 

Cooked cow’s hoof — i tama (Zuluyi) . 

I egg — I English penny or 2 “irons” (Kisi pennies) . 

Vegetables, Fruit, etc. 


Loma 

5 or 6 taros or 

Mano 

Gio ' 

sweet potatoes i iron 

I spoonful 

I leaf-im- 

I large squash or 

of salt 

ported 

tobacco 

pumpkin 

I hand (cluster) 

I tama 

I leaf im- 
ported 
tobacco 

of plantains i iron 

I small basket 

I tama 


small tomatoes 

I handful of pea- 
nuts I iron 

I pineapple i iron or i 


I leaf im- 
ported 
tobacco 

empty tin can 

I gallon of palm 


oil 

sixpence to 3 tamas 
I shilling 


Household Articles (Mano). 

Vine toothbrush — i cola nut (Ganta) 

I bundle native tobacco leaves, dried — i tama 
(Ganta), 

I flat, triangular piece of trade iron for forging an 
axe— I shilling (Ganta). 

I large calabash — 2 tamas to i shilling (Zuluyi) . 

Leaves of the bo tree for lining hampers — 12 for i 
cola (Ganta). 

Soap balls about 2 inches in diameter — 4 for i 
shilling. 

European Articles. 

Loma Mano Gio 


I salt bar, about 
18" by 2'' by 3" 10 irons 

I salt bar, about 
9" by 4" by 2" 

I aluminum brac- 
elet I tama 

I silver bracelet no fixed Up to 5 

price shillings 
I elephant-hoof 2 for i 

bracelet shilling 


I shilling 
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Native Cloth. 

Gbunde 


I narrow stxip, 

white 4 irons per 

fathom 


Mano 

(Ganta) 

I tama 


These strips of native woven cloth were 
being bought by the fathom. In Sakripie espe- 
cially we noted smaller men calling the tallest 
friends they could locate to come and buy 
these strips for them. It was amusing to watch 
these tall ones trying to stretch their long arms 
as far as possible. 

Regarding trade and prices in the old days, 
D’OlIone says: 

These people have a passion for commerce and 
make of it their constant occupation. 

This commerce revolves around four principal 
articles: women, cattle, guns, captives; these last re- 
served for the very rich. All have their fixed price 

“■^D’Ollone, 1901, p. 85. 


with slight variations caused by the state of the object 
itself. 

Here is the tariff of the forest: 

A head of cattle is worth three guns, a lo-ib. keg 
of powder, two fathoms of cloth, 

A male captive: four guns, a keg of powder, four 
fathoms of cloth, a hat, a machete, a cooking-pot, 
twenty gun-flints, four heads of tobacco. 

A female captive: three guns, three fathoms of 
cloth, a machete, ten gun-flints, three heads of to- 
bacco. 

A sheep or goat: one gun or a 20-lb. keg of powder. 

The above prices ruled among the clans back 
from the coast and east of the Cavally, in what 
is now the French Ivory Coast. These people 
are related to the Half-Grebo and others living 
near that river, among whom practically the 
same exchange values are current today — 
except those of war captives, which no longer 
exist and could not be sold if they did. 




SEX 

IMPORTANCE OF SEX IN THE NATIVE CULTURE 


T he attitude of the Liberian native toward 
sex is entirely frank. He accepts it as a 
matter of course, as he does every other phys- 
ical function. The essential facts of conception 
and reproduction are well known.^ Birth con- 
trol is universally practiced through the use of 
abortifacients. When the young people are 
ripe for marital responsibilities they are per- 
mitted a wide variety of legal and extra-legal 
arrangements. 

This is not to say that sex is taken lightly. 
On the contrary, there is a universal, serious 
concern with it, as a potent influence in all the 
affairs of men. Every crisis in life — unless it 
is death from old age — has its sexual implica- 
tions. Failure in important undertakings is 
frequently attributed to broken sex taboos.^ 
The diviner, seeking to explain sickness or 
calamity, always investigates broken taboos, of 
which the sex taboos are first to be suspected. 
Puberty rites have a large place in the culture, 
especially where the Poro and Sands exist, and 
during these rites, continence and chastity 


were, until recent times, rigidly enforced. 
Sexual indulgence by the initiate during his 
term of residence in the Bush school was one 
of two offenses which were punishable by 
death.^ 

In fact, sex plays so large a part in the native 
thinking that one is bewildered until one re- 
alizes that one of the bases of the native religion 
is an earth-mother fertility cult.^ Among the 
most sacred religious objects are those that 
“belong to the earth itself the highest sacri- 
fices are made for the fertility of the crops; 
the rites of circumcision are believed to be 
absolutely necessary for the fertility of the 
tribe. At the same time, sex is not worshiped 
as such. There is no equivalent of the old god, 
Eros, or the more attractive goddess. Aphro- 
dite. Neither is asceticism particularly es- 
teemed. In the north wives or daughters may 
be dedicated to chastity for the supposed bless- 
ing of a community or clan. Men never are. 
Nor are eunuchs made, for this or any other 
purpose. 


SEXUAL HABITS OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


The Age of Innocence. Children of both 
sexes are considered “innocent” before initia- 
tion into the puberty cults, but not in the sense 
that they are without knowledge of sex. It is 
no secret that all normal human beings possess 
sex organs, and sex matters are discussed freely 
and openly. There is no hemming and hawing, 
no blushing, or glancing around to see if the 
children are listening. Living, as the Liberian 
household does, in a one-room hut, it is, indeed, 
impossible to conceal sexual activity from the 
children, who may imitate their elders by play- 

^ There is, of course, no knowledge of the physio- 
logical processes involved. No one could state where 
the seeds of life came from or how they grew. No one 
seemed to know the function of the testicles. “It is all 
a thing we do not know. Our fathers did not know. 
They told us nothing ” 

® Occasionally, for reasons of his own, the diviner 
may blame “black magic.’’ This is especially likely 
in the case of pure accidents, of “acts of God.” On 


ing at being husband and wife. The children 
are innocent in the sense that they are held to 
be sinless until they have come out of the Bush 
school. 

Considerable advantage is often taken of this 
condition of sinlessness by women who would 
have scruples about committing adultery with 
adult males. Women whose husbands are ab- 
sent, or have grown neglectful, invite unini- 
tiated boys into their huts to “play” with them. 
Older women, too, “whom men refuse to look 
at,” often do this.® 

this subject, see also pp. 381-82, 84, and 86. 

®The other offense is the revelation of high cult 
secrets to an outsider. 

*The other two, equally important, are ancestor 
worship and hidden magical powers. 

®We were once beseeched by a distracted mother 
in the Cameroun to permit her boy to come to us 
because there were no men in town and the other 
women were “killing him” by this sort of play. 
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In Sapa and Tis, and possibly in other parts 
of the southeast, there is a custom that would 
never be allowed in the north where Sande 
schools are common. A young aristocrat 
dresses himself up in the best finery he can 
secure and goes strutting about looking for 
young girl “friends.” When he sees a girl who 
pleases him he approaches her father and 
mother to get their consent. If he is particu- 
larly attractive he may collect as many as a 
dozen such friends. Those who are sufHciently 
developed for “play” intercourse sleep with 
him in the loft of his hut, while those still too 
young sleep on the floor below. It is not good 
form for one of these girls to have any other 
male friends until she has had a child by this 
one; after that it is permissible. She may re- 
main in such a relationship until she has had 
one or two or even three children before she 
is married off. She is free, however, to go back 
to her home-town whenever she is so inclined. 
Young aristocrats pay nothing to parents for 
thus “befriending” their daughters. Perhaps it 
is considered an honor to be so befriended by 
a man of higher caste.® 

These girls are not despised by others or by 
themselves. With the African, intimate friend- 
ship between a boy and a girl includes the ulti- 
mate privilege of sexual relations. The girls 
living in the house of the young buck are the 
belles of the community. Desired and highly 
desirable, they are sure of proposals of mar- 
riage from other young eligibles. A girl who 
has never been desired (and therefore pos- 
sessed) by a man of a higher caste is likely to 
be late in marrying and to bring less dowry to 
her parents. 

The Bush SchoolsJ Puberty is recognized 
as an extremely important period in the life of 
the individual. “When the hair is beginning to 
grow in the armpits and the pubic region, we 
know our children are becoming men and 
women.” At this time the youth participate in 
religious rites that correspond, in a sense, to 
confirmation by the church. This is also the 
period of apprenticeship to life, of learning to 
take on adult responsibilities. 

Before a boy goes into the Bush he often 
seems to think that sex is the only thing worth 

®The attitude of primitive people on this subject 
is an exaggerated and open expression of the tend- 
encies of human beings the world over. 


his attention. In the Poro he is kept busy for 
several years, with learning a trade and with 
cult matters. The only woman in the place is 
old mother Wai,® who rules with an iron hand. 
The boy learns that there is a great deal of life 
left even when sexual intercourse is denied him. 

Girls in the Sande also learn to get along 
without sex. Though they learn something of 
feminine hygiene, and there is much talk of 
husbands and babies, intercourse is absolutely 
taboo. Their schooling takes a domestic turn. 
They learn to sing and dance, to cook and spin, 
to use native herbs in the care of the sick and, 
finally, how to hold the respect of their future 
husbands in the many little ways that women 
know all over the world. They also learn a 
more drastic means of control, the art of poi- 
soning. Few women actually put this knowl- 
edge into practice, but their possession of it is 
sufficient to keep most husbands more or less 
in line. 

Unmarried Youth. The initiated have left 
the Age of Innocence behind. Young men and 
women coming out of the Bush must keep the 
laws or take the consequences. At first they 
exhibit some reticence in sexual behavior, oc- 
casioned by their new sense of responsibility, 
but this is not long in giving way to desire, and 
is soon put aside altogether by both youth and 
maiden at this, their love and mating time. One 
young man boasted that he had been with 
seventy different women whom he could name 
and with many more he could not remember. 
All this is winked at so long as religious restric- 
tions are observed. These include taboos 
against sexual indulgence during the daytime; 
also against intercourse with blood relatives, 
pregnant women, and mothers whose babies 
are still nursing. These restrictions and taboos 
apply to husbands as well as lovers. 

It would be well for anyone to rid himself 
of the idea that the primitive African maiden 
values herself lightly and gives herself to every 
male comer. Her choice is much influenced by 
1 the potentia virilis of her acquaintances, which 
she can learn without difficulty, because she is 
always free to experiment. Sexual experimen- 
tation outside the bounds of wedlock takes 
many forms, which may be grouped as follows: 

^ The Poro and Sande schools are presented at 
length in Chapter 16. 

® See pp. 268 and 288. 
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Possibilities for young men: 

1. Intercourse with prostitutes ^ 

2. ‘Triend palaver” (unlawful but winked 
at) 

a. girl consenting, with gifts 

b. girl and her father consenting, 
with gifts to father 

c. some other man’s wife, secretly 

d. any married woman, with the in- 
tention of eventual marriage if the 
woman can find the courage to 
leave her husband 

3. With a married woman, openly 

a. as the recipient of hospitality on 
the part of the husband 

b. with an “extra” wife of a chief, as 
a reward for service to the chief 

c. with an “extra” wife of a chief, as 
common law allows 

4. With women previously provided for 
him 

a. his father’s child-wives, who are 
likely to become his own wives 
some day 

b. girls previously secured for him 
by his father and held in trust for 
him until he comes out of the Bush 

c. wives of a deceased father inherited 
by him (except his own mother or 
his sisters) 

5. On the basis of true love, where the 
lovers expect to be married in due 
course, with contract and dowry, ac- 
cording to correct usage 

Possibilities for young women: 

1. With any passing stranger, for presents 

2. With any man as a favor, conferred 
with her father’s consent 
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3. With a chief, by his right of social 
prestige 

4. With a suitor, experimentally 

5. With a lover whom she expects to 
marry (as no. 5 above) 

6. With a man who has contracted for her 
but not actually married her — a kind 
of trial marriage 

7. With a man for whom she is held in 
trust as a future wife 

Children Born out of Wedlock, It is no dis- 
advantage for a child to be born out of wed- 
lock. The idea of illegitimacy had never oc- 
curred to anyone in the Liberian wilds with 
whom we discussed the subject. All children 
are welcome, and the more the better for those 
interested. Nor is the mother considered to 
have done anything disgraceful or to have 
“ruined” herself or her future life. Quite the 
contrary, if a girl has had a child she has dem- 
onstrated to all the world that she is fruitful, 
and her family is therefore entitled to set a 
higher dowry price on her. 

In Mano, Gio, and Palepo the child belongs 
to its mother’s father. When the mother later 
marries (Gio), if she “loves her man very 
much,” she and her husband are given the child 
for their own. No recompense is required by 
the grandfather if the child is a boy; but if it is 
a girl, then half the dowry price to be obtained 
for her when she grows up and marries must 
go to the mother’s parents. In Sapa children 
born to a “virgin” are considered to belong to 
her husband when she marries. The grand- 
parents get nothing for them. 

If a girl decides, as she often does, that she 
does not want a baby yet, she uses an aborti- 
facient. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


The Native View of Marriage. Marriage 
in the Liberian tribes is polygamous.^® Whether 
this was always so could not be learned from 
the natives. Only in Mano did we get any 
definite statement on the subject. The old men 
there said that once, long, long ago, their fa- 
thers had possessed only one woman each. If 

® See p. 197. 

Polyandry, though not forbidden by law, was 
never practiced. Today, when a large proportion of 


this tradition has any basis in fact the practice 
of monogamy may have been owing to their 
poverty. In Liberia as elsewdiere in the world, 
polygamy is the privilege of the well-to-do. 

Because of a taboo against sexual intercourse 
between the parents of a nursing child, John- 
ston sees polygamy as “an institution abso- 

the male population is away from home for months, 
or even a year or two at a time, it is out of the ques- 
tion, ^Johnston, i90{5b, vol. 2, p. 1048, footnote. 
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lutely necessary to uncivilized Negroes.” As a 
matter of fact, in some tribes this prohibition is 
very leniently interpreted;^^ ^nd even where 
observance is strict, as in Gbunds, it is to be 
doubted that any great hardship is involved, 
since fidelity as we understand it is not ex- 
pected of either husband or wife. 

The accepted view of marriage among the 
natives is that it is a business affair. Wives 
signify wealth and increase prestige. The older 
men of position get and keep as many as pos- 
sible. If a man can acquire a monopoly of the 
desirable women in his locality he secures an 
extraordinary advantage in the labor market. 
By lending (‘'giving,” it is called) his “super- 
fluous” wives to other men, such a magnate is 
able to attach them to himself in a form of 
servitude. 

Between young men and women, naturally, 
ulterior motives play a smaller part. Instances 
are not wanting of genuine love and affection 
between them. We have sometimes marveled 
at the mutual devotion and unselfishness mani- 
fested by loving husbands and wives. 

Fidelity is another matter. Everybody we 
asked about this considered it a good joke and 
had a hearty laugh about it with his friends. 
“There is not such a woman in the country,” 
we were told in Mano. The Loma said, “Even 
if a man has only one or two wives they will 
make friends with other men — as he will with 
other women, even if he has many wives.” 

An instance of this we saw while we camped 
at the Mano town of Busi. Our chief inter- 
preter had one wife with him, but he was con- 
tinually having relations with other women of 
the place. His wife also had relations with 
other men. One of these was a chief of a 
near-by town who himself had “plenty, plenty 
women.” 

In Gio the head wife has special indulgence 
in this line. She may take a “man friend” and 
even keep him in her house for some time, 
during which the husband obligingly remains 
in another. 

A woman may be “loaned” for a time by her 
husband, but in the north it is claimed that no 
woman will consent to being simply handed 
over to another man without being consulted. 


If a man comes to town and wants a woman he 
must find one who takes a fancy to him.^^ If 
he intends to stay for more than a few days he 
will ask the husband to let him have her, prom- 
ising to be the husband’s servant and helper 
during this time. If she is not one of the favored 
wives this proposition is usually accepted. 
(Mano.) 

Men who have many wives usually reserve 
a number for themselves; the rest are likely to 
be out in the farm hamlets or with other men.^^ 

Formerly, wives were pawned for debts or 
in settlement of palavers.^® In Gbunde and 
Loma, when such a wife was left too long in 
the hands of a creditor who himself needed 
financial aid, the creditor would take the woman 
back to her husband and demand that he give 
her as a pledge to the third party. This the 
husband was bound to do, but the creditor 
could not turn the woman over without this 
formality. Any children the woman bore 
while she was in pawn became the property of 
her husband. 

Concubinage, so far as we could learn, does 
not exist among these tribes. There is no need 
for it. 

Contracting a Marriage. Courtship, Ac- 
quiring a wife is no simple matter. To begin 
with, it is expensive. The suitor must usually 
make himself acceptable to the woman’s par- 
ents by numerous gifts preliminary to the mar- 
riage agreement, and these are only the begin- 
ning. In contrast with the European custom, it 
is the man who pays the dowry, and he further 
takes on the obligation of assisting and making 
gifts to his father-in-law as long as the wife 
lives. For the transaction is not a sale. A woman 
remains all her life a member of the family into 
which she was born. Her parents continue to 
look out for her interests (which are also theirs) 
and to derive all possible benefits from their 
relationship. They are, on the other hand, 
bound to respect the rights of the husband and 
can be penalized for violations of custom with 
respect to them. 

We shall concern ourselves here with the 
youth starting out to establish his own hearth, 
rather than with the man who already has one 
or more wives. 


^See pp. 208 ff. - . 

“ See aljso^ p, i y V ' f 


^*See also p. i6i. 
^See p. 439. 
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A primary requisite for the young man seek- 
ing a bride is love medicine. This may be made 
to gain the affections of a particular maiden or 
simply in the hope that it will cause one of 
them to look upon him with favor. In Mano 
and Gio a young man may take the leaves of a 
certain bush, dry them in the sun, pulverize 
them, and secretly sprinkle them in food of 
which both parties will eat or into water of 
which both will drink. Or he may burn the 
leaves of a certain tree, then blow part of the 
ashes to the four winds. Or he may pound to 
a powder the bark of another tree, mix it with 
white clay, and smear it on his face and the 
small of his back. Other love medicines are 
worn on the person. A walking stick made of 
two, slender, entwined saplings or vines may 
be carried, or a piece of such a “clinging vine” 
may be kept or carried, as medicine to cause 
maidens’ hearts to become entwined around 
one’s own even as these objects are entwined 
about each other. 

In general, a wife must be taken from out- 
side the family, or even outside the clan, if the 
clan is small.^® For blood relatives to marry is 
incest except in Loma. There it is considered 
proper for even first cousins to marry. This 
leniency has possibly been introduced from the 
outside, as it is unique among primitive West 
Africans of our acquaintance. 

A disappointed suitor usually accepts his fate 
philosophically. We have known more than 
one well-educated native who, failing to marry 
the girl of his choice, has sent word to his rela- 
tives to choose another and bring her to him. 

“Do you like her as well as the other — the 
one you chose for yourself?” we asked one 
such young man. 

“Yes,” was his answer. “My people know 
what kind of woman I need.” 

The Marriage Contract, In the north, when 
a suitable maiden is found, the people involved 
make all the arrangements. So far as we could 
learn the smith is not the official go-between, 
as he is among the Kpelle, unless he is a good 
friend of one or both parties. 

In Gio the suitor of a younger maiden, if he 
knows her father, approaches him directly. If 
not, he asks some other person who does Imow 
him, preferably a fellow townsman of the fa- 
ther, to represent him. A Mano youth tells his 

“See p. 161. 


parents. If they agree they go to the smith and 
ask him to make a small knife. This and a 
native cloth are taken to the girl’s parents. If 
her parents are favorably inclined, the maiden 
is asked to give her consent. This may be a 
mere formality. She may refuse and be given 
against her will. If her mother is willing, but 
not her father, then it is a question of the 
mother’s ability to influence her objecting 
spouse. If the girl consents, they inform the 
prospective groom’s parents and retain the 
knife and the cloth. This is considered as en- 
tering into the marriage contract. If she does 
not consent, these objects are returned. 

After this, small presents are given to the 
girl’s mother from time to time until the dowry 
price — or at least a first installment — has 
been fixed. An avaricious father may delay 
this as long as possible on one pretext or an- 
other. This he does in order to get all the pre- 
liminary gifts he can; for these gifts are made 
to keep his favor and are extra-dowry. 

On the other hand, we learned of one in- 
stance in which the girl’s father, learning from 
her that she wished to marry a certain suitor, 
forthwith gave her to the astounded youth 
without any gift or contract-binding or dowry- 
fixing. This shows that individual inclination 
and fancy are factors in marriage as in all the 
other affairs of these people. 

Before the marriage agreement is bound, a 
greedy parent may accept gifts from two, 
sometimes more, suitors. This he does in order 
to learn which of them is the most generous. 

In Gbunde the contract is called “putting 
down the mat for a woman.” This “mat” con- 
sists of seven irons (Kisi pennies). The term 
would seem to indicate that it once was cus- 
tomary actually to put down a mat. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to observe this convention. A 
short time before we arrived at Pandamai a 
dispute arose between a groom and his pro- 
spective father-in-law regarding the amount of 
dowry that had been paid. The groom named 
all the things he had given and counted their 
value. After he had finished, the bride’s father 
nonchalantly asked, “Have you put down a 
‘mat’ for her yet?” meaning the seven Kisi pen- 
nies. Since the groom had not, the local wor- 
thies ruled that all he had paid so far was pre- 
dowry, merely good-will gifts. 
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In Mano, if a man agrees to let another 
marry his daughter, he hands the suitor, in the 
presence of witnesses, a dish containing ten 
white cola nuts and some cotton. (He may 
first hand this to the witnesses and then to the 
prospective son-in-law.) This binds the mar- 
riage contract, and the paying of the dowry 
price may begin. If, after this, the father fa- 
vorably considers another man as a husband for 
the same daughter and accepts gifts from him, 
it is considered a big palaver and the father 
must pay heavy damages to the injured party. 
If this original suitor should go so far as to 
destroy the father’s house, the father could 
demand no redress. 

The Half-Grebo give a native axe; the Sapa, 
a white cloth and a leopard’s tooth; the Tis, a 
white cloth and a brass bucket or cooking pot, 
to bind the marriage contract. In connection 
with this ceremony a small feast is usually given 
by the girl’s father or guardian. 

Prenatal Marriage Contracts. Strangely, from 
our point of view, it is possible for a man to 
contract for marriage with an unborn child. 
If he learns that some woman whom he likes is 
pregnant he may go to her saying: “If what 
you are going to bear is a girl, I will take her 
to wife. If it is a boy, I will be his uncle” — 
meaning he will be the boy’s “great friend.” 
(Gio.) A man may even go to a couple he 
likes before there is any indication of preg- 
nancy, telling them: “You are my wife’s people 
[closest friends]. If you bear daughters, I will 
marry them all” (figurative for the first one). 
If they agree, he gives the husband something 
to bind the agreement. From time to time he 
also makes small gifts to the wife — a bit of 
salt, some rice or palm oil, a pot, or a cloth. 
These prenatal marriage contracts are by no 
means rare. 

If a girl is born, he brings a large calabash in 
which she is to be washed, a cloth in which to 
wrap her, and other useful things. When she 
has attained the age of seven or eight years he 
may pay the dowry price and take her as his 
own. More commonly, he merely requests that 
she be allowed to stay with him a month or 
two now and then, after which he returns her 
to her home again until she has become more 
fully developed. (Gbunde.) In Gio she visits 
her future husband in this way up to the time 
her breasts form. She is then taken to him by 


her mother or a female relative, never by her 
father. Girls so bound have no distinguishing 
dress. 

It is not forbidden for such child-wives to 
have intercourse with one of their husband’s 
sons while the husband is still alive. In any 
event, a son inherits his father’s widows and 
can then play the part of husband to any of 
them who are near his own age. Some child 
wives are acquired by a man with his son in 
mind as the eventual husband. (Mano.) 

In Gbunds, if a boy instead of a girl is born, 
the suitor is in duty bound to give the parents 
something for the child and for themselves. 
A Mano or a Gio considers the boy as his 
“son-friend,” and as such presents him with 
small gifts from time to time, especially during 
the period in which he is being initiated into 
the Poro cult. He may also help the boy get a 
wife, or even go so far as to give him one. Such 
a “son-friend” has no part in the inheritance of 
his own father. 

Some men, when they are about to become 
affianced to girls as yet unborn, are shrewd 
enough to take along a number of friends as 
witnesses to the contract and the acceptance of 
gifts binding it. This is to insure themselves 
against the future father-in-law’s possible cu- 
pidity. If, at some later date, the father-in-law 
looks with favor upon another suitor and also 
accepts gifts from him, action for redress can 
be taken. If for any reason the engagement is 
broken after the girl has grown up, the matter 
is settled like ordinary cases of the kind de- 
scribed immediately below. 

Breaking the Marriage Contract. There are 
certain causes for which a man may break his 
marriage contract. One of these is the absolute 
refusal of a maiden to marry him. She may do 
this because she has found another she likes 
better, or because someone wants her who 
will be better able to give her finery or in- 
creased social position. Again it may be a pure 
“woman’s reason” that leads her to reject him. 
Whatever the reason, the groom must be re- 
imbursed for all gifts as well as payments he 
has made to the parents or guardian. 

A man can also break the marriage agree- 
ment if the women contracts some disease such 
as syphilis or leprosy before he has taken her 
to his town. In that event, another woman may 
be offered as a substitute. He has the option of 
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taking this substitute, or refusing her and get- 
ting back the goods he has paid. 

Sometimes the contract is broken by the 
bride’s people if they have found the prospec- 
tive son-in-law to be stingy, or too lax and slow 
in making payments. Agreeing to whatever 
settlement they may have to make with him, 
they look around, for a more suitable son- 
in-law. 

Elopements, There are sometimes those who, 
for romantic or other reasons, decide to be- 
come husband and wife without first asking 
permission. The young woman leaves her 
home and accompanies the man to his. After 
some time he takes gifts and goes to her par- 
ents to arrange matters formally. A son-in-law 
acquired in this manner is rarely refused. The 
Mano further state that if the man eventually 
tires of the woman and sends her back to her 
people, his action is not considered an offense. 
If she has borne children in the meantime they 
belong to her parents. 

There seems to be no great stir caused by a 
girl’s elopement with a man whom her father 
has refused to have as a son-in-law. Such a 
couple is seldom followed. In Loma it simply 
means that any children the wife bears belong 
to her father and brothers, unless the interested 
parties agree upon a dowry price. 

Widows, too, may ‘‘elope.” In Gio any 
children by the previous marriage will, in that 
event, belong to the family of the deceased 
husband. In other words, she forfeits her 
children. 

The Dowry Price. The popular concept of 
the dowry in these African marriages is likely 
to be entirely erroneous. Those who see in it 
a mere selling of the woman have somehow 
failed to comprehend or have overlooked the 
underlying principles. The dowry is the sheet- 
anchor of African marriages. Without it, most 
of them would be wrecked upon the rocks of 
discord, strife, and jealousy. Any political or 
other agency which should attempt to abol- 
ish it would be doing a mischief leading to 
most unhappy consequences. The simple fact 
is that primitive African society, so far as we 
have known it, is nowhere ready for this step. 

^^A new law tends to set this at about a hundred 
shillings or the equivalent, but in marriage transactions 
among themselves the natives prefer to disregard this 
law. 
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Of this we have knowledge from personal 
observation, having witnessed the results of 
such experiments. We have known fathers and 
brothers who decided they would do like the 
white man and give their daughters or sisters 
without accepting “even as much as a needle” 
for them. We have later heard the lamentations 
of these same fathers and brothers. The burden 
of their complaints — loudly seconded by the 
husbands, who had in the beginning felt them- 
selves to be highly favored — was that the 
women, knowing that nothing had been given 
for them, knew equally well that there was 
nothing to bind them to their husbands. Since 
their relatives had nothing at stake they would 
pack up and go home on the slightest provoca- 
tion or run away with a passing stranger. To 
a husband’s protests they would simply reply: 
“You gave nothing for me. l am free. I refuse 
longer to marry you [be your wife].” 

While there are exceptions, custom today 
usually requires that the dowry price be set. 
This does not necessarily imply that when the 
sum agreed upon has finally been paid the hus- 
band is at last free from further obligation. 
Fixing a total price is a measure introduced of 
necessity by the Liberian Government in order 
to deal officially with such matters.^"^ Anyone 
taking a wife is still under obligation to pay as 
long as she lives.^® Whenever a father-in-law 
finds himself hard pressed by creditor or tri- 
bunal it is to his sons-in-law that he first ap- 
peals. The latter are duty bound to aid to the 
limit of their ability. 

How much a man must give to obtain a wife 
depends much upon circumstances: her age, 
the social standing of both parties, and whether 
the individual to whom she belongs is of a 
liberal or a grasping disposition. 

In cousin marriages (Loma) a nephew usu- 
ally goes to his uncle and says that he has not 
the means to pay for the girl but that he will 
work for his uncle whenever the uncle needs 
help. The uncle in most instances agrees to 
this arrangement and lets the nephew have his 
daughter. He may even give her without any 
such agreement, but it is then understood that 
the nephew will lend a hand whenever his 

^In some regions death money may even be 
claimed if the husband outlives the wife. See pp. 
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tincle wants his help. It is not customary to 
make such an arrangement with any other 
prospective son-in-law. 

In Mano it often happens that an uncle pro- 
vides a nephew with a wife, in this way making 
the nephew legally his son. A man may give a 
wife to his brother, who is then obliged to 
work for the donor as though he were the 
father. 

Dowry is usually given in installments. A 
native can seldom collect and keep together 
enough goods to pay it all at once. As a smaller 
price is set for young girls than for older and 
more developed ones, many are contracted for 
at an early age. This has the added advantage 
of affording a longer time in which to pay. 

The typical dowry price, as stated in Mano, 
is two head of cattle and ten native cloths or 
the equivalent. This is a minimum deposit in 
consequence of which the girl or woman is 
considered as legally belonging to her husband. 
The old custom, to which many still adhere, is 
that after this initial dowry price has been paid, 
other small payments are expected from time 
to time as long as the couple live together. In 
this way the parents not only get a greater total 
amount, but they also keep stronger their claim 
for help in times of great need. 

For younger girls in Gio the price is three 
copper or brass buckets, two to six flint-lock 
guns, four goats, four sheep, five iron cooking 
pots, and two native cloths as a first installment. 
This must be paid before the girl can go to her 
husband. When he has paid it he has the right 
to take her to his home for a year, at the end 
of which she returns home to be initiated into 
the women’s cult. When the initiation is over, 
word is sent to the husband to come and take 
his wife, now become a ‘heal woman.” He is 
expected to bring a small gift to everyone liv- 
ing in her parents’ quarter of the town and to 
pay the remainder of the dowry price — one 
head of cattle and twenty native cloths or the 
equivalent. 

Three of our Sapa hammock carriers gave 
us the following lists of goods they had given, 
in addition to the usual gifts of salt and cloth 
to the bride’s mother. 

No. I. For a grown woman: 

2 bullocks valued at £6/0/0 each 
10 fathoms of trade cloth 
2 brass buckets 


4 iron cooking pots 
2 goats 

2 trade machetes 
No. 2. For a woman: 

2 bullocks (value as above) 

2 flint-lock guns 

3 trade blankets 

5 trade “boxes” — (small, gaudily painted tin 
trunks) 

5 goats 

5 iron cooking pots 
several fathoms of trade cloth 

1 trade machete 

No. 3. For a girl about nine years old: 

2 bullocks (value as above) 

4 fathoms of trade cloth 

2 wooden boxes, painted black 
2 brass buckets 
8 cheap china plates 
2 trade machetes 
I hat (for the father) 

Dogs do not seem to be given in dowries. 
Pebbles are sometimes used in Sapa to keep 
tally of what has been paid. In Gio this may 
be done by means of small pieces of rajffia mid- 
rib pith strung on rattan fiber. One such tally 
string we saw suspended from a roof rafter 
inside a chief’s house. It had nineteen pith 
pieces, each representing one of the things paid. 
These were, we were told: 3 goats, 5 copper 
buckets, a flint-lock gun, 2 trade tin trunks, 3 
cloths (i fathom each), 2 native cloths, 2 china 
plates, I trade machete. As the pieces of pith 
were all alike and without any distinguishing 
mark we failed to see that the tally string was 
much help! These things, the chief said, he had 
paid on a woman he had had for three years. 
As she had gone to her people’s town and died 
there they owed him another woman as a re- 
placement. He had not yet gone to get her 
because he had not found time to “talk the 
palaver.” 

In Gbunde and Loma, if a man has paid part 
of the dowry price for a woman but has neg- 
lected to take her to his town, and if she dies 
in her father’s town, the father retains every- 
thing that has been paid. The prospective hus- 
band cannot claim anything; knowing the law, 
he should have taken her as his wife. This 
situation is not considered a “debt palaver.” 
Bringing Home the Bride, The send-off 

f iven a bride when she starts out for her future 
ome varies with tribe and social standing. The 
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more conservative Gbunds and Loma are less 
demonstrative than those of the tribes farther 
east or in the southwest. In the north it is the 
custom for the bride to be taken to the groom's 
town. She is escorted for some distance by 
singing, dancing, noise-making friends and rel- 
atives, The number of people accompanying 
her all the way depends upon the distance. 
Upon the approach of the bridal party, the 
groom, with his previous wives (if he has any), 
relatives, and friends go out to meet and escort 
the party in a manner appropriate to his sta- 
tion. 

While this is the usual way in which the 
bride is brought to her new home, the groom 
himself sometimes goes to her town to get her. 
She will, of course, be dressed in the best cos- 
tume she has or can get, but there is no distinc- 
tive wedding dress. 

The manner of her reception differs in dif- 
ferent sections. In Loma and Gbundc, when 
the husband has the final installment in hand, 
however large or small it may be, he sends 
word to the bride's people, telling them when 
to bring her. They come at the time appointed. 
After sunset a mat is laid on the floor of the 
husband's house for the bride to sit upon. If 
she has a brother or sister, or both, they sit 
down beside her as if they would say to the 
groom: “You have a brother now, whom you 
can call upon when you need help," or “If you 
need another wife or sister, here she is.” The 
dowry price, or whatever may be left to pay 
on it, is then handed to the bride's father or 
guardian. The mother is given presents of 
cloth, salt, or other things that a woman likes. 
They then go into the house so that the groom 
may ascertain whether the bride is “all right” 
(usually a formality). When he has determined 
this to his satisfaction the festivities begin. If 
she is not “all right” he may give her back to 
her people, who must refund what he has paid 
for her. 

The Sapa are the only people we learned of 
who had a taboo with regard to bringing home 
the bride. They never do this in the moon of 
Wutjo, the fifth or rice-farm-weeding moon. 
If they were to do so she would die before the 
end of that moon. 


^ If he is a chief, it will be a leopard’s skin. 
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Here and in Tic, when the time has come for 
the bride to leave home she smears her fore- 
head with white clay. Her body she rubs with 
an aromatic paste made by pounding pieces of 
the tonebu vine or the fruit of the pumv)e tree 
and mixing it with white clay and a little water. 
She is then conducted to the groom’s home. 
His people meet and escort her there with 
shrill cries of “O! O! O! O! 01" as a greeting. 
The groom is seated on the skin of a long- 
haired colobus monkey or that of a fc antelope 
{Cephalophus dorsalis ) The bride seats her- 
self beside him. If he sits on a monkey skin, it 
is “so she will not die quickly but last a long 
time.” If the antelope’s has been chosen it is 
“so that she will not move away quickly." 
The bride price and the gifts are now brought 
out and handed over, and all is ready for the 
wedding feast. 

In Palepo the bride is first led to the house 
of the head of the groom’s family. Here she 
remains from two to four days before being 
taken to the groom’s house. During all this 
time there is general rejoicing, dancing, and 
merry-making in town. 

The Wedding Festivities. In Gbundc and 
Loma the festivities begin the first or second 
morning after the bride has been found to be 
“all right.” At daybreak there is shooting of 
guns to announce this fact. This is followed 
by singing and dancing, continued sometimes 
for two days before the wedding feast takes 
place. In other parts the feast is held as soon 
as the bride has been ‘‘given away” and the 
dowry matters settled. 

Preparations for the feast have been going 
on for some time. When possible, game has 
been killed, fish caught, and both meat and fish 
smoke dried. Rice and other foods and palm 
oil have been made ready. A goat or a sheep 
has been unconsciously fattening itself against 
the day; perhaps several sheep or a bullock if 
the groom is a person of importance — a “rich 
man” or a chief. At the proper time the slaugh- 
tering is done. The older women, assisted by 
any others they have commandeered, do the 
cooking, while others who have gathered for 
the occasion make merry in various ways. Then 
comes the feast. “We chop plenty, plenty, so 

“^This antelope is slow moving, in contrast with 
other antelopes. 
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we belly go blake [burst],” reminiscently ex- 
claimed our interpreter. Afterward the merry- 
making continues as long as guests and friends 
feel inclined to stay. 

At length the bride’s parents and escorts pre- 
pare to return home. The groom now presses 
more gifts upon his new relatives to show his 
generosity and wealth. These they modestly 
refuse to accept at first, but are finally per- 
suaded to change their minds. 

When the fun is over the new wife, if she is 
her husband’s first, takes her place as the head 
wife in his home. If he is already married she 
becomes a member of the household. In this 
event she has a honeymoon period of rest for 
a week or longer in Loma, about two weeks in 
Mano, a few days only in Palepo. In Sapa and 
Tie the period lasts, theoretically, until the end 
of the moon in which she is married. Practi- 
cally, she is supposed to lend a hand when 
necessary and is gradually initiated into the 
ways of doing things in the household. The 
Gio say that the husband’s other wives cook 
for her for three days, but she must help with 
other work unless she is a child-wife. 

: A child-wife immediately takes her place in 
the house of another woman. This woman is 
usually the head wife unless she defers to an- 
other. Here the newcomer does the chores 
and helps at whatever she is ordered to do. 
This is the usual arrangement for child-wives 
in the other tribes also. 

, During the honeymoon time the bride is al- 
ways free to strut about the place exhibiting 
herself and her finery. 

The Second Marriage Ceremony for Moth- 
ers of Ten Children. In Tie, custom requires 
that a wife be, in a sense, married over again to 
her husband after the birth of her tenth child. 
Her husband must return her to her father, or, 
if he is not alive, to his oldest living brother. If 
there is no brother, then she is given to the 
head of her late father’s family. 

This relative then gives her back to her hus- 
band again, saying as he does so, “I give you a 
new wife.” If this is not done, all her children 
will die. 

She is considered literally as a new wife, and 
the husband must pay a token dowry price 
consisting of one brass kettle or something 
similar. To further carry out the illusion, he 

^ See p. 98. 


must have a goat or sheep killed and make 
a wedding feast as in the original marriage. 

Domestic Arrzngements. The Bride^s Con- 
tributions to the Household. The Loma state 
that when their daughters go to begin life as 
married women they take with them only their 
clothing. 

The Mano state that their daughters must 
bring along pots and baskets and other house- 
hold gear, and any fowls, goats, and sheep they 
may own; also rice (several carrier loads if 
possible), dried meat or fish, and other foods. 
The foods brought along are handed over to 
the head wife, if there is one, to be cooked for 
the husband and all his household as a sort of 
good-will feast. The Gio custom is about the 
same. 

In Palepo the bride brings with her only her 
clothes. After her husband has built her a 
house of her own, her mother or aunt usually 
brings her the necessary furnishing and uten- 
sils for both the household and the farm work. 
If this is not done by her own people, the hus- 
band provides her with these things. 

In Sapa and Tie the bride’s family provides 
her with the things she will need. These, to- 
gether with any ducks and fowls she has ac- 
quired, she takes along when she goes to her 
new home. After her husband has established 
her in a house of her own, she secures a goat 
and makes a big feast for him and his friends. 

Mano and Gio husbands must furnish their 
wives with salt, hoes, and mats. In Loma the 
husband must provide the household gear and 
either imported salt or the means to buy native 
“salt.” If they make the latter themselves both 
assist in getting the material — the special 
plants for burning and the leaves for fashioning 
the container for the ashes. The wife does the 
leaching and the boiling down of the lye.^^ 

Home Life and the Wife^s Work. “Every 
black woman works for her husband,” said our 
Mano interpreter. All household work except 
sewing and patching, all farm work except 
clearing (in which she assists), are woman’s 
work. In this is to be seen the persisting in- 
fluence of the old fertility cult. Here as else- 
where among primitive people it has laid upon 
woman, the bearer of life, the duty of occupy- 
ing herself with the planting and raising of 
food crops. 
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On a journey it has long been the custom 
for the woman to carry the burden while the 
husband walks unencumbered. In the old days 
this was desirable, because it left the husband 
ready to fight at a moment’s notice or to give 
chase to an animal. An enemy suddenly met 
and overcome was at once a dead enemy and 
a source of food. Anyone encumbered by a 
headload would probably be the unfortunate 
one in an encounter. The man, therefore, 
walked in front of his wife carrying his spear 
and knife, ready for a fight. 

It is not stating the whole truth, however, to 
say without qualification that the women carry 
the burdens. Nowadays the common man will 
carry part of the load if it is too heavy for the 
woman to carry comfortably. He may some- 
times help carry a small child too tired to walk 
or unable to keep up the pace, or he may re- 
lieve the mother of the burden of an infant of 
whom he is especially fond. Moreover, with 
the recent opening up of the country to trade, 
the men have put away their spears and are 
actually carrying more loads than the women. 
Though the women still carry bits of produce 
and firewood to the local markets, men always 
carry the pay-loads when they are for distant 
markets. 

The well-to-do Mano man considers it a 
sign of dignity to have at least one woman with 
him who has nothing to carry. It is the mark 
of a big chief that he has several of his men- 
folk or lesser wives to carry everything while 
his favorite wives walk close behind him carry- 
ing nothing. 

Farm produce is considered the property of 
the wife; yet whatever she gets in exchange for 
this or anything else she must give to her hus- 
band. (Except in Mano, where she is free to 
do what she likes with it.) Out of this he is 
bound to provide her with what she needs, and 
if he is generous he may refund some of her 
earnings. This does not apply to the chiefs 
farm or to farms planted to money crops to be 
sold in distant markets. 

^For a man to invite a woman to eat with him 
would be very bad form, and he would be suspected 
of having illicit relations with her., Likewise, when a 
woman gives cooked food to a man — except to a 
blood relative or with her husband’s consent — it 
means only one thing to the natives; she is trying to 
gain his favor or perhaps she has already had relations 


A wife may or may not take her meals with 
her husband. This is governed to some extent 
by individual choice. It sometimes happens 
that husband, wife, and possibly some of the 
older children, especially boys, eat together; 
but this is not usual where there is more than 
one wife. More often the cook divides the 
food and sets her husband’s portion before him 
out in his palaver house if he has one, or in his 
own house, or possibly in the court in the hot 
season. He calls his older sons and male friends 
if there are any about — ^ever women,^^ 
Mothers and daughters and young sons eat 
together with other wives and the women-folk 
of the husband’s guests, or their own women 
friends. The Loma say: “If husband and wife 
always ate together in the house and did not 
call others they would get a reputation for 
stinginess and would soon lose all their friends.” 

In Sapa a new wife eats alone behind the 
house until after she has had her first child, 
because she is ashamed and does not want her 
husband to see her eat. After she has borne a 
child she eats inside the house with her hus- 
band. 

A polygamist is supposed to receive food 
from each of his houses twice a day, which 
should mean a lot of food — but he does not 
necessarily get it. We knew one such man who 
went to bed hungry when his wives, for their 
own reasons, felt disinclined to exert them- 
selves for him. One wife refused to cook be- 
cause it was not her turn; another was tem- 
porarily vexed with him about something or 
other; a third simply asked why she should 
cook for “the rotten old thing.” So there was 
nothing for him. 

The Head Wife and Others, In Gio the 
head wife^^ formerly lived in a big house, 
while the husband had a smaller one into which 
he took his wives in rotation. The other wives, 
if there were not too many of them, lived with 
the head wife. This general arrangement was, 
and is still to some extent, followed by men of 
the other tribes. There are usually older wives, 


with him. One who gives food in this manner usually 
tries to keep it a secret. 

®®This head wife is a most important personage 
called peledt (house mother), Loma; koli^ Gio; nyeno 
kalagba Sapa; and Tie; kakh (owner of the house), 
Mano. 
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and always some girl-wives, living with the 
head wife. A head wife in Mano whose house 
we visited had with her two grown and three 
immature women besides her five children. 
Another had two young girls and three little 
girls about eight years old. 

The head wife is the first wife and holds that 
position as long as she lives with her husband, 
provided, of course, that she “got haid” — is 
sensible, trustworthy, and has an aptitude for 
“affairs” — an aptitude which most of them 
seem to possess. If her husband outlives her, 
the second woman he married often takes her 
place. In a number of towns in different parts 
of the country we found “seconds” who had 
been thus honored. 

In Gbunds, when she feels her end is draw- 
ing near, she has the right to choose any wife 
she wishes to be her successor. It will be one 
who has shown the necessary qualifications and 
with whom she has been particularly intimate. 
“One who has been very obedient to her,” the 
interpreter added. In theory, the husband has 
nothing to say about it; in practice, his opinion 
and desire are not entirely disregarded. 

This office of head wife, while considered a 
great honor, to which the other wives aspire, is 
not without many drawbacks. She who holds 
it has the task — an exceedingly thankless one 
— of keeping the household running with as 
little friction as possible; of settling all quarrels 
and disputes among the other wives; of train- 
ing the child-wives; of planning and dividing 
work to be done by other wives and assigning 
each her task (southeast) ; of apportioning the 
food for the others to cook.^^ 

As her husband’s business manager she must 
know his plans (often his plots) and be his 
counselor and confidante. She does all she 
can to increase his wealth, getting for him as 
wives some of her sisters, if possible.^^ For- 
merly (Gbunde), she sometimes bought for 
him women slaves offered for sale in the mar- 
kets. These were mostly war captives. During 
her husband’s absence she must assume all re- 
sponsibility not especially delegated to others. 
She is necessarily a spy in his interest. She is 
the guardian of his wealth — “sleeps with it.” 

®*In Gbunde and Loma, she first gives what is to 
be cooked for the husband, to his “cook” wife; then 
she gives out food to the rest. 


After dark one evening a paramount chief 
stealthily and secretly led us into his most 
private hut. Entrance to this was possible only 
by passing through two adjoining huts. His 
head wife had preceded us as we felt our way 
along in the dark. Arrived at the proper spot, 
we were requested, by means of pressure signs, 
to seat ourselves on a low bed which we could 
not see. Taking our hand, the paramount chief 
guided it underneath the bed to two enormous 
elephant tusks safely hidden there from Gov- 
ernment employees and official requisitioning. 
When we had come out again we were made 
to understand by means of signs that this head 
wife was the “treasurer” of the things in this 
house. 

Besides the head wife there are in the north 
several others whom a chief always has near 
him. They must accompany him on journeys. 
These are: 

1. his favorite tiba nazai^ or “love wife” 
(Gbunde). 

2. his cook woman, who prepares all his 
food, in order to guard as much as pos- 
sible against poison. 

3. his medicine woman, who must carry his 
medicines and combat any evil influences 
let loose by those desiring to harm him. 

4. a wife called the “water-carrier” (Mano), 
to provide him with bath and drinking 
water. She must also see to it that this 
water is not bewitched in any way. 

Marital Troubles. It is but reasonable to 
expect to find in native communities marital 
relations both good and bad. As with us, there 
are men and women of good and bad disposi- 
tions; those who are amiable, peaceable, long 
suffering; those who are quarrelsome and quick 
tempered. Some are ambitious, neat, and clean- 
ly; some shiftless, slovenly, and dirty. Some 
are easily satisfied, contented, and generous; 
others dissatisfied, constantly finding fault, nag- 
ging, miserly. One finds the trusting, confid- 
ing, and well wishing; the suspicious and jeal- 
ous. There are persons who are diplomatic and 
courteous; and those who are blundering or 
bullying trouble-makers. 

^ Not only the head wife, but other wives also try 
to secure more wives for their husband — usually their 
sisters. 


Living crowded together, as natives do, with 
no privacy of any kind, it is but natural that 
there should be domestic quarrels. These must 
not be carried on in the “street,” but confined 
to the house or compound. (North.) 

Jealousy, of course, is always a potential 
source of trouble in a household where there 
are a number of wives. Husbands try to avoid 
it by taking each wife strictly in turn, “A man 
sleeps one or two nights with each of his adult 
wives in turn. If there are too many for this 
he takes two each night.” A woman scorned 
may resort to the poison pot to bewitch her 
neglectful husband — not, in most instances, 
to kill him, but to make him very uncomfor- 
table or even quite sick. 

A husband’s impotence may be a source of 
quarrels, as also barrenness on the part of the 
wife. 

For abuse, a wife may call her husband foul 
names, of which she has an adequate supply. 
Once started on this, she is likely to include his 
entire family, giving detailed attention to each 
member. If he beats her for this she may 
retaliate by running home to her people. The 
husband may then have to make a settlement 
with them, but the matter will more probably 
start a fight involving the relatives of both 
sides and possibly ending in wounds and sore 
heads. 

A wife may get into trouble with her hus- 
band for a number of reasons. Among these 
are: 

Disrespect and impudence ^talking back to 
her husband or shaming him before others. A 
wife may get a sound beating for this. (South- 
east.) 

Disobedience — refusing to listen to her hus- 
band (or the head wife). He may punish her 
by refusing to let her share his hut with him 
when her turn comes. 

Bad or indifferent cooking. For this or for 
burning the food a Loma husband has the 
right to fine a wife as much as three or four 
Kisi pennies. 

Barrenness^ 

^Flogging is administered to wives upon occasion, 
but in most instances this is not considered to be “a 
good thing to do” to one’s wives. A husband has to 
be careful. 

^ Some of the Mano said that a husband could not 
mistreat a wife because of this unfortunate condition. 


Flirtation — paying too much attention to 
other men. To share her food with any of 
them without her husband’s consent is a par- 
ticularly serious offense.^® 

Refusal to ^^marry'^^ (care for and live with) 
the husband. For this a Sapa or Tie husband, 
after he has paid the dowry price, may tie his 
wife up and flog her until she appears, at least, 
to have a change of heart, by crying, “I like 
you! I like you!” 

Runaway wives, when caught, are usually 
“put in the stick” — ^a heavy billet fastened to 
the leg above the ankle (fig. 99, d). 

There is prevalent a belief that some women 
are “luck women” — born to bring good for- 
tune to their husbands — ^and others, the re- 
verse. In Mano the good-luck woman is called 

se U (the good-fortune woman), and the 
other, ne h (the first). As might be expected, 
the one who is supposed to be the fount of 
many blessings is held in highest esteem, shown 
much favoritism, and plentifully supplied 
with gifts. The unfortunate one, on the other 
hand, expects accusations, bufferings, and 
abuse in abundance — and she is never dis- 
appointed in this. She is got rid of as soon as 
possible. This is usually accomplished by 
divorce. 

Divorce. Either husband or wife can sue for 
divorce. The most common grounds for the 
husband’s doing so are desertion (quitting the 
common domicile and living elsewhere); way- 
wardness; persistent, flagrant unfaithfulness; 
willful stubbornness; carelessness and negli- 
gence in the household; incompatibility; con- 
tinued “bewitchings” of the husband or 
others (by means of poison or black magic) ; 
barrenness; more rarely, for gross insults.^® 

A wife may demand to be released from her 
husband for continued and brutal abuse, im- 
potence, nonfulfillment of marital duties. 

Illness is not a ground for divorce, even 
though the wife becomes a chronic invalid. If 
a man should attempt to get a divorce for this 
cause (Gio) he would be told, “You made her 
so.” Return of any part of the dowry price 

If she was capable and not lazy, she could help her 
husband increase his wealth by spinning, and in other 
ways, and thus help him get another woman to bear 
him children. 

®®See p. 193. 

®®Seep. 438. ®®Cf. p. 198. 
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would be refused. Even if the sick wife herself 
expresses a wish to go to her own home-town 
(or quarter, if her family lives in the same 
town as her husband) to seek a cure there, her 
people will not agree. The husband, however, 
may take her to her family, saying, If she dies 
here it will be my palaver.” This means that 
he assumes the responsibility, and agrees to pay 
the “death price” if she dies there. 

When a divorce is sought — unless either or 
both parties involved consider it useless or re- 
fuse to co-operate — the wife’s parents, spon- 
sors and relatives try to effect a reconciliation. 
If the wife has gone to her home-town, the hus- 
band follows her there. There is a public hear- 
ing, at which the charges and countercharges 
hurled back and forth would make one of our 
sensational court trials seem like a meeting of 
ultra-Puritans. If it appears that there is like- 
lihood of a reconciliation, the husband is ad- 
vised to “go and return in a few days so that 
our daughter may breathe here for a time. 
(Mano.) If he does this, and she refuses to go 
with him when he returns to get her, all the 
dowry paid for her, including the presents 
“small things” such as salt and cola nuts ex- 
cepted — must be returned to him. Or an 


agreement may be made to substitute a sister 
for her. She must, however, be the daughter of 
a different mother. 

In most instances when a husband absolutely 
refuses to continue to keep a wife, a court trial 
is held. She may then be subjected to an 
ordeal to prove or disprove the charges made 
against her. When a divorce has been granted 
after such a trial, the full dowry price must be 
returned, in Gbunde and Loma. In Gio this is 
necessary only when she has been guilty of 
“making witch” or has run away and refuses 
to go back. In Mano, except as noted above, 
the divorced husband gets only part of what 
he has paid, “because he has left his woman.” 
When, by a court trial, the wife has been 
proved gravely at fault, the amount he will 
receive back will be considerable. 

All children born to a woman during the 
time she has been the wife of a man belong to 
him. (Mano or Gio.) If there is an infant at 
the time the divorce is granted, she cares for it 
until it has grown old enough to care for itself. 
Then it, too, goes to the town of the ex-hus- 
band. He need not necessarily be the child’s 
father. Frequently, it is impossible to state 
definitely who really did beget a child. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS 


Impotence. In view of the early age at 
which intercourse is begun, and the excesses 
practiced, it is no wonder that some of the 
young men find themselves exhausted by the 
time they reach real manhood. To renew wan- 
ing desire and overcome the effects of over- 
indulgence, young men as well as old resort to 
medicines. The favorite is the bark of a tree 
called in Mano g5 a bh ytdt (the tree men eat). 

We found men everywhere reluctant to 
talk about these medicines, because to call 
them by name was supposed to rob them of 
their power. Furthermore, women were not 
supposed to know about them. Now and then 
charms were pointed to, but not talked about. 
These were small pieces of very hard wood or 
bone worn next to the skin, supposed to work 
by means of sympathetic magic. 

Sometimes evil influences, rather than over- 
indulgence, are believed to be the cause of im- 


potence — also of sterility. A chief once came 
to a mission doctor at Zorzor (Loma) praying 
him to remove from him a bad spirit that 
had taken possession of him for four years, 
troubling him at night, and rendering him im- 
potent and sterile. A thorough examination 
showed that he was suffering from schistosomi- 
asis. • /. 

While we were at Towai, Paramount Chief 
Towe brought a visitor to the palaver house 
where we were camped. He had with him 
something dark and dirty looking, resembling 
a piece of sausage, from each end of which 
there stuck out a long hair. As we talked, with 
the camp manager for interpreter, Towe kept 
scraping off bits of this object and swallowing 
them from time to time. The Government 
man asked him a question, then smiled. Towe 
shouted an order. Soon a tumbler half full of 
water was brought in. Into it Towe put some 


“^See pp. 414 
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of the powder scraped trom ms sausage. 
The Government man stirred it well, then 
drank the contents, smiling and winking at us 
as he did so. By means of signs Towe then in- 
dicated the purpose of the stuff, and generous- 
ly offered it to us in a sort of '‘help yourself” 
fashion. Needless to say, we declined. Two 
of the ingredients of which this medicine was 
composed were white clay and salt. The rest 
were unknown to Towe. The hair running 
through the center was from the tail of a huge 
and powerful bull! 

Although the tribesman indulges himself to 
satiation and impotence he is not without an 
awareness of its unhappy results in other ways, 
too. “Dis make we fool fo’ haid” (unable to 
think clearly) remarked our philosophical in- 
terpreter. It may well be that the taboos 
against intercourse specifically before hunting 
and war expeditions, or smelting and smithing 
operations, and universally in the daytime, are 
designed to conserve men’s strength when it is 
most needed.^^ 

Prostitution. We doubt that there was 
formerly any prostitution among the hinter- 
land people of Liberia. The old men told of 
their disgust when they first learned that there 
were women who made this their profession. 
The Loma said, “A woman cannot sell herself, 
but she can make friends with a man she likes, 
as often as she likes, for presents. He may 
even come to live with her.” 

Today, however, there are said to be prosti- 
tutes in most of the towns of the north and in 
the larger towns of the southeast. In the north 
these women seem often to play a consider- 
able role in setting fashions in dress, if not in 
conduct. This is easily explained, since they 
are the recipients of gifts and money enough 
to buy whatever they fancy. Westermann^^ 
records the same trend among the Kpelk. 

Prostitutes are of two classes — married and 
unmarried. The latter, the Gio said, are those 

®^On this subject Tessman has said of the Pangwe: 
“Unlimited sexual intercourse . . . weakens them and 
makes them stupid. Small boys are often very skillful 
workers; but after they have become sexually mature 
and known women, then they are simply no more 
use. This bad influence the Pangwe understood well, 
and intelligent persons did not hesitate to admit to 
me that sexual intercourse would injure them and 
make them incapable of prolonged physical or mental 
labor. However, we have no need of the testimony 



whose fathers refuse to let them settle down 
with a husband, preferring to let them out to 
men for a consideration. The married prosti- 
tutes are “surplus” wives of chiefs or impor- 
tant men, who use them as a source of income. 
Opporumity is given them for illicit relations 
with other men. Then, when the husband is 
in need of goods or cash, the wives are as- 
sembled and asked to confess the names of 
their lovers. If necessary, pressure is brought 
to bear in the form of oracles or ordeals. When 
the names have been ascertained, the men are 
called and fines imposed. If they deny the 
charges made against them the same kind of 
“proof” by ordeal is available, and is applied. 

In Gbundc and Loma there seem to be some 
divorced women who prefer this kind of life. 
Such a woman, tiring of her husband, goes 
home, and the family returns the dowry. Then 
she may marry a second, even a third time, 
and leave her husband again — the dowry price 
being paid back each time. When her father 
or other relative at length refuses to be further 
involved in her marital affairs she becomes free 
to take up the life toward which she has been 
gravitating all the time. 

Perversion. From our own observations 
and available information we have been led to 
conclude that perversion is not natural to these 
primitive people. 

Only one instance of homosexuality came to 
our notice. We were asked one day if white 
men ever wished to be women and to act like 
and do the work of women. We were then 
told of a native man who had “refused to be a 
man.” He had left his home dressed like a 
woman, and acting like one, and had gone to a 
place where he was not known. There he lived 
with the women of a chief’s household, help- 
ing them about the house with the children 
and out in the farms, until his secret was found 
out. Then he quit the place and went to an- 
other until the women there also found out he 

of a few; the customs of the people sufficiently demon- 
strate the recognition of the results of intemperance. 
For I believe that the knowledge that sexual inter- 
course weakens a man’s physical and mental activity 
underlies the abstinence prescribed for w^ar and the 
larger hunting expeditions, and further for the work 
of iron smelting — besides the original religious view 
of the sin of sexual intercourse and of the women’s 
embodiment of it.” Tessman, 1913, vol. 2, p. 267. 

Westermann, 1921, pp. 63, 65. 
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was a man. He then went to live with an un- 
married man at another place, whose “wife’’ 
he became by entering into an agreement that 
he was to do all the work of a wife, while the 
unmarried man would enjoy the functions of 
a husband. There he was said to be still 
^ W heard everywhere that formerly a man 
who “played” with another man, or a woman 
with another woman, would have been adver- 
tised through the land as “fool people who got 
no sense fo’ haid.” 

Today, unfortunately, all sorts of perver- 
sions are beginning to be practiced through- 
out the land. Most important of the contribut- 
ing factors are the influence of Mandingos, of 
Americo-Liberians traveling through or sta- 
tioned in the hinterland, and of natives (both 
men and women) who have been at the coast 
for a time or worked on boats. Native women 
from surrounding colonies also bring in prac- 
tices learned from Europeans and “quality” 
natives with whom they have lived. These 
women sweep through the land like a pesti- 
lence, offering themselves and their knowledge 
of perversity to anyone who will have them. 
This was told us by a white trader operating in 
the hinterland of the southeast. He himself 
had recently been approached by one of these 
women from Tabu which is on the Ivory 
Coast. 

Masturbation is by no means rare, since 
opportunities for normal intercourse may be 
lacking for long periods. Polygamy leaves 
some men unprovided for. Many native men 


are absent from home for months, working at 
the coast or on plantations (in and out of the 
country) or on boats. This leaves the women 
also in an abnormal situation, and they are said 
often to resort to artificial means to satisfy 
their desire. One of the objects employed is 
said to be a long, unripe plantain. Accord- 
ing to our informants, this practice is increas- 
ing rapidly. 

Venereal Disease. Sexual diseases, except 
syphilis, are found everywhere. In Gbunde 
and Loma there is no penalty attached when a 
husband infects his wife, or she him.^^ In Tie 
there is none when the husband infects the 
wife. In Mano the wife has the right to go 
home to seek a cure, but she must return to 
her husband when she is considered well again. 
If, however, she dies, and the cause of her 
death is found to be even remotely con- 
nected with the infection, her husband is con- 
sidered to have killed her. In this event he has 
to pay “death money,” which may amount in 
some regions to as much as twenty native 
cloths. The Gio said that when a husband in- 
fected his wife her people had the right to take 
her home, on the ground that he wished to kill 
her. They might require him to make some 
payment. In Mano, Gio, and Tic, if a woman 
infects her husband with a sexual disease that 
she caught through intercourse with another 
man, the other man is liable for damages in- 
flicted upon the woman’s husband. In Tie the 
amount of this payment was formerly the same 
as for adultery.^® 


PRACTICES RELATING TO CHILDBEARING 


Menstruation. At the first appearance of 
the menses a girl is considered as having passed 
from girlhood into womanhood. Among some 
of the natives the belief is still held that they 
do not appear until after coition has taken 
place. Their occurrence “once every moon” 
has been noted, as evidenced by the name 
mens^ meaning “moon” (Mano). We were 
not told whether or not the moon itself is be- 
lieved to have anything to do with this phe- 
nomenon. 

Syphilis is rare among the natives, because most 
of them contract yaws in childhood; and yaws con- 
fers cross-immunity against infection with, syphilis. 


Among us it is a widespread and commonly 
accepted belief that the menstrual flow begins 
earlier in the primitive African than in the 
white girl of northerly climates. We have dis- 
cussed this subject with several missionary 
doctors of medicine, all of whom have served 
primitive West African peoples for from 
twenty-seven to thirty-five years. During this 
period each has treated tens of thousands of 
women patients. These doctors all agreed that 
in their experience there was no material dif- 

®®For the law on this point during the “engage- 
ment” period, see p. i88. 

See p. 440 If. 
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ference between white girls and African girls 
in this respect. 

To absorb the menstrnarflow a piece of old 
native cloth is now used in the north. The 
Gbunde and Loma women wear two pairs of 
shorts over it - — the inner pair very tight fit- 
ting. In the southeast, excepting Konibo, the 
soft rafiia fiber formerly employed has been 
largely replaced by pieces of trade cloth, when 
this is available. 

It is very important that these cloths do not 
get into the wrong hands; for they might serve 
as ingredients in “bad medicine” directed 
against the woman. Also, cloths spread out to 
dry must not be placed where they will be 
accessible to anyone who might desire to put 
poison on them.^'^ 

During the period, a woman will, if pos- 
sible, bathe in the morning and again in the 
evening. In Gbunde and Loma, if she has a 
separate house, she must keep out of her hus- 
band’s until the period is over. In Mano she 
may be told to go and stay out in the farm. In 
any case, she will not be allowed to sleep in 
her husband’s house, or in any place where he 
keeps his medicines, or where the town medi- 
cine or other “strong” medicine is kept. In 
Gio and the southeast, she may not enter the 
house of a medicine man, but she may stay in 
the husband’s house if they occupy a different 
bed. 

Everywhere, a menstruating woman sits only 
on her own stool or mat until the period is 
over and the purification ceremony is per- 
formed. For this purpose Gio women wash 
themselves with special herbs. The Mano 
women are washed by a member of the Sande 
cult before they are considered again fit for 
home and husband. In Sapa, and some other 
regions of the southeast, thorough washing of 
the body and the cloths three times on the day 
after the flow has ceased is considered sufficient 
for purification. 

The Gbunde, Loma, and Mano women are 
not allowed to cook for men during this 
period. Old Mano men said that when war was 
imminent or had begun, special precautions 

®^ See p. 360. 

®®This bewitching might affect not only the^^ hus- 
band, but might also — by reflex action — ‘‘catch” and 
“humbug” the wife, causing the infant to be stillborn. 
In fact, a woman who has anything at all to do with 


had to be taken against any menstruating 
woman’s preparing or even touching the food 
of any man. In Gio and the southeast the feel- 
ing is different. She is free to cook for anyone 
at any time, but with the restriction that she 
neither make nor handle palm oil until after 
the period is over, as “this would cause the 
palm-oil butter to smell bad.” 

Pregnancy. It is believed that conception 
takes place immediately or soon after the end 
of a menstrual period. (Gbiinde and Loma.) 

“When we have not flowed for two months, 
then we are certain,” the women said. 

Pregnancy is kept secret as long as possible, 
lest someone bewitch the woman for some 
such reason as jealousy, or hatred, or fear of 
being supplanted in the husband’s favor. If a 
woman is approached at this time by men de- 
siring intercourse with her she may tell them 
of her condition, but usually she will simply 
refuse and send them about their affairs. It is 
considered a serious matter for a woman to 
make her condition known in the presence of 
boys. (Mano.) 

After it is known for certain that a wife has 
become pregnant, the husband continues to 
have intercourse with her for as long as he 
chooses. Some men continue for four or five 
months only; others, until the last month. 
About the seventh month is the more usual 
limit. It is believed that the semen, somehow, 
gives strength to the developing foetus. An 
equally potent reason given us for a husband’s 
continuing to visit a pregnant wife is his fear 
of being bewitched if he confines his attention 
to other women.^^ 

There are many medicines, taboos, and pre- 
cautions to protect the mother during her 
pregnancy and assure a safe delivery and a 
healthy, normal offspring. Some taboos are 
general; some are prescribed for the individual 
by diviners or other consultants. Some are for 
both husband and wife, a few for the husband 
alone; but by far the greater number are for 
the woman alone. 

In Gbunde both husband and wife must 
abstain from goat’s flesh, so that the child, if a 

witch affairs at this time is believed to cause the death 
of her unborn child. 

®®See pp. 394 ff. 

^Though the husband is not necessarily the father, 
it is assumed that he is. 
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boy, will not go about “humbugging” women 
in the fashion of a billy-goat. If they eat por- 
cupine the child is destined to have a snout; if 
Achatina smih, it will go through life drib- 
bling at the mouth. 

The pregnant mother must keep not only 
her own food taboos, but also her husband’s, 
during this period, and until the child has been 
weaned. 

In Tie she must not eat the forest biijffalo or 
the chevrotain because these animals fight 
too much; they might cause the infant to strug- 
gle in her womb, causing long and hard labor. 
If she eats the monitor lizard {Varanus nilotl- 
ctis) she will have a miscarriage. The flesh 
of the pigmy hippo will cause her 

breasts to dry up, because the hippo runs 
around too much and so keeps his skin wet 
with perspiration. If she eats any of the ant- 
eaters her child will be stiff jointed. If she eats 
elephant the child’s feet will be affected. She 
may eat the lizard, for that will promote 
a speedy delivery. 

A Gbunds woman eats all she can get of the 
flesh of the antelope, 

doria?)^ for a speedy delivery. But if her hus- 
band eats of this, he will suffer the labor pains. 

Mano women may not even look at an owl, 
as that will put an owl’s head on the foetus. 
For the same reason Gio women must abstain 
from eating the owl’s flesh. (Indeed, Gio girls 
imperil any offspring they may eventually bear 
by so doing.) Nor may a Mano or Gio woman 
eat of the ground squirrel during pregnancy; 
that would cause the child to sit on its haunches 
all of its life. Sores will break out on the 
foetus’ mouth if the yam called so {Dioscorea 
sp.) is eaten. (Mano.) If a Gio woman eats 
the flesh of su at this time the child will live 
only to the age attained by the particular ani- 
mal at the time it was eaten. 

Crocodile flesh is considered bad every- 
where; it causes the child to have pop-eyes 
and walk on the back of its hands and feet. 

But the husband need not keep her taboo. (Mano.) 

Hyaemoschus aquaticus (Biittikofer) ; Dorcathe- 
rium aquaticum (Johnston). 

Antelope (Cephalaphus sylvicultrix) , We were 
told that it had a black skin and looked like a cow, 
and that a very, very old one lived but two years. 

*Hn all parts of Liberia where we asked the ques- 
tion the parents wanted a boy first in every instance. 


The flesh of turtles and tortoises will, if eaten, 
produce weak and crooked-limbed offspring 
— with club feet besides. 

To “hold” witches and witch medicine from 
exerting their evil influences upon her it is 
considered beneficial for a pregnant woman to 
have her feet “put in the stick [stocks]” from 
time to time. (Mano.) 

A Gio midwife, leader of the women’s cult 
there, told us she had learned from her mother, 
also a cult leader, that when a pregnant woman 
lies on her back it causes twins to develop in 
her womb. 

In all the tribes there are doctors who “know 
medicines” to produce a child of the desired 
sex.^^ One of these medicines (Mano) involves 
going to some body of water in which there 
are sacred fish,^^ and there making sacrifices 
and performing other ceremonies. Another 
kind of medicine (Tic) is drunk, after having 
been mixed with palm wine. The Loma stated 
that a person claiming to be qualified to make 
medicine for this purpose was engaged upon 
condition that he should get his fee after the 
results had become manifest. If the child born 
was not of the sex desired, he would not be 
paid. 

Abortion, Abortion is at times resorted to 
by women of all the tribes, A common motive 
is fear of what the husband will do if he learns 
of his wife’s having had illicit relations with 
another man or men. 

Another motive is disregard or hatred for a 
husband, created by his neglect or abuse. The 
wife hopes that her husband will send her 
back to her people when he learns what she 
has done. For she knows that in destroying 
the life he has engendered she is doing more 
than disappointing his hope of a son — or the 
possible gain if the child should be a girl; she is 
going to the limit of a woman’s ability to insult 
him and show how she despises him. 

A head wife’s nagging and tormenting may 
also lead a woman to commit abortion. 


One reason the men gave was that a boy would always 
belong to them; a daughter would eventually belong 
to another man. A son, also, is a helper, and the heir 
to the father’s estate and name. Women desire a son 
for their first-born, because a son will care for and 
protect them and give them a home. 

*®See p, 338. 


When conception takes place before the 
previous baby is weaned (which is forbidden 
by custom) abortion is resorted to, lest the 
baby sicken and die. 

Unmarried girls sometimes resort to abor- 
tion to avoid the ordeals and responsibilities 
of motherhood. 

Instruments are never used for this purpose, 
but a concoction is drunk. Most women, and 
some men, know how to make this. It is usu- 
ally administered secretly — especially if the 
woman is married. In Gbunde we were told 
that if the person who administered it were 
found out he would “get big palabah.” A fine 
sometimes amounting to as much as a hundred 
shillings must sometimes be paid to satisfy the 
injured husband. 

Childbirth 

Co72fi?iement. It is generally supposed that 
primitive women bear their children as easily 
as do the animals of the forest. It is true that 
as a rule the women are in labor but a short 
time, and often deliver their children so easily 
that they are able to care for themselves and 
the child without much assistance. However, 
many of the problems of childbirth met in 
civilized countries are also to be found among 
the primitive African tribes. Some women re- 
main in labor over a period of two or three 
days, and occasionally one dies in childbirth. 

To avoid being bewitched (having hard 
labor) during childbirth it is customary in 
some sections (Sapa, for instance) to maintain 
secrecy about the time of delivery until it is 
aU over.^® 

If a woman is unmarried the event takes 
place, if possible, in her father’s town. A wife 
remains in that of her husband In the dry 
season, midwives often take the woman to a 
shelter in a clearing near the town We saw 
such a shelter at Towai (Gio) just at the edge 
of the town. A curtain-screen of raffia fiber 
hung across the path at the entrance to the 
clearing to conceal what was taking place. 
The Loma gave as the reason why their women 
did not remain in their own houses that “there 
are now usually so many men in town that we 
have built shelters out in the bush where we 
cannot hear the cries of mothers and babies.” 
The Mano stated that no baby might be born 


inside a house. “It must be either under the 
plantains back of the house [generally at the 
edge of town], out in the bush [secondary 
growth near town], or out in the rice farm.” 
When the midwife comes to escort the mother 
to this place she brings along the Sands cult’s 
“big medicine,” which she leaves in the 
woman’s house. In Palepo (Half-Grebo) the 
accouchement takes place outside of town if 
it occurs during the daytime; after nightfall it 
is under the eaves of the woman’s own house. 
A diviner, however, may be consulted as to 
the best place. He may “find it necessary” that 
she go out to the rice farm, the forest, or an- 
other town. 

The midwife, of course, is present. She must 
have been a mother herself, as must any other 
woman whom she calls to aid her. (Gbunds.) 
In Mano it is the chief woman of the midwives’ 
cult who is called. She brings as many of her 
understudy-apprentices as she sees fit. In 
Palepo there must be at least one wolman doc- 
tor present to aid and advise the midwife. The 
woman’s mother, if possible, is also present to 
aid in delivery. In Gbunde all the women 
present must be naked. Anything worn, even 
a headdress, may have evil influences on it that 
will make labor more difficult. 

So far as we could learn, men are never ad- 
mitted. In fact, a Loma husband may not enter 
the house or shelter the first day after the 
child is born; if he is a doctor he may not enter 
and eat food there for three days. A Gio may 
come to the door of the place where the 
mother is after the child has been born, but 
he may not enter until after the umbilical cord 
has fallen off. 

Before the child is born a native cloth is 
twisted to form a plug, one end of which is in- 
serted in the mother’s rectum “so the child 
cannot come out that way.” The woman then 
sits on a low stool. The midwife, who sits 
behind her to support her back, presses her 
big toe against the plug to keep it in place. 
Another midwife sits in front of the mother- 
to-be to receive the infant. When the child 
comes, this midwife supports and protects its 
head with her hands. There is no mat placed 
on the earthen floor before the mother for the 
child’s protection. It is born on the bare earth. 
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If parturition of the placenta does not take 
place of its own accord, the Gbunds midwife 
takes hold of the protruding umbilical cord 
and, inserting her hand into the vagina, follows 
it up with her fingers until the hand rests on 
the placenta. She then tries to work it loose 
from the walls of the womb by gentle manip- 
ulation. If she is unable to accomplish this 
she withdraws her hand and leaves the woman 
to her fate. The Palepo midwife is more prac- 
tical. When confronted with a case of this 
kind she has the woman doctor, called mayino^ 
summoned. This person brings a medicine or 
remedy into which she dips her fingers three 
times, rubbing it on the patient’s tongue after 
each dipping. Sneezing follows. It is said that 
in most cases this causes the placenta to be 
loosened and expelled. 

Difficult Labor, When a woman’s labor 
pains become acute (Mano) she “confesses” to 
the midwife any unrevealed love affairs she 
may have had. These confessions the midwife 
reports to the husband. He does nothing 
about it until his wife has returned home with 
her infant. Then only may he have the man, 
or men, called to talk the palaver. 

If labor is long-continued and difficult the 
woman is believed not to have confessed 
everything. The midwife then asks her if she 
has told all there is to tell and named all the 
men. 

If she reveals anything more the husband 
goes to her, fills his mouth with water, and 
blows it upon her abdomen, saying: “If you 
have done me badness, or if I have done you 
badness, don’t bewitch yourself. I beg you 
not to. Wait until the baby is born; then we 
will talk the matter over.” 

The Gio husband does the same, but ends 
by saying, “Let all the small quarrels and 
palavers we have had between us pass.” 

In Gbunde and Loma the husband throws a 
cola nut to his medicine, beseeching it to help 
his wife, “because she told him her badness.” 

In the southeast when a woman’s labor is 
difficult, the cause is also believed to be secret 
love affairs on the part of the woman, or 
trouble between husband and wife. The 
Palepo consult a doctor, who often finds that 
there has been “too much bad mouth” between 
the couple, as well as love affairs on the wife’s 

*'^If the husband is listening in front of the house 
he knows the child is a girl if the question is asked 


part. If so, they are told they must “fix it up” 
before the child will consent to come. The 
wife’s mother or father, if present or within 
reach, and also the head of the husband’s fam- 
ily are called, and an agreement made or set- 
tlement reached. Then follows the water- 
blowing ceremony. 

After this the unborn child is addressed: 
“We have settled our palavers. Now you must 
come.” 

The Sapa carry a woman in difficult labor 
out on the path leading from the town, where 
she will be alone with the midwife to make 
her confessions. When the husband is told he 
comes, and goes through a procedure similar to 
that of his Palepo countrymen. The Tie hus- 
band does the same; but the wife herself may 
first address the unborn child. 

She says, “Even if I have bewitched any- 
one, or had a ‘friend,’ or stolen anything, you 
must just come.” 

In Sapa also the infant may be talked to. 
“You must come. If you have half a head you 
must come! If you have only one eye you 
must come! If your ear is missing you must 
come!” And more in the same strain. 

Cutting the Umbilical Cord, The placenta 
is considered to be the seat of the child’s life. 
In Gbunde the midwife presses the “life” out 
of the placenta through the cord toward the 
child. She then ties the cord in three places if 
it is a girl; four, if a boy. The last tying is 
about a little finger’s length from the navel. 
For this a piece of new raJfBa fiber must be got 
from the palm the same day on which the child 
is born. A few Gbunde and Loma mentioned 
plantain fiber as a possible substitute for tying 
the cord. 

The midwife now asks the mother, as she 
points to the tying farthest from the child, 
“Shall we cut here?” 

The mother replies, “No.” 

Then she points to the second tying and 
again asks, “Here?” 

The mother again says, “No.” 

For the third time, as she points to the third 
tying, the midwife asks, “Here?” 

Now, if the child is a girl, the mother’s re- 
sponse is, “Yes.” 

So the midwife takes a razor and severs the 
cord just beyond the last tying,^'^ In Loma 

three times; a boy, if it is asked four times. 
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and the southeast also, a razor is used for this 
purpose. Mano, Ge, and Gio midwives use a 
piece of raffia midrib newly fashioned for this 
occasion. 

The Sapa, when they cut the cord, lay it 
over the stick that is ordinarily used to fasten 
the house door on the inside. The purpose of 
this is to prevent the infant’s “going outside” 
(dying). In Tie the midwife sits on a stick 
or log, over which she lays the cord to cut it. 
Any stick or log will do. The portion of the 
cord adhering to the stick is then jabbed with 
a piece of raffia midrib (like that used by the 
Mano, Ge, and Gio for cutting the cord) on 
which medicine has been smeared. This is 
supposed to prevent bleeding. 

Medicines are smeared on the end of the 
cord adhering to the child, on two occasions; 
immediately after it has been severed and just 
before it drops off. Medicines are also smeared 
around the navel. They are supposed to stop 
bleeding, promote rapid healing, and make the 
child grow fast and become strong. Instead of 
accomplishing this, these concoctions — to- 
gether with the too-often unclean implements 
used in severing the cord, and the unwashed 
hands of the midwife — frequently result in 
infection. This we have found to be true not 
only in Liberia, but also in other parts of West 
Africa where we have been. 

For this purpose the mother’s milk is con- 
sidered highly beneficial. Many mothers, in 
different parts, allow it to drop on the end of 
the cord or on the navel or both. The Mano 
and Gio state that many mothers continue to 
drop milk on the navel after the child has had 
its daily wash, up to the time it can walk. 

On the second day after the birth, the 
Gbunde apply the juice of a leaf called findato. 
This black substance is reputed to have great 
healing virtues. The Sapa rub mashed red 
capsicum pods on the end of the cord and 
around the navel. 

Care of the New Inf ant. The Gbunde wash 
the infant girl three times in a large calabash 
or dish containing clean hot water. A boy is 
washed four times. After each washing the 
water must be poured out. A cloth dipped into 
this water is used to mold the head into shape. 

^®This counting may be done only at the time the 
first child is bom if the mother and midwife are both 


The body is rubbed with palm oil that has 
been heated until it has become light colored. 

A cap is next tied on the child’s head, and the 
child is then laid on a mat near the fire. In the 
other tribes the head is molded in much the 
same manner. Most tribes also use the palm 
oil in the same way as the Gbunde; but the 
Mano rub the child with the oil first, after 
which they bathe it in cold water and then be- 
smear it with white clay, said to contain no 
medicine. Some of this clay is rubbed on the 
mother’s forehead, unless the child was still- 
born. The cold bath is given daily until the 
child is able to sit up without assistance, “to 
make it strong.” 

The Gio pound to a pulpy mass the seed 
pods of the suwa tree and some white clay. 
Both mother and child are then well smeared 
with it “to give them a fine odor and make 
them both smell alike.” It is said that the infant 
then cannot smell the milk when it comes, and 
so will not refuse it. After being thus coated 
the infant is rubbed with palm oil. 

The Palepo midwife washes and oils the 
child, then takes it into the house and hands it 
to the husband’s mother. 

Disposal of the Placenta. The placenta must 
be disposed of in a manner to make it impos- 
sible for anyone to get hold of it, because it 
could be used to make very strong medicine 
to harm, or even kill, both mother and infant 
— especially the latter. Inside the house, near 
the wall on the side facing the rising sun, the 
Gbunde midwife digs a hole in the floor. En- 
tirely naked, she takes the placenta and walks 
backward with it toward the hole. Strad- 
dling the hole, she places the placenta in it. 
Now she turns around and runs her fingers 
along the length of the cord to count the num- 
ber of “lumps” in it. These indicate the total 
number of children the woman is to bear.^® 
After the counting, the cord is wound around 
the placenta in such a way as to bring the 
severed end on top, in the center. Then the 
placenta is laid in the hole, with care to keep 
the severed end of the cord securely in posi- 
tion. On top is laid a pebble for every future 
child, and the hole is gently filled. The earth 
is well smoothed and pounded to resemble the 

content with its results. 
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rest of the floor. If, later, gases generated by 
putrefaction in the shallow hole cause the dirt 
to rise, the place is again smoothed over and 
beaten hard, in order to make the spot un- 
noticeable. 

In Palepo it is the mother, or her husband, 
who buries the placenta somewhere inside the 
house, smoothing over the place. In Sapa, the 
husband or the mother’s mother buries it. In 
this tribe it is buried outside, in the ground 
under the threshold of the rear door.^^ If it 
were buried under the front door, “the witch 
people would see it and take it and cause the 
baby’s death.” 

Disposal of the Umbilical Cord, As to the 
disposal of the remnant of the umbilical cord 
that drops off from the infant, the customs of 
the various northern tribes differ somewhat. 
In Gbundc it may be given to the father, who 
takes it and a cola nut, and “plants” them both 
together somewhere in the forest near by. A 
crude stake fence is built around the spot to 
protect the young cola seedling. When the 
child has reached the age of understanding the 
father leads it to the place. Pointing to the 
young tree he says, “There is your cola; care 
for it.” If the father does not choose to take 
the cord and bury it, it is given to the midwife 
to dispose of. The navel is kept moistened 
with palm oil for some time after the cord has 
fallen off. 


According to the Mano, Gio, and Sapa, the 
cord drops off from a girl the third day, and 
from a boy the fourth day after birth. Why 
there should be this difference between the 
two sexes in the length of time required for 
this to happen could not be explained; but the 
number three is for girls and four is for boys 
all through life. 

The Mano mother secretly buries the cord 
under a plantain tree on the edge of town. In 


Gio, the mother, accompanied by the midwife, 
buries it in the same manner and in the same 
sort of place, the midwife saying as they bury 
it, “As you, Plantain, bear much fruit, so also 
let this woman [the mother] continue to bear 
plenty children.” 

In some parts of Half-Grebo, and in Sapa, 
the father takes the piece of cord and puts it 
into the top of a young and sturdy oilpalm so 

^®Most Sapa houses are built up from the ground. 




that his boy may grow big and strong as the 
palm. To give it every chance to do so, he 
keeps the ground around this palm cleared of 
all growth. This tree is then known as “son’s 
tree.” No one may cut palm nuts from it with- 
out his consent. Nor may he ever cut it down 
to make palm wine. The cord remnant of a 
girl child is taken out to the forest and there 
secretly buried. 

The Tie keep the infant’s stools in a basket 
until this piece of cord drops off. Then it is 
put in with them, and all taken out to the deep 
forest and thrown away “so that no witch 
person can get hold of them.” 

Midnjoives* Fees, A midwife’s fee depends 
upon the station of the husband in each case, 
if the woman delivered is married; the father, 
if she is unmarried. It depends also upon his 
generosity and how he feels about the advent 
of the new infant. The gift is made on the 
day the child is born, or at the time its father 
or maternal grandfather is called by the mid- 
wife to see it, or still later when the child is 
brought to him. 

In the north the gift formerly consisted of 
cola nuts, cotton, a fowl or two, a native cloth, 
or whatever the midwife might like. At pres- 
ent, it is money, trade pots, pans, buckets, 
plates, “things of the white man,” which are 
everywhere replacing articles of native make. 

The Mano say that they give nothing at all 
if the child is stillborn or dies immediately 
after birth. The midwife is considered some- 
how partly to blame for this. 

Birth Ceremonies, After a safe delivery there 
is usually much rejoicing. We were witnesses 
of an instance of this while we were at Towai 
(Gio). There was a sudden commotion before 
the palaver house where we were installed. 
Women of the town rushed together from 
every direction. They grasped arms; they 
pulled one another about; there was a lusty 
shouting of “Ah o! Ah ol” It was all done in 
the manner of a crowd of undergraduates 
when the home team has scored a touchdown 
or made a home-run — three cheers for a girl, 
four for a boy, so to speak! 

Then they began to dance and sing, winding 
in and out of the narrow passages between the 
huts, opening out their loin cloths in front, 

See p. 37, 
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and exposing their persons as they danced and 
sang. After they had had enough excitement 
they all went back to the house, and then de- 
parted. 

Post Parturitioji Care oj the Mother. After 
the child has been delivered and the placenta 
has been expelled, the Gbunds midwife has 
her patient lifted and supported in a standing 
position. Then, placing her head low down 
on the mother’s abdomen she presses upward 
with it to bring the womb back into place. If 
the patient now feels any pain, either ‘khe 
womb is not in place or there is another child 
in it.” Investigation follows. If everything 
seems normal the mother is transferred to a 
small heap of sand, where she sits until the 
flow of blood and the discharge connected with 
the birth have ceased. She then walks to a 
stream. From each of its banks she pulls some 
grass, with which she rubs her back from the 
middle downward and forward three times. 
She stands facing downstream as she does this. 
The grass she then throws before her into the 
water, whereupon she seats herself in the 
stream, legs spread apart. After having sat in 
this position for a considerable time she returns 
home. 

The Mano mother is washed by the mid- 
wife, then goes back into her house and rubs 
herself .with clay taken from the top of the 
cylindrical water-pot stand. The Palepo mid- 
wife also washes her patient and sends her back 
into the house. 

As soon as mother and infant have been 
washed and dressed, and before any food is 
given, the new mother must swallow a few 
finely beaten, dried melegueta pepper seeds, 
that have been roasted in a small earthen pot 
and mixed with palm oil. Then she eats soft 
boiled rice and palm oil. The next meal con- 
sists of soft boiled rice and well-pounded 
cassava leaves or sweet-potato greens, both 
mixed with palm oil. After this she may re- 
sume an ordinary diet — usually on the third 
or fourth day. 

The Loma usually eat soft boiled rice first, 
or this and any kind of finely pounded greens, 

“See also p. 216. 

Before this he may look in, but he is expected 
not to gaze in the direction of the “big medicine” of 
the women’s cult that has been in the house all this 
time and is not taken back to its place in the house of 


which are considered to be highly conducive 
to a quick, free flow of the mother’s milk,^^ In 
Mano and Sapa the first thing eaten is ‘‘palm 
cabbage” mixed with palm oil. If the mother 
eats anything else she will “get plenty seek fo’ 
belly.” The Tic mother may add soft boiled 
rice to the “palm cabbage.” In Palepo and Gio 
the first meal is rice and palm oil or palm 
butter without pepper and with a very little 
salt or none at all. 

The mother generally remains inside the 
house a few days, until the child’s cord falls 
off. Meanwhile she goes outside only to per- 
form the functions of nature. 

Though the Palepo mother begins to help 
in the household on the ninth day she is not 
supposed to go to work on the farm until two 
months have passed. In practice, however, 
necessity determines the period allowed for 
recovery. 

During her period of confinement to the 
house a Mano or Gio woman eats alone. 
When it is over, women friends make her a 
feast of rice, fresh or smoke-dried fish, meat, 
or anything available for soup. This feast is 
eaten inside the house. Afterward the friends 
wash all her cooking utensils. They then leave, 
and she is free to go outside. In Mano or Gio 
the husband, who has had to eat and sleep 
elsewhere during this time, is now free to re- 
turn and join his wife.®^ 

Birth of Twbis. What has been written 
above regarding the birth of infants relates only 
to single normal births. When twins are born 
matters take a somewhat different course. 

Though twins are not regarded as monstrosi- 
ties they are regarded with suspicion, every- 
where except in Palepo.^^ For a pair of twins 
is supposed to be born with a spirit prenatally 
endowed with the power for making good or 
bad medicines: a skill that other witch people 
must acquire. Twins are particularly danger- 
ous to the parent of the opposite sex. 

Accordingly, the Sapa force twins to drink 
sasswood soon after they are bom. If one dies, 
it is considered to have been born with a bad 
witch-spirit and is buried in the kitchen mid- 

the head of the women’s cult until the feast is over. 
(Mano.) The Gio husband may join in the feast if 
his medicine does not forbid it. 

®®The Palepo say, “We welcome them.” 
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dea. If both die, the parents and the commu- 
nity are well rid of them, for both had the bad 
spirit. A surviving twin is treated like any 
other infant, once it has passed this ordeal. 

The Tie consider their newly born twins as 
normal unless they are seen “getting up and 
walking about during the night,” or unless 
they cry too much. If they do either of these 
things, they, too, are subjected to the sasswood 
ordeal If they die from its effects, this proves 
that it was the witch-spirit with which they 
were born that caused them to howl or prowl 
about at night. They are buried in a swamp 
beside other witch people. 

A Loma mother after being delivered of 
twins is washed with medicine made by crush- 
ing a certain leaf in water. If there is any other 
special ceremony we did not hear of it. 

The Mano midwife ties the husband’s hands 
securely behind his back as soon as the delivery 
of twins is over. When it is time for the in- 
fants to be brought into the house she unties 
his bonds. He then gets two white cola nuts, 
white fowls, or white cloths, if he has white; 
if not, two pink colas, brown fowls, or brown 
cloths will do. Taking one in each hand he 
presents one to each twin as it is brought in. A 
Sapa or Tie father presents each twin with a 
white fowl, a white cloth, and a leopard’s 
canine tooth, at birth or as soon afterward as 
he can procure them. He is also supposed to 
kill a white fowl in sacrifice at each new 
moon. 

A Mano mother remains inside her house for 
three days after the birth of twin girls or a 
girl and a boy. If both are boys she remains 
four days. This is also the custom in Tic. The 
Sapa mother remains “back” of her house for 
four days. 

When non-identical twins are born in 
Gbunde the placentas must be buried in sep- 
arate, adjoining holes. The Sapa take the 
placentas of twins to the forest and throw them 
away where they are not likely to be found 
by anyone. 

Deformed Infants or Monstrosities, The 
Loma and Sapa do not kill a child born with a 
deformity, but the Gio carry it out to the 
forest and throw it away. The Mano, main- 

®®By joining it to the company of the Water Peo- 
ple. See p. 338. 


taining that it “be no pusson,” throw it into a 
stream or pool. “If the stream wishes to kill 
it, it will do so. If the water wishes to keep it, 
it does so.” 

Infants born with six fingers or toes are vari- 
ously treated. The Loma let these extra mem- 
bers grow, for to cut them would be shedding 
blood on Loma soil, a most serious affair. The 
Sapa also allow them to remain, as of no par- 
ticular significance. But in Mano and Tic it is 
customary for midwives to cut off these extra 
members as soon as possible. A widely known 
Bassa native whom we met had six fingers on 
each hand and six toes on each foot. 

Death of New Infants, When a child is pre- 
maturely born and dies, is stillborn at term, or 
dies immediately after birth, it is treated much 
like a live infant in the southeast. Its head is 
molded into shape and its body washed before 
burial. The Sapa and Tie rub white clay mixed 
with medicine on the bodies “so they can come 
back and be reborn as good children.” ®^ 

Infants who are thus born dead or die im- 
mediately after birth are buried in kitchen 
middens by the Gio; in ant-hills by the Gbunde 
and Loma. If the mother also dies in giving 
birth the infant is often buried with her.^® In 
Gbunde, where the firstborn is considered a 
good-luck child if it lives (doubly so, if a boy), 
it is given a more elaborate burial. 

In Mano, if the mother is supposed to have 
had something to do with bad medicines or 
black magic while pregnant, the infant is usu- 
ally buried in or at the edge of a swamp. 
Otherwise the midwife secretly buries it among 
the plantains or bananas growing on the edge 
of town. No mention is made of the birth or 
death by anyone. The father’s behavior is the 
same as when a normal infant is born; he does 
not eat with his wife for three days. No feast 
is made at the expiration of this time. 

If a woman repeatedly loses her infants at 
birth or through miscarriage, a doctor is con- 
sulted. If he “finds” that she has been be- 
witched and names the party, that person will, 
on denying the charge, be subjected to ordeal. 

The Gbunde consider it very bad luck when 
the firstborn dies. After the infant has been 
buried in a termite-hill, the mother goes to a 

^ They also do this when a child dies before it has 
begun to walk. See below, pp. 207 ff. 
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%o woman doctor to whom she gives a new 
mat, a white hen, and a little rice, asking for 
her assistance. The mat is placed on the ground 
before the doctor. On this she seats herself. 
Then the doctor scatters a bit of the rice on 
the mat and puts the hen down near it. If the 
chicken eats the rice, it is an omen that the 
misfortune which caused the woman to lose 
her child will leave her. The doctor then 
takes more of the rice and throws it over the 
client’s head so that it falls behind her. This is 
done as a token that the bad luck has departed. 
The obliging hen is returned to the woman 
to be retained as her bringer of good fortune.®® 

The woman is then taken to a stream, ac- 
companied by the doctor, and is seated naked 
in the middle of the stream, facing the rising 
sun. The %o then washes the mother’s whole 
body with medicine — a mixture of barks, 
herbs, and leaves steeped in water which she 
has prepared beforehand and brought in a pot 
or gourd. 

After the washing, the %o woman throws 
the remaining contents of the vessel down- 
stream behind the mother, saying as she does 
so, “All the bad luck and misfortune-bringing 
influences have been washed olf of you and 
away from you! They are behind you!” 
Then, touching the mother’s hands and body 
three times each, she repeats, “Bad luck, leave 
her body. Bad luck, leave her body. Bad 
luck, leave her body.” 

After the ceremony, the mother puts on 
clean clothes. She takes nothing back to town 
that she has worn to the stream. Any clothes 
she may have had on become the property of 
the The mother now accompanies the %o 
to the latter’s house. On the way there, she 
must look straight ahead. At the house 
she reports to those assembled that she has 
been “washed free.” She then goes to her 
husband’s house, looking straight ahead as be- 
fore, never to right or left or behind her. 
Since she is now considered to be clean and 
free from all evil influences, she and her hus- 
band sleep together. 

If the child that dies is not the firstborn, this 
ceremony is not considered necessary. The 

'^What happened to the hen if it refused to eat, 
we were not told. It is unthinkable that a hen should 
refuse rice. 


mother is then merely washed with medicines 
to free her from harmful influences. 

Death in Childbirth, So far as we could 
learn, women who die in childbirth are every- 
where buried naked by women who are past 
the time of childbearing. The graves are dug 
by these same old women. In Gbunds the 
burial place is in the forest or near a swampy 
stream. In the southeast it is out in the deep 
forest. 

In Loma, when a woman shows signs of 
dying in childbirth, or after she has been de- 
livered but before the placenta has come,®*^ 
she is carried to the path leading to the stream 
where the women go to stool. She is then set 
down in the center of the path. Her relatives 
ask her to speak if she knows or suspects what 
may be causing her death. When she dies, she 
is buried near the stream. This place serves as 
the cemetery for all who have died from the 
same cause. No man may ever set foot on this 
ground. While the obsequies are being con- 
ducted, all pregnant women of the town keep 
one foot in stocks hastily fashioned from a 
section of banana or plantain tree. 

In the north nothing is put into the grave of 
a woman dying in these circumstances. The 
Loma place broken gourds or potsherds and a 
bunch of unhulled rice on top of such a grave. 
The Half-Grebo first put in the bottom of 
the grave four sticks from the walls of a fallen- 
in and abandoned hut. On top of these the 
woman’s sleeping mat is placed and then her 
corpse is laid on it and covered with an old 
mat. The Tie put in a cloth. If she died before 
the child was born, her abdomen is cut open, 
the child taken out and buried near by, in a 
separate grave. Hot coals and an abundance of 
red capsicum pepper pods are laid on the in- 
fant’s corpse before covering it w'ith earth. 
This is done to prevent it from “desiring to 
come back to humbug others as it has hum- 
bugged its mother.” 

The Gbunde have a curious custom in con- 
nection with a death resulting from childbirth. 
The day after the woman has died, the mid- 
wives and old women dress in men’s clothing. 
Armed with sizable sticks, they assemble just 

is said that “if the placenta has not: been bom, 
the child is still unborn.” 

^Some sections, as Palepo, for example* 
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before dawn. They then go about the town, 
banging on doors and roofs of all huts in which 
there are men, shouting as they beat, and 
cursing the men. Girls and all women not past 
the childbearing age are ‘‘caught” and taken 
to an open place in the town where they are 
kept until redeemed to be “washed.” They 
are not averse to “being held,” as they are aid- 
ing to make a bit of excitement at the men’s 
expense. The chief comes forward, advising 
and haranguing the men to make payment of 
small gifts to the captors, so their wives and 
daughters may be purified and released. After 
a sufficient collection ^® has been taken, the 
prisoners are marched to the water. There the 
malignant influences are removed from the 
captives by rubbing them with certain leaves 
and pouring water over them. When this is 
over they are free to return to their homes 
once again. 

The Mano, Ge, and Gio women indulge in 
a similar practice, which we witnessed at the 
Mano town of Kawi. There was much excite- 
ment among the many people we found gath- 
ered there when, late one afternoon, we entered 
on foot, having been abandoned by our car- 
riers at a town some miles back. After we had 
greeted the half-drunk chief and town 
worthies, secured men to bring in our loads, 
and been promised carriers for the morrow, 
we were left by our host and his followers, 
who sought more gin and palm wine. The 
chief soon returned with the admonition that 
we need not be afraid if we should be awak- 
ened by great noises and loud cries and shouts 
during the night, for “the women would be 
out cursing the men.” 

The warning was timely, for toward morn- 
ing, while it was yet dark, we were startled 
out of our sleep by a most frightful din made 
by women’s voices and a banging on doors 
and roofs. Our interpreters, who shared part 
of the rest house with us, were discreetly peer- 
ing out, enjoying their apparent security. 
They told us that the commotion occurred 
because a woman had died in childbirth. 

We then learned that for three nights after 
a woman has died from this cause, it is the 
privilege of the women to “curse” all men and 
to beat any and everyone of them they can get 

®®The total may not be more than six to eight shfl- 


hold of. This is “to chase away the evil that 
man has caused.” We were to consider our- 
selves fortunate that the women had waited so 
long. Often, we were told, they begin in the 
evening and keep at it all night long. 

Like frenzied demons, they rushed every- 
where, banging doors, to the destruction of 
some of them, and roofs, to the detriment of 
the thatch. At one moment, when all the 
women were at the far end of the town, we 
noted a few doors being carefully and silently 
opened. Then heads were cautiously thrust out 
in an endeavor to get a glimpse of what was 
going on. All these disappeared and doors 
were hastily fastened when suddenly the tide 
of female furies swung back. One luckless in- 
dividual was too slow. A few women got in- 
side the house and, if the sounds issuing from 
it were any indication, he was getting all that 
was coming to him, and more. The shouts and 
cries accompanying the banging were the 
vilest imprecations of the Mano vocabulary. 
“Dey pass all ting fo’ bad we get fo’ we mouf. 
I no fit tell you,” our interpreter remarked, 
when we asked what it was they were shouting. 

This spree was indulged in by all the women 
of the town; not, as in Gbundc, only by those 
past the childbearing age. There was here no 
catching of younger women to hold them for 
redemption. 

Period of Abstinence from Sexual Inter- 
course. In Mano, Gio, Sapa, and Tig the par- 
ents abstain from intercourse until the child 
can toddle about. Otherwise the child might 
become ill, hindered in its growth, unable to 
walk for a long time; it might even die. In 
Tie, if a woman becomes pregnant before her 
child begins to toddle about a bit, she takes an 
abortifacient. Palepo women abstain only until 
the child can “begin to creep a little.” In the 
case of monogamous marriages, children are 
considered as having acquired this ability by 
the sixth or seventh week! In polygamous 
marriages local custom says that the child be- 
gins to do so after the third month. This inter- 
pretation of the law is probably a wise provi- 
sion to avert abortion. 

The Gbunds custom is the severest in this 
matter. The wife remains in her mother’s 
house, if she is of the same town, or that of her 

lings in money and kind. 
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mother-in-law, for three years after she bears 
a girl and four after she bears a boy. During 
this time, she is expected to abstain from sexual 
intercourse with her husband or any other 
man. When the time has expired, the husband 
goes to the mother’s house, taking a new mat 
and native cloth. 

As he hands these over, he says, “I want my 
wife back now. The child walks.” 

She is given back, and she and the child ac- 
company him home. They go to his palaver 
house or ‘hice kitchen.” He gets his medicines 
and on these she must now take oath in the 
presence of the mother or mother-in-law and 
the town’s notables that she has had no rela- 
tions with any other man since the birth of the 
child. 

If the husband has been away and is unable 
to get back at the expiration of the time, and 
his wife has become pregnant by another man, 
he is told that the child is not for him. The 
begetter is named. The wife is again put in the 
care of her mother or mother-in-law until a like 
period has expired after the birth of this new 
child. The begetter must assume the responsi- 
bility and care for both mother and child dur- 
ing all this time. At its expiration, he has the 
right to acquire the child for his own by mak- 
ing a payment of the equivalent of about sixty 
shillings to the woman’s husband. 

Sterility. Men are never supposed to be 
sterile, though they may not be able to “make 
a child” because of impotence. When a woman 
fails to bear children it is always held to be her 
fault.®® There are a host of reasons why she 
may be thus afflicted. 


She may have been “horned” so, and there- 
fore not responsible. This may be the result 
of bewitching. 

She may have looked at medicine of the 
Poro cult (north), which is sure to cause this 
condition. She herself may confess to having 
done so. Denying such an accusation, she may 
be subject to trial by ordeal. 

She may have broken some taboo or other. 

She may have “too much fat in the belly” ~ 
not fatty tissue, but another kind of “fat,” the 
nature of which could not be clearly explained 
by our interpreter. 

She may have become a “witch” and prac- 
ticed black magic that reacted on herself. 

Before she was married she may have eaten 
fresh eggs without chicken embryos inside 
them. (Customarily, only eggs that liave failed 
to hatch are eaten.) 

For overcoming sterility there are many 
medicines,®^ because with very rare exceptions 
every African woman wants children. They 
add to her prestige, give her a higher standing 
both in the household and in the community, 
lead to more consideration on the part of her 
husband, and give her a sort of insurance in 
later years. Children are also valued helpers in 
many kinds of work. 

One of the medicines seen in Sapa for over- 
coming sterility was a mixture of white clay, 
barks, leaves, and other substances that had 
been beaten in a mortar. This was rubbed on 
the body, not only by the sterile woman for 
whom it had been made, but by all the men 
and women of the place, and the children as 
well! 


SEX IN INANIMATE OBJECTS 


Inanimate objects are everywhere held to 
possess sex. A good illustration of this is the 
fact that a perfect medical prescription must 
contain both male and female elements. The 
more actively therapeutic ingredients, such as 
leaves and bark, are called male medicines. The 
more magical elements and those ingredients 
that are roasted or charred before using are 
called female. Fresh red palm oil in a prescrip- 
tion is a male element; “burned” or clarified 
palm oil is a female element. A poisonous plant 

Sterility is sometimes a ground for divorce. See 
p. 195. 


may be considered male when used fresh, but 
female when charred and more safely used for 
its magical qualities. 

Similarly, a certain fruit used as a heart stim- 
ulant {Amaralia sherbourniae) is considered 
male. A leaf caught in mid-air and incorporated 
into a warrior’s fetish to give him speed, is 
female. 

Stones are male, because of their hardness. 
The fertile soil is female. Of two obviously 
similar plants, the larger and more robust is 

See also p. 394. 
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called the male. (Occasionally, true scientific 
sex is recognized in plants when one tree bears 
no fruit and the other is fruitful.) _ 

In wood carvings there are occasional repre- 
sentations of male and female organs. A pair 
of blacksmith’s bellows sticks differ in shape 
at the rear end. One is rounded or frankly 
phallic in shape; the other, the female, has a 
flaring end like an inverted, truncated cone 
(figures 64 and 25, a). 

SEX IN THE SPIRIT WORLD 

After death persons are believed to continue prayed to for success in war. (Kra.) The spir- 

in their sexual status at the time of death, but its of twins who die are still feared by parents 

not to be sexually active. They are also be- of the opposite sex; and the common spirit of 

lieved able to confer on the living such powers mixed twins is feared by both parents. Finally, 

as they themselves formerly possessed. A the Poro masks, which are the dwelling places 

woman who had had many children was prayed of spirits, are definitely of two sexes; the finely 

to for children by sterile women, as well as for carved ones are usually female. The hideous 

fertility of the crops. (Gio.) The image of a ones with big eyes are always male. Examples 

woman whose sons were great warriors was are illustrated in figures 88-91. 


The post set up in the center of a town for 
a place of sacrifice to the ancestors is almost 
always of the male type, but we once saw a 
pair, male and female. (These supported a 
crossbar to which was tied a stone from the 
former site of the town.) 

In Loma country there was a grave with 
posts set up at the four corners — two male 
and two female. The female posts had human 
breasts carved in the wood. 




CHILDHOOD AND CHILD TRAINING 

taking the CHILD: OUT FOR THE FIRST TIME AND GIVING IT A NAME 


W HEN a girl baby is three days old, or a 
boy four days old, there is often a “com- 
ing out” ceremony — a formal presentation of 
the infant to its father and the public. The 
child is smeared with white clay and medicine 
supposed to please the spirits interested in the 
fertility of the clan — presumably ancestral 
spirits. Until this event a man is not supposed 
to tell anyone that he has a new baby. 

On the day the umbilical cord drops off, the 
child is given a name and taken out for the first 
time. (North.) In Palepo it is taken out on 
that day, but is given a name later. In Sapa 
either plan may be followed. 

In Gbundc, after the cord has dropped off, 
the midwife takes the infant outside. The 
mother follows and seats herself on a stool near 
the door, facing toward the rising sun. The 
midwife gives her the infant to hold for a 
moment, and then takes it from her again. The 
mother is then asked what the name is to be. 
Upon hearing the name the midwife turns to 
the east, speaks the name, and enumerates all 
the good things she wishes for the infant. 
Having exhausted her vocabulary on this sub- 
ject, she holds the infant toward the setting 
sun, then toward the north, and finally to- 
ward the south. With her hands she next 
scoops up water from a vessel and washes the 
infant. In this water are some herbs and^ per- 
haps one or two Kisi pennies, as medicine. 
When this ceremony is completed the midwife 
empties the vessel into the “road” toward the 
east, and once more gives the infant to its 
mother. Then the husband and any others who 
have been present may make small gifts to it 
of anything they may have. 

In the Loma ceremony, called duwulaetea, 
the midwife stands inside the house near the 
door, holding the child. If it is a girl the 
woman for whom she is to be named stands 
just outside the door. The midwife stoops 
down, touches the infant to the door sill, and 
hands her to the godmother. She does the same, 
and hands the infant back to the midwife. This 
is done three times. Then the godmother takes 
the infant again and goes to a near-by calabash 


containing water and certain leaves. In this she 
seats the infant. Then, taking the crushed 
leaves, she begins washing her, saying as she 

does so, “Make [naming her] grow to be 

strong in our hands so that she will remain with 
us for a long time.” She now takes the infant 
from the vessel and holds her in the sun until 
she is dry. This, also, is repeated three times, 
after which the infant is handed back to her 
mother, and the naming ceremony is over. 

For a boy the ceremony is the same, except 
that the infant is received by his godfather and 
the procedures are gone through four times 
instead of three. 

The custom of the Loma living in French 
Guinea is said to be somewhat different from 
this. After the child has been passed back and 
forth between midwife and godfather or god- 
mother, and has been handed back for the last 
time, the midwife chews a white cola nut and 
three or four seeds from the red seed pod of 
tayizegi (Afromomum sp.). When this has 
been well chewed, the resulting mass is stuffed 
into the rectum of the infant, who is told “to 
grow up fast like this [mixture] will make you 
[your bowels] move quickly.” Then the wash- 
ing and drying proceeds as above. 

When a Gio infant is first brought out of 
the house, all persons in the town who are 
interested come to admire it. Each in turn 
takes a mouthful of water from a gourd and 
blows it on the child’s body. The child is then 
placed on a mat and all take turns stepping 
over it, saying as they do so, “Anyone who 
curses your father, you curse his father. Any- 
one who curses your mother, you curse his 
mother. Anyone who hits you, you hit him 
back.” The child is then given its name. 

When the Palepo infant is brought out for 
the first time the father or mother lays it on a 
small, new mat and carries it to the head of 
the father’s family. Handing it over to the 
aged man, the parent says, “I have brought this 
man [or woman, if a girl] to work for you.” 

Holding it in his arms, the family head 
speaks to it thus: “You must remain on earth 
for long, as I have done. You must get as old 
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as I am. Do not make trouble for others. Do While doing this she admonishes it, saying, 
not become a rascal. Do not cry too much.” “You must not trouble me; you must grow; 

Next he takes some of a dry “beefsteak” you must not cry”; and so on. If she has 
mushroom (gs fro), chews it, and blows it out dreamed that her child is the reincarnation of 

on the infant’s face. Finally he gives it his some person, she makes it known at this time, 

blessing and wishes it the things these people stressing the virtues of the deceased, supposedly 
consider most desirable and useful. On the possessed by the child. 

following day, the family head has a fowl killed Other persons present_ now come forward, 
and makes a small feast for the mother. scoop some of the medicine-water from the 

Some time after this blessing ceremony, usu- mortar, and put it on their own bodies. Next 

ally ten days or a fortnight, the godfather or they rub themselves with the medicine-contain- 

godmother, and any others who may desire to ing white clay. Last, each eats one of the oil- 
be present, come to the house where the child palm nuts. This is done to bring good luck to 

is, to name it. If the infant is a boy, the person all participating and to the infant and the corn- 

chosen to be the godparent is given four palm munity as well. “As this child has been born 

nuts; if a girl, three. If he (or she) agrees, he here, so also other children will be born in this 

“catches” (accepts and retains) the palm nuts. town.” Thus the name-giving ends in a fer- 

(This is a mere formality; it is said that he tility ceremony. 

never refuses.) The godparent now makes a This procedure is a little different in Tie. 
small feast of a fowl with palm oil and rice for There the midwife takes three sticks for a girl, 

the parents. The mother is given a cloth; the four for a boy, from among those she finds 

namesake, a small cap, a spoon, and perhaps a lying in a stream. These she dries and burns, 

cheap enamelware dish or plate. collects their ashes, and mixes them with palm 

While handing over these things the god- oil. She takes this paste to the mother’s house 

parent says, “You pikin, dat be my name.” on the day the remnant of the cord drops off. 

The relationship between the godfather and Entering the house, she brings out the infant 

namesake will be that between a father and his and carries it behind the house. The mother 

son. They will help one another and make follows. There, in anticipation of this event, 

gifts to one another. The namesake will never are a stone taken from the bottom of a stream, 

forget his godfather when he kills an animal. a mortar, and some water. Any townspeople 

The Sapa midwife burns wood of a certain who have seen fit to come are gathered there, 

tree, mixes its ashes with palm oil or water. The midwife streaks the face of the infant in 

then takes it to the house of the infant on the the same way as her Sapa sister, then the faces 

day it is to be first brought out. She dips the of all present, including her own. The stone is 
four fingers of one hand into the mixture, then put into the mortar, the water poured in, 

makes streaks from the forehead downward on and the child bathed. It is then given to its 

the infant’s face, then on her own, and last on mother. 

the face of the mother. After this, the mother In Mano there is also a sort of baptismal 
takes the child out behind the house. In readi- ceremony — the real significance of which the 

ness here are white clay from the “waterside” informants refused to tell. It takes place after 

mixed with medicine, and a mortar containing the child is able to walk. The godparent goes 

water and medicine leaves. Near the mortar to the house of the child, takes it outside, and 

are some oilpalm nuts, a stone, and a fire. The holding it in one arm throws water up on the 

stone is heated and dropped into the mortar. roof and lets it run down on the child. At the 

From this the mother scoops up medicine- same time that the water is dripping down 

water with her hand, bathing the infant three the usual blessing-wishes for the child are re- 
times if it is a girl; four, if a boy. cited. 

NAMES GIVEN CHILDREN 

Outside of Half-Grebo the child is usually wishes. The name may come to the mother in 

named by the mother. In Mano the father may a dream before the child is bom. If not, she 

name the child, or change its name if he so may have the naming ceremony postponed 
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until she does dream one. (Sapa and Tie.) A 
name so chosen is sure to bring good fortune, 
since the spirits have chosen it. Sometimes 
a chance remark of some elder member of 
the family determines the name. For example, 
a Mano chief informed of the birth of a 
grandchild said, 'lio may Immediately the 
child’s name became Koma, “So we heard.” 
Children are also named after relatives or 
friends; in some sections, after godparents. 
They may be named after desirable attributes; 
or even undesirable ones, in the hope that the 
name will produce its opposite. Some names 
derive from amusing incidents connected with 
the child’s birth or from its behavior. A name 
equivalent to our word, “scrappy” or “spunky” 
is often given to a boy. There is not necessarily 
a distinction between the names of men and of 
women. 

Sometimes the Palepo take the infant to the 
big doctor to be named, or renamed, by him. 
In the southeast generally the doctor is often 
asked to rename a sickly child or one that cries 
a good deal; for it is thought that the name 
does not agree with the child. A few persons 
suggested that crying might be the child’s way 
of protesting against its name. 

The Gbunde, Loma, and Mano prefix to the 
childhood or “sin” ^ name an ordinal name in- 
dicating the order of birth. These are different 
for boys and for girls. A Mano child also has a 
middle name, a “story” name, which may arise 
from an incident occurring at the time of birth. 
These are strictly childhood names. Some of 
them are very funny, and if someone laughs 
about them, no one is ever offended. There 
are also nicknames; like Yini, denoting “quick 
to fight,” and Kebo, literally “an extra share,” 
meaning “greedy.” A boy may have a girl’s 
name for a play name. 

Most of the Gbunds, Loma, and Mano take 
a “Bush” name when they come out of the 
initiation schools.^ This may be chosen by the 
child himself or suggested by his parents or 
friends. This is a sort of surname. There are 
also intimate names. A “big man” will be 
widely known by a name that he himself is not 
supposed to hear. It may be connected with 

^ The invention of this term for the minor name is 
undoubtedly the work of the Americo-Liberians, who 
call the uninitiated “sinners.” 


some outstanding characteristic — not always 
complimentary. People sometimes slyly refer 
to this name in the man’s presence, making im- 
pertinent remarks or joking at his expense in 
parables. If he catches on, the name is dropped 
at once and a new one found. 

So it happens that a man may have five or six 
names, any one of which he may give you as 
his real name. Nowadays he may even have a 
pidgin name; such as Fine Boy, Shoes, Teacup, 
or Blackie. 

For example, a prominent man’s name is Se 
Doto Gbia Dao, or Sene Doto. Dao is his 
childhood name. Doto Gbia, his Bush name, 
means Doto, Jr. (his father’s name was Doto). 
He is also Sene Doto because his mother’s 
name was Sene. No one any longer thinks of 
calling him Se (first-born son). Only his equals 
call him by his childhood name, Dao. People 
of his mother’s family call him Sene Doto. 
Strangers call him Pingala, “the blacksmith.” 
He is politely referred to as Doto Gbia or 
Doto Gbia Dao. And since he is a “big man” 
he has still other names connected with his 
ritual duties. 

If a son becomes famous for any reason, the 
father may get another name, “the father of 
so-and-so.” Dr. Harley, whose eldest son was 
the first white child ever born in the Mano 
country, may be called Lo-duo Da^ or Se Lo- 
duo's father. Se: Lo-duo means “first-born son, 
born on market day.” 

A Sapa father’s name is prefixed to that of his 
sons, and the mother’s to that of her daughters. 
Thus, Tale Ngawulu is Tale’s son, Ngawulu; 
Kalo Puiyano is Kalo’s daughter, Piuyano. 

There are special names for twins; and in 
Gbunde and Mano the first child born after a 
twin birth also has a special name. 

Certain taboos must everywhere be observed 
in the use of other persons’ names. A Sapa 
child does not address his parents by their 
names, but says, Ma (my father) and M (my 
mother). A Kpslle boy never dares call his 
mother by her “sin” name and hesitates to say 
her Bush name. He may not address his father 
by either name, nor use his “sin” name in 
speaking of him to others, but he may speak of 

* Few of the Gio have Bush names — probably be- 
cause their chief cults are not the same as those of the 
other tribes of the north. 
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him by his Bush name. A Kpelk man may call 
his wife by either name; but a wife may call 
her husband only by his Bush name, because 
‘^man surpasses woman.’’ Mano of equal stand- 
ing may address each other by their "‘sin” 
names or speak them to others. For children it 
is forbidden to utter the “sin” name of either 
parent. Husband and wife may call each other 
by their “sin” names, but do not ordinarily do 
so in public. 

We have classified the few names recorded 
by us as follows: 

1. Names of parents or relatives 

2. Names of good qualities or skills 

3. Names of bad or undesirable qualities 

4. Names denoting color 

5. Names denoting an event 

6. Names according to order of birth 

7. Twins’ names 

GROUP I 

Boys Named for Parents or Relatives 

Gbunde: Gaiya “son of Gaiya.” 

Loma: Kalapele, name of a wealthy relative. 

Kpwede Ba^ the name of the boy’s oldest 
paternal uncle, and also that of the uncle’s 
grandfather. {Kpwede means to “fix” or “re- 
pair.”) This is a Bush name. 

Mulba, Bush name of a smith at Zorzor whose 
grandfather also had this as his Bush name. 
Yakpwazuo^ Bush name of a boy whose 
great-grandfather also had it. 

Mano: Sens Uro (or Doto)^ a Bush name in which 
sens^ the mother’s name, is prefixed to D’ro, 
meaning “son of.” 

Palepo: Pa^ from the mother’s name, Seyemo Pa. 
Sapa: Tale Nya Wulu. Tale is the father’s name; 

Tiya wulu means, “I say thus.” 

Kpelle: Krvou, a Bush name meaning “leopard’s 
tooth,” taken by a boy whose brother’s name 
was Leopard. 

Girls Named for Parents or Relatives 

Loma: Bau^ after a paternal grandmother, whose 

Bush name this is. 

Mano: Gbid D'ro, a Bush name chosen by the 

girl’s mother. Gbia was the name of the 
father, who had died leaving no sons. It was 
desired that his name should not die out and 
be forgotten. 

Ko Xeme BWOy “first-born daughter of 
Zeme.” The girl’s Bush name is Pewe^ chosen 

* See p. 32. 


because it was that of a paramount chief she 
admired. 

Sapa: Kalo Puiyano, for the mother, whose name 

is Kalo. 

GROUP II 

Boys Named for Desirable Qualities 

Gbunds: Folo Mo, “to shine more.” A Bush name. 

Mano: Gl a ku, “clever” (literally, “he has caught 
sense”). 

Gio: Gense, from ge, “to beg,” and se, “well” or 

“good.” 

Kodie, “war spear.” From ko, “war” and di, 
“spear.” The father was a great warrior, 
Yeweli (from the Bassa), “I see [get] plenty 
money.” 

Sapa: Dekonyo Q.xid Panyo. Both are titles of re- 

spect by which one is addressed when some- 
one asks a favor. 

Kladio (a nickname), “strong man.” 

Kolu, a chief’s staff, 
a, “rich person.” 

KpcUe: Bwomoron, 

Girls Named for Desirable Qualities 

Loma: “fine woman.” 

Gio: Kei, name of the everlasting fig tree that is 

planted in the medicine place at the founding 
of a new town.® 

Kwa Molia, from kwa, “hand,” and moUa, 
“fine”; that is, a fine person who must be let 
alone (not “humbugged”). This girl’s Bush 
name is Gate, meaning “small in person.” 

Palepo: Bern, “to lick clean.” (“If you are given 
food you eat it ail up and lick the dish and 
your hands afterwards, because it is so good.”) 

Sapa: Dawe, “long-lived.” 

Maino, meaning one who is obedient, or one 
who does things well. 

GROUP III 

Boys Named for Bad Qualities 

Loma: Feleku, a name indicating misfortune. The 

mother had lost all the children she had borne 
before this one. 

Gleyu, “dog.” The mother of this child, also, 
had lost all her previous children. To deceive 
the spirits who might take this one, too, she 
said, in effect, “This is not a person; it is 
nothing; it is a dog.” 

Mano: Se: Yini, from Se:, denoting the first-bom 

boy, and ytm, “to fight.” Yim is also the red 
tree-ant. This infant showed a violent tem- 
per. 
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Duo G3, “slave man ” This is a typical Mano 
name for a child born after all others have 
died. The mother says, “If I care too much 
for this one it will die also; I will call it a 
slave.”" ■' 

Half-Grebo (Webo clan): 

Si, “go.” All the other children of this couple 
had died. It was hoped the name would 
cause this child to stay. 

Palepo: Geda, “undesirable.” This mother had had 
four children, all of whom had died. To 
deceive the spirits, she says, by this name, 
“I don’t want this one.” 

Girls Named for Bad Qualities 

Loma: Li Felekii, horn li, “to go,” and peleku, “to 
come.” In the inverted order of Loma speech, 
“They go; they come.” This mother had had 
four children who died. 

Mano: Ko Fzyzz, “first-born girl,” and “to fight.” 
Same reason as Se; above. 

Ko Kui (or Kwi), “first-born girl foreigner.” 
Given by the Mano to the first white girl- 
child living in their country. 

Gio: Kpv)ana, “sorrow” or “misery.” All of the 

father’s children had died, so when this one 
came, he said, “I do not rejoice. If I were to 
feel happy, this one, too, would die.” 

GROUP IV 
Names Denoting Color 

Mano: Se: Zolo, from Se:, “first-born man-child,” 
and zolo, “red.” The word is used to describe 
the lighter skinned individuals. Some are 
coppery brown. 

Se: Ti, from Se: (as above) and ti, “black.” 

Gio: De Fu, “medicine-man” or “doctor,” and 

“white-” or “light-skinned.” This is Para- 
mount Chief Towe’s honor name. 
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Dt Wai^ “woman not in there.” This name 
was given under the same circumstances as 
the above. 

Gio: Fuli Zia, Fuli is a native approximation of 

the English word, “public”; zia means “road.” 
Government road was being built through 
the town when the boy was born. 

Tie: Talu, “war time.” 

Kpelle: Takpwe (B^ss 2 . word). The boy’s father had 
grown up among the Bassa. Later he returned 
to his father’s town, married, and gave this 
child a Bassa name. 

Girls Named for an Event 

Mano: Dtsi, “not to be taken.” “[not to] marry” 
(literally, “to take a woman”) —The negative 
meaning is understood from the inflection. 
This mother had borne many daughters who 
had all been given in marriage. This name is 
a warning that she intends this one to remain 
in her house. 

Makwomo, a Bush name meaning about the 
same as the above: “No man will get her.” 
Suoyi, “in the farm.” The girl was born in 
the farm. 

Tit: Gbwa, “big road.” The District Commis- 

sioner was putting through what he termed 
an “automobile road” at the time of this 
girl’s birth. 

Kpelle: Dro Fu, “ten slaves.” This name was given 
to a girl in the initiation school by her 
mother, indicating that any man who wanted 
to marry her would have to give ten slaves 
for her. 

Lapolo, “stand behind,” meaning, “You can 
count on my support.” This child had been 
pledged before she was born to the town 
chief of Maimu for his help in war. This 
name was a token of the father’s pledge. 


GROUP V 

Boys Named for an Event 
Mano: Bo Go, “hog” and “hog-wallow.” The child 
played in a hole, like a hog in a mud wallow* 
Nya Gege. Nya is “second male child”; Gege, 
the name of a famous warrior who came to 
town when the child was born. 



First 

Second 

Loma boys: 

Zeze 

Kpweiwu 

Loma girls: 

Woluku 

Bakolo 

Mano boys: 

Se: 

Nya 

Mano girls: 

Ko 

Yau 


Zeni, “again.” The mother had borne no 
daughters; only boys. 


GROUP VI 

Boys and Girls Named in Order of Birth 
Ordinal names are prefixed to the names of 
Gbunde, Loma, and Mano children to desig- 
nate the order of their birth. Those we learned 
are: 

In Mano a seventh child by the same mother 


Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Fmu 

Uniou 

. , 



Gau or 

Nau 

■■ ■ 


Nenu 

Fe: 

Wuo 

Zavoolo 

Fo 

Yei 

No. 

Ko 

Fama 


will be called To a Nys, meaning “names are 
finished.” An eighth boy will be Se Peda, 
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meaning the second”; the ninth boy, Nya 
Peda^ which means the second,” and 

so on. 

GROUP VII- 
Twins’ Names 

For twins there are special names in Gbunde, 
Loma, Mano, and Half-Grebo. The Sapa and 
Tic are very reluctant even to mention the 
names of twins.^ At first they declared that 
none had ever been born in their country. 

As for triplets, our Mano interpreter said, 
“Woman never bo’n twins t’ree time fo’ we 
country; only two time.” An old Mano woman 
named Yei Y5, herself a twin child, made the 
same statement. 

In Palepo twins are called by a twin name, 
until they can walk; after that the twin name 
is dropped, and each is given a name like any 
other child. 

In Loma the first-born of twin boys is named 
Zeze; the second, Kokwe, If the twins are girls 
the first-born is Kolu; the second, If 

mixed, the boy is Sewa; the girl, Mau. 

In Mano the first-born of twins is Kona; the 
second, 75, irrespective of whether they are 
boys or girls. Two first-born girl twins will 


be named Ko Kona md Yau Y5. If the sexes 
are mixed the names may be Se Kona and Ko 75. 
In other words, the ordinal names will be un- 
changed; the special twin names will be added. 
If tht first children are twins, and both boys, 
they will be named Se Kona md Nya Yj. If 
the child that follows them is also a boy he will 
be called Pe Belle. A girl following twins will 
have her usual name, denoting her sequence 
among the girls of the family, with the special 
name, Bs/Ze, also. 

Gbwe is a general name that may be given 
either to twin boys or twin girls in Gio. Sets 
of names for pairs of twin boys are Ge and 
Gbwe, Gubo eind Die, Piwa and 2e. For girls 
we obtained only one set, fCw and Yon. 

In the Webo clan, Half-Grebo, the first set 
of twins of either sex is n^mtd Yuntkuyo; the 
second set, Yuriikuyo Obuttyo. 

In Palepo the first-born of twin boys is 
Gibaju; the stcond, Gib ajuruso. Girls are 
Nyeno zndNyenojuruso. 

Sapa twin names for boys are Tobo and 
Maselerai; for girls, and Kia. 

In Gbunds, as in Mano, there is a special 
name for the first child born after twins. Such 
a boy is called Se Wolo; a girl, Ba. 


CHILD CARE 


The Feeding of Infants. In the feeding of 
infants there is a decided difference between 
the tribes of the north and those of the south- 
east. Local and individual variations are also 
wide, making generalization exceedingly diffi- 
cult. Mothers were sometimes seen giving their 
new babies foods that were declared by others 
in near-by towns of the same clan never to be 
given. 

In Gbundc and Loma the newcomer is given 
warm water only until the mother can nurse it. 
To induce the flow of milk she may be given 
soup made of beni seeds. After the milk has 
come she drinks palm wine “to take the cold 
blood out of her stomach,” The infant, too, is 
given palm wine “to keep its bowels moving 
regularly.” At six or seven months it is given 
soft, boiled rice, cooked without salt. Salt 
would “shrivel and harden the gums so the 
teeth could not get through.” 

The Mano begin supplementary feeding 


*See also pp. 205-06. 



earlier. Once daily, for the first three days, the 
child is given some rice water. In addition, the 
mother gives her breast as soon as her milk 
begins to flow. If it does not come when it 
should, clay from the water-pot stand is 
smeared on her breasts, and a qualified person 
is consulted as to the proper course to take. 
After the sixth or seventh month the child is 
fed tender greens, well pounded and cooked. 

The Gio mother’s breasts are rubbed with 
palm oil to cause the milk to come. She does 
not nurse her infant until the third day. Until 
that time the child is nursed by some other 
woman who is nursing a child of her own. If 
no wet nurse is available the mother and her 
infant are given water to drink the first day, 
and the mother is allowed to begin nursing it 
on the second. If her milk fails to come she is 
believed to have had an affair with a man which 
she did not make known at the time of her 
confession before delivery.^ She is urged to 

®See p. 202. 
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confess now, in order that medicine may be 
made to bring her milk. Regular feeding of 
the baby begins on the day when it crawls to 
a pot in which rice has been cooked and puts 
its hand in the pot, or sticks its hand into the 
rice dish when someone is eating. “Look, baby 
wants to eat!” someone exclaims; whereupon 
it is given its first meal 

The Palepo midwife cooks and mashes two 
large palm nuts. With the oil expressed from 
them she makes palm-oil water. She then takes 
the infant, sticks one of her fingers into finely 
ground capsicum pods, and rubs the inside of 
its mouth and throat with the pepper, sticking 
her finger far back so as to cause it to gag. 
After this the child is given, and forced to 
swallow, the palm-oil water. Next day the 
mother begins nursing it. At the beginning of 
the second month it is fed rice flour boiled in 
water with palm “butter” added. Small quanti- 
ties are given to it two to four times daily. One 
woman seen here was stufiing her two months’ 
old child with unmashed, soft boiled rice. 

In Krutown, Monrovia, we saw a child one 
month old lying on its back across the legs of 
a little girl who was sitting on the earthen floor 
of the hut. She bathed the child first, then 
from a small dish she fed it unsalted cassava 
paste made by boiling cassava flour with wa- 
ter. To do this, she took a chunk in her fingers 
and put it in the baby’s mouth, holding its nose 
meanwhile so that the child would have to 
swallow. This, the grandmother said, was given 
the child once daily. She further informed us 
that toward evening she causes the child to 
gag, as the Palepo do, and gives it an enema in 
order to make it grow strong. 

The Sapa infant is given water daily and is 
nursed by some woman other than the mother 
for a few days: three, if a girl; four, if a boy. 
If the mother herself nurses it before that time, 
“she will cause its death.” To cause her milk 
to come “soon and plenty,” dung of the pigmy 
hippo is rubbed on her breasts. After the ninth 
day, palm “butter” is fed to infants of both 
sexes; sweet potatoes, when they begin to 
creep about; rice, when the first tooth comes. 

The Tic interviewed stated that from birth 
until they can walk, infants are daily given 

®It is probable that this custom has come to the 
southeast from the Gio. 

A note on this subject was made by Captain D’Ol- 


leaves of the pom plant {Ageratum cony- 
zoides) or those of a smaller-leaved one called 
dobwanini (undetermined by us), beaten to- 
gether with two capsicum pods. This is put 
into water. Some of the infusion is given the 
infant to drink and a little is blown up its 
nostrils. This is to make it become strong, live 
and grow powerful, and have many children. 

Everywhere there is an idea that a woman 
must nurse her baby until it walks — which 
often turns out to be bad for the baby. As the 
milk supply fails, the baby is retarded in de- 
velopment, often not walking until it is two 
years old. At best, weaning is a very gradual 
process, the baby pulling at an empty breast 
long after it is old enough to eat. Too weak to 
walk, it thus establishes a vicious circle, and 
falls easy prey to disease. 

The idea of a wet nurse for a baby whose 
mother has little or no milk is beyond the 
native reasoning. A woman with no milk is 
supposed to be sujffering the consequences of 
her own sins. Sometimes the grandmother will 
have a little milk to help out. 

If the mother dies of puerperal sepsis, or any 
other cause, soon after childbirth, leaving a 
healthy baby behind, some tribes bury the live 
infant with her. Other tribes, especially in the 
north, try to find a nursing mother who will 
consent to feed the orphan; but this is not al- 
ways possible. Attempts to feed the baby under 
these circumstances seldom meet with success. 
The cows are too wild and unruly to milk. 
Occasionally a native will consent to try, but 
the cow usually wins. Efforts to get the natives 
to use goat’s milk are useless, though goats are 
everywhere. 

Baths and Bath Water. The northern 
tribes have a curious custom of forcing their 
infants to drink some of the water in which 
they are being washed. One Sapa mother said 
that the Sapa did not have this custom, but 
mothers in other parts insisted that if this were 
not done the infants would die.^ Be that as it 
may, we observed another Sapa woman giving 
the bath water to a three-days-old boy, whose 
umbilical cord had not yet fallen off.'^ 

A bath we saw given by a Mano mother 
to her three-weeks-old child was typical of all 

lone when he passed through Sapaland in 1899. “Noth- 
ing is more curious,” he writes, “than the care mothers 
(Continued on page 218) 
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that tribe. From a vessel containing cold water 
she took a handfnl and threw it on the child’s 
face and into its eyes. Then she threw hand- 
fuls on the body, and washed the child with 
her hand. At intervals she scooped up a 
handful of water, ran it into the child’s mouth 
and forced it to swallow. The child splut- 
tered and gasped in protest. When we asked 
the woman why she did this she said, ^‘Because 
my mother did so, and it will make my child 
grow big and strong.” Everywhere in the 
north we were given the same answer. 

When the bath was finished the woman 
moistened a lump of white clay and put some 
of this on one of her legs, which served as 
a palette. Then she proceeded to decorate 
her human canvas. First the infant’s forehead 
was streaked, next the eyelids and face, finally 
the whole body. When this had been done 
to her satisfaction she laid the child in the 
blazing sun “to strengthen its body.” 

The first time we saw one of these cam- 
ouflaged mites lying before its mother’s house 
we could not at first guess what the curious 
object might be. Not until we were close 
to it did we recognize it for a sleeping infant. 

Now and then a child so exposed to the 
“strengthening” rays of the dry-season sun had 
its head protected by a covering of cloth. 

First Teeth. On the subject of first teeth 
we know little. Mano mothers declare that 
they come when the baby begins to sit up. 
If they should come sooner the baby would 
be seriously ill. If the upper tooth comes 
first, they say, “Baby be no pusson; he be 
animal.” In Sapa we were told that if a lower 
tooth came first the child would live; if an 
upper, he would surely die. 


Infant Mortality. In an endeavor to learn 
something about birth and infant mortality 
rates we everywhere questioned women past 
the childbearing age. In many parts of Africa 
it is not good form to discuss this question. 
Sometimes it is even considered an insult to 
be asked. Many women, especially among the 
Loma, refused to answer our questions, or 
simply walked away. One Mano woman said 
it was considered shameful for a woman to 
talk about the number of children she had had 
when other women were present. In that town 
none of the women would give information 
until they had obtained permission from the 
chief. 

An old Palepo man, after demanding our 
reasons for asking, pugnaciously queried, “Gan 
you make the dead come back to us?” 

We learned that a total of 2,089 children 
had been born to 385 women who were willing 
to give us information. Of these, 63.2% had 
died — 57.9% of them in infancy. 

Of 276 women who gave information con- 
cerning the sex of their children we learned 
that, of 1,470 children born, 722 were boys 
and 748 were girls; or 49.1% boys and 50.8% 
girls. Of the boys, 456 or 63.1% had died; 
of the girls, 390 or 51.8% —most of them 
in infancy. 

As we do not know how reliable the 
answers were, we give these figures for what 
they are worth. 

The chief contributory factors to infant 
mortality are: appalling ignorance of the sim- 
plest hygienic measures, improper and forced 
feeding, exposure to the blazing sun to keep 
them warm, and a prevalence of malignant 
malaria and yaws. 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


Most Negro children are attractive and 
delightful little creatures when they are well 
and their bodies are kept clean and shining. 
In the first years the affection of parents for 
them is very evident. Though they are loved 

take of their babes. Every morning each one washes 
her infant, lays it down on her lap (face upward), 
then dipping bath water out with her hand into a 
calabash she allows it to run (from the calabash) down 
along her index finger into the mouth of the little one. 
Lying with the head thrown back and choked by the 


quite as much as they grow older, parents 
become more reserved in their demonstrations 
of affection. It is not unusual to see a father 
carrying his child about (“minding the baby”) 
while the mother is busy at some task. The 

liquid, it howls and struggles in vain: the entire con- 
tents of the calabash must pass into its mouth. After 
this, without doubt to take precautions against the 
possibility of congestion, the mother gives it an enema 
by blowing into a small calabash whose hollow stem is 
inserted into the rectum.” D’Ollone, 1901, p. 132. 
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husband who has grounds for believing that his 
wife would like to run away from him knows 
that as long as he has the child he need not 
worry much about her leaving. 

The mother of the north carries her baby 
tied securely to her back in a fold of cloth 
(fig. 59, ^). The Half-Grebo and Sapa mothers 
carry their babies on the back in a boxlike 
affair. Fastened to this are fiber bands through 
which she passes her arms (fig. 45, ^ and 31, 
i). Carried thus, the baby literally sits in 
its box up against the mother’s bare back. We 
sometimes wondered how it was possible for 
it to breathe. 

As among all primitive peoples, the training 
of children in their early years appears effort- 
less. Teaching is by precept and example. 
Corporal punishment is rarely given, but is 
reserved for flagrant disobedience or theft. 
Young children are expected to give a hand 
at small tasks as soon as they are old enough. 
They are taken to the farm with father and 
mother, and with their little wooden hoes and 
smaU machetes they soon learn by imitating 
the various occupations of their elders (fig. 

45 > ^)- 

The Gio say that they do not begin to teach 
their children, or to expect help from them, 
until they are six or seven years old. Up to 
that age, they say, children think of nothing 
but food. “You tell them something, they 
see some food, and then they forget what 
you said.” 

As a little girl learns to be of use to her 
mother she accompanies her to the farm to 
help clear, plant, hoe, weed, and gather farm 
produce, and to bring in wild fruits and other 
edible things. She accompanies her mother to 
the stream with her little pot or gourd to 
draw water. She carries her little bundle of 
wood on her head, secured in her miniature 
kinja. 

Boys, left to themselves, imitate every occu- 
pation of their fathers. They make wooden 
toy-guns, bows and arrows, machetes, and 
other weapons and implements; invent puzzles, 
tricks, and new forms of cats’-cradles. What- 
ever they see they imitate. A chief or Govern- 
ment official carried through town is the im- 
mediate inspiration for making a muiiature 


hammock, in which they carry a stick of wood 
in and out of town. 

Fathers in Mano and Loma teach their sons 
to climb the oilpalm. They take them along to 
the farm to help. When they go fishing or 
hunting or trapping they take the boys, too — 
not too far at first. 

When a man goes to a neighboring town or 
takes a journey, the children often go along 
and help carry anything he thinks will not 
overtax their strength. One hot day we ex- 
pressed pity and concern for some young boys 
and girls in the company of their elders, going 
to a town several days’ journey distant. The 
youngsters were staggering lamely along under 
heavy loads, perspiration streaming down their 
faces and bodies. The father replied: “If they 
do not learn now, when they are still young, it 
will kill them later, when they are expected to 
carry for chiefs and the American palaver.” 

From conversations heard at home, or on 
these trips with parents, they early learn who 
are their relatives; also, whom they can marry 
and whom they cannot marry. On some of 
these journeys, the Loma, Mano, and Gio take 
the young sons into other parts, even to other 
tribes. There they are left in the care of a rela- 
tive or friend to learn to do things they could 
not learn, or at least not learn so well, at home. 
When they have grown up and acquired 
“plenty sense,” they return to their own towns 
and there begin to take part in local affairs. 
When a son has reached this stage of “sense fo’ 
haid” (appreciation and understanding) the 
father will, if he finds him worthy, begin to 
consult with him and to confide in him. 

In teaching by precept, parents usually use 
proverbs to correct faults in a child’s conduct.® 
Or they may do as the Sapa father, who often 
instructs his son thus: “You must not steal; you 
must not bewitch; you must not lie; you must 
not be lazy, but be strong; you must not eat 
too much, so that if someone gives you some- 
thing in your food to bewitch [poison] you, 
you will not die. You must not make palaver 
for others. Don’t curse everyone you see. If 
anyone curses me, your father, you curse him. 
If any one curses your mother, you curse him,” 
and more along this line. If he wishes to be 
alone with his son while instructing him thus, 
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he takes him away from the town and out on 
the path or into the forest. 

A wise chief very seldom raises his own sons. 
He sometimes sends them to one of his brothers 
in some other town not too near, but more 
often to another chief. This is a protective, as 
well as an educational, measure; for a chiefs 
son is in constant danger of being poisoned by 
someone whose chances of succession to the 
chieftainship depend on eliminating the child. 

Many Loma chiefs formerly sent sons to 
Pandamai (Gbunds) to “learn war” under its 
leaders, because this was the only town in all 
the northwest that had never been “broken.” 
Even the English had once failed to take it. 
Since warfare was the chief end of man in that 
country, it was natural that sons of the ruling 
class should be educated, or at least “finished,” 
in the one invincible town. 

At a later time, when the Liberian Frontier 
Force had subdued the territory, it was neces- 
sary for the chiefs to transfer their respect to 
Monrovia, the center of the conquering gov- 
ernment. Thereafter, their sons went to Mon- 
rovia to be educated. It was inevitable that 
these children of native chiefs should be kept 
in the households of Americo-Liberians, where 
they often had to accept an inferior status. In 
some instances, no doubt, they gladly accepted 
very humble positions in the hope that they 
might be allowed to go to school. Sometimes 
the schooling they received was all too little, 
and their situation amounted to what was some- 
times called “domestic slavery.” 

It may be as well at this point to report that 
there was a good side to the system, neverthe- 
less. Some of the children were allowed to go 
to school — even children who were held in 
pawn.^ Some of them became the heirs of their 
foster-parents. Some became property owners 
and married into the ruling class. Others are 
now back in the interior as chiefs of their own 
people, at least able to read and write English, 
and to a certain extent familiar with the in- 
tricacies of the “American palaver.” 

The restraints put upon these boys while 
they were in Monrovia were not in themselves 
objectionable from the native point of view. 
It was in line with native tradition that only 
the ruling class should receive the highest 


education,^® and in Monrovia even the chiefs’ 
sons were merely members of a conquered 
people. Furthermore, among the tribes where 
the boys had formerly been isolated for long 
periods in the Poro Bush, under strict disci- 
pline,^^ it was taken for granted boys at school 
should have restraints put upon them. 

Treatment of Twins. The Gbunds, Loma, 
and Mano consider it necessary to treat each 
of a set of twins exactly the same. Whatever 
is done to one must be done to the other. When 
the mother nurses twin infants, each must be 
nursed from each breast in turn. If a gift is 
given to one an identical gift must be given to 
the other. This is not without its effect on 
their characters as they grow up. 

At a mission school in Pandamai (Gbunds) 
we noted that whenever one of the twin broth- 
ers there had to be punished, the other would 
continue to misbehave until he, too, was pun- 
ished. When one was sent to fetch water the 
other also took a bucket and went along. 
When one was ill the other feigned illness until 
his brother had recovered. 

Intimidating Young Children. The young- 
er children are intimidated by threatening 
them with awesome bogies. The crying or 
naughty child may be told that if it does not 
stop it will be caught by a cat, a dog, a cow, 
a tiger (leopard), the “Melika people” (Libe- 
rian Government employees — Mano), a witch, 
the “devil people” (Gio), or the Bush devil. 

The Sapa sometimes strike the house door 
with a flat stick to frighten a crying child. In 
the north someone (usually an older boy) goes 
outside the house and walks quickly around it 
under the eaves, drawing a stick across the 
ends of the roof thatch as he walks. The Mano 
call this Kpwai-mo-gala-gala, in imitation of 
the noise produced. (If repeated and properly 
accented this name does much resemble the 
sound made.) The child is told, "Upwai-mo- 
gala-gala will take you.” 

Older Mano girls taking care of their baby 
brothers and sisters try to quiet them by hold- 
ing them upright on their knees and saying, 
“O peke ne le yoyo a bit ke i dt a ga'^ This 
may be freely translated as, “Usually when a 
child has eaten plenty of good food his mouth 
has done enough.” 


® See p. 439. 


See also pp. 466 if. 


^ See pp. 285 ff. 
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Drastic Punishments. For repeated and 
flagrant disobedience a boy may be given a 
sound flogging. (One must see this done by a 
native to know what it means.) The father 
may administer this himself, or ask another 
(either a man or a woman) to do it; but never 
a brother or sister of the offender. 

We were told by our interpreter that when 
a boy is to be flogged he may be taken almost 
naked to the forest, early in the morning while 
it is still cold. There cold water is poured over 
him to increase his discomfort. Then the 
chastising begins and is sometimes continued, 
at intervals, all day. The unfortunate boy’s 
howls are answered by admonitions and threats. 

When a Mano father is very angry, and 
repeated beatings have brought no results, he 
may send his son away to another town, or 
even to another tribe, there to learn obedience. 
In the old days he sometimes used to sell his 
son “for not having ears,” especially if he had 
been persistent in disobeying both parents. 
This is considered a far more serious fault than 
disobedience toward one parent only. 

Incorrigible Gio boys used to be sold to the 
Bassa. One old man stated that he had received 
for his disobedient son three copper kettles, 
four trade boxes (small trunks), an iron cook- 
ing pot, a sack of salt (size not stated), and a 
number of less valuable articles — a total value 
of about fifteen dollars, which was a great deal 
of money to a native in those days. 

Such punishments are for the bigger boys. 
Small children usually get off with a spanking, 
even for continued petty thefts. But if this 
fails to cure them ground red pepper pods are 
put into their eyes. We saw one child so disci- 
plined who was blindly staggering about, 
screaming with pain. In Tic a father often puts 
the pepper into the rectum as well as the eyes, 
and then locks the young offender in the loft 
for a few days. 

In all the tribes an older boy-thief may have 
a foot “put in the stick” for a few days. In 
Loma he may, in addition, have his hands tied 
behind him. This punishment is kept up until 
he begs for release and swears he will never 
again steal. 

^See p. 433. 

^®To give the son his parting blessing when he is 
about to set out upon a journey, the Tie father per- 
forms much the same ceremony, spewing water out of 


Putting a Curse on a Disobedient Son. 
When a father’s patience in dealing with a dis- 
obedient son comes to an end, he “puts the 
father’s curse upon him.” This is considered a 
worse punishment than exile. The father’s bad 
wishes will follow him wherever he goes. 

A Mano father, pointing his finger at the 
boy, repeats three or four times, “/ /<? ks tutu 
i lo ks fia jtaV^ (When you grow big you 
will be a poor man.) This is usually done in 
the presence of witnesses. The boy knows that 
he is now a stranger to his father. He has been 
disinherited as well as cursed. 

A Gio father curses and disinherits a dis- 
obedient son by striking the palm of one hand 
with the fingers of the other, or by slapping 
his thigh with one hand, saying as he does so, 
“Forever there is nothing in my hand for you! 
Forever you will get nothing from me!” 

The Loma can curse but not disinherit a son. 

It seems that in the north the curse that also 
disinherits is irrevocable, but in Sapa and Tic 
it can be “taken back,” even when the son has 
been cursed “so that he must die.” In these 
two tribes, if the father repents of his act, he 
fills his mouth with water and blows it out 
upon the ground, with suitable words. In so 
doing he “spits out the curse.” In Tie he will 
then give his son a white fowl and a bracelet, 
as good-will offerings, to show that all bad 
feeling has “come out” of him.^^ 

Instruction Regarding the “Things of 
Life.” The “things of life” that the tribesman 
of the hinterland must know include the tra- 
ditions, polite customs, and laws of the tribe, 
the clan, and the family. Very important are 
those that apply to the cults and, in Half-Grebo, 
to the social classes. Instruction in the profes- 
sions and trades may be received from the fa- 
ther, or from a guild member to whom the 
child is apprenticed.^^ In the north, outside of 
Gs and Gio, instruction and training in all 
things is given in the Poro and Sands initiation 
schools.^® 

Family history is learned from elders or par- 
ents. A son or daughter may be visited for this 
purpose during his initiation. Tapi, the old Gio 
paramount chief, stated that in his tribe tradi- 

his mouth and saying: “May good fortune be yours! 
May no harm come to you! May people treat you 
well! ” 

^For example, see p. 145. ^®See pp. 274 ff; 293 ff. 
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tions were handed down from father to son. 
He said he had always called his son (his heir 
and successor) to his house to instruct him. 

In Sapa the elders said that when a son shows 
an unusual interest in “country law’’ (all that 
pertains to the history, life, and customs of his 
people), he is carefully instructed in all this by 
his father. In this instruction, whatever in- 
volves family interests or honor will have a 
prominent place. Personal debts and unavenged 


affairs of such long standing that they have 
become somewhat legendary must not be for- 
gotten. The son must also remember those to 
whom the family or the household is under 
lasting obligation because of some kindness or 
timely assistance. Last, there is inculcated a 
bond of reciprocal protection between father 
and son, between brother and brother, between 
guild fellows, and between members of the 
secret societies. 


THE EARNINGS OF SONS AND DAUGHTERS 


A son’s earnings were formerly limited to 
what he earned locally or was given as his share 
of war and plunder. With the possibility of 
getting to the coast or even leaving the country 
to work for wages, the sources of income have 
greatly increased. In general, the son gives 
over to his father or guardian or, in some re- 
gions, to the family head, whatever he has 
acquired. He is then given his share. 

In Gio, when the son returns home, he calls 
both father and mother, if they are living. The 
three go to a place where they can sit down 


undisturbed to talk it all over, and there he 
hands his earnings over to his parents. 

A daughter’s earnings are limited to proceeds 
from the articles that she can make: mats, pots, 
and the like; the farm produce she may have 
to spare, if she has a farm of her own; forest or 
swamp fruits she may gather; when she is old 
enough, gifts from men who “make friends 
with her.” Up to the time of her marriage her 
earnings usually belong to her father. After 
marriage, they go to her husband. Part of these 
earnings may be given back to her. 


CHILDREN AT PLAY 


Imitative Play and Stunts. In their early 
years little girls play mother to crude but fairly 
realistic babies (bongo m, Gio; po ju, Sapo 
clan, Half-Grebo) made of a piece of raffia 
midrib with hair of raffia fiber. The features 
are defined by rough cutting and incising. In 
Gbunde a little girl washing a long, green plan- 
tain was heard to say, “I am washing my baby.” 
In Gio another little girl had a “doll” of the 
same kind, which she was “putting to sleep.” 
In Mano girls were using their mothers’ 
wooden head rests for dolls, nursing them^ and 
carrying them on the back, tied up in a cloth. 

Girls gather sand or dirt in a pile, take a 
stick, and “pound rice.” This they “cook,” 
and dividing it into small heaps, portion it out 
to their imaginary husbands. A few plants of 
any sort do for a garden patch or a farm, to be 
energetically “hoed” and “weeded” with a 
small stick. With a potsherd or broken gourd 
for a vessel, and sand for water, they play at 
water carrying. 

In this mother-imitation play the boys at 
first join the girls, with whom they play until 
they are five or six years old. After that they 


drift apart, and the boy§ begin to imitate the 
occupations of their older brothers and fathers. 
They build miniature houses, make toy imple- 
ments, fashion a piece of cassava stick (some- 
times, in the southeast, the leaf-stem of the 
papaya tree) into a pop gun (beikpa bu^ Mano; 
begli bu^ Gio; toto pu:^ Sapa). For ammuni- 
tion they use wads of crushed palm or other 
leaf. Thus equipped they make war and shoot 
boy enemies, or kill game in the form of 
spiders and flies. They fashion wooden bows 
and arrows, weapons and knives, for various 
play purposes. (We saw several choice collec- 
tions of these attached to raffia screens at the 
entrances to the sacred groves of the Poro cult. 
These toy weapons had been attached to “show 
the Bush devil what they would do to him 
when he came to catch and carry them inside 
to be initiated.”) 

Small traps are made in imitation of the larger 
ones seen out in the forest. One form, called bl 
by the Mano and Gio, is made only by these 
small boys and is very useful in helping to rid 
the house of mice. It is a slab of dried clay, 
much the shape of a turtle’s back. One end 
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rests on the ground, the other is held up by a 
fiber cord and stick attached to a trigger. To 
this trigger, the bait is fastened. When the 
trap is sprung, the clay slab falls and crushes 
the rodent under it. Small birds are also caught 
in this manner. , ' ■ 

A game played by boys and girls together, 
called zane %a kpwei bela nga in Mano, and 
zaiza in Gio, is in imitation of ordeal by drink- 
ing sasswood. A line is drawn on the ground 
and sides are chosen by the leader of each side. 

A child on one side calls to one on the other, 
“Polly or “parrot,” Mano), you ate 

my corn!” 

The second child replies, “I did not eat your 
corn!” , , 

The first one then says, “If you did not eat 
my corn, come and drink sasswood.” 

Holding one foot up with one hand, the 
accused hops over to where the other is stand- 
ing, then returns to his base. If he can do this 
successfully, that is, hop without having the 
foot he is holding up touch the ground, the 
“sasswood has not caught him” and he is noisily 
acclaimed not guilty. The side with the great- 
est number innocent wins the game. 

Boys are fond of doing acrobatic stunts like 
walking on their hands, standing on their 
heads, and turning cart-wheels. 

In Ge, Gio, and the southeast boys walk on 
stilts at their pleasure (fig. loo, zz), but where 
the Poro cult is found, walking on stilts is the 
privilege of only one grade of Bush devil. If 
boys of these tribes attempt it, they are quickly 
stopped with, “You want to be like him? Then 
look out or he will get you!” 

Children’s Games.^® Variations of Leop- 
ard-and-Goat {go a lo bo kupie, Mano; guoalo 
fude^ Gio; yini m ba lo, Sapa) are played by 
children of all regions. The goat and the leop- 
ard are chosen from the group; then the others 
stand close together in a circle to form the 
goat’s pen. Inside the circle are the leopard 
and the goat. Leopard sings (Mano), ’Af bo wa 
zei? (Is my Goat here?) The Pen responds, 
Ba "m wa zeil Leopard runs to catch Goat; the 
circle opens to let Goat escape. If he is caught 
before he gets out he becomes the leopard and 
a new goat is chosen. The game is continued 
as long as there are any goats left to be caught. 

Children also play a number of adult games. See 


Gio children play this game sitting on the 
ground in a circle, and extending their arms 
before them, hands touching the ground- In- 
side the circle is Leopard. He rubs his hands 
in the dirt, saying, “When a man comes to the 
forest Leopard fears; when a child comes Leop- 
ard catches it!” With that he tries to seize an 
arm of one of the players before it can be 
drawn away. 

Sapa children squat on their haunches and 
hold hands, forming a circle, for this game. 
Leopard and Goat jump in and out of the 
circle over the arms of the players, as Leopard 
tries to catch Goat. 

Black-deer4n-the-net is played in Gio in 
much the same way zs Leopard-and-Goat in 
Mano. One of the players is Deer; the rest are 
lined up to form the net. Deer tries to break 
through. If he succeeds he runs away chanting, 
Lu bo nunga. Nunga bo duo bo, answer all the 
Net in refrain, as they run after him and try to 
catch him. 

In Mano and Gio another game, called lendi 
by the former and bole by the latter, is also 
played by both boys and girls. Two leaders 
are named, who choose players for their sides. 
The first leader calls to the opposing side, 
Lendiol Geul comes the response. The first 
leaders says, Bzr /o e? ( You going? ) Opposing 
side answers, Bate (no). This is repeated several 
times, after which all the second side runs away. 
The first leader and his side scamper after, 
attempting to catch and bring back the run- 
aways. 

The Mano have a game of an instructive 
nature called ledi. This is played during the 
season of ripening rice by the children who 
are out in the farms scaring off rice birds. 
About noon these pests leave the fields for a 
while. Then two children will come together, 
seating themselves on the ground as though 
each were guarding his part of the rice farm. 
They begin to chant: 

First child: Ba ledi. 

Second child: A ledi. 

First child: Ma ke le nyama (I am a rice 
bird). 

Second child: Nyama ba ledi. 

First child: A ledi. 

Second child: Ma ke k zei (I am a sparrow), 
pp. 158 jff. 
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First child: Zetl ma ledi ma ke k dine^ dine. 
Thus they continue, naming the different birds 
they know. The one who fails first in this, or 
whose knowledge of birds is more limited than 
the other’s, loses the game. 

Another Mano guessing game goes like this: 

Questioner: Ko nye k njoe we we} (Our 
eyes are ho w many apiece? ) 

Guessers: La peda peda peda. (Are two, 
two, two — two each.) 

Questioner: A gbtm ma 7 no} (They 

rest what on?) 

Guessers: A gbtnt mo. (They rest 

[something in the room] on.) 

And so on, until someone gets the right answer. 

Bakagt (from baka, the musical bow, and gt, 
“thing” — Gbunde) is played with the aid of 
that instrument (fig. 78, g). Two boys go 
aside and make up a story that may go some- 
thing like this: 

A hunter went to the forest to hunt. He came upon 
a “bamboo’’ (chimpanzee) eating a nut. The hunter 
shot off his gun, but it made no noise. Only fire came 
forth. The “bamboo” fell down dead. The hunter 
carried it to town and cut it up. There was a nut 
inside. The boy picked it up, and when he cracked it 
open with a rock, a bullet came out and hit him in 
the leg. 

The two boys then return to the group of 
players. The leader has his musical bow ready. 
The group now asks questions, such as, “Is 
there a hunter in the story?” If the answer is 
“yes,” the leader will play a pleasing tune; if 
“no,” he will play but one note, kpwo, kpwo, 
kpwo, kpwo, kpwol By such questions and 
“answers” the children finally arrive at the 
story. Sometimes they sit until late into the 
night before they work it all out. This game 
is played only after nightfall. There is a curi- 
ous belief that “one’s mother would die” if it 
were played by daylight.^*^ 

Another guessing game, played by the Loma, 
is called pote (magic). Three raffia, midrib 
sticks are laid crosswise on the ground. One 
of the players, who has an accomplice, tells the 
others that he can tell without seeing it done 
which stick is touched by some member of the 
group. He is blindfolded while a player touches 
one of the sticks; then the bandage is removed 

^'^See also p. 446. 


from his eyes. By touching him on the foot, 
lower leg, or thigh, his accomplice makes 
known to him which stick has been touched. 

Similar to this is a game played by the Sapa. 
One of the group leaves and hides, whereupon 
one of the others touches an object. The absent 
one is now called. By some sign his accomplice 
in the group makes known to him which object 
was touched. 

The Gbunde and Mends have a memory-test 
game played by both girls and boys, called koti 
zigi. There are two players. Pebbles are ar- 
ranged in heaps, the first containing one peb- 
ble; the second, two; and so on, up to ten. 
Player A turns his back and must not look. He 
chants the words. Player B handles the pebbles. 

A: Here are the pebbles we have heaped. Here is 
one, here is two, here is three, here is four, here 
is five, here is six, here is seven, here is eight, 
here is nine, here is ten. Pick up one. 

B (takmg up the pebble which is Heap /): I have 
taken it. 

A: Here are the pebbles we have heaped. Here is 
one . . . (etc., until ten, as above) . Take up two. 

B (taking up one pebble fro?n Heap 2) : I have 
taken it. 

A: Take another. 

B (taking up the remaining pebble from Heap 2 ) : 
I have taken it. 

A (chanting as before) \ . . . here is ten. Take up 
three. 

B (takmg the first pebble from Heap 5): I have 
taken it. 

A: Take another. 

B (taking a second) : I have taken it. 

Ai Take another. 

B (taking the third and last from Heap 5) : I have 
taken it. 

So they continue all through the game, A say- 
ing, “Take up another,” the right number of 
times for each heap. When the last pebble in 
Heap 10 has been picked up A says, “It is fin- 
ished.” If he leaves a pebble in one of the 
heaps, or if he orders too many to be picked 
up, he loses the game. 

The game is not always played in exactly 
the same way. Sometimes there are irregular 
numbers of pebbles in the heaps; sometimes 
each heap has the same number. One may also 
begin with the tenth heap and play the game 
backward. 
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Children also play “tug-of-war” (dubwe^ 
Gio; kiti ya kiti^ Sapa) much as we do. “Hide- 
and-seek” (do wu su^ Gbunde), as played by 
the Gbunds and Sapa, is much like our game. 
Mano children play “blind-man’s-buff,” which 
th^Y C2i\\ dumpwie. There is also a kind of 
“London-Bridge-is-falling-down.” 

The Sapa have gbwe, something like “pom- 
pom-pull-away.” Two leaders choose sides. 
Each lines up his side opposite the other. The 
object of the game is to catch hold of an op- 
ponent’s leg. Anyone thus caught is told, “You 
die,” and is out of the game. When all on one 
side have been “killed” in this manner, the 
game is finished. 

The “peas-porridge-hot” of the African is 
more complicated than the game as our chil- 
dren know it. When we sang it in Liberia (in 
the Basa and Bulu languages of the southern 
Cameroun), and accompanied the singing by 
the motions appropriate to the game as played 
there, the girls of the Liberian hinterland im- 
mediately recognized it and joined in in their 
language and after their manner. The Gbunds 
form seems to be the most complicated. The 
partners touch hands; then each touches her 
own shoulders, then the ground; with her right 
hand, clasps that of her partner to form an 
arch, under and above which they touch their 
left hands. This is all done to the .perfect 
rhythm of the sung words. The Gio vary this 
by clapping hands and each touching her own 
elbow, and the Sapa by snapping the fingers 
and touching the chest. 

“Battledore and shuttlecock” is called gono 
in Mano and bei in Gio, from the piece of vine, 
about two and a half inches in length, which is 
used to make the “cock.” This piece is cut 
from the vine near one of its joints, so that it 
will be less likely to split. Into each side, at 
the end opposite the joint, a long wing-feather 
of a fowl is fixed, (These feathers are taken 
one from each of the fowl’s wings; never two 
from the same wing.) The bats we saw were 
about twenty-one or more inches long and 
three and a half wide and were of soft wood. 
A line is drawn on the ground. On each side 
of it stand two boys. The side failing to keep 
the shuttlecock in the air loses its turn to throw. 

Faya^ as played by the boys in Sapa, is some- 
what similar. The shuttlecock, if it may be so 
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called, is made by stripping off enough oilpalm 
leaflets to make a small bundle, tying these at 
the stem end, reversing them, and again tying 
them at that same end, to form a sort of knob, 
and leave the tips loose at the other end. The 
players are lined up on opposite sides some 
distance apart. Each player has a piece of rat- 
tan fiber with a noose at one end. With this he 
tries to snare the brush-cock as it flies through 
the air, thrown by an opponent. 

Half-Grebo and Sapa boys play a game 
which the latter have adopted from the former, 
and call teu One player has three spindle- 
shaped pieces of iron about six inches long, 
flattened at one end and pointed at the other. 
A small hole is dug about eight inches deep. 
In the bottom is spread out the skin of a green 
banana or plantain. The hole is then filled with 
very loose earth or sand. One player stands 
back about a yard from the hole and with all 
his force tries to throw the iron into it. His 
opponent sits or squats guarding the hole, hold- 
ing in each hand a stick of raffia midrib pith 
or of very soft wood about two feet long. These 
he moves back and forth over the hole, trying 
to prevent the iron from entering. To pierce 
the banana or plantain skin at the bottom of 
the hole is the object of the game. The player 
has three chances. If an iron is thrown and not 
completely buried in the hole, or if it pierces 
one of the sticks, it is counted a miss. If the 
iron goes into the hole and is completely bur- 
ied but does not pierce the skin, this entitles 
the player to another throw. If the skin is 
pierced, the play is ended and the game begins 
anew, the winner getting three new chances. 
If he fails with all three irons he “dies,” and 
the players exchange places. 

A dancing game (so^ Mano; troge, Gio) is 
played by both boys and girls. Sometimes they 
play it together; sometimes, the boys or the 
girls alone. The children stand either in a cir- 
cle or a line. The one chosen to begin — 
usually the recognized leader of their sports 
— dances toward a player in the line or circle. 
Then by bowing, rhythmic stamping, or grace- 
ful motioning toward the player, he invites 
him or her to come out. The two exchange 
places, the one invited taking up the dance and 
trying to introduce new steps and gestures. 
This player in turn invites another out and so 
the game goes on until all have had enough of it. 
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Toys. Tops {slngi^ Gbunde; dth, Mano; 
koso, Gio; pobwe, Sapa) are whittled out of a 
piece of wood, and spun by lashing with a 
whip made of a stick and a piece of fiber or 
string,^^ 

Castanets or “seed rattles” (gbese, Sapa) 
are made by attaching a piece of cord to two 
seed pods of Oncoba spinosa. Children often 
play them as they walk about. 

Slings (veleviligi^ Gbundc; yodo^ Mano; dini 
or dinga^^ Gio; tauwt, Sapa) are used to play at 
hunting or war; also to throw pebbles at birds 
in the rice fields. (This may be done merely 
to chase them away or to kill them for “soup.”) 

A game called “gun” or “shooting-the-gun” 
(kpwade^ Gbunde) is played with a toy gun 
fashioned from a piece of plantain- or banana- 
leaf midrib. Along this parallel slits about an 
inch and a half long are cut. The skin and 
flesh is cut transversely at one end of each pair 
of slits, and the piece pulled up and bent out- 
ward at right angles to the midrib section. By 
closing the hand around and drawing it quickly 
down along the section, the pieces are snapped 
back into place, making a zip-crack noise — 
the “gun-shot.” 

In Gbunde children “cut out” leaves instead 
of paper. They also fashion “eagles” from the 
long leaves of Afromomum plants. We saw 
this done. The leaves were split along the 
center to about two and a half inches from the 
stem end. This end was then horizontally 
folded, which brought the split sections out 
at right angles. The solid part formed the 
“body”; the split sections, the “wings.” 

Cats^ Cradles. Native Liberian children are 
skillful and resourceful in making and working 
out new forms of cats’ cradles (diazosls, Mano; 
denga^ Gio; to Sapa) (fig. loo, b and c), A 
Gbunde girl made two: one she called “a wom- 
an’s pot”; the other, “an old man’s beard.” One 
of our Mano interpreters made one he called 
yt kwene die kpa wi (a little water flowing 
under a bridge; literally, “water small pass 
bridge under”). A Gio boy made tent (a 
spear). Sapa children showed us how to make 
boba (the palm-oil strainer), siewei (the trap 
noose), bau saga (a bunch of dried ears of 
corn), and (named for two people 

in a folktale who were inseparable) . 

^See p, i6o for another type of top called sL 


Puzzles and Legerdemain. Children of all 
the tribes know how to make and solve a num- 
ber of puzzles. 

The “accordion” or “cat-ladder,” a bit of 
tricky paper-folding, is made of banana leaf in 
Gbunde, where it is called wikonegL Two 
narrow leaf strips are held near one end, one 
over the other and at right angles to each other. 
The first is folded over the second, and this 
then back over the first, continuing until only 
a little is left. This end is held with one hand, 
and the other is pulled to make the accordion. 

Another Gbunde puzzle is to untie a special 
knot. Still another is a section of plant stem 
cut and made into two links in such a way 
that one link is within the other and the two 
cannot be separated. 

A rather difficult Mano puzzle is made as 
follows: Two pieces of palm leaf are slit to 
within an inch or two of the ends; one with 
an even number and the other with an odd 
number of parallel slits. One piece is then laid 
on top of the other. Each strip formed by the 
slits in the upper piece is brought through the 
corresponding slit in the under piece. Then 
the tip end of each piece is brought down and 
through the opening formed when the strips 
of the under and upper pieces are pulled in 
opposite directions. 

Zabe is a Gbunde trick played with nine 
pebbles. These are put down in three piles of 
three pebbles each. The hands are manipulated 
in such a way that the onlooker thinks five 
pebbles have been picked up in one hand and 
four in the other. When the hands are opened, 
there is only one pebble in one hand, while the 
rest are all in the other. 

A somewhat similar trick is done in Mano 
with four pebbles. One is held in each fist and 
one placed on top of the bent fingers of each 
fist (held fingernails upward). As the fists arc 
turned to let the pebbles resting on top fall off, 
the pebble being held in the upper fist is cleverly 
dropped into the other. In true legerdemain 
style, the performer then announces, as the 
empty fist is placed at the elbow of the other 
arm, “I will now blow the pebble in this fist 
into the other one!” After blowing hard into 
the fist in which the two pebbles are held, he 
opens it and exhibits them to the onlookers. 
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Another Mano trick is done with a piece of 
supple cliinbing-palm fiber or cord, knotted at 
one end. An identical knot of the same ma- 
terial has been prepared beforehand. This is 
slipped into the mouth and placed on top of 
the tongue at the same time that the other on 
the end of the fiber or cord is put in the mouth 
with the knot concealed under the tongue. The 
knot lying on top of the tongue is then shown. 

Cf . our game, “Fly away Jack, fly away Jill,” 


Next the tongue is raised. To the onlooker the 
knot appears to have passed through the tongue; 

Another trick is to whiten the middle finger 
of one hand. It and the first finger, and then it 
and the third, are placed on the palm of the 
other hand in such rapid succession that it is 
very difficult or altogether impossible to de- 
tect which finger it is that has the white clay 
on it.^® 

played with bits of paper. 






WAR AND WEAPONS 


W HATEVER the vocation of the primi- 
tive African, his avocation w'as formerly 
war. Not, however, as war is understood by 
us. The forest dwellers of the Liberian hinter- 
land conducted only a sort of guerilla warfare 
or a succession of raids. An encounter in the 
open field between bodies of fighters was un- 
known to them. An ‘"army” was never more 
than a band of a hundred men or so. Surprise 
and night attacks were common strategy. If 
the enemy was successful the town was re- 
duced to ashes, and those captives whom the 
enemy chose to spare were led away laden 
with the plunder. Now and then a very 
strongly fortified place was besieged after a 
number of unsuccessful attacks had been made 
upon it. 

Town Defenses 

Palisades. Because of the constant threat of 
attack the natives lived in towns rather than in 
scattered homesteads. The most important 
towns, generally those in which the “kings” or 
big chiefs had their residence, were strongly 
fortified to provide as much security as pos- 
sible for themselves and a refuge for the dwel- 
lers in the smaller “half-towns.” Towns which 
were likely to be the objectives of the cut- 
throat warriors of Pandamai in the Gbunde 
country and of Loma in Bsllsland had extra 
strong defenses. Walema, the first Gbande 
town we entered after leaving Gbundc (now 
an exceptionally clean place of sixty-one huts) 
could have been reached in a day by a fast- 
moving war party coming from Pandamai. 

“There were no less than thirteen formid- 
able war-fences around this town and the car- 
riers had considerable difficulty in squeezing 
their loads through the narrow apertures,” 
states Wallis,^ who passed a night there in 1908. 
In other regions there were fewer of these 
palisades around a town. Old men in Sapa said 
that usually there was only one, sometimes 
there were two, but never had they heard of a 

^ This entire section is of historical interest only, as 
tribal wars have not occurred in the interior since the 
Government established control. 

“Wallis, 1910, p. 287. 


place surrounded by as many as three. Such 
a palisade was called gUi sa in Mano. 

Detailed descriptions of this type of defense 
are given by Biittikofer,® and the plan of a 
town so protected was drawn by Volz ^ in his 
journal, extracts from which were published 
after his untimely death in what was at that 
time northern Liberia. 

Mud Walls. In northern Kpells, and at Zor- 
zor and several other places in Loma, we saw 
the remains of another type of fortification; 
namely, walls of sun-dried clay made by piling 
up stiff, wet clay and pounding the sides and 
top to consolidate the mass as it dried and 
cracked (fig. 84). It is probable that this idea 
was either introduced by the Mandingos or 
brought back by someone who had been to 
the sparsely wooded “Mandingo plateau” to 
the northwest of Liberia, where such walls 
were the only protection possible for a town. 
We first heard of these from Wuo, the Mano 
paramount chief, who showed us the remains 
of a wall that once surrounded his town. Ac- 
cording to statements made by old men, the 
Mano living in what is now French territory 
first saw this sort of defense in Kpslk country 
and made similar ones around their own towns. 
Later, other Mano towns copied them. The 
walls around the towns of this tribe were called 
tunu.^ There never were moats around these 
Mano walled towns. 

The best-preserved wall we saw was that 
around Salayea in Kpdk, parts of which are 
still intact. Its greatest height was 1 8 feet, but 
most of it was only a little more than 1 5 feet. 
At the base it was 5 to 6 feet thick, tapering 
gradually to a foot at the top. This was still 
well shielded from the rains by raffia-leaf 
thatch. The wall here, like the ones at Zorzor 
and Yala, had been built in horizontal layers; 
the lowest was 4 to 5 feet high, the five super- 
imposed ones of decreasing heights. The wall 
surfaces were first pounded to a smooth hard- 

®Buttikofer, 1890, vol. 2, pp. 197-98. 

*The plan is reproduced in this report (fig. 7). 

^Tunu is the Mano word for termite hill. 
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ness, and after they dried the cracks were filled 
with red clay; then a heavy coating of white 
clay was applied and rubbed in. This white 
clay, which served to protect the surface, was 
renewed from time to time. Enough of these 
successive coatings still adhere to form a crust 
more than a quarter of an inch thick. The 
walls were plentifully supplied with loopholes 
about 2^/2 inches in diameter, for both down- 
ward and upward shooting. Old Katakow, 
the chief, explained that the upward shooting 
was directed at rash individuals who succeeded 
in crossing the moat after the outer defenses 
had been taken. Sometimes a number sufficient 
to carry the fight into the town itself would 
succeed in scaling the walls by hacking foot 
and hand holds or by the use of ladders. One 
or more of the invaders would set fire to hut 
roofs in different parts of the town and thus 
force the opening of the gates. The fleeing 
populace would then be met by bands of the 
enemy crowded near the exits. 

At Salayea the side walls of one of these 
gateways standing as high as the walls sur- 
rounding the town itself, were still standing 
practically intact, though the two doors were 
no longer there. The space enclosed by the 
walls and doors, 8 yards wide and more than 
twice as long, could accommodate a sizable 
body of fighters. Near the outer doorway 
stood one of the town’s smithies.® 

The moat, ‘‘so deep that the hand of a man 
standing in it, when he stretched his arm up- 
ward, could not be seen” had been filled in. It 
was the custom to plant the bottom of these 
moats with pointed sticks to impale any luck- 
less attacker falling upon them. 

Living fences of thorny acacias, bombax, 
and other trees were planted at a distance of 
15 to 20 yards from the walls as a line of first 
defense. At Salayea the last-planted bombax 
trees of the old fence were only 2 feet in diam- 
eter, indicating that they could not have been 
more than twenty-five years old.’’^ We have 
known such trees, grown from sticks set into 
the ground, to attain a diameter of 18 inches 
in nine to ten years. The spaces between the 
trees in such a living fence were filled with any 
thorny material available. 

In the sort of warfare carried on by these 
forest dwellers it was most important that the 

®See also p. 137. 
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attackers get within easy striking distance 
without arousing the suspicion of their vic- 
tims. Consequently, night movements were 
frequent. The attackers came as near their 
objective as they believed possible without risk 
of discovery and hid in the forest. Scouts then 
sought out the information necessary for the 
plan of attack, if spies had not already pro- 
vided it. 

Since towns were subject to attack from any 
quarter, the ground around most of them was 
plentifully planted with long thorns or pointed 
skewers of raffia frond or hardwood set at an 
angle and cunningly concealed. These were 
often poisoned. Knives and iron points were 
thus planted in the ways leading into a town 
whenever there was rumor of an attack. 

Arms and Dress of Fighters. The spear 
was the chief weapon of the warrior. That of 
the Gbunde, Loma, and Mano seems to have 
been the Mandingo type or a modification of 
it. The head is dagger-like, with a socket into 
which one end of the short wooden shaft is set. 
If the owner is a chief, the shaft is covered 
with leather work and leopard skin. The butt 
is a socketed round iron, the outer end of 
which is chisel-shaped or pointed (fig. 65, 

The iron head is kept covered with a leather 
or leopard-skin sheath when the spear is not in 
use. Spears seen in Gio and in the southeast 
were of the usual lance-headed type (fig. 85, k) . 

To many of the Sapa war lances there was 
fastened a cord for drawing them back after 
they had been thrown. 

Big Mano warriors carried two or three 
spears to battle. If the first one missed, the 
thrower waited until the enemy stooped to 
pick it up, then hurled another at him. This 
usually went home to its mark, the old men said. 

The bow and arrow were formerly used by 
warriors in all sections of the land, though the 
Half-Grebo have not employed them for a 
long time. Arrows were of three types. One 
was light, tipped with a small barbless iron 
head (fig. 85, /;). Because it was easy to take 
out of the quiver, it was preferred by fighters. 
It either went clear through or could be pushed 
through a fleshy part to remove it. A second 
type had a barbed head and a socketed iron 
shaft, sometimes a foot long, set into a wooden 
shaft (fig. 65, 5), This was the ordinary hunt- 

^ In more humid regions of West Africa, 
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ing arrow. As a weapon of war, it was much 
more dreaded than the barbless kind. It never 
went all the way through. Sometimes it could 
be driven through with the aid of a club or 



stone. If it penetrated not too deeply, it could 
be cut out. When it seemed advisable to pull 
it out in spite of its barbs, the wounded person 
was kid on the ground under a sapling. The 
sapling was bent down, the branches and top 
lopped ojff, a thong with peg-tripper attached, 

® It is probable that “fish’’ stories are not confined to 
America, 


and the thong fastened to the shaft of the 
arrowhead in the manner of a snare trap for 
catching animals. A friend would spring the 
trigger, and the released sapling would jerk 
the arrow out. 

The Mano claim to have used only the two 
types above. Others, notably the Loma, said 
that they had used a third, the simple shaft of 
the raffia-frond stem sharpened to a point at 
one end, like the one hunters use for small 
game, but longer (fig. 85, g). 

Arrowheads to be used in warfare were al- 
ways smeared with poisons, of which there 
were several kinds. Strophanthus, the favorite 
for hunting arrows, was one of them. Old 
Sapa warriors declared that some of their poi- 
sons were so virulent that “if one person had 
been hit by an arrow dipped in poison and 
another person took hold of him to help him, 
the poison would also catch and kill himl” ® 
The Tie said much of their poison came from 
the kulatu tree. An arrow smeared with it they 
called tose. 

There were probably antidotes for poisons, 
although we could learn nothing of them. It is 
inconceivable that individuals wounded in this 
manner could recover without them.^ 

Machetes, knives, and daggers of various 
types were carried for hand-to-hand fighting. 
In the north these were the same, or practically 
the same, as those in everyday use. In the 
southeast the favorites were the Kru war knife, 
one of which we secured in Half-Grebo (fig. 
85, f), and a short bronze-hilted double-edged 
broadsword (fig. 85, d). The Gbunde and 
Loma also seem to have had a sword of this 
type. The Mandingo sword, typical of all the 
western and central Sudan, was equally im- 
portant. 

Knife sheaths were made of rawhide in the 
southeast and of rawhide and leather in the 
north. Those for machetes, short swords, and 
the war knife are of wood, covered with 
leather (north only) or rawhide with the hair 
still on (fig. 85, d). For this purpose the skin 
of the leopard or that of the zebra antelope 
(Cephalophus dork) was most sought after. 
To the larger sheaths were attached small 
pouches, powder horns, flasks, and medicines. 
These were carried slung over the shoulder. 

®For preventive medicine, see below, pp. 253 fF. 
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Only the Mano, Gio, Sapa, and Tis admitted 
having used clubs as implements of war. The 
Mano and Gio used the smith’s heavy sledge 
on rare occasions (fig, 64, g). It was reputed 
to be one of the most effective weapons for 
close fighting because of its medicinal and other 
properties.^® Chief Towe, describing the im- 
munity of a certain warrior to gunfire and all 
other wounds, climaxed his statement by say- 
ing, “Not even a sledge-hammer blow on the 
head can kill him,” 

Axes were not considered arms and were 
used only in emergencies by defenders of their 
homes when fighting was carried on inside 
towns. 

Stones were missiles of defense only. Heaps 
of these were kept inside fortifications to be 
hurled at men who attempted to scale the 
walls. 

The sling for hurling sizable pebbles was 
used in war by all the Kru group, the Mano, 
and Gio. (It was not used in hunting, except 
by boys out for birds or very small animals.) 

The Gbundc and Loma never had shields, 
according to Yekulu, a paramount chief, whose 
statement was confirmed by the elders. “Our 
warriors always trusted to their medicines and 
to dodging,” was his final remark on this sub- 
ject. The Gio said that their shields had been 
made from sections of hewn buttress roots. 
They were oblong in shape. They were car- 
ried only by leaders going ahead to intercept 
arrows or spears. In the southeast it was so 
long since shields had been made or used that 
they had become only a tradition. The Sapa 
and Tig with whom we talked had heard of 
them from their fathers. 

The gun, it is scarcely necessary to state, 
was, after its introduction, the weapon to 
which every man aspired. It is unthinkable 
that any other weapon, except an auxiliary 
cutlass or knife, would be carried by the for- 
tunate owner of a gun. Guns were of the 
flintlock type, often remade for the use of per- 
cussion caps. Somehow, a very few rifles also 
came into the hands of the Gbunds, the Loma, 
and the Half-Grebo in the early part of this 
century. These tribes and the Mano got many 
of their guns from Mandingo traders of French 
Guinea or Sierra Leone and a few from the 
coast. The Gio got theirs from the Bassa, for- 

^ See also pp. 35, 143, 144. 


merly paying one slave for two guns, according 
to the report of an old war leader. 

Pieces of old iron pots, iron ore, and pebbles 
were used as shot. Smiths also cut iron and 
brass bracelets into pieces suitable for ammuni- 
tion. These were called huga by the Gio, 
Powder was carried in wooden or gourd 
flasks ornamented to suit the owner’s fancy. 
Those made of gourds were often elaborately 
carved in geometric designs. 

Dress of Warriors. Special war dress was 
practically confined to the leaders and “big” 
fighters. It seems to have been designed for 
the double purpose of protecting the wearer 
and frightening the enemy. The headpiece, a 
sort of cap-helmet worn by many (fig. 82, c) 
advertised the prowess of the wearer. Writing 
of one of the Half-Grebo clans, D’Ollone 
says: 

A man killed in war entitles the victor to wear a 
helmet of goat skin; for two men, the helmet is orna- 
mented with birds’ feathers [eagle or Turacus turacusl; 
for three men, with cowrie shells; for four men, a 
strip of leopard skin decorates it; for five, it is sur- 
mounted with buffalo horns. Each village has a war 
leader, and among these, rank is established according 
to the insignia of the helmet. 

Some warriors in the southeast wore head- 
dresses of eagle feathers. The Half-Grebo 
wore a headpiece of braided raffia fibers, usu- 
ally covered with some kind of skin. Strips of 
raffia attached to the headpiece hung down the 
back to protect the neck and shoulders. This 
was a modified imitation of those worn by the 
Bassa and Kru warriors. Thick rings of braided 
raffia fiber colored red, white, and black were 
worn on the arm above the elbow so that the 
combatants might more easily recognize indi- 
viduals of their own side. 

In the north the helmet was usually a ram’s 
mane with ornamented leather earflaps. To 
these flaps, leather chin straps were fastened. 
A wide strip of leather or rawhide ornamented 
with leopard skin, sheep’s mane, cowrie shells, 
and bits of colored leather and red cloth was 
attached to the helmet and hung down the 
back. A coat of sheepskin or other leather 
lined with cloth and often elaborately orna- 
mented with pieces of ram’s mane and feathers 
was also worn in the north. 

^ D’Ollone, 1901, p. 115. 
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Sapa and Tie warriors hung around their 
necks a skin, usually a monkey skin, to which 
their medicines were attached. This was con- 
sidered sufficient ‘^clothing” for warriors (fig. 

^ , . 

Other Accouterments, Certain musical in- 
struments were important accouterments of 
war. Men went out to fight with bells, 
drums, horns (of cow’s horn, antelope’s 
horn, ivory, or wood), and long, wooden 
trumpets patterned after those of the Man- 
dingos (northwest only) (fig. 82, h). Most 
important, however, of all equipment for war, 
were the medicines, collective and individual. 
Some of these consisted of ceremonies rather 
than of material objects. 

Collective War Medicines. For a town’s 
defense some war medicines were buried in the 
medicine place (much in evidence in Gbunde, 
Loma, Half-Grebo) at the founding of the 
town. Some were also included in the town’s 
medicine made at that time,^® and these were 
added to as occasion arose (figs. 36 and 37). 
They were in the keeping of special priests. 

We were told that there were no medicines 
to protect the fortifications of walled places. 
If there were those who knew of medicines for 
palisaded war fences and town gates, they re- 
fused to speak about them. Beside paths or in 
them, near the towns, holes were dug and 
medicines buried to prevent enemies from 
reaching town. Farther away, for this same 
purpose, medicines were set or hung up beside 
the paths. 

When a clan or section of a tribe was in 
grave and imminent danger of invasion, human 
sacrifice was among the medicines “made” in 
an attempt to avert the threatening calamity. 
The Gbunde fruitlessly performed such sacri- 
fices to avoid coming under the control of the 
Liberian Government. One of our chief in- 
formants in Loma cited the instance of a fa- 
mous and powerful war leader who had been 
taken, trussed, and drowned as a sacrifice upon 
one occasion. 

The old men of the Pudu section of the Sapa 
said that once when the Tic were about to 
attack their country an old woman “heard of it” 


through a dream. She told the town elders, who 
called a council. They called their doctor, who 
“lived in a hole in the Hill [of the Dead].” 
This doctor called for a white fowl, a white 
goat, and a young girl. The fowl and the goat 
were held and shaken over the girl’s head, then 
killed, and she was sprinkled with their blood. 
Then she, too, was killed. When the invaders 
came their efforts were repeatedly unsuccess- 
ful, even after others had been induced to join 
them as allies. At length, how-^ever, they suc- 
ceeded in bribing the doctor to quit “holding 
his foot in Pudu” (aiding by his presence). He 
then “lifted his foot from Pudu” and went to 
one of the Half-Grebo clans. After this the 
medicines no longer worked. The Pudu began 
to lose, and finally had to sue for a cessation of 
hostilities. 

Besides these collective medicines for defense 
there were others to insure the success of the 
attacking party. They might be made either 
before or during a campaign. One form, in 
Gbunde, also involved human sacrifice. Only 
the chief and the most important men of the 
town knew of this ceremony beforehand. The 
head doctor pointed out the victim, who was 
the object of special attention, glutted with 
good food, until the time of his mysterious 
disappearance. This bounty was to make him 
feel extremely well disposed to his execution- 
ers, so that a good report of them might be 
rendered to the company of the spirits when 
he joined them. Sometimes the sacrifice was a 
pregnant woman. At the appointed time the 
chief erected a sort of altar of elephant tusks 
(of which there were plenty in those times) in 
his private medicine place. The victim was led 
to the prepared spot, his throat was cut, and 
his spurting blood caught in a dish. The chief 
then entered the place naked and mounted the 
altar, upon which all his medicines had been 
laid. Putting his hand into the dish of blood 
and rubbing some of it on each of his medi- 
cines, he talked to them, soliciting their aid for 
victory. Lest he fail to address some of them, 
it was necessary that he turn toward the four 
points of the compass as he petitioned. After 
doing this he descended, entered his house, 
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washed, and dressed. Then the war parties set 
out on their expedition. 

An old Webo man showed us a large piece 
of war medicine which was carried on the 
head (fig. 85, i?). 

The Mano had a “tremendously strong medi- 
cine” to insure success (fig. 76, d), Around 
the body of it was wound a triple string. To 
use it, this string was first unwound and the 
medicine itself laid on the ground and struck 
with the ends of the fingers while a formula 
was incanted. Then the name of the enemy to 
be killed was called out. The string was again 
wound around the medicine and laced between 
its projecting metal prongs. Thus the victim 
was “tied.” The medicine was then told that 
its possessor was now stronger than his op- 
ponent because it had tied the opponent. After 
this the possessor placed the medicine under a 
stone and went off to war assured of victory. 
If he came home victorious the medicine was 
taken out of its hiding place and a sacrifice 
made to it. 

The Mano also had a mascot in the form of 
a daring boy who had shown himself a leader 
of his age class or his playmates to go before 
them into battle. He was supposed to be im- 
mune to injury, protected by medicines that 
had power to turn aside every weapon except 
spears. For spears there was no medicine. 

In Sapa in the rainy season the war leader 
sometimes got a powerful, liquid medicine from 
the chief doctor. This was poured into the 
stream near the town to be attacked, where the 
war party was in hiding. Waiting until the 
rain fell in torrents and the townspeople were 
all in their huts, the raiders would attack sud- 
denly, and usually with success. It was, of 
course, the medicine — not the rain — that was 
given credit! 

A northern chief would go to the medicine 
in his secret medicine house and consult it as 
to the advisability of going to war, determin- 
ing the answer by throwing four cowrie shells 
or split cola nuts. To the assembled elders 
waiting outside he then announced whether or 
not the time was favorable. While these prep- 
arations were going on, if those about to be 
attacked had knowledge of it, they made 

“Theoretically, this medicine worked equally well 
on an individual or a company. Flowever, its price 
was so high ~ five or six head of cattle — that it could 


counter-medicine to cause the enemy to alter 
his plan or abandon it altogether. (Gio.) When 
pressed for instances in which this medicine 
had accomplished its purpose, the informants 
made vague and evasive replies. 

Individual War Medicines. There were 
also various medicines to make the individual 
invisible or invulnerable, to protect him from 
the consequences of killing an enemy and, 
finally, to make his weapons efficacious. When 
these medicines were portable they were car- 
ried, together with other belongings, in a skin 
pouch called baka (Loma), worn somewhere 
on the person or attached to the dress or other 
accouterments or even to the weapons them- 
selves (fig. 85, b) . Some medicines were taken 
along to be used as needed. We heard of a 
medicine used in this way in both Loma and 
Mano to make the user invisible. It was em- 
ployed during the fight and also while the men 
were cutting a secret path through the forest 
to spring a surprise attack. This medicine was 
contained in a pad that was merely placed on 
the ground and sat upon whenever invisibility 
was desired. 

Be, a Tie paramount chief, stated that his 
grandfather, his father, and he himself had all 
been great warriors, thanks to their medicine 
to make them invisible. They had never even 
been wounded. Such medicines were family 
secrets, knowledge of which was passed from 
father to son. Leaders who had them, or the 
medicines for invulnerability described below, 
could share them with men fighting under 
them if they chose to do so. 

It was, of course, always possible that an 
enemy might have medicines still more power- 
ful that would counteract the virtue of one’s 
own. To make provision for such an eventu- 
ality it was necessary to have medicines for 
invulnerability as well as for invisibility. One 
of this type, called zogu^ was described to iis 
by Tuu, the chief of Zorzor, who himself had 
been protected by it. It was procured from a 
doctor and sewn into a small bag. Then six 
other bags, graduated in size, were sewn, one 
by one, over the first. Strings were fastened 
to the outside bag so that the medicine could 
be tied on over the abdomen. It had power 

be paid for only by a person powerful enough to con- 
template a war. 
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“to go ahead,” to make guns miss, and to ward 
off other weapons and blows. 

Although the above was proclaimed as po- 
tent for making a person safe in battle, the 
walubo (leader or commander) had one more 
powerful still No nvalubo had ever been 
harmed while wearing it, we were assured. It 
was a collar made of the vulvas and surround- 
ing skin of women who had been killed during 
a raid. This peculiar collar was attached to the 
collar of the ‘walubo^s war garment of ram skin 
or other leather. 

Similar to the Loma’s medicine in the seven 
sacks was the Mano’s nys so or “medicine 
cloth.” This was a short shirt or blouse of 
homespun under which was worn a leopard 
skin with medicines sewed to it. 

The Mano, Ge, Gio, Sapa, and Tie stated 
that squirrel skins with “good” medicine sewed 
inside them were “fine for gun and other pa- 
laver” — to divert gunshot and cause arrows 
to fly wide of the mark. The medicine man 
who made this charm went on ahead of the 
fighters carrying it in the hand. The squirrel 
skin was used because of this animal’s agility 
and supposed ability to dodge and escape be- 
ing hit.^® 

A very old man seen at Gwejumbo in Sapa, 
we were assured by his townsmen, had “proper 
medicine for gun,” which he rubbed over his 
body and then tied to his forehead. Although 
he was shot at several times by soldiers during 
the Sapa-Liberian war in 1924, no bullet ever 
harmed him. “Dey bein so-so [just] fall for 
groun’.” It must have been effective against 
gunfire only, for he was wounded by a ma- 
chete. 

A Mano informant who gave us a good ex- 
ample of medicine against spears and gunfire 
said that he had paid a chicken and a cloth for 
the information. 

The ingredients of this medicine were: the 
heart of an enemy slain in war, fresh or dried; 


gba ytdt (Rinorea sp.), “black deer stick” (the 
black deer is known for its cnnnmg); va (Olax 
viridis)^ a small shrub eternally green and fruit- 
ful; to ta kbi, a very persistent weed, deep 
rooted. 

Directions for its making and care: No knife 
or iron can be used in preparing the medicine. 
Break a branch of gba ytdt\ pull up a whole 
plant of va and break in pieces; pull up enough 
of to ta kbi to make four small bunches; add 
the heart muscle; tie all together. Put dry into 
a pot, cover, and put over the fire until charred. 
Grind carefully to powder, put the powder in 
a sheep’s horn. Tie this round and round with 
cotton thread; ornament by sewing cowrie 
shells on the outside. Rub with the fresh blood 
of a decapitated war victim. Wear slung by a 
string from the neck. Palm-kernel oil must 
never touch the medicine. It is to be fed by 
rubbing well with the blood flowing from war 
victims. (The specimen was secured for the 
collection in the Museum, figure 75, 72 , 76, j.) 

The Mano also spoke of a medicine for pro- 
tection against poisoned arrows. It was said to 
contain, among other ingredients, strophanthus. 
This protective medicine was plentifully 
smeared over the body. It may have acted as 
a sort of antigen by being slowly absorbed 
through the skin, thus creating a certain 
amount of tolerance for the arrow poisons. 

As counter-medicine for those whose object 
was to make gunfire harmless, warriors with 
guns resorted to medicines of their own, the 
object of which was to enable the gun (not the 
man!) to shoot straight, to prevent its missing 
fire (fig. 75,2,76, ^). 20 

The application of medicines to arrows was 
accompanied by elaborate ceremonials, many 
of which included the sacrifice of a fowl or 
other animal. The warriors and doctors would 
not discuss the details. 

When all possible precautions had been taken 
against being seen or wounded and against the 


While we were visiting in the home of a woman manding why she had “spoiled what had helped two 

missionary in Sapa, the subject of native medicines generations.” 

came up for discussion. She told us that some time Doubtless there was much need for these. We 

before a young man had come to have her test one of have it on the authority of a European in whom we 

these medicines for invulnerability, which had been have every confidence that he had been shot at by a 

loaned to him by his father. As no one volunteered to native armed with a rifle who lay concealed in the 

put it on for a demonstration of its powers, it was dark interior of a hut of not over 5 yards in diameter, 

hung up. The woman shot and blew it to bits. Later As the European was about to enter the hut, he was 

the father came in a state of agitation and anger, de- fired at three times and was not hit once. See p. 83. 
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failure of a weapon to function properly, and 
when the proper measures to assure success had 
been taken, there was still the danger that this 
very success would react to one’s harm. A 
slain enemy might have a medicine so powerful 
that it would transcend all one’s own medicines 
and turn on one for killing its late possessor. 
Such a powerful medicine was a cow’s tail 
(Mano and Gio), a specimen of which we se- 
cured for the Museum (fig. 75, c). It was cov- 
ered with dried blood of many sacrifices and 
bits of chewed cola nut blown on the blood 
before it dried, while the owner was invoking 
its aid. 

The Military Organization. The natives 
had a military organization corresponding 
roughly to our own: a commander and his 
advisers, the “big” leaders or high officers 
(Loma), other leaders or captains, and war- 
riors or privates. 

Commanders were called ko kea (Loma), 
badio (Half-Grebo), jibadio (Sapa), bio (Tie) 
— where these were also the paramount chiefs 
of the main divisions of the tribe. In Loma the 
commander remained at home and gave in- 
structions to the leaders. In Half-Grebo and 
Sapa he accompanied the troops but took no 
active part in the fighting. As our interpreter 
put it, “He stop f o’ back like gen’ral so he can 
tell oddah man how he mus’ go do.” 

The “big” leader in Loma was the walubo. 
Just what his office required of him the vari- 
ous informants could not make clear to us. He 
seems, however, to have had the chief part in 
leading the war party. 

The leader or captain was the bala f(i)U nu 
or sheepskin man (Loma), hula (Mano and 
Gio), beo (Sapa). These captains led the actual 
attacks. They attained to their rank because of 
supposed invincibility and invulnerability, and 
because they had killed men in war. They had 
certain rights, of which more will be said be- 
low. In Gio, as already stated,^^ the large, 
crested hawk-eagle, bvoih^ when killed, had to 
be given to the kula. In Half-Grebo we saw 
an old leader parading through the village 
wearing a headband that bound a large copper 
disk to his forehead. To the disk there was 
fastened with beeswax an iron ring, and inside 

According to Johnston, the badia of the Grebo, 
who was the same as the badio of the Half-Grebo, 
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of this a smaller ring of cast brass decorated 
with a braidwork design. The incrustation of 
grease and blood gave evidence that a consid- 
erable number of sacrifices had been made to 
this token of his high estate. One or two others 
we saw had a different type of token. In Sapa 
and Tie a bunch of Turacus turacus feathers 
worn at the right side of the head are a leader’s 
sign of office, though any warrior who has 
killed a man in battle may wear one or more 
of these feathers. 

One, Sanago, t]\t kula of the Tapi Town re- 
gion, had a most arrogantly superior bearing. 
When we asked him to take off his hat so we 
might take a good picture of him he flatly 
refused. When we then asked him to hold his 
spear with one hand, that was too much. He 
turned around and stalked away in disdain. On 
the other hand, a leader in Half-Grebo showed 
us his war medicines and his old weapons and 
even sold us one of them (fig. 85, ^;). 

In Mano the untried warriors or privates are 
called gbo gth, “those uninitiated in warfare.” 
It seems they have not yet qualified for leader- 
ship by killing an enemy. In Half-Grebo the 
Klaklabe^ or unmarried young men’s warrior 
class, corresponds to the Mano class of un- 
initiated. 

Slackers. All able-bodied males were re- 
quired to go to war when necessary, but even 
among these primitive peoples there were in- 
dividuals who shrank from this duty. Not 
every man was a bloodthirsty savage ever ready 
to maim and kill. Such persons were treated 
no more gently than they are among us. 

In Gbunds all chiefs’ sons had to go to war. 
If one tried for any reason to exempt him- 
self he was taken by force and subjected to 
kpwokro. This meant being dragged around 
town in a strong hamper lined with thorny 
sticks and vines and being misused in various 
ways. It did not take much of this treatment 
to convince the objector that fighting would 
probably be a lesser evil. 

Exemptions. In Loma an individual whose 
strong personal medicines were contained in a 
ram’s or goat’s horn, sometimes determined by 
oracle whether or not he had better take part 
in a war expedition or remain at home. Inside 

had to lead the troops. Johnston, 1906b, vol. 2, p. 1078. 

^ See p. 87. ^ See p. 165. 
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his house he sacrificed a fowl to his medicine, 
smearing some of the blood on it. He then took 
it to a termite hill, dug a hole, put the medicine 
inside, and left it there over night. If the ter- 
mites crawled upon the medicine it meant that 
he would be killed, so he would not join the 
war party. He would then have to pay to the 
commander from one to seven women or their 
value, depending on his social rank. 

Divination by other means, such as the toss- 
ing of cola nuts and cowrie shells and the con- 
sulting of oracles was also practiced in order to 
learn whether or not one ought to go or remain 
at home. 

The only men regularly exempted in the 
north were the blacksmiths. In the southeast 
the smiths were not always excused. Cult lead- 
ers, big doctors, and elders were not compelled 
to go to war, but self-interest and regard for 
public opinion generally induced them to “join 
up” with the rest. 

Causes of War. The primitive Liberians 
indulged in wars of aggression only when 
there was a strong likelihood that they would 
be profitable. Lust for property or power, 
revenge for accidental or intentional killings, 
liberation of captives who had been seized 
while on peaceful business, repossession of 
runaway wives or daughters — these were the 
principal causes of war. In fact, any palaver or 
dispute not settled peaceably was likely to lead 
to hostilities. For some of these disputes war 
was the only solution. For example, if a chief 
(Gio) married the daughter or wife of another 
chief and she ran away and went back to her 
own town, and then her father or former hus- 
band gave her in marriage to another man, the 
injured chief was bound to begin a war of 
revenge. 

Killing by witchcraft (poisoning) seems 
never to have given rise to a war of revenge. 
It was not regarded in the same light as murder 
with bloodshed.^^ 

Long-standing grievances often led to war 
where one party to a dispute, because of in- 
ferior strength, had been forced temporarily to 
accept an unsatisfactory settlement. Such 
grievances were part of the inheritance of a 
chiefs son if the father died before he could 
rally enough assistance to risk a fight. In this 

See also p. 434. 


way many an ancient grudge was kept alive 
until der Tag, 

Declarations of War, Since surprise at- 
tacks were relied upon for success in military 
operations, it is not to be expected that there 
were many formal declarations of war. The 
old men in both Sapa and Tic insisted that in 
their country a neutral town was always asked 
by the aggressor town to inform the enemy 
that an attack was imminent. This was done, 
they said, so that if the defenders lost they 
could not attribute their defeat entirely to sur- 
prise and unpreparedness. While this may have 
been done in some instances, our knowledge of 
primitive Africans leads us to doubt that it was 
the usual procedure. Spying was practiced by 
all, even as it is by civilized nations, so that 
preparations for an intended expedition could 
not well be kept secret. One has only to read 
a few of the accounts of early travelers to 
realize that incessant rumors of impending war 
kept the population in a ferment of terrified 
suspense. The question was not if but when 
rumor would become realitv. Whatever mill- 
tary genius the attackers had was exercised in 
striking the threatening blow as swiftly and 
unexpectedly as possible. 

In Gbundc and Loma the market place is 
neutral ground.^^ A person who brings any 
weapon there is considered to bear a declara- 
tion of war from his people. Being ignorant of 
this fact, we started out for the Zorzor market 
one day accompanied by our “boy” from the 
Cameroun, who wore attached to his belt a 
sizable sheath containing a native knife. As 
soon as our interpreters noticed this they made 
the boy take off both knife and sheath and 
leave them behind. Otherwise he might have 
caused a panic, although the local official him- 
self was present and no possible harm was 
intended. 

The Gio claimed that they never fought 
their southern neighbors, the Bush Bassa, Only 
when they went plundering into the territory 
of the latter were they liable to attack. This is 
the only instance known to us of such friend- 
ship between two neighboring tribes of differ- 
ent affinities. 

Time and Method of Attack. “When the 
moon shone bright and war threatened, no one 

®®See p. 178. 
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could sleep, for if the town was quiet then the 
raiders would surely appear,” said the old men 
of Sapa reminisGently. In Mano the young 
warriors would follow Gs Yumbo,^® dancing 
and parading through the town all night long 
on moonlight nights. The Goja of Half-Grebo 
still gather in the moonlight to hold exclusive 
dances, but these have now lost their warlike 
significance. 

Night attacks were usually planned to take 
place “jus’ befo’ de man-chicken begin fo’ 
talk,” as that seemed to be the time when the 
African slept soundest. Another favored time 
in the southeast was just after dawn. The party 
stole up to an unsuspecting town, crouched 
near the entrances in the war-fences, and 
waited for the first woman — it was always a 
woman — to open the door and come out for 
water. She was seized and prevented from 
making an outcry while the rest of the party 
stormed in to plunder, capture, and kill the 
half-awake inhabitants. 

There were some daytime attacks, especially 
where walled places were the objectives. Scout- 
ing parties consisting of three or four men were 
sent out from threatened places to reconnoiter. 
If they caught sight of an enemy they went 
back and gave the alarm. Then the town’s 
forces came out to give battle and try to drive 
back the invaders. If unsuccessful, they retired 
within the fortifications. Crude ladders for 
bridging moats and scaling walls were then 
brought up by the enemy in an attempt to 
throw fire into the town, or to get inside and 
set fire to the houses. If the attempt to take 
the town by assault failed, and the attackers 
felt they were strong enough, they laid siege 
to the place. As towns were usually located on 
elevations at some distance from water, sur- 
render was far more often due to lack of water 
than to lack of food. 

The favorite season for war was when the 
rice was ripe or, preferably, after it had been 
harvested. This assured much booty if the 
attack was a success. If the ripened rice was 
still standing it could, in case of forced retreat, 
be set afire and the townspeople practically 
reduced to starvation. 

“See pp. 164, 272-73. 

^ See above, p. 233. 

“ See above, p. 235, 
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When it came to open battle or to attack 
among the Mano, the party would advance 
with its boy-mascot going fearlessly ahead 
of the leader. If, for some reason, this brave 
mascot became frightened and ran away, it was 
a bad omen. All fled with him. 

The Gio had a “singer,” fortified with the 
cow’s tail medicine already described,^® to sing 
and shout defiance and derision at the enemy 
as an encouragement to his own party. He was 
a big doctor, made invulnerable by his medi- 
cines, not rated as a warrior, but rather more 
like a cheer-leader. Beside him went a drum- 
mer. These two walked behind the first line 
of fighters. As long as the singer and the 
drummer kept on with their encouragement 
the troops must continue to fight. Silence 
meant, “Take to the woods!” 

Ending Hostilities. When the enemy cap- 
tured a place, sacked and burned it, and led the 
survivors away as slaves, then the war was 
over, unless substantial assistance came from 
other parts in time to attack the departing 
captors. This seems to have happened very 
rarely. 

In Loma, when one side or both became 
weary or found it useless to continue, the 
town-criers {dabenu) of both towns met on the 
route between the two places. Each brought 
his personal medicines, a white cockerel, a 
white native cloth, and two or three mats. The 
mats were spread on the ground. 

The dabenu of the side most desirous of 
ending hostilities — generally the aggressor — 
began, “I beg you, let war finish,” and con- 
tinued in the same strain. 

After the other side had made appropriate 
response, both got their personal medicines 
and took oath on them, ending, “Let this medi- 
cine kill me if we make war again.” Each then 
sent to have his “uncle” called.^^ 

Upon the arrival of these “uncles” the town- 
criers exchanged cockerels and cloths, and each 
handed these to his respective “uncle.” After 
this a sheep was bought by the representatives 
of both sides, each paying half the cost; or a 
sheep was bought by each side. The animals 
were killed and the blood allowed to run onto 

“In Loma any person of importance in a town is 
called kekcy “uncle.” In this case it was the chief, or 
the next in authority if the chief was not available. 
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the ground. Then the ‘‘nephews,” as the town- 
criers were called, took the heart and head, 
each getting half. The “uncles” divided the 
breast; the (war leaders) got the 

necks. When the meat had been cooked and 
each had eaten his portion, the hostilities were 
over. 

In Mano the party desiring peace sent its 
leading medicine woman to the other side with 
ten white cola nuts, two white cockerels, a 
white cloth, and a beautiful girl, to begin 
negotiations. 

In the southeast the native axe played an 
important part in overtures for peace. In Half- 
Grebo four axes and a white plate were taken 
to the enemy by a member of the peace party. 
This action was usually followed by a truce to 
discuss terms. These terms were based upon 
the prospects of the aggressors for victory, 
stalemate, or defeat. They could usually be 
induced to cease upon payment of one to four 
head of cattle and a woman. After this the 
leaders of each side took a mouthful of water 
from a vessel, blew it upon the ground,^® and 
said, “The war is over between us.” Next, the 
chief of the place where the terms had been 
discussed brought out four white cola nuts and 
four palm nuts. The cola nuts were shared by 
the representatives of both sides, who ate to- 
gether in solemn pledge of peace. This ended 
the war. Each of the eaters kept one of the 
palm nuts and planted it in his town to show 
posterity that peace had been made between 
his town and the other. 

The Sapa customarily sent to their enemies, 
by a woman, a white cockerel and a cloth. If 
the enemy was inclined to quit, he accepted 
these overtures. If not, they allowed the 
woman to return home. A second attempt was 
made by sending more offerings, including a 
cow. If this failed, two guns, two goats, and 
two wooden basins were added to the peace 
offerings. This third attempt was usually suc- 
cessful. Negotiations were then begun and 
terms finally made. In conclusion there was 
the water-blowing ceremony, as above. 

In Tie the bio of an attacking clan usually 
set a time limit of a few days on hostilities. 
The bio of the defending clan was then called 
in to help settle matters. If there was no time 

^ See also p. 83. ^ ' ' '' ' ■■ '' 


limit, or if one side wished to terminate the 
fighting, an axe was laid on the path. On seeing 
this the opposition was obliged to quit and go 
home. If they “refused to hold the axe” (failed 
to respect it), their action meant probable 
death to the people left behind in their towns. 
It also meant that warriors of their side killed 
afterward could never be avenged. Even if a 
town under attack “put down an axe” when 
defense was obviously useless, hostilities had 
to cease. The town then had to pay a cow or 
a bullock. If it could not produce one after 
making the peace overtures, fighting was re- 
sumed. In that event the axe had no power to 
bring calamity to those left at home. 

If the axe was respected and the warring 
party went home they were followed by two 
men of the side desiring peace, one carrying 
an axe, the other an oil-palm frond. When 
they arrived before the “big man” of the place 
these emissaries fell down on their knees before 
him and “held his foot” (literally, with both 
hands). In the name of those they represented 
they begged that the war be stopped. After 
this the leading men of both sides got together 
and settled upon the terms of peace. The Sapa 
also followed this same procedure at certain 
times. 

Of the two men sent to make the peace over- 
tures, one had to be the son of a “daughter” 
(woman) of some clan of the opposing party 
who had married a man of the petitioning 
party. The other man had to be a “son” of the 
petitioning party. No outsider would be ac- 
cepted. The axe was considered as a sort of 
bond. It was similarly regarded in the settle- 
ment of dowry disputes and debts. 

Treatment of the Slain. Enemies slain were 
eaten.®^ The Half-Grebo said that not only 
was their flesh good, but that rice cooked with 
human fat had medicinal properties. 

Mutilation was practiced upon corpses to 
terrify the enemy. Arms were sometimes cut 
off at the elbows and tied crosswise in front of 
the face and the corpse set up on the path in 
sight of town. Sometimes a goat’s head and 
that of a corpse were cut off, each affixed to 
the torso of the other, and both set up for any 
surviving townspeople to see upon returning 
from war. 

See pp. 93 and 370. 
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Treatment o£ Captives. It is only to be 
expected that during the fighting, while excite- 
ment and the lust for blood and plunder were 
at their peak, not many captives were spared. 
In the north fine young girls who might make 
desirable wives were usually spared, as were 
mothers of young children. After the ending 
of hostilities the local need for slaves, or the 
market for them, was a determining factor in 
the treatment of prisoners. 

In general, only the men who were consid- 
ered dangerous were killed. The Mano said 
men were spared if they begged for their lives 
and agreed to become slaves of their captors. 
Women, as well as men, who made trouble for 
their captors were dispatched. The Half-Grebo 
and Sapa said that all children except infants 
were killed, but that — except among one or 
two of the Half-Grebo clans — the women 
were spared. Smiths were spared in the north. 
In Half-Grebo and Sapa they were held until 
the end of hostilities, then released. In Tie only 
the bio was safe; the smith was treated like any 
other individual. 

When a Tie town concluded that further 
resistance would be useless and “laid down an 
axe,” none of the inhabitants were killed, pro- 
vided they could pay the peace price mentioned 
above or negotiate all grievances satisfactorily. 
When, however, peace was not sued for in this 
manner and the town was finally taken, then 
all adult males, possibly women and infants too, 
were butchered. Only fine-looking girls and 
small boys suitable for slaves were spared and 
carried off. 

Raiders from such nests as Pandamai seem 
to have been exceptionally cruel. Near the en- 
trance to that town is a gully at one side of the 
path where, people said, there used to be a heap 
of skulls, gruesome reminders of former butch- 
eries of captives. 

Chiefs taken captive in the north generally 
fared ill. If they were allowed to live, there 
was the danger that they might some day be 
sufficiently strong to begin a war of revenge. 
In fact, this was the feeling about all men of 
importance. In some sections the older boys 
were also considered dangerous for this reason. 

In Loma only the bala fili nu had the right to 
kill a chief or other important person. 

The Mano stated, “We killed the chiefs be- 
cause they would have been of no use if kept 


alive.” (They could not work.) Therefore, 
before sending out his warriors, a chief might 
say to them, “I only want to see his [the oppos- 
ing chiefs] hand [or his head].” This would 
be brought back as evidence of his death. An 
exception was sometimes made when the en- 
emy chief was not believed to have been the 
cause of the offense. Orders might then be 
given to the war party to bring him back alive. 
A cow’s tail would be promised them for a 
feast if they did so. 

In the southeast captured chiefs were said to 
have been treated like other men; but here as 
in the north expediency determined their fate, 
and it must have been expedient in most cases 
to put them safely out of the way. Even when 
they were permitted to live, some accident was 
likely to befall them later when it would cause 
less of a stir. 

Division of the Spoils. Smaller domestic 
animals taken by the victors were usually killed 
and eaten on the spot. Cattle escaping death 
were driven off as booty. 

In Loma everything brought in was taken to 
the ko kea (commander) — whether human 
beings, cattle, or valuable goods. The last in- 
cluded large pots, cotton, yam, cloths, food- 
stuffs. Less valuable things were destroyed or 
left. The commander gave to the warriors 
according to what each had taken. If, for in- 
stance, a man’s booty happened to be several 
captives he was given one of them for himself. 
If he brought in only one captive he got a 
present of some other kind. The rest of the 
prisoners and booty were divided among the 
ko kea^ the chief, and the town elders. A big 
feast was made for the victors. 

To assure himself of a worthwhile part of 
the loot for which he had risked his life a 
warrior not infrequently kept and hid a pris- 
oner, or part of the goods he had secured, and 
delivered only a portion to Iiis commander. 
This practice was not confined to Loma. 

In Mano ^everything was brought to the 
chief, who, in council with the town elders, 
divided it. In Half-Grebo spoils had to be 
taken to the house of the badio, who held the 
responsibility for making a fair division. 

In Gbundc and Loma prisoners might be re- 
deemed by relatives or others upon payment 
of the price demanded. If the other side had 
also taken prisoners an exchange might be 
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“We wanted no stranger slaves. These would 
learn all about our country and lead their own 
people back in case of another war,” said the 
old men. 

Under these conditions the life of the hinter- 
lander was formerly not unlike that of the 
hunted animals of his own jungles and swamps. 
These natives are now sincerely grateful for 
the peace brought by the Government, though 
at first, quite naturally, they considered the 
American-Liberian colonists as invaders from a 
foreign country. 



made. This was also the practice in Gio. If 
one side had taken more than the other the 
balance could sometimes be redeemed. Super- 
fluous prisoners were usually sold as slaves to 
the Bassa, eventually reaching slave ships on 
the coast. 

In Half-Grebo and Sapa, if the war had been 
between neighboring clans of the same tribe or 
between factions of a clan, any woman could 
be redeemed on payment of two head of cattle. 
Men were flogged and sold. If the war had 
been against outsiders both the men and women 
were sold. 


DEATH AND BURIAL CUSTOMS 


P RACTICALLY all we know about death 
and burial customs is what we were able to 
observe. Very little information was obtainable 
concerning the beliefs underlying various prac- 
tices. One idea that appears to exist among the 
better-informed tribesman is that there was no 
death in the beginning; it came later. 

Neither death nor what may follow seems to 
cause the mature tribesmen much concern. He 
is more disturbed by the possibility of trial by 
sasswood. In the aged, this attitude is easily 
accounted for by the fact that many gradually 
reach a condition of mental numbness. 

Warnings of Death. Warnings of ap- 
proaching death are firmly believed in. “When- 
ever the plaintain-eater (Turacus turacus) is 
heard talking at night, we know that a chief is 
to die. If we hear an owl at night, someone 
else will die.” (Sapa.) 

“When someone is about to die, the spirits 
of the dead that are living at Dula [a wide 
place in the Cavally] ^ can be heard drumming 
and singing by those living near by. The spir- 
its of relatives already living in Dula can be 
heard telling that person’s people, ‘Your son 
[or whatever the relationship is] is coming.’ 
When this is heard, one knows that within two 
or three days the one named will be dead.” 
(Tig.) 

A person may also be informed in a dream 
of his own or another’s approaching end. 

Or a person may have an unaccountable 
premonition of his own death. He will tell 
those about him not to use up any of their 
substance in having medicine made for him, 
because it will be no use. As an instance of this 
our interpreter, Pepper Cooper (fig. 37, ^), told 
of one of his brothers who had died some time 
before. “I will be dead at about three o’clock 
this afternoon; I feel it,” this brother had said 
in the morning. As he was apparently in good 
health nobody believed him, but he firmly 
insisted that “someone told him so.” He called 
in a number of people as witnesses and in their 
presence made a verbal will, disposing of all 
his property and his wife and children in favor 

^See pp, 328 and 329. 


of Pepper, who was away at the time. Near 
three o’clock, he called for water to bathe him- 
self, after which he called for three mats to be 
placed on the floor. On these he lay down, 
expiring soon after. 

After Pepper had told this story, several 
Sapa present cited instances of this kind. 

Another instance was related to us in Gio. 
A well and sound man was sitting resting in his 
house when suddenly he felt a pain in the back 
of the neck. “Ah! What is the matter? Some 
people are putting a big rope through my head 
and body into the ground. They want to pull 
me and the house upward!” he shouted. “I 
shall soon die!” Persons present asked if he had 
been drinking palm wine or gin. This he de- 
nied, then pleaded to be carried outside so that 
he and the house could not be pulled upward. 
After he had been taken out and set before the 
hut, he lingered for a short time and then died. 

Allied to this matter of premonition is the 
certainty of death felt by individuals who know 
that they have not fulfilled a vow or that black 
magic is being practiced against them. Death 
sometimes results,^ thus giving further credence 
to such beliefs. 

The Dying. “A dying person sometimes 
sees a number of spirits not visible to others, 
waiting to escort him to the place where they 
live. He may even refuse to take anything that 
might cure him, saying that it is his desire to 
go to be with them. But if he knows that he 
has been a bad person he may try to rise or sit 
up. In great fear he will take hold of someone 
near by, pleading, ‘Cover my eyes! Hold me! 

I see many spirits coming. Some are trying to 
get hold of me and take me!’ Those present 
try to help him, but it is no use. He dies in 
much fear.” (Southeast.) 

The last desires and requests of a dying per- 
son are respected, because there is always the 
possibility of his avenging himself upon dis- 
obedient survivors. In so far as possible special 
foods or drinks he craves are given him. For 
the same reason the heirs are scrupulous in 
carrying out instructions regarding family 

*See also p. 385. 
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matters and the disposal of property. There 
seems, however, to be no fear of him while he 
yet lives. 

“No one fears a dying person unless he looks 
fierce.” (Gbunde.) “We never fear to be near 
the dying.” (Mano.) “If the dying person is 
known to have bad medicine, or if he is sus- 
pected of having made witch, we fear to go 
near him. This kind of person may do us bad 
if we go near him at that time. Others, we do 
not fear.” (Half-Grebo and Sapa.) 

In Tie the more important men, when they 
are about to expire, are carried outside the 
house on a mat, which is put upon the ground. 
Their wives and other interested persons come, 
each bringing a gift. Any cloth they bring is 
later put into the grave. Money, ornaments, 
and other things are given to the grave-diggers. 
Fowls and rice are cooked for them. 

In the southeast mourning does not necessar- 
ily wait until a person has expired. Whenever 
it becomes apparent that the end is approach- 
ing, relatives, neighbors, and friends gather 
around the sick man and begin to wail as 
though he were already dead. The same thing 
is done when a person is passing through the 
crisis of a severe illness. Whether this practice 
exists in the north, we cannot say. We have 
witnessed it many times in the southern Cam- 
eroun. The effect produced, especially on a 
person who has reached the crisis of a disease, 
may readily be guessed. By dispersing mourn- 
ers and applying psychology, as well as restora- 
tives, we have more than once saved the life of 
one for whom such premature mourning was 
made. 

Proof of Death. Experience has taught the 
tribesman not to be too hasty in declaring a 
person dead. When persons who have not been 
sick die suddenly, there is always the possi- 
bility that they may have been “bewitched into 
unconsciousness.” There is the instance of an 
elderly woman named Zezede of Wozuma 
(Gbunde) who had supposedly died. When 
everything was ready for her interment she 
suddenly revived and lived for two years 
longer, though she was never afterward able 
to talk above a whisper. She later claimed to 
have met her dead mother as she was engaged 
in pounding rice in a mortar in the spirit land, 

®See pp. 321 ff. 


who asked her, “Why do you leave your chil- 
dren to come here? You must go back to 
them.” So she returned. 

“One must not bury people too quickly. One 
must first see if the mouth spoils and the tongue 
hangs out,” say the Gio. When death is estab- 
lished the person is pronounced ge kpws (dead 
absolutely). They say, ate a lo (his breath is 
gone out); and, a %o a bwi (his heart lie 
down). 

The Gio also accept other proof of death. 
“When the mourners are seated around the 
corpse, lamenting his death and crying out in 

their sorrow, ‘O my ! Why have you left 

us!’ his spirit (mi zu, the thing that goes to the 
spirit land) will occasionally appear to them in 
various forms.^ Sometimes it is merely a red 
blotch or a flame or a little person. It may also 
be an infant. If it takes any of these forms, 
then one knows that the dead has been a witch 
person. But if it takes the shape of a tall white 
thing or person, the dead one was good [ac- 
cording to native standards].” 

The Mano expressed the same belief. “The 
thing that goes out of them, the thing that does 
not die, is seen leaving the body. At times it 
resembles a child; at others it will be big like 
that stick yonder,” informants said, pointing to 
a flagpole in the court before the house. 

A person recently expired is often regarded 
as still alive for the space of a few hours during 
which his spirit remains in such relationship 
with and proximity to his body that he can be 
talked to as to one still living. If there is no 
response, this one-sided conversation is given 
up and the decision pronounced: a ga (he is 
[really] dead), as nearly as we could under- 
stand the explanation. (Gio.) 

Announcement of Death. Announcement 
of the death of a man of any social standing 
(chiefs excepted),^ is usually made by firing 
guns in proportion to the amount of powder 
available to the family. This may also be done 
for a woman of importance if the husband feels 
so inclined. 

The news is sent around to neighboring 
towns by runners — or by the drum telegraph® 
where this is still in use. After this the wailing, 
which in some sections may have begun before 
the public announcement of death, is intensified. 


*See below, p. 256. 


®See p. 151. 
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Upon the death of a householder, in Half- 
Grebo or Sapa, the set of potstands is removed 
from the central hearth and taken outside the 
house through the main door and broken be- 
fore it. The broken fragments on the ground 
announce the death. When a woman dies the 
small potstands from the side or secondary 
hearth are broken. 

Mourning Customs. The correct mourning 
period varies in different regions. It is gov- 
erned by the age and social standing of the 
deceased, the relationship of the mourners, and 
the degree of sorrow they feel. A Tie sage 
remarked reflectively, ‘‘A man mourns for his 
wife until his heart is made glad again by a new 
woman to take her place.” In any event, the 
mourning is over after the funeral feast has 
been made and eaten. 

In Gbunde it is taboo to mourn before the 
funeral: 

‘There must be no lamentation for the dead 
until the day of burial. If there is any loud 
crying and the corpse ‘sleeps’ in town over- 
night, bad fortune resulting in deaths will fol- 
low. So if anyone is heard wailing before the 
day of burial the corpse is carried out into the 
jungle. Men watch over it till morning, when 
they carry it back to town. If this is the morn- 
ing of the day of burial, wailing may begin.” 

Gbunde and Loma widows bewail a late hus- 
band early in the morning for four to six days 
after his interment, crying, “O my mother! 
O my father! I have no one to help me now.” 
This grief is short lived. A widow in these 
tribes may have intercourse whenever and with 
whomsoever she may fancy and is soon com- 
forted. 

In Mano mourning may begin at once, and 
it continues at intervals after the burial over a 
period of a few days to a week for infants, and 
from one to three months for adults. It is said 
that only the Big Devil can mourn the death 
of a %o. 

While the Gio bewail their “small dead” 
(unimportant people) and sub-chiefs before 
interment they make no lamentation at the 
grave. It is resumed when the mourners have 
returned to their homes. 

In the southeast it is good form to bewail the 
dead whenever one feels inclined. In Sapa and 


Tie a dead man’s wives run about the village 
uttering cries; the louder, the better. 

When any member of the Kwi men’s cult 
dies, the big man of the cult in that locality 
comes to the house and remains for four days 
“singing” the lamentations for the dead. No 
woman may enter the house during his stay.® 
(Sapa and Half-Grebo.) 

In Tie a mother must not wail for a dead 
infant. The infant would hear and feel sad and 
decide to be reborn to comfort its mother; but 
an infant reborn under these circumstances 
could live only a short time. Then it would 
die again and “stop dead fo’ true.” 

When a woman has borne two or three chil- 
dren all of whom have died as soon as born, or 
very soon after, live coals are put on the body 
of the second or third child as it is interred. 
The belief is that the application of hot coals 
will prevent the infant’s spirit from being re- 
born yet again to “humbug” the mother. The 
infant spirit will say, “That place is not fine; it 
is too hot. I have no desire to go there again.” 
The next child will be the incarnation of an- 
other person who will not cause sorrow. 

A Mano mother on the death of an infant 
quits her house for that of a friend for a day 
or two, then “washes” (purifies herself) and 
returns home. The Gio mother likewise mourns 
a few days. 

Since sorrow is measured pretty much in 
terms of volume, wailing is prompted largely 
by caution. It may, of course, be an expression 
of genuine grief, especially when a son mourns 
the death of his mother, but the comment of a 
Mano interpreter reflects the general attitude: 
“We all cry plenty at a death. If we do not we 
may be suspected of having caused it.” 

In Gio we were told: 

We must cry plenty loud. If we do not, people will 
say, “So, you have a witch! You are a witch person! 
You do not feel bad about this death. Perhaps it was 
you who killed him.” 

We must say, “Why did you die? Why did you 
leave us? Come back and take me with you.” 

If you are a child or a wife of the deceased you “go 
like you die” [go into spasms of grief]. Then people 
near by will come and hold you so you will not die of 
sorrow. Mourners often refuse food for a day or two. 

Sometimes a person before he dies says, “When I 
go, no one must cry for me. You will make no noise.” 


®See also pp. 310 fi. 
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As a sign of extreme grief, a relative or close 
friend may throw himself violently upon the 
ground and roll in the mud or dust, crying out 
his sorrow at the top of his voice until he is 
hoarse. 

A week before our arrival in Palepo a woman 
of a town in that clan had been killed by a 
leopard while working on her farm. During 
our stay in that town, waiting for carriers, a 
number of women from another clan came to 
bewail their dead “sister.” They had set out 
as soon as possible after hearing the news of her 
death. For a time they walked about the town 
as if distracted, loudly wailing. After a while 
they stopped, entered the house of the dead 
woman, and walked back and forth inside, go- 
ing from door to door and peering out as if 
expecting her return. As they walked and 
looked about they talked and called to her con- 
tinually. On the floor of the house a group of 
local women sat wailing and calling. These 
had gathered as soon as the mourners from out 
of town made their appearance. 

The Sapa and Tie abstain from eating rice 
for a period. The Sapa do not eat it for a week 
or two after the death of a child of the house- 
hold or for about a month after the death of 
an older person. What the period is in Tie, we 
did not learn. 

There seems to be no special mourning cos- 
tume, except that Gio women wear no outer 
clothing during the mourning period. How- 
ever, a shaved head is frequently a sign of 
mourning. Widows and widowers shave the 
head in Half-Grebo. The Gio shave it for any 
near relative. A Tie widow may shave her 
head or wear a raffla-fiber bracelet. Mano 
widows cut a portion of hair from the right 
side of the head. Those of Gbunde and Loma 
wear their hair loose for possibly two weeks. 
Children shave the head for parents in Half- 
Grebo and Konibo; in Gio and Sapa they 
shave it only above the temples. The Tie shave 
all but a tuft near the forehead when the first 
parent dies, and shave the head completely on 
the death of the second parent. 

A Gio husband confines himself to his house 
for three days after the death of a wife, leaving 

■'Noting the tuft of hair on the back of a Palepo 
chiefs head, we inquired the significance. “It is to 
keep my head balanced,” he said. “If I were to cut it 


it only to perform the functions of nature. Gio 
widows are kept in for four days. When it is 
necessary for them to go outside they are “car- 
ried”— led and supported on both sides by 
friends. During this time they may not wash 
or bathe. When it is over they are “carried” 
to the waterside, given medicine, and washed 
with it to become purified. Men are similarly 
purified. 

In Tic also the widows are confined to the 
house (theoretically) and forbidden to wash 
until the funeral feast has been made. This 
may be a few weeks, possibly as long as two 
months, after the burial. Women previously 
widowed wait upon them, cook, and bring 
food to them. After the feast is over they are 
led to the waterside by a widow or widower 
and pushed into the water. They bathe, return 
to town, and seat themselves beside their late 
husband’s house. 

An old medicine woman now comes with a 
quantity of the puffball mushroom chewed 
fine. Some of this she rubs on the face and 
body of each widow. Next, a mat is placed 
upon the ground. The three large potstands 
are taken from the central hearth and carried 
outside. A pot is set on each of them, a fire 
kindled, and rice cooked in the pots. The wid- 
ows are told, one by one, to sit upon the mat. 
As each one is seated she is asked to name the 
man she will take for her new husband.® This 
is a formality. All arrangements have been 
made beforehand. The man who inherits a 
woman may keep her; or he may arrange with 
another to take her — for a consideration, of 
course; or the woman herself may come to an 
agreement with some man. However this may 
be, the man who is to be the new husband will 
be on hand for this occasion. When the man 
has been named he seats himself beside the 
woman and they eat out of one dish some of 
the rice that has been cooking. 

Severing Connection with the Dead. “As 
soon as an older person dies all his brothers and 
sisters, those who are of the same father and mother, 
tie a cotton cord around their necks. If they do not 
they will be killed by the spirit of the deceased to 
accompany it to the spirit world. If a husband dies 

off my head would hang forward.” Later we learned 
it was a sign that both of his parents were living. 

®See also p. 416. 
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and leaves a wife a string is fastened to his corpse and 
one end of it tied to one of her wrists. When this 
string is cut, all relations between the two will be 
severed and he cannot harm her. [We saw this done 
at Pandamai, Gbunde.] This is also done when a child 
dies. A cord is tied to the child’s and the mother’s 
wrists. [If the mother is dead, another relative is sub- 
stituted.] This is cut before burial. 

“When a child of one or two years dies, the faces 
of all the other children of the place are blackened so 
that the dead child cannot take them to keep it com- 
pany in the spirit world, where it arrives a lonely 
stranger. 

“When a small infant dies, if there are other infants 
of about the same age in that quarter of the town, one 
must say to them, ‘Your companion has gone to cut a 
[medicine] leaf,’ or, ‘Your companion has gone to get 
goods to buy food for you so you will grow quickly 
to be a big person.’ These sayings will deceive the 
infants and prevent them from wishing to join the 
dead child.” (Gbunde.) 

Children up to about seven years of age must 
not look upon the dead, because the deceased 
might have a witch that is still active and can 
harm them. (Gio.) 

Preparations for Burial. Formerly, only 
chiefs and big men were washed after they 
died. 

In Half-Grebo the corpse of a warrior who 
died from the effects of a gunshot wound was 
taken to a stream and washed. In both Half- 
Grebo and Sapa, the shot was extracted in 
order to prevent his being reincarnated with a 
wound. 

Now, all the dead are washed. The corpse is 
then laid on a mat and rolled up in it. With the 
corpse are put some cloths, the number varying 
with the rank of the person. (Mano.) 

In Gio the procedure is much the same, but 
a man is dressed in a shirt and cap. Gin or rum 
is poured into the mouth and rubbed on the 
body “so he no can spoil quick.” If possible, 
burial is on the day of death, but it may be 
postponed until the next day if relatives must 
come from a distance. 

“The person we see is ready to die, we wash. 
Sometimes he asks to be washed before he dies. 
Sometimes people expire while we are washing 
them. When they are dead and washed, we lay 
them on a mat and wrap them up in it. If it is 
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a small baby that dies, the mother herself must 
do everything. She must also carry it to the 
grave and bury it. No woman who has not 
borne children may carry a dead baby and put 
it into the grave. If she does she can never bear 
children.^’ (Sapa.) 

It is the general custom to put something 
into the hands of the dead, more especially 
infants and children who are believed to have 
been killed by someone. This is done to give 
them the means of avenging themselves upon 
their slayers. Favorite objects are a stick, some 
capsicum pods, and a knife. The dead child is 
told, “Beat and kill the one who killed you. If 
you cannot kill him, throw pepper into his eyes 
so we may discover him.” If the child who 
died was too young to walk, the Sapa mother 
mixes strong medicine with the peppers to 
catch and kill the witch. Another object used 
for this purpose in the southeast is the native 
axe, or merely the handle of it. 

From our Half-Grebo interpreter we heard: 
“We get w(h)ite man fashum fo’ we country. 
All man he fit get money, he get box like 
w(h)ite man [has a coffin made in expectation 
of his demise].” We saw them in a number of 
houses in the different clans making up this 
tribe. 

It is the custom here, as among the Grebo 
and Kjtu, to preserve the corpse ^ of a father, 
if his son is absent, until the latter returns. This 
may be months or even a year or longer. Upon 
the return of the son, regular burial occurs. 
Informants stated that the permanent grave 
must not be in the same hole in which mummi- 
fication took place. 

Autopsies are performed on the dead to 
ascertain whether death was caused by poison- 
ing or whether the deceased had a witch.^^ 

The Watch over the Dead. A woman usu- 
ally sits by the corpse and keeps away the flies 
by waving a fly-brush or the end of a palm 
frond back and forth over it. While the corpse 
of a woman is lying on its mat awaiting burial, 
friends come in. 

Each gives the woman fly-chaser three cola 

nuts, saying, “I am sorry has gone. I hope 

she goes well. Here are three cola nuts for 
her.” 


®See pp. 275 and 276. 


^®See pp. 251, 385 ff. 
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These the fly-chaser takes, opens the hand 

of the corpse, and says to it, ‘‘ has come to 

salute you. She is sorry you are dead. She 
hopes you will go well [fare well on the jour- 
ney to the spirit land].” 

She then takes the nuts again and puts them 
into a basin standing ready to receive them. 
The relatives take as many of these as they 
wish. When burial is to take place, all the nuts 
remaining in the basin are interred with the 
body. (Gbunde.) 

During a wake, in Gio, all the women of the 
assembled company must lie on the bare earthen 
floor. It is customary, for the men especially, 
to drink palm wine and gin, “so their sorrow 
will not hurt them too much.” 

In Tie a woman is buried the same day she 
dies, unless she dies after sundown. Her corpse 
is not allowed to remain in the house overnight, 
because no husband can be certain that his wife 
is not a witch person. If she is, and her remains 
are left in the house, she will humbug him so 
that he has no peace. “She comes to him. He 
sees her. He yells, jumps up, and runs away. 
No one can help him.” 

Cemeteries and Graves. The closest ap- 
proach to cemeteries in our sense of the word, 
we found in Gbunde, Loma, and Half-Grebo 
— especially in Gbunde; also in parts of Kpelle. 
In Gbunde and Loma these were along the 
ways leading into, and just outside, the towns. 
Immense bombax trees were a feature of most 
of them. Those we went to see in Half-Grebo 
were in the jungle near town, along a side trail 
that branched from the main way leading to 
another town. Nearly every one of the older 
graves had sunk in from i to 2 feet below the 
surface of the surrounding earth. 

At the north entrance to Zorzor (Loma), 
just outside of where the clay fortification wall 
formerly stood, at the right of the way as one 
leaves town, is the cemetery where only %o 
women may be buried. Men’s graves line the 
other side of the way. Besides these, which 
appear to be more or less public, there are also 
family burial places. 

Paramount Chief Wuo of Mano had us come 
with him to look at the burial place of his an- 
cestors in Zuluyi. Along the way, at about 200 
yards from the town of Busi, was another 
family burial place, which was for male mem- 
bers only. 


Near a swamp quite close to Pcledai (Mano) 
we noticed what appeared to be a Poro grove, 
but our carriers said it was an ancient burying 
ground. For this reason none of the trees 
might be cut down. A man did once fell a tree 
there, because it was convenient to do so. Soon 
after, the townspeople began having so much 
misfortune and death that they “broke” the 
town and went across the border into French 
territory. A spirit then appeared to the chief 
in a vision, telling him that the cause of all the 
town’s misfortune had been the cutting of that 
tree. A tree should never again be cut there, as 
the spirits did not wish their graves disturbed. 
Thereupon the chief and his people returned, 
made proper sacrifice at the graves, and rebuilt 
their abandoned town. There has been no such 
trouble since. 

At Pandamai (Gbunde), there are three 
public cemeteries — one at each entrance to 
the town — for the burial of persons who were 
born elsewhere. Such persons must be buried 
in the cemetery at the entrance by which he 
first came into Pandamai, “because one goes to 
the spirit land by the same route one came 
from it.” Natives of the town are buried in 
family burial places. 

It is permissible to inter people anywhere 
within or without a town. In town a man is 
usually buried near his own house, or at least 
in the quarter where his family lives. “We bury 
the man where he has asked us to bury him. It 
may be inside his house. It may be in the 
ground. It may be in the bush on the ground; 
(the coffin is left standing on the surface).” 
(Half-Grebo.) Travelers tell of having seen 
coffins thus. In one case a coffin was on top of 
a large rock. 

“We formerly buried the men behind the 
house, where water dripping from the eaves 
could not fall upon the grave. Now they are 
mostly buried on the edge of town, the place 
where our women have always been buried.” 
(Sapa.) 

“A rich man may be buried inside or near 
his house. Poor men, and those who are young, 
may be buried in the forest or at the edge of 
town. Big, big women, too, are buried at the 
edge of town, but all other women we bury 
out in the forest. Sometimes a person’s corpse 
is carried to an abandoned town site. Burial 
always takes place where the family council 
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decides unless the person himself has chosen 
some place.’’ (Tie.) 

Infants are laid in shallow graves, which may- 
be near the mother’s house or a short distance 
back from one of the ways leading out of town. 
When the grave has been filled it is covered 
with sweepings and rubbish. Very young in- 
fants are buried in termite nests in order that 
they may not return to humbug people by 
carrying away other newly born infants. 
(Gbunde.) The Tic often bury them in rub- 
bish heaps. 

In Gbunde, Loma, and Mano stones set up 
or lying flat usually indicate the spot at which 
an important person is buried (fig. 37, g and 
h)^'^ The grave of a very important person 
may be entirely enclosed by stones. It is first 
surrounded by set-up stones, and upon these, 
large flat ones are laid. These stones serve as 
seats. They are also convenient for whetting 
knives and machetes. We even saw the chief 
of Busi (Mano) sharpening his razor on such 
stones in preparation for a head-shaving. A 
few of the newer graves of big men are en- 
closed in fences made by driving sticks into the 
ground a few inches apart. (Mano and Tic.) 
These take root, growing from 2 to 3 feet high. 

The graves of chiefs, able warriors, and other 
important men are usually dug out at one side 
to form a niche in which the body is laid. 
Those of others are simple oblong or (in Gio 
and Sapa) circular excavations.^^ 

In Gio we saw no graves. Informants there 
said that interment had been practiced by their 
tribe only since the country had been subdued. 

“Graves are not dug by any special persons. 
Anyone may dig them, but slaves used to be 
called to do it.” (North.) “Any townsmen of 
the dead can dig the grave. (Half-Grebo.) 
“Men of the family of the dead person’s mother 
are summoned to dig the grave if it is possible 
to call them in time.” (Sapa.) “A man’s grand- 
sons are supposed to dig his grave and fill it in. 
If he has none, then his near relatives and fam- 
ily people.” (Tie.) 

So far as we could learn, there are no special 
ceremonies in connection with the digging or 
filling in of the grave. 

“The diggers wash themselves after they 
have finished. Then they eat what has been 

“•See also p. 210. 

^See also death of a zo^ p. 375. 


cooked for them as a sort of pay for their 
work. The fowl is killed over the grave and 
blood is let run on it. After the diggers have 
finished eating, a bit of the flesh and rice is left 
on the grave, and the pots in which the cooking 
was done are broken and also put on top of it.” 
(Mano.) We noted these objects on two new 
graves, together with fowl and duck feathers 
and, on a piece of bark, sand that must have 
been brought from some distance. 

Burial Rites. For men and women of stand- 
ing, it is desirable to give as fine a burial as pos- 
sible. If the spirit is offended by too small a 
show of regard it may come back and avenge 
itself upon all and sundry. On the forest trail 
between Bedezea and Vonejssu (Gbunde), the 
spot was pointed out to us where a circum- 
cising zo of that region “had come back and 
caught and killed Poro members because they 
had not given him a respectable funeral. His 
name was Bama Ngafui.^^ He killed people 
only on the day the American palaver [Amer- 
ico-Liberians] call Sunday.” 

It is impossible, with the limited information 
at our disposal, to generalize about the cere- 
monies at the grave, but we have from eye- 
witnesses accounts of particular funerals, which 
we submit below. We ourselves had the good 
fortune to witness two. 

We are also able to present some information 
on the burial of warriors and of persons who, 
because of evil-doing or misfortune, are denied 
the usual rites. 

The burial of chiefs, which has its own cus- 
toms and ritual, we shall consider last. 

Burial of a Big Man of the Mano.^^ An 
old man named Geti died at Ganta. His home 
was two days’ journey away, and he had with 
him no friends or relatives except one woman. 
She said that he was a big man in his country 
on three counts: he was a sand-player and a zo 
of the Leopard Society; he was a blacksmith; 
he was a warrior. The boys at the mission, 
having never been to the Poro Bush, were un- 
willing to bury him; but Dao, the blacksmith, 
because he was a fellow guild member, agreed 
to perform the necessary rites appropriate to 
his rank. 

Dao sent the woman for a plantain. When 

^*Cf. kagafui, p. 273. 

Information from Dr. Harley. p. 145. 
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she had brought it she stood in the doorway 
of the house, and addressing the dead man 
directly, said: 

“Geti, when we were at home the people 
said I witched you and made you sick. These 
people said that. Now if it is true that I witched 
you, then when I go home and the people give 
me sasswood to drink, let it kill me at once. 
Let it kill me at once. If I did not witch you, 
let me get clear. Let me get clear. You have 
plenty of children. You have many children. 
You have many children. You have many 
debts. You have many debts. You have many 
debts. Let it be so that when the creditors 
come with their claims, we can pay the debts. 
Let us pay the debts. Let us pay the debts. 
When you were sick, all the things you asked 
me to do, I will explain to your brother. I 
will explain to your brother. I will explain to 
your brother. My part is finished.” 

(The woman asked to be allowed to pay the 
dead man’s debts, because it is believed that a 
spirit frequently prevents his survivors from 
paying them, thus causing endless palaver be- 
tween them and the creditors.) 

Dao arose, uncovered the face and left hand 
of the corpse, which was covered with a cloth, 
and holding the plantain above the face, said: 

“You and I have not the same home. The 
customs at your home are one thing; our cus- 
toms here are another. The woman tells me 
three things about you. One only I under- 
stand — the blacksmith palaver. You were do- 
ing many things at your home. These things 
I know nothing about. [Here Dao put the 
plantain in Geti’s left hand,] If a person who 
has children dies leaving the children orphans, 
they will have nothing to eat but plantains. 
[He gently withdrew the plantain.] All your 
children — this is their food. Let them be satis- 
fied. All the things you used to do, may your 
children do likewise. When a man has children, 
they can do as he has done. You must go for- 
ward. You must go forward. This American 
doctor has come to make medicine for all the 
people. God has called you. The bad palaver 
you used to do, let your descendants avoid 
doing. The American man has come here to 
make medicine for us all. When any person 
comes here for medicine, let him get well. Let 


him get well. Now you must go. Now you 
must go. All the things you used to do, your 
children who are left, let them do the same.” 

(If this burial had been in a native town, some 
seed rice would have been put into the man’s 
hand just as the plantain was. When it was 
taken out, it would have been distributed grain 
by grain to be thrown into the various “kit- 
chens” of seed rice, so that the next crop would 
be bountiful.) 

The head was covered again, and the corpse 
was carried to the grave, which ran east and 
west. There were two mats on the grave, and 
a corner of each was now split with a knife. 
One mat was spread in the bottom of the 
grave. The second was fixed upright at the 
head end in such a way that one end of the 
mat would be tucked under the head. The 
corpse was then lowered in by the hands and 
feet, with the head toward the west. The 
second mat was folded down over it and tucked 
in all around by a man who got into the grave 
for the purpose. He carried a small stick in his 
mouth so that he would not catch any sick- 
ness. With both hands and feet he pushed 
the corners of the mat in place, even stepping 
on the corpse to push the mat firmly down 
around the edges. The dirt was then pushed 
in. The man who was in the grave came out 
and threw back into it the stick he had been 
carrying in his mouth. Then the laborers rap- 
idly filled up the hole, packing the dirt with 
their feet from time to time, and made a slight 
mound. Last, a bucket that had belonged to 
Geti was brought, a hole was punched in the 
bottom, and it was turned bottom up directly 
over the head of the corpse. 

According to custom, the laborers who had 
dug the grave and handled the corpse were 
given a chicken and some uncooked rice. The 
blacksmith begged a shilling for his part in 
the burial. The woman retained the plantain, 
which she was to carry home and divide among 
all the man’s children. Each would eat his 
portion. 

Burial of a Member of the Snake Society 
AT BeL8Y8LA. At Bskyela we were told that 
a local member of the Snake Society had bound 
himself by oath to the “snake,” swearing im- 
plicit obedience in return for which it was to 


^®See also pp. 353-54. 
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help him and make him wealthy. While this 
man was working on the Du River plantation 
of the Firestone Company, the snake had come 
at night to demand the man’s mother as a sac- 
rifice. The man, who had already “given” the 
snake two persons, hesitated to fulfill this last 
and most difficult demand. He kept postponing 
the offering until the snake made him ill. Con- 
tinuing in this state for some time, he finally 
obtained permission from the company to go 
home. There he was gradually consumed by 
the insatiable reptile until “there was nothing 
left in him.” He expired just before we reached 
the town.^^ 

We heard that a fowl had been cooked and 
symbolically given the dead man “to pay his 
passage across the river.” (The natives’ ideas 
about this river were unobtainable.) This pas- 
sage-fowl was eaten by the man’s paternal 
uncle. A grave a little more than 3 feet deep 
had been dug beside the way leading from the 
Gbunde country and had been lined with a big 
mat. Farewell had been taken of the man in 
the usual manner, with requests for his good 
will and beneficial influence, messages to the 
dead, and so on. 

When we arrived at the grave, the corpse 
lay on a mat near by, covered with a blue trade 
cloth. Over this, feathers pulled from the 
passage-fowl had been plentifully sprinkled. 
Where the cloth was lifted, near the head, we 
could see that grains of cooked rice and palm 
oil had been put on the mat all around it. The 
tofa stalk that had been used during the fare- 
well rites lay beside the corpse. 

When at last everything was ready for the 
interment, a brother of the deceased, a stal- 
wart young man, who had charge of the affair, 
got a small glass and a bottle of trade gin from 
a hiding place in the grass. The cork was 
drawn, some gin poured into the glass, and a 
sip taken by the brother. The rest was poured 
into the mouth of the corpse.^® A second 
glassful was then poured out and given to an 
old man standing near, said to be an uncle. 
He drained the glass. Now all those who had 
helped dig the grave were given a sip. After 
this the cloth was replaced over the head of 

^“^This man may have been the victim of his own 
imaginings, or he may have been poisoned by the 
Snake Society. See also p. 301. 
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the corpse and it was picked up, with the mat, 
and lowered into the grave. 

The man in charge of the proceedings then 
got into the grave and tore from the blue 
covering cloth a 4-inch strip. This was given 
to the old man, who kept it. After the cloth 
had been well tucked in all around, two mats 
were placed on top of it. (It was stated that 
these had been cut beforehand, but we failed 
to see where; nor had we seen any tears in 
the white shroud. It is possible that a mere nick 
may have fulfilled the requirements.) The 
grave was then filled in. 

Finally, the bag in which the deceased had 
kept some of his personal medicines was pro- 
duced from somewhere and its contents shaken 
out. These proved to be a few rings of vari- 
ous metals, an iron bracelet around which medi- 
cine had been wrapped, and a few cowrie shells 
that constituted his gambling equipment. The 
medicine was shaken from the bracelet and 
laid on the ground, together with the other 
objects except the bracelet. This was kept 
by the man who had charge of the funeral 
for his own personal medicine collection. 

Burial of a Member of the Za Ze Society. 
While we were at Pandamai (Gbunde) we 
witnessed part of the ceremonies in connection 
with the burial of an elderly member — per- 
haps a leader — of the Za Ze Association. Un- 
fortunately, our interpreter failed to notify us 
in time to see the beginning of the ceremonies, 
which included the sprinkling of medicine 
from a bucket. 

Earlier in the day we had been witnesses of 
the “mourning^’ made by a large group of 
women who were crowded into a house be- 
longing to the chief. We had also seen the 
Za Ze women dancing in and out among the 
houses of the town, holding small pans or 
basins in their hands for the reception of what- 
ever small gifts people might feel inclined to 
give them. These gifts were for the Za Ze 
Society, not for the “grave.” 

The sound of chanting and of calabash rat- 
tles came to us as we walked toward the 
place of burial. When we arrived there we 
noted that the grave had already been dug 

^This is customary for men only. Palm wine or 
rum may be used. 

See below, p. 259. 
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at the side of the path leading out of town 
toward the southeast. The chorus of Za Ze 
women was seated on the left side of the path. 
Eight of them were holding calabash rattles 
of various sizes. Back farther, but near them, 
were most of the men who had helped dig 
the grave and some %o men. Two men had 
guns: one, a worked-over flintlock to be fired 
with percussion caps; the other, a tremendously 
long-barreled flintlock — several inches longer 
than he was himself. At the right were the 
women mourners and a few zo women. The 
corpse, covered with a new, white cotton trade 
cloth, lay on a mat on the mound of dirt at the 
side of the grave, which was about 4 feet deep. 
A woman leader of the Za Ze stood at the head 
of the corpse and addressed it, calling it by 
name, giving it presents of cola, Kisi pennies, 
and small money that others had brought for 
their dead friend. These she placed under the 
cloth of the corpse. 

The Za Ze head woman having finished her 
speech, an elderly man arose. With a genial 
smile on his face and a tofa stalk in his hand, 
he began talking to the corpse: “Don’t look 
back; don’t come back to town; stay with your 
husband. Get good luck for your children and 
grandchildren. Don’t cry. Go well.” At the 
end of each admonition, he struck the corpse 
with his to^a stalk. At the same time, a woman 
seated near by helped to emphasize his remarks 
by lifting the calabash part of her rattle in 
its net and letting it drop down against the 
beaded strings. There followed a recital of 
the virtues of the deceased — which, it was 
hoped, she would practice in death as she had 
in life, and not return to torment the living. 

A second man then took up the discourse. 
His remarks were also emphasized by the cala- 
bash rattle. Then the speakers, acting together, 
tied one end of some rafSa strands to the wrist 
of the deceased’s youngest child, a young 
woman of twenty-one years or more. The 
other end they tied around the wrist of the 
dead mother. The daughter’s arm was con- 
cealed by a white cloth of the same sort as 
the one covering her mother. After a few 
more remarks the daughter jerked her arm, 
which pulled her mother’s hand from under its 
cover. Next the man cut the cord saying: 

^ See below, p. 260. 


“The tie between you and your daughter is 
cut now. You are finished with her. Don’t 
come back to her again.” And he gave her a 
last good-natured swat with his stalk. 

After this, the old Za Ze head woman put a 
large double white trade cloth on the daugh- 
ter’s head — a last present from her mother. 
The head woman remarked that the tie bind- 
ing the youngest child to the mother is said 
to be the strongest, as “the mother loves her 
last-born most.” With this the girl started 
along the path toward town, wildly lament- 
ing, the cloth trailing from her head along the 
ground like a bridal veil. An older daughter, 
present as a mourner, had her hair all undone 
and standing out stiff in all directions. She, 
too, left after the leader had torn a strip from 
the cloth around the head of the corpse and 
given it to her.^® Some of the other women 
followed her, one bearing a bucket of medi- 
cine and a leafy twig with which she sprinkled 
the medicine about. 

While these proceedings were in progress, 
men were busy lining the grave, first with mats, 
then with white cloths — both trade and native. 
Needing more to complete the lining of the 
grave, they took one of the two trade cloths, 
about 2 yards square, from the shroud of the 
corpse. This operation revealed the ends of a 
trade blanket, once white, and a native cloth 
under the two trade cloths wrapped around the 
corpse. All were again carefully tucked in. 

The grave now being ready, the corpse was 
lowered into it. At the moment of lowering 
the two guns were fired, reloaded, and fired 
again several times. Owing to the scarcity of 
powder, loads were light, so the noise was not 
great. At this point the chorus left. 

After the corpse lay in the grave, the native 
and trade cloths which had been in a five- 
gallon brass kettle were put around the corpse. 
The wrapped head was turned toward the 
town (northeast); the brass bucket was fitted 
over the head and two small enameled basins 
placed near it; then a one-gallon iron cook- 
ing pot was fitted over the feet.^^ Two mats 
were folded separately and put on top of 
the few pieces of money, “Kisi pennies” and 
cola nuts which were put in the grave. These 
mats and cloths were not cut or torn before 

®^For further details, see below, pp. 259-60. 
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bemg buried, but after most of the mourners 
had left, we saw an elderly man produce a 
small rag of native cloth in which he made 
three tears before throwing it into the grave.^^ 
The iron and copper bracelet of the corpse had 
been removed at the grave before we arrived 
and was being held by the chief woman. It was 
to be buried at the head of the grave. Earth 
was now thrown in the grave and compactly 
tramped down. 

A glance at the graves along this path showed 
the headstones all to be at the northeast end. 
Upon inquiry we learned that the head of a 
corpse must always be turned toward the 
rising sun.^® 

Burial of a Sapa Man, Since material on 
this subject is scarce, we may quote from 
D’Ollone an account of the burial of a Sapa 
man. D’Ollone writes: 

We had the good fortune to assist at the interment 
of a man. As soon as he had expired, his wives ran 
about the village uttering cries for the dead. ... The 
men came together and fired a number of shots. 

The next day the people of the surrounding region 
brought their condolences. The interment took place 
on the third day. Each inhabitant offered a bit of stuff 
with which a band for the body was made. This was 
then wound about and covered from head to feet. 
Then, in a mat, it was carried to the grave, a meter in 
depth, dug at the edge of the village-, the women 
wdked ahead, wailing and chanting, the warriors be- 
hind, firing their guns; each person held a branch. . . . 

[Before the corpse was lowered into the grave, an 
autopsy was performed to see if the deceased had been 
poisoned.] 

The hut of the deceased was demolished after this, 
a wise measure to prevent the huts from becoming 
too old and tumbledown.®® 

Burial of Persons Dying Unnatural 
Deaths. Suicides are buried naked and with- 
out ceremony where they died, except in Tie. 
There, they seem to be buried as any other 
person would be, but no mourning feast is 
made for them nor is any palm oil or wine put 
inside their mat-shrouds. 

The sudden, unexpected death of any per- 

®®See also below, pp. 259 ff. 

®®See also below, pp. 258 and 259. 

^‘D’Ollone, 1901, pp. 132-34. 

®® While we learned nothing about such demolition 
of huts, except in case of smallpox, it is probable that 


son, including strangers passing through a 
town, always gives rise to a suspicion that he 
was bewitched or that he himself had a witch 
that caught and killed him. In Gbundc there 
is also the possibility that a ninegi may have 
flogged and killed him. Such persons are buried 
in the same way and in the same places as 
others; but persons knonm to have been caught 
by witches are buried like witch people.^® In 
Mano, formerly, a town chief might appoint 
slaves to bury strangers. 

The remains of a person killed by an ani- 
mal are carried to a path and buried beside 
it in the usual way. (Gbunde, Loma, Half- 
Grebo, Sapa, and Tie.) The Gbunde line the 
graves of these unfortunates with leaves. The 
Tie put nothing into the grave. The Sapa make 
an exception of persons killed by elephants, 
because the elephant “mashes and tears people 
so that they look like cut-up meat. Since one 
cannot find all the pieces, it is better to bury 
them without ceremony where they are 
trampled.” 

The Mano and Gio bury such dead naked 
wherever found, if in the forest; beside the 
path, if near town. In Gio they may be buried 
like warriors, with nothing on the grave, be- 
cause they died “like one killed in battle.” This 
is most likely to be done when an animal 
thought to be the dead person’s familiar^® is 
killed about the same time, though in another 
place. 

Persons killed by such accidents as the limb 
of a tree falling on them, or a gun bursting 
or accidentally discharging, are buried beside 
the path near the scene of the accident. If 
they have been partly eaten by wild animals 
they are buried where they are found. 
(Gbunde, Mano, and Gio.) The Flalf-Grebo 
and Sapa always bury them where they are 
found. The Tie carry them home and bury 
them not too near town. In the southeast they 
are left in whatever clothing they may have 
been wearing, but in the north they seem to 
be buried naked. “Plenty things are put in 
and on the grave. A big feast is made.” (Tie.) 
These are offerings to appease the spirit of the 

other tribes in eastern and southeastern Liberia do the 
same. 

®®See also below, p. 252. 

®^See p. 342. 

®®See below, p. 252. ®®See pp. 355 ff. 
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deeeased, also Nyssoa,^® so that the same acci- 
dent may not happen to another. 

Regarding one such death, Mr. Allersmaier 
wrote to us from Nyaaka on the Cavally River 
in 1929: 

We recently had a case of accidental death here. 
As it was that of a mission boy, the usual tribal cus- 
toms in such an event did not come into play. The 
youth was in a canoe upon the river; he paddled to an 
island where he intended to hunt wild hogs, and there 
got out of the canoe. His gun, which he held by the 
muzzle, he half dragged behind him. Its trigger caught 
on a vine, the gun went off, and the shot killed him 
instantly. Had he been a “heathen” he could not have 
been buried in the ground, as this would have been 
considered a “bad death” {akom butie^ Webo dia- 
lect), a Divine judgment upon him. “Heathens” dying 
in this manner are carried to the deep forest and there 
buried in a hollow tree, as it would make the earth 
unfruitful to bury such a one in it. A bullock must 
also be killed in order that its blood may run onto the 
ground and “wash out” the human blood that has 
“spoiled” it.®^ This washing away the blood also takes 
place when a person has been accidentally killed by a 
falling tree or by an animal. In the former case, too, 
the unfortunate one is buried in a hollow tree. There 
were two instances of the latter the past year, two 
hunters having been killed by elephants. 

A suicide is also considered as having been killed by 
a Divine judgment. In addition to the blood to wash 
the ground free from his blood, some of the dung from 
the entrails of the bullock must be put at the foot of 
any oil palms standing in the vicinity of the scene of 
the deed, in order that these, too, may again be fruit- 
ful. Should such a death occur when the time for the 
rice harvest is at hand, some of the dung must be taken 
to and scattered in all the rice farms of the people of 
his town. 

In Gio it is customary to consult a diviner 
to learn whether or not an accident is the re- 
sult of bewitching. If it is, and the person 
who has done it is located, he must pay as 
heavy a fine as a murderer. 

In Gio persons killed by lightning are buried 
naked where found. In Half-Grebo and Sapa 
they are buried like those killed by other acci- 
dents. 

Drowned persons are buried beside a path 
by the Gbunde, and the corpse covered with 
leaves before the grave is filled in. 

*®See pp, 317--18. 


Burial of Murderers and Witch People. 
Corpses of murderers are said to be burned by 
the Gbunde. In Mano, Gio, and Tie they are 
given burial like other people ‘‘because they 
have paid” (made a satisfactory settlement for 
their killing). 

If a wife who persists in having relations with 
other men, despite her husband’s repeated en- 
treaties and warnings, is killed by her angry 
husband, the spot where the murder was com- 
mitted will be cleared and the woman buried 
in it. Thereafter, all who pass by pluck a leaf 
or two, saying as they do so, “See, that is 

where was killed for her adulteries.” 

(It is our opinion that sex murders are com- 
paratively rare now.) 

Witch people whose guilt has been proved 
by their death from ordeal are burned, unless 
they belong to a family of high standing. In 
that event the relatives may request that the 
“witch” (spleen) be cut out and it be given 
trial. The request is granted, the corpse 
opened, and the “witch part” cut out and 
dropped into some water. If it floats, the vic- 
tim was innocent; if it sinks, he was guilty. In 
either case the body is given back to the rela- 
tives, who bury it in the usual manner. 

The Mano, according to informants, used 
to hack to pieces the bodies of witch people 
proved guilty by ordeal and burn the pieces. 
But on one occasion, a Gio hearing this state- 
ment remarked, “Yes, you hacked them to 
pieces, but you cooked these and buried them 
in your bellies more often than you burned 
them.” We were also shown certain streams 
where witches were thrown. No one could 
drink, bathe, or fish in these streams. 

The Gio were quite frank about having 
eaten witch people. “Those suspected of be- 
ing witch people were killed by ordeal. None 
were ever burned. Most of them we ate. Now 
and then, one was thrown into a stream. This 
last we now do always since the American 
palaver has come to our land. If witch people 
died a natural death, we cut them up and threw 
the pieces where the ants would eat them.” 

If, after proper burial, it is somehow dis- 
covered that the deceased person was a witch, 
the remains are exhumed and burned “to end 
him.” Burning a corpse, throwing it into 

^ See also p. 433. 
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water, or burying it in a termite hill are said 
to be sure ways of making an individual harm- 
less and powerless after death. 

Shortly before we reached northeast Mano a 
chief there had died. The father of one of his 
wives accused her of having bewitched the 
chief to death. A doctor “took hold of her 
feet, whereupon she fell down dead.” This 
woman’s corpse was said to have been carried 
into the forest and thrown into a swamp. 

The Half-Grebo bury their witch people 
with the usual rites but in a special place. The 
Sapa and Tie bury them naked in a swampy 
place if they have been killed by ordeal. The 
Sapa pin the corpse to the bottom of the grave 
with forked sticks. 

Burial of Lepers, the Insane, and Slaves. 
Lepers are usually carried to the deep forest 
and there buried in a termite nest. The Loma 
sometimes throw them into a hole close to 
water. This makes them unable to return and 
afHict others with the disease. 

The insane are buried “decently, like other 
people” in Loma, Mano, Gbunde, and Gio. In 
the southeast they are buried naked in the 
deep forest. The Sapa do this as soon as ever 
a grave can be dug. In Half-Grebo it must 
be done at night only. 

Slaves, when they were not eaten (their 
usual fate in Mano and Gio), were usually car- 
ried into the forest and left lying on the 
ground. However, if they had pleased their 
owners they might be given a decent burial. 
When this was done in Gio, the little finger of 
the slave’s left hand was first cut off and thrown 
away in the forest. 

Burial of Warriors. The burial of dead 
warriors in former times depended upon where 
and under what circumstances they died. 

The Mano buried a warrior killed in battle, 
if possible, where the enemy would be least 
likely to find the corpse and eat it. 

If the Gio could not bury a slain warrior 
properly and were unable to carry away the 
remains they cut off his head or a hand, which 
they took home and buried beside a path near 
town. The rest of the corpse was left for the 
enemy to eat if he desired, since it had been 
rendered useless to him for medicinal pur- 
poses. 

“See below, pp. 254 fF. 


When a Gbunde war leader or great war- 
rior died, all the town’s forces, sometimes 
augmented by those of a neighboring town, 
donned war dress and accouterments. They 
were divided into two parties, each under a 
leader. The corpse vas laid in a hammock, 
carried and defended by one side, while the 
other tried to take it in a sham battle. Which- 
ever side had the corpse when the battle ended 
had the privilege of “throwing it down” (abus- 
ing it). They would say, “We could not do 
this to you in life, but stop us now if you can! 
See what you have become now!” The win- 
ning side then took “prisoner” all relatives of 
the deceased upon whom they could lay their 
hands. The other side had to ransom them by 
making a small payment for each in turn. 
After this, the corpse was carried to the grave. 
Two stalks of the tofa plant {TLingiberaceae) 
were laid beside it. These served as brushes 
to keep the flies away, and were used for 
other purposes as well in the burial ceremony. 
Words of farewell were spoken to the corpse 
by a mature son or an older brother. An inti- 
mate friend gave a recital of the warrior’s life, 
stressing his deeds in battle. Another gave a 
eulogy. All present then gave messages and 
greetings to be conveyed to the spirits of de- 
parted relatives and ancestors. At last there 
followed the burial, much like that of chiefs,®^ 
in a grave hollowed out at one side. 

When a big war leader killed in battle had 
been buried in foreign parts his remains were 
later exhumed and brought home, even after 
the lapse of years, if permission was obtainable. 
The remains were then reburied with the cere- 
monies customary for one who had died at 
home. Two permits for the exhumation of 
important warriors had been granted at Pan- 
damai (Gbunde) some time before our arrival 
there. 

The Sapa and Half-Grebo buried their fallen 
warriors when possible as they did their sui- 
cides — naked, in the forest, after pulverized 
charcoal had been rubbed on the corpse and 
assurance given it that it would be avenged by 
the death of others. 

The Tie buried those fallen in war prefer- 
ably on the trail over which the war party 
had come. All shot was first extracted.®^ Be- 

“See also above, p. 245. 
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fore the interment, a brother, one who was a 
good fighter, presenting to the corpse his gun 
in one hand and the extracted shot in the other, 
would say, ‘With this gun and this same shot 
that killed you, I will kill your killer. If I am 
a man at all, you will not be unavenged.” 

According to informants these avengers not 
infrequently wrought themselves up to such 
a degree that they would make their way 
straight from the grave to the place where the 
late fighting had occurred and there kill the 
first person they met. The right hand of the 
victim was cut off and brought back to be 
buried in the grave of the one avenged. 

Burials of two warriors witnessed by Dr. 
Harley are here described as they were related 
to us: 

When a great Mano warrior recently died he was 
laid in a hammock as though alive. All the other war- 
riors and people gathered around and began to “play,” 
throwing their spears into the air and catching them. 
The spear of the dead warrior was put into his hand, 
and after he had apparently held it for a while, it was 
delivered to his son who thereby inherited his father’s 
position as warrior and held his spear in his stead. 

The other burial, witnessed by Dr. Harley in 
1926, was that of Sergeant Boise of the Liberian 
Frontier Force: 

Boise was an old soldier, a native man, with some 
English education, and a member of standing in the 
Poro cult, employed and buried by the Government. 
The natives were interested in the burial but they 
were not allowed to use the full native ceremony. 

There was a plank coffin and a large grave. Chiefs 
were present, Government messengers much in evi- 
dence, big pots of rice cooking, and a general air of 
holiday-making with the firing of guns all that night 
and the next day. 

A procession went to the grave located at the forks 
of a road. Two men spoke a few sentences in Mano, 
and Chief Wemagofa rose,®^ stripped off his robe, and 
made a most impressive address to the departing spirit, 
saying, “If anyone made witch for you, got catch him. 
If no one made witch for you, go about your business 
and do not humbug anyone.” 

During the first part of the ceremony six or eight 
wives of the deceased stood along one side of the grave 
and threw in handfuls of earth at the last. These 
women became the property of his brother, who told 
them they could go home to their fathers if they were 
not satisfied to belong to him. [The reason for this 


was twofold. First, they had not all been paid for, and 
the heir was not willing to undertake fulfillment of 
bargains unfamiliar to him in their beginnings. The 
second reason was that some wife among the number 
might have had a hand in his brother’s death, which 
had probably been accomplished by poison. If so, she 
would appreciate the opportunity of getting out of the 
locality without subjecting herself to suspicion. To 
take up life with these wives just where his brother 
left off, might invite a similar fate. This I had from 
the brother himself.] 

The third morning, the brother made sacrifice at 
the grave, the head wife of the deceased assisting, to- 
gether with other relatives. A sheep was thrown on 
the ground at the head of the grave, ready to be killed. 
Some plantain leaves were put under its head and 
shoulder as a matter of cleanliness. Before the throat 
was cut, the brother and the wife each said something 
to the sheep, to the effect that if anyone had made 
witchcraft to cause the death of the man, that same 
witchcraft should catch him. “Let no innocent person 
suffer.” The sheep’s throat was then cut, the blood 
running onto the leaves and then to the ground. Part 
of the blood was smeared on the dead man’s spear, his 
knife, and his personal medicine. These three things 
had always been smeared with the blood of any 
chicken or sheep sacrificed by the deceased. They 
were all medicine. The rules for the care of such 
medicine were not known by the heir, who was 
nominally a Christian. Another relative, who under- 
stood their power and the proper care of them, was to 
take them and accept their powers for good or evil. 
If they were not properly cared for, the one guilty of 
negligence was in danger of death. 

The spear had been his war spear, made, at the 
direction of the diviner, out of iron to which both 
gold and silver had been added. It had killed many 
people. Such spears are held in great veneration.®® 

The sheep was then eaten by the family. After 
thirty days a general feast would be given as the final 
ceremony. 

Burial of Chiefs 

Burial of Clan Chiefs, The death and burial 
of a clan chief is an event of importance to 
the entire community. It is involved in much 
ritual and surrounded with mystery. In all 
the tribes of the north, and most of those of 
the southeast, the fiction is maintained that a 
clan chief does not die. One may say that he 
is sick, but it is a big palaver to say that he is 
dead — at least until all the funeral arrange- 
ments are completed and public announcement 
is made. The contradiction between this fic- 
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tion and an impressive public funeral does not 
trouble African logic, and the effect is to make 
easy the transfer of authority from the old 
chief to the new. 

For the safety of the clan and the prosperity 
of its members, it is essential that its clan chief 
or “father” be buried within its territory. A 
Loma headman stated that if the paramount 
chief should be buried abroad, or his remains 
dug up from his grave and carried to another 
place, the new place would be increased in 
strength while his own town and clan would 
be left leaderless and defenseless. So strong is 
this belief, that the whole clan would “follow 
the grave” if the remains should be removed to 
another place. This has sometimes created dif- 
ficulties in border districts where certain clans 
have members living on both the French and 
the Liberian sides. 

One of these is the big Ziema clan of* the 
Loma. When we were staying at Zigida, the 
“capital” of the Liberian section of this clan, 
all the approaches to the town, as well as the 
grave of the deceased chief, were being guarded 
night and day, because the clan brothers in 
French Guinea were scheming to get possession 
of the corpse. 

A similar instance was reported to us by the 
commander of the garrison at Zigida, Accord- 
ing to him, there lives in voluntary exile at 
Zigida the son of a paramount chief who re- 
fused to become French when the French took 
possession of that part of Loma where his an- 
cestral home is located and where his father 
lies buried. Ever since he came, he and his fol- 
lowers have been scheming to go and rob the 
grave and bring the remains to the Liberian side 
so that the rest of the clan will come over. To 
prevent this the French officials keep the grave 
constantly under guard. “You can go there at 
any time and see the guard,” he said. “I have 
seen it myself.” 

Possibly this story is exaggerated, but none 
the less it shows that official precautions are 
being taken to prevent the region from becom- 
ing depopulated. 

If a clan chief dies away from home his re- 
mains are brought back secretly. If he dies at 
some distance the corpse may be mummified 
by smoke-drying, or it may be temporarily 
buried and the bones dug up and brought back 
later. (In the southeast only the skull is 


brought back.) The temporary burial place is 
kept as secret as possible. In the north they 
say this secrecy is maintained so that the chief’s 
remains will not be dug up and carried off. In 
the southeast they say it is to prevent workers 
of black magic or diviners employing the 
water-gazing method from eating parts of the 
corpse or otherwise using them as medicine. 
(Why this one class of diviners was singled out, 
we could not learn.) 

Death and Burial of Loma Gian Chiefs. 
From a man who witnessed the death and burial 
of a Loma clan chief, we have the following 
account of the proceedings: 

When it is apparent that a chief s last illness 
is upon him, he is taken to the sick bush. This 
may be only a temporary structure built for 
the occasion behind his own house or inside or 
near the compound. A strong fence surrounds 
this to keep people at a distance. No one may 
enter this sick bush except the chief’s head doc- 
tor and his advisers. A consultation is held to 
decide which of the chiefs older wives is to 
come in to care for him. The one chosen is 
made to swear on the most powerful medicines 
that she will reveal nothing of what she sees or 
hears under penalty of severest torture and 
death. 

When the chief is dead, the soft organs are 
removed from his body. The assembled old 
people and doctors keep such parts as they de- 
cide upouj vSome to be eaten, some to be put 
into strong medicine of a beneficial nature. The 
rest are interred secretly. The body is then laid 
on a scaffold in the hut and mummified over a< 
slow fire. 

The death is kept as secret as possible. If any- 
one inquires where the chief is, he is told, “He 
has gone walking to another country.” For- 
merly the war leader often ordered a “small 
war” to be made so that when the time came 
for an announcement of the death it could be 
said, “He went to war and died.” 

(Among the Mano the saying that the clan 
“father” has “gone into the water” is not un- 
usual. There is a Mano tradition concerning the 
aged father of Gompa who disappeared one 
day. Three days later his knife and chain were 
found at the edge of a deep pool. To this day 
a huge bombax tree is pointed out as having 
grown from the stick that was planted in his 
honor at the entrance to the Poro Bush, in lieu 
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of the growing stick customarily planted on the 
grave of a big man.) 

During the time that the death is being kept 
secret, the paraphernalia for the big funeral 
feast is being collected — cattle, sheep, goats, 
dried game and fish, gin, foodstuffs, and pow- 
der “to make a noise of mourning.” This may 
require anywhere from a few months to the 
better part of a year. When everything is in 
readiness, the people are awakened one morn- 
ing by the “startling” news that the chief is 
dead. Thereupon the populace go wild with 
grief and abandon themselves to lamentation, 
each trying to outdo the others. 

The funeral follows later in the day with 
much ceremony. No details were given us, ex- 
cept that the chief is buried in a straight posi- 
tion in a niche dug into the side of a deep grave 
some distance from the bottom. The niche is 
closed up, and then the goods to be buried with 
the chief — bottles of gin, cloth, utensils, and 
other things — are placed in the grave. 

Burial of Gbunde Clan Chiefs. The follow- 
ing information on the death and burial of 
Gbunde clan cliefs is reproduced as nearly as 
possible in the words of our informant. 

When a paramount chief dies he does not die, for 
no Gbunde paramount chief can die like ordinary 
people. He dies in war. In order that this may appear 
so, cause for starting a war will be given by one of the 
chiefs sons or nephews.®® He will go to another town 
or clan — preferably the latter — and cut with a ma- 
chete a relative of the big man [chief] there, a family 
head, or even the big man himself, or he may set the 
town afire. It is necessary to keep the death a secret 
so that the town chiefs may be sounded out before 
this provocation is given, as to whether or not they 
will give their support in the coming war. Also be- 
cause, if the neighboring clans learn of it, they will be 
expecting war and making ready to meet or even 
forestall the invaders by attacking first. When the 
provocation has been given, war follows. 

When peace has been established and all is ready 
for the big feast, the Big Devil of the Poro comes to 
town. All the women hide themselves. The cult mem- 
bers come together. The Big Devil laments for the 
deceased and plays the cult music for its dead at his 
bier. Then the Poro master goes back to his Bush. 

Upon his departure shooting begins and the town- 
crier announces the death of the chief. Everybody 
rushes to the chief’s compound, begins to cry and 

®*See also pp. 337. 

’"The natives use the term “paramount chief” ra- 
ther loosely to indicate any clan chief. For the distinc- 
tion, see p. 168. 


waE and dance the death dance for big chiefs. The 
news goes to other towns, whose people also come 
rushing to the place of death and join in the mourning. 

In the case of which I speak, the grave was about 
12 feet deep, with a niche scooped out at one side 
[as noted above]. This niche was lined with cloth, 
the corpse laid in it, and the opening closed in front. 
In the bottom of the grave were placed about a hun- 
dred cloths, clay and iron pots, utensils, cola nuts, and 
food. Next, timbers were set up in the bottom of the 
grave and mats placed on top of them to form a roof 
.to keep the earth from falling into the space below, 
as the grave was filled in. This space is called the 
chiefs house. [“Palace,” our informant first put it.] 
In this palace-chamber, the chiefs spirit stays until the 
seventh day, which is chicken-killing day, the day of 
the small funeral feast. 

On that day, each relative comes to the grave with 
a fowl — preferably a white cockerel. All these rela- 
tives stand in a circle around the grave, each holding 
his fowl. The head of their family (which is also that 
of the dead chief) cuts the throat of each fowl in turn, 
lets some of its blood drop on the grave, then throws 
it on the ground behind the person who brought it. 
As the fowl is not yet dead, it staggers and flutters 
around before expiring. This is a very tense moment 
for the one who brought it, for if it dies feet upward 
it is a sign that the clan father’s spirit has accepted it 
and that all is right between the spirit and the giver. 
But if it dies in any other position there is something 
still to be settled between the spirit and this relative. 
All present begin crying insulting taunts at him [our 
equivalent for “Shame on you for coming here when 
you know you have sinned against him”]. He must 
pick up the rejected fowl and take it home, where he 
tries to appease the offended spirit. Then he comes 
back with another to sacrifice. When all or nearly all 
have finally been accepted, the relatives return to their 
homes and dress and cook the fowls as part of the 
funeral feast. 

If one or more cannot get the spirit to accept their 
fowls, it is considered necessary to go to another 
grave, or sometimes more than one, to try there, as it 
may be some spirit other than that of the dead chief 
which is offended. If the fowl is accepted by the other 
grave, then one comes back to that of the chief. [Our 
informant had seen an instance in which this had 
worked well.] 

It is not necessary for the unlucky one to make all 
these attempts on the day of the funeral feast. But one 
must keep on finding fowls and trying until one’s 
offering is accepted by the paramount chief’s grave. 

On this feast day the stones are set up on and 

’^This information must be understood to apply to 
the days before the Government was in control of the 
hinterland. 
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around the grave. Under the one at its head is buried 
a spear or a gun that belonged to the chief. 

I have never seen nor been able to learn that people 
were killed and buried with a paramount chief to 
accompany his spirit to the next world. Nor have I 
heard that any living were buried with him. 

In these times, if the body is to be preserved for 
only a short time, the soft organs are removed arid gin 
is poured in the nostrils, mouth, and body cavity of 
the corpse. If for a longer time, he is given a tem- 
porary burial by setting him in a hole in an upright 
position. But the old way was to remove the soft 
organs and smoke-dry or mummify the corpse.” 

Death and Burial of Gio Clan Chiefs. The 
following account came from an elderly Gio 
town chief for whom we paid a fine in order 
that he might be free to tell us many things for 
many days. He never came back after that first 
morning! 

When a great paramount chief is in his last sick- 
ness, no women are allowed to see him. Only zo peo- 
ple, his oldest son, and his oldest brother can go iiear 
him. If he wishes to show his son his strong medicines 
and tell him their secrets and how he got rich, all 
others must leave. He and the son will be alone. 
When he dies it must be kept secret. There must be 
no mourning. Even if all his wives find it out they 
must mourn quietly to themselves; they must be care- 
ful not to let others see or hear until all the people 
are told of his death. If he dies outside his own town 
in a farm or half-town he is brought in secredy. If 
necessary a fence is built around the place where his 
body is kept in order to keep people away. If the 
funeral is not to be held for some time, people are told 
’ that he has gone to another town on a walk. 

We heard from other men, assembled in 
Paramount Chief Tapi’s palaver house, that the 
grave of a clan chief must be long, wide, and 
deep, with a niche dug into one side at the bot- 
tom. This niche must be of a size to allow the 
chief’s remains to lie on his bed, if he has one 
patterned after those of the coast. Otherwise, 
the niche must be able to accommodate 
“plenty” cloths laid on the floor and leave 
enough room for the spirit to flutter about. 

Death and Burial of Tie Clan Chiefs. When 
the last illness of a Tie clan chief or bio, is upon 
him his head wife and one of his brothers go 
into his house to take over full care of him. It 
he has no brothers the head of his family as- 
sumes the responsibility. All other persons 
must keep out. When it becomes apparent that 
he cannot live much longer, three of the town s 


chief men are called. They remain with him 
until the end. After he has expired they lay 
him on a mat and cover his corpse with a clean 
cloth. Then one of them sits at the entrance to 
the fence surrounding the house, another at the 
door, and the third inside the house. The 
town’s elders are secretly called and asked to 
send runners secretly to buy powder for the 
shooting at the announcement of his death and 

to get materials for the funeral feast.^ 

Meanwhile, the three old men continue to sit 
at their respective posts throughout the day to 
greet any passer-by or inquirer as to the bio s 
condition. The man inside the door, imitating 
as nearly as he can the voice of the deceased 
bio^ makes faint reply, giving assurance that all 
is going as well as may be expected with one of 
his years. From time to time the head wife 
pounds her mortar to help in the deception. 
“They are making medicine to rub on him, 
the gate-sitter blandly tells the world. On the 
morning of the fourth day after his demise, the 
people are awakened by shooting and drum- 
ming. The town-crier announces the death, as 
in the north. On this day a small feast is made, 
followed by the big one six to eight days later, 

if possible. ^ ^ , 

The burial, inside the house m which he has 
died, takes place secretly at night before the 
public announcement. The grave is stamped 
very hard and all traces of it effaced as nearly 
as possible. 

Burial of Town Chiefs. From the same Gio 
town chief mentioned above we secured the 
following information of the burial of town 
chiefs. 

“A town chief is buried at night. He may say 
where he wants to be buried. If he does^ not ask to be 
buried outside he will be buried inside his house. This 
house then will be kept in good repair. It will be a 
refuge for anyone fleeing from any kind of palaver, 
even for a murderer. Anyone who follows the fugi- 
tive inside the house or lays hand on him in there 
must pay a fine of an animal. [The kind was not 
stated; it probably depends upon his ability to pay 
whether a goat or a sheep or a head of cattle is ex- 
acted.] This must be sacrificed to the spirit of the 
chief at the grave in the house. The town’s big men 
will eat the meat. It is the same with the house of the 
big clan chief.’* 

The father of the present chief of the town 
of Zorzor (Gbunde) was buried in the house m 
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which he had lived and on the bed in which he 
and his wives, each in turn, had slept. The pres- 
ent chief lives in that house, which he may 
never leave for another. If he were to do so 
“his father would come to him and ask. Why 
did you leave me alone.^’ Then he would be 
troubled very much.” A fire is always kept 
burning in the house so that the dead chief “will 
never be cold.” 

Town chiefs in Tie are usually buried beside 
their houses. We saw one such grave there and 
another in Konibo. Each was surrounded by a 
low fence of stout hardwood sticks. 

Burial of a Mano Town Chief. The follow- 
ing are the particulars regarding the sickness 
and death of a powerful and influential Mano 
town chief. 

Wemagofa was a big chief and warrior. He fought 
against the Government during the war of subjugation, 
but because of his ability he was pardoned and left in 
power. He became ill and was ill a long time in a 
small shelter to the north of his compound. Various 
%o people made medicine. They carried him to a 
neighboring town where they made further medicine. 
When he saw that he got no better he asked his people 
to take him home to die. 

They took him home and for two days he lay in 
his own medicine house, inside his own compound, 
and died there. Only the Ki-Qhuo-la men, the big 
men of the Ki-La Society,®® of which Wemagofa was a 
member, were allowed inside the compound. No 
women could even come near. Ordinarily, women 
could enter the enclosure, but not this hut, which was 
Wemagofa’s medicine hut. All women were herded 
into the chiefs other house, the “big house.” They 
could not even come out to cook or to wash — only 
to go to the toilet. His own son could see him only 
by permission of the Ki-Gbuo 4 a men. 

His death occurred at six in the evening. He lay 
in state for twenty-four hours, during which time only 
society members knew he was dead. He was buried 
secretly the next evening, as we later learned. Then 
it was announced to the Government official at Ganta 
that he was dead, and the hour for the funeral was set 
for noon of the next day. When all the people had 
assembled, we were told that Wemagofa had been 
buried the night before. There was much palaver 
over the inheritance. There were about forty women, 
most of them paid for. Few had any children. 

His son and heir could not give us permission to 
see the grave, but he asked permission of the old men. 
They finally agreed to let us see it. 

The grave was inside the medicine hut, the spot 

See pp. 304 fl. ' . 


where he had died. It was level with the door and 
covered with mats. A fire was burning in the center 
of the hut. Three chiefs went in with us, besides the 
heir and the oldest son. They took up the mats and 
showed us the outline of the grave, barely discernible 
as a dat, recently tamped, rectangular section of the 
door at the west side of the hut, about 6 by 2 feet. 
The hut was otherwise empty. Externally, it was the 
same as the other huts. There were two doors, one 
facing south, one north toward the palaver kitchen 
at the center of the compound. It was said that the 
old men would always keep this hut in perfect repair 
and that no woman would ever go near it. 

One of Wemagofa’s sons who was away at the time 
of his father’s death could not return until the fourth 
day, because there must be no wailing until the fourth 
day. Four months later, there was a big public feast 
and what we would call a celebration. 

Funeral of a Sapa Town Chief A note on the 
funeral of a town chief in the Pudu section of 
the Sapa was given us by a missionary who was 
present. 

The people were assembled at the grave, which 
extended east and west. The body was lowered with 
the head at the west end so that it could see the rising 
sun. If it faces west, the spirit will go from whence it 
cannot return, become a sort of Wandering Jew that 
can never be reborn and come back to earth. [This is 
also said to be the belief in Half-Grebo.] A doctor 
then addressed the spirit of the dead chief, not at the 
grave, but at the Hill of the Dead, which he faced. 
All the virtues and remembered good deeds of the 
departed were recited; the spirit was implored not to 
return and do mischief, or take anyone to its abode 
on the Hill. The goods to accompany the spirit were 
then put into the grave and it was filled in. 

If a Pudu town chief dies in another country, 
he need not be brought back home to be buried. 
In Tie it is necessary to bring the body home, 
according to an old man to whom the para- 
mount chief referred the question. 

Position in Burial. The extended position 
seems to be the general one for burial in all the 
tribes, though for particular reasons the flexed 
seems occasionally to be employed. Both the 
Gbunde and Loma maintained that the latter is 
the manner in which the dead of the Kisi tribe 
are “put in the ground.” 

According to a nephew of the paramount 
chief whose seat is at Zolowo (Loma) it was 
formerly customary to tie the legs and lash the 
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arms of all but important persons close to the 
body ‘'so that the grave-hole could be made as 
small as possible.” A few of the Mano claimed 
to have seen this done, the bones (joints?) of 
the corpse having first been broken, the limbs 
flexed and tied, the corpse then buried in a sit- 
ting posture, facing eastward.^^ Neel states 
that the Loma living in some sections of French 
Guinea are reported to break the lower limbs 
(joints only?) of the dead in order that they 
might be laid on the upper part of the body, 
thus making the digging of large graves un- 
necessary. 

Throughout the north the long axis of the 
grave runs, theoretically, east and west, so that 
the feet of the deceased may be at the eastern 
end. In practice, most of the graves seem to be 
dug in the direction which is best suited to 
the locality. 

According to informants in Half-Grebo and 
Sapa both sexes were formerly buried alike, 
either lying extended on a mat or sitting on a 
stool or native chair. (Some of the wealthier 
Gio men were also buried in the latter position, 
as were the chiefs.) A “house” of sticks closely 
set together — often in wigwam shape — was 
erected over the body, and the sticks well cov- 
ered with leaves to prevent the earth from com- 
ing in contact with it. Sometimes the “house” 
was formed of hewn Musanga smithii slabs 
supported by sticks. (Half-Grebo.) 

A number of tribes bury their dead lying on 
the left side. The Sapa say that “when the per- 
son is reborn the right arm will be weak if lain 
upon in the grave.” The Mano and Gio say the 
right hand must be left free to use. 

“The right hand is the hand used for work, 
for eating, for holding the knife and weapons. 
It must be free so the person can defend himself 
in the grave. The left hand is used only for so- 
so work — for blowing the nose, for holding 
leaves when one goes to the latrine, for holding 
the penis while urinating.” 

The Tic and Konibo also bury their dead in 
this position, but they could give no reason for 
doing so. The Half-Grebo bury them flat on 
the back. 

Objects Put in and on Graves. Grave fur- 
nishings buried with the individual or put on 
top of his grave depend, naturally, upon the 

^^Neel, 1913, p. 458. 


amount of his possessions and the position he is 
expected to have in the spirit world. To secure 
influence there, he must bring along a fine dis- 
play of goods. 

Sometimes a man specifies before his death 
what he wishes to have with him. A grave we 
passed in Tie had a tree growing on it, with a 
brass kettle standing near by. Both had been 
placed there as requested by the deceased dur- 
ing his last illness. 

“If a woman has borne many children to her 
husband and has helped him much, she is given 
plenty cloth in her grave. If not, and she has 
humbugged [made trouble for] him besides, 
she may get only one or two cloths and mats, 
or only mats.” (Gio.) 

Custom seems to vary with regard to the 
mutilation of articles put on the dead or buried 
with them. The Kpelle say that all garments 
given the dead are “killed,” which means they 
are torn.^^ Similarly, in Mano: “Everything 
put on the dead and all that is given to them in 
the grave is killed [by breaking or cutting] so 
it can go to Go pa [God’s town]. If they are 
not killed they cannot get there. Then the 
person for whom they are intended will be 
poor. This will anger him so much that he 
will see to it that all he has left is spoiled or 
destroyed and lost to his heirs.” (Women 
were not considered by informants to be able 
to avenge themselves for such neglect.) 

On the other hand, Paramount Chief Wuo 
and his assembled elders affirmed that “one can- 
not cut or break things to ‘kill’ them.” 

The Loma also cut or tear cloth and clothing 
buried with the dead, but they assert that this 
is not done to kill it. 

At the burial of a woman in Gbunde, we saw 
no evidence of such a practice. Neither the 
cloths nor the mats had been cut or even torn 
a bit at the edges. Nor were the cooking pot 
and two basins broken nor holes made in them. 
We did not see the bottom of a brass kettle, but 
so far as we could judge, this vessel also was 
intact. The Gbunde stated: “Whatever is put 
into the graves of the, dead is not broken, torn, 
or cut. We do not kill things; they have no 
spirit. But what is put on top of graves we do 
break or tear, so that the things will not be 
taken by strangers.” 

Westermann, 1921, p. 191. 


*®See also, above, p. 251. 
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Several explanations were given in Gio: 

“All things put in and on top of graves are 
killed so they can go where Abi [old Gio term 
for God] is. If they are not killed they cannot 
reach there. But this killing is different from 
the killing of persons. It is killing in the sense 
of tearing or breaking. Of killing persons, we 
say ye fm zb [he person kills] ; but of things put 
in or on graves, we say: so ps [he cloth 

tears], ye se pB [ht mat tears], ye bo wi [h.t pot 
breaks].” 

“If we do not cut, tear, or break the object, 
some people who are poor and naked, who cry 
because they do not have these things, will be 
approached while they sleep by the spirit of 
the dead one, who says, ‘Why you can do so? 
Why you no go die? Look me, first time I get 
not’ing, but de time I die, dey give me plenty 
clothes. You no see dem on me?’ ” 

At Towai Town (Gio), they said: “If the 
things are not cut, torn, or broken, the spirit 
says, ‘They don’t want to be rid of me; these 
things are the same as I had. They are not cut 
or broken so I cannot take them. If I go to 
Abi’s town with them, I will be asked? “What 
you doing here? You have things still as you 
had. Go back.’” So the spirit will hang around 
troubling people.” 

In the southeast the idea of killing is absent, 
so far as we could learn. 

“When we spoil thing on graves,” the Half- 
Grebo told us, “we say njoi [to break] or tschena 
[to tear], never olale [to kill].” The Sapamake 
the same distinction, saying wa [to break] or 
tschena^ rather than doba [to kill] . The Tic say 
that they cut only cloth put into graves. “This 
is not to kill it but to prevent theft.” 

In Gbunde and Loma all cloths to be put on 
the dead or interred with them are first exam- 
ined and the number of strips counted. If the 
number is even, one strip is cut off to make the 
number uneven. Otherwise the spirit cannot 
go to the spirit town of the freemen but must 
go to that of the slaves. (The basis for this be- 
lief could not be explained.) If the deceased is 
a young person, the parents keep this strip to 
make a bracelet for the next child born to them. 
“When the spirit of the dead child sees this on 
the infant’s wrist he will recognize the cloth for 
his own and will not kill and take the infant.’’ 


If the parents of £he deceased are not living the 
strip is kept by the oldest paternal uncle or by 
a brother or sister. When a mother dies it goes 
to a daughter a father’s strip goes to his heir. 

The Half-Grebo and Sapa tear a strip from 
the piece of cloth used to bandage the eyes of 
the dead. This is given to a hunter, who uses it 
as medicine. When he wears it “no animal can 
see him.” 

Besides the objects placed on graves at the 
time of burial, others, of a sacrificial nature, are 
placed there later from time to time. The graves 
of chiefs and big men seen in Half-Grebo were 
the best examples of the former; those in 
Gbunds, of the latter. The few graves we saw 
in Sapa and Tic had little on them, possibly 
owing to the disturbances of the last few years. 
Since in most instances we had no means of dis- 
tinguishing what was put on at the time of 
interment, and what later, we merely note some 
of the objects seen on graves in different sec- 
tions (figs. 36, g; 37, f, g,h). 

Gbunde. On an infant’s grave we saw every- 
thing that had belonged to the child, including 
clothing and the pots in which its food had 
been cooked. According to Gbunde and Loma 
informants, this is customary in the case of all 
infants. A hunter’s grave had a small headstone 
with Kisi pennies stuck into the ground on each 
side of it and a small elephant’s tusk half-buried 
in the earth. On another grave were pots 
(whole ones) “for the spirits to take.” 

Loma. From Zorzor to the last Loma town 
we visited, many of the graves along the ways 
near the towns were surrounded by logs of 
Musanga smithiL On graves seen at the town 
of Bokesa there was an abundance of Kisi pen- 
nies stuck into the ground near all the foot and 
headstones. Two newer graves, each with only 
a single stone, also had such “pennies”; in addi- 
tion, one had a pot, the other a basin. Both ves- 
sels were old and worn and useless. The 
mounds of both these graves had a heavy cov- 
ering of sand mixed with clay, and a plentiful 
supply of feathers from recently killed fowls. 

In the town of Nekehuzu there was an oval 
grave of some 12 by 20 feet. (Several persons 
were said to lie buried in it.) Stones were set 
upright all around the edge of it; flat stones cov- 
ered the enclosed surface (fig. 37, g). (There 


^See also p. 250. 




was a similar but smaller one in the first Gbunde 
town we saw.) Outside, around the upright 
stones, was a brown clay bank rubbed with 
white clay, which served as a seat for the local 
men. Lying on the stones were the lock and 
barrel of a gun, a smith’s anvil-hammer; a quan- 
tity of Kisi pennies twisted together to form 
bundles. 

Mono. A yomig man had had his mother 
buried in front of his house. Upright stones 
surrounded the grave, and around the stones 
were logs. “I loved my mother plenty, plenty, 
so 1 put the logs there to sit on and think of 
her,” he explained. In another Mano town we 
saw similar logs put around a grave for the same 
purpose. 

At the town of Busi, there lay on the new 
grave of an old man an old pot, some food, his 
fly-brush, and powdered bark of the sasswood 
tree. This last was to catch and kill the person 
who had brought about the old man’s death by 
bewitching him. 

Half^Grebo, Here and there we saw graves 
of important people at the side of paths not far 
from town. Thatch roofs supported by slen- 
der posts had been erected over them. Cloth 
stretched between the posts formed side and 
back walls; the front was left open. These 
structures and their contents were strongly 
reminiscent of booths at a fair. 

Inside a typical booth of this sort in the 
Palepo town of Kana there hung from the front 
roofplate a white enamel basin, a mirror, a. top 
hat, and a plate. Farther back hung a cloth, a 
raincoat (directly over the grave mound), a 
hand towel, a bath towel, and a head of trade 
tobacco. On the grave mound was an old gal- 
vanized bucket with a hole in the bottom, and 
before the mound stood a trade chest. This 
was covered with a cloth, on which lay two 
decomposed bananas, a snail-shell snuff con- 
tainer, a perfume bottle, a small empty tin, 
pieces of broken mirror, a saucer, a bottle full 
of colored fluid, and the canine tooth of a 
monkey. Before the chest, half imbedded in the 
ground, were seven empty gin bottles set in a 
row. Parallel to this was a second row made up 
of a drinking mug and a broken cup flanked by 
empty gin bottles. Four more empty gin bot- 
tles formed a third row. A powdered substance 
we could not identify was strewn over the 
ground. 


Taking Farewell of the Dead. Farewells 
are said twice, the first at the place of mourn- 
ing, the second at the grave (except in Half- 
Grebo). Tie informants had never known fare- 
wells to be said for a woman. 

The first farewell is informal The children 
(especially sons), the head wife, the head of 
the family, bosom friends, and cult members 
who were intimate with the deceased, express 
their devotion and sorrow and give the corpse 
any messages they wish conveyed to the land 
of spirits. 

The parting words at the grave are more for- 
mal. They are spoken by the head of the fam- 
ily before or after the corpse has been lowered 
into the grave. If the deceased has been a per- 
son of any consequence in a cult, a fellow cult 
member may assist. (Members of the Kele 
in Tie come to take farewell of a brother, but 
they do not seem to conduct the ceremonies.) 
The remarks are similar to those at the informal 
parting, with petitions that the deceased use his 
influence in behalf of the survivors. He is re- 
minded of how kind and good they all were to 
him during his life and is asked not to forget 
them. 

“Whoever killed you, hunt him out, come 
back and kill him. But if no one here has done 
it, then do not return. We are going to make a 
feast for you; a cow will be killed. [There may 
be only sheep or goats available, but an apology 
can be made later.] After we have eaten it, we 
will search out the one who bewitched you and 
avenge you. Help our crops to grow. Help 
the women you leave, whom we are to inherit, 
to be faithful and fruitful.” This and more in 
the same strain is said. 

The extent of this oratory depends upon the 
person’s station. An elderly Tie man told us: 
“A poor man has not much influence in the 
place where forefathers are, because he had so 
little here; so our words to him are few.” 

The Funeral Feast. It is customary for the 
family to go to a woman’s grave three days 
after the burial, and to a man’s on the fourth 
day (“two sleeps” and “three sleeps,” respec- 
tively) and there announce to the departed that 
a funeral feast will be given. For ordinary per- 
sons this is set for the seventh day following. 
A small sacrifice is made on the grave at the 
time of the announcement. The feast for a rich 
man may be promised for the next new moon. 
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In this event at least three or four fowls must 
be killed over his grave, and their blood per- 
mitted to fall on the ground at the base of the 
headstone. The very well-to-do may take sheep 
and goats, besides the fowls, and do the same 
with them; then go back to town and kill a bul- 
lock. This is necessary in order to release the 
spirit from the necessity of staying in the 
grave.^^ Since all of these offerings are eaten 
after they have been thus sacrificed to the spirit 
in the grave, the occasion amounts to a small 
feast to placate the spirit until the formal feast 
can take place. It is often referred to as the 
“small feast.” 

Before this first feast is eaten the host often 
apologizes to the spirit for its meagerness, even 
when there is a bullock and much rice and palm 
wine or gin. (Gio.) 

The Sapa say that neither they nor the Bassa 
eat rice as part of this feast, because “rice makes 
people laugh [feel happy].” We did not hear 
of any other food being taboo for funeral 
feasts. 

In the north this feast is eaten in the quarter 
or section of the town in which the deceased 
lived; in Sapa it is held in the place where he 
died, if possible. In Half-Grebo a feast for 
one killed in battle was given outside the town. 
The feast is always accompanied by some 
“play” — drumming and dancing- — to let the 
spirit know that it is being honored.^® “This 
will make it feel happy and well inclined 
toward people.” In Tie the gls [leader of the 
Gle Association] lines up all the men present 
on one side and the women on the other, and 
dances between them. The others may then 
dance as they see fit. 

In Sapa the bauwao comes and makes medi- 
cine, some of which is strewn on the paths near 
the town, to prevent the spirit from troubling 
people. 

If anything remains from the feast a bit is 
put on the grave. The rest is taken to a cleared 
space in the forest and there thrown away 
where no one will be likely to find it. (Tie.) 

"For further information on the religious signifi- 
cance of the feast, see p. 327. 

^The custom of making a public display of the 
personal property of the dead man in connection with 
the feast, as was formerly done in the southern Cam- 
eroun, seems not to be known among these people. 
The possessions are brought out later, on the day 


This releasing feast must be given for each 
individual; collective feasts cannot be made, 
even though a number of people die at about 
the same time. If such a feast were collective, 
how would the dead know for whom this or 
that had been killed or cooked, or to whom 
it was offered? They would quarrel among 
themselves, disputing as to which part was for 
each, and each claiming all. That would be 
hard on the living, who would in the end be 
greatly troubled by their dead. (Gio.) The 
second, or big feast may sometimes be collec- 
tive.^'^ 

The Big Feast. The second or big feast, 
with its accompanying ‘‘play,” is a final leave- 
taking, a celebration to speed the parting spirit, 
and at the same time to wind up all its earthly 
affairs. When it is over, the spirit can go to its 
own county to stay.^® 

Though this feast is promised to the spirit on 
a given d^ay, usually not later than the next new 
moon, it may in fact be postponed for any 
length of time. The feast for a big man is de- 
layed in proportion to the importance of the 
occasion. Since family pride and honor are in- 
volved, it must be as big as the relatives jointly 
can make it. In Tie it is customary for the head 
wife of an important man who has died also to 
make a feast, to which she invites all the other 
women of the town if possible. If there are too 
many she invites whom she wishes. Months 
may be required to assemble and prepare the 
food which is used for these grand celebrations. 

Women and children, being of less conse- 
quence, usually receive smaller feasts than men. 
But for a big women’s cult leader or the head 
wife of a rich man the feast may be as elaborate 
as any. 

For the poor householder, not only the rela- 
tives, but others “who have a good heart” will 
contribute. In Tie fellow members of the Kek 
cult®® who are not related to the dead man 
may duplicate whatever the relatives contrib- 
ute, regardless of what it is — perhaps four or 
five goats or a bullock. 

when the division of the inheritance is made. See 
p. 421. 

^•^See p. 314. 

*^See below, p. 263. ’^^See also pp. 327 ff. 

^®For burials of two cult women, see above, p. 249 
ff., and below 263 fi. 

®®See 313. 



■ DEATH AND BURIAL CUSTOMS 


Sometimes it is years before a poor family 
can get a feast ready. An instance was reported 
to us in Gbunds of a certain warrior who had 
been a great fighter. He had made war against 
another town and been defeated and was forced 
to pay damages. When he died leaving the debt 
still unpaid, his son continued to make pay- 
ments as he was able. By the time he had fin- 
ished paying the debt, and had in addition as- 
sembled what was considered necessary for his 
father’s big feast, he was an old man. 

We encountered another instance of long 
delay at Pandamai (Gbunds). The chief, a man 
between fifty-five and sixty years old, had just 
made the big feast for his mother who had died 
when he was a young man. The exact location 
of her grave was not even known to him, or to 
anyone else. The feast had to be given at the 
spot where the grave was thought to be! 

The evening before the celebration is to take 
place the proper person goes to the grave to 
pour a libation upon it and to give notice to the 
spirit to be in readiness for the occasion. The 
next morning a sacrifice of boiled rice, fowl, 
and meat is put on the grave. After this the big 
feast and its accompanying revelry may begin. 
This may last for several days. ‘The people sit 
on the path beside the grave for two days, 
eating and drinking and making big play.” 
(Gbunde.) 

Unlike the small feast, the big one may be a 
collective affair in some of the tribes. Some 
time before our arrival at Pandamai one such 
feast had been made for all the town’s dead 
who had not yet been so honored. The Tie 
said that they also made collective feasts. The 
Sapa and Half-Grebo, however, had never 
heard of this being done. A special collective 
feast may also be made for spirits of the poor 
who have little or no expectancy of individual 
feasts. This is apparently acceptable to the 
spirits. 

Sometimes an old man, feeling that he is 
about to die, will call a ds man (doctor) and 
pay him to summon all the spirits of relatives 
killed in war or by animals or accident or other 
means for whom no feast has been made. These 
spirits are then harangued to “stand behind” 
the household or family totem. A “fine sacri- 
fice” is made for them, which takes the place of 
the two feasts customarily made, (Gio.) 

^ A bucket or an iron pot or a goat is equal to one 
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The Funeral Feast for a Woman of 
Minor Rank. The following account by a na- 
tive man of his mother’s death and burial is just 
as he told it to us. We include it here, rather 
than under “Burials,” because of the detail with 
which the funeral feast is reported, 

A man was cutting my father’s farm. One day he 
said my father did him bad. He called my mother; 
they went to the French side. [Neither was a native 
of French territory.] I do not know why my mother 
went with him. They were there one year. My father 
went there to talk the palaver. When they finished 
talking, they agreed to return, but my mother said she 
wanted to cut a farm on the French side so she could 
supply herself and her “man” with food. My father 
reluctantly agreed, because he did not have rice enough 
to feed them. He thought I would not agree. 

So my mother said, “Let me go and talk to my son 
to see if he agrees.” I did not agree, but suggested 
that my mother and the man come to live in Gompa 
to make their farm. My mother did not agree to come 
to Gompa. My father finally agreed for them to live 
another farm season on the French side. Then I went 
to Monrovia with a white man. 

When I returned, two weeks passed when my fa- 
ther had news that my mother was sick. He came and 
told me to go to see her. I went the following day. 
She was already dead — had died the night before and 
was buried before I got there. 

She was not sick long. The people said that one 
day her leg hurt her; the next day that leg was well, 
but the other one hurt. Her heart hurt her. Then she 
broke out with smallpox. (Smallpox was present in 
the town.) The vesicles did not break but were ab- 
sorbed; then she died. She had a constricting pain in 
her chest. I think the people lied, because smallpox 
vesicles are not absorbed in two days. I think someone 
poisoned her as soon as they saw that she was sick. 
They had already buried her when I arrived. 

I accused them of poisoning her and demanded that 
the man pay. That is the way we do. If people entice 
a person away from home they are liable to pay, just 
as a husband pays for his wife’s death — twenty cloths 
or one cow or four pounds.®^ The man said he had no 
money. He wanted to go and stay with my father 
and become a pawn and work for him. 

He came to stay with my father and said, “If I go 
anywhere, you may bring suit for debt,” binding him- 
self thus to my father. He stayed three weeks, then 
ran away to the French side again. 

My father said,- “All right, let this year finish before 
I go there.” At present, he is there; has been there 
three months. He will sue the man through the chief 
in whose territory he has taken refuge, 
cloth or four shillings. See also pp. 414-15. 
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We made sacrifice at my father’s home. You see, 
when a person dies away from home, he [his spirit] 
doesn’t stay there, he goes home. A man stays in the 
place he dies three days; a woman, four days — then 
goes home. 

My mother was a small [unimportant] zo. Two 
zd*s and all the women [Sands initiates] went into the 
house to sing.®® They beat tortoise shells and sang all 
night long. It was in my father’s house. The house 
my mother lived in was broken. One woman sang, 
long yi;” all answered, “He long no yi.” The 
meaning of these words is a secret of the woman’s 
[Sande] society. They sang other songs I do not know. 

The next morning when we killed the goat all 
people could see. They assembled in the public space 
in my father’s quarters in town. One place where my 
grandfather made some medicine and put it in the 
ground, marking the place with several stones — one 
big one like a headstone, other smaller ones in an oval 
joining it. No one is buried there. At this place, in 
the center of a courtyard surrounded by the houses, 
we made the sala- [sacrifice]. 

My father’s big brother stood and talked the pa- 
laver. He said, “Anything you had here, we will take 
care of it. If you go, and we do not kill anything, you 
will say, ‘Oh, I have no people, they killed nothing for 
me!’ I will kill a goat, a duck, four chickens. While 
we live here let us see good palaver. Let our crops 
grow well. When we cut farm and plant something, 
let it grow well. Whatever things we need, let us 
manage to get them.” 

Then turning to the women present, he said, “The 
palaver reaches you. Do your part.” Then the women 
went back into the same house and talked with the 
spirit, but no man could hear what they said — only 
women initiates [Sande]. 

When the women finished, all again assembled at 
the place of worship. They killed the goat and duck 
and four chickens, letting the blood run into the oval 
enclosed by stones. The older men of the family 
brought their own medicines (not the private medi- 
cines that no one else may even see), such as yini 
[smith’s hammer], some medicine tied with string, 

See p. 288. 


some in black-deer horns, some in goat horns, some in 
small elephant tusks. All the medicine was placed on 
a fanner on the ground beside the stones. Each man 
took some of the mingled blood on the ground inside 
the stones and smeared his medicine with it, address- 
ing the medicine as he did so, with some such remark 
as, “We must see good palaver,” or “Let us prosper.” 
Then they cooked the meat and plenty of rice. All 
people were invited to eat, including strangers. We 
called the drummers to sing, dance, and fire guns. 

When the food was cooked, before any was divided 
to be eaten, a portion of each was taken and mixed 
all together with some of the palm oil, and my father’s 
sister’s son took it and sprinkled it over the stones and 
over the medicine, saying, “Here is your part of the 
food.” A certain leaf, nve la IFiper umbellatum\ was 
cut and laid in the road at a short distance from town 
— at the spot where the traveler first sees the town 
when approaching it. They call this spot the “road 
head.” My father’s big brother’s son took part of the 
food and put it on top of the leaves in the road. 
Addressing the departed spirit, he said, “Here is your 
part of the rice.” 

When this ceremony was finished they began to 
divide the rice and all persons ate. Drummers were 
present who sang and danced. 

I fired guns and danced and so on. My mother’s 
people were present and brought plenty of rice and 
two of the chickens. The people said, “This palaver 
we made today is small. When one year passes we 
will make a really big sacrifice.” They will probably 
kill two goats or a sheep. 

Not long ago, a Gbunds paramount chief 
demanded contributions in cash or goods from 
all chiefs under his authority to make the big 
“■good-by play” for his mother. Instead of con- 
tributions he got from all the reply, “You are 
not yet a man if you are not able to do this 
yourself for your mother.” Here again, we see 
a breakdown of the old authority. Not long 
ago, none would have dared to refuse — to say 
nothing of the insulting taunt. 


RELIGION: THE CULTS 

NATIVE RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS 


F or the tribesman, religion includes not 
only the mysteries of life and death, of 
God and man, and the visible universe; but also 
spirits good and bad, monsters, totems, and 
other occult forces like witchcraft and magic 
that may operate through animate or inanimate 
instruments. Expressions of these beliefs are 
seen in numerous cults and societies; and in the 
use of oaths, ordeals, oracles, and divination, 
and of endless medicines for assistance in all of 
life’s undertakings. 

We may state at the outset that in all of 
these concepts the Mandingo influence is nota- 
ble in the north. In the southeast, which for so 
long a time has been in touch, directly or in- 
directly, with foreign ideas from the coast, it 
would be strange if some of these had not per- 
meated and become a part of native cultural 
concepts. 

On all these matters, our information is so 
meager and inadequate that we are reluctant 
even to attempt to deal with them. It should 
be remembered that the tribesman is as reticent 
as we are about making known his innermost 
thoughts, feelings, and experiences. He will do 
this only when his heart glows with friendship 
and esteem, when he feels, “Here is a person 
who understands and can appreciate; who 
knows our language and customs; who is even 
as one of us.” Then, one day, in a confidential 
mood, he will reveal his soul. It can readily be 
seen what an almost hopeless task it was for us 
to get at the facts through the medium of inter- 
preters. They themselves did not sufficiently 
understand the English language to compre- 
hend our inquiries, even if those who had the 
knowledge had been willing to share it. Some 
gaps in our knowledge have been filled in by 
missionaries we met along the way. 

For the Kpclle tribesman, as Westermann 
says: 

Religion is . . . not a sphere separate from, or trans- 
cending, the rest of life’s activities; rather does it 
stand on the same level with these, working through 
the same agencies and striving for the same ends as his 

^Westermann, 1921, p. 174. 


other activities. His world of being does not separate 
itself into a sacred and profane realm, but is a unit in 
the sense that he does not know of an essential differ- 
ence between the profane and the religious. All his 
activities are directed towards the promotion of his 
existence; towards keeping at a distance that which, 
according to his daily experiences, can cause him harm. 
For us, the means employable for this purpose separate 
themselves into the natural and the supernatural, but 
in the concept of the tribesman there exists no such 
demarcation. ... 

If we realize the fact that for the tribesman there 
exists no boundary between the reasonable and the 
unreasonable, between the natural and the supernat- 
ural, even between the possible and the impossible, his 
religious activities will be intelligible according to our 
understanding. If he seeks to gain the favor of a per- 
son by means of friendly persuasion or exhortation, 
we can comprehend it; but when he attempts to do 
the same with a tree or a stone, then it is nonsense for 
us. If he catches a leopard in a trap, we call that sen- 
sible, but when he seeks to appease the dead leopard 
by means of a sacrifice, that appears irrational to us. 
And this irrationalism we call religion, or at least the 
first step towards it. The tribesman does not separate 
the two ways of procedure; for him both are equally 
sensible and purposeful, both equally self-evident,^ 

The tribesman sees all things, including peo- 
ple, as either helpful or harmful. He treats 
them much as he does his medicines: the help- 
ful must be kept favorably inclined by respect- 
ful and considerate treatment and an occasional 
gift; the unfavorably inclined are to be got rid 
of if they cannot be won over. Also, since the 
dead are still part of his society, he treats them 
in the same manner as the living. The “good” 
dead, who may be helpful to him, are humbly 
spoken to and petitioned as living superiors 
would be; gifts are made to them; food and 
drink set out for them as for guests. The “bad” 
dead are disposed of — made harmless by de- 
stroying their bodies in various ways.^ Animals 
and plants are treated in the same way as human 
beings, to make them either helpful or harmless. 

Again Westermann says: 

The religious means or tools of which the tribesman 
makes use are sacrifice and magic. . . . 

*See p. 252. 
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All these practices and convictions® have not arisen 
through his meditation on higher things, but out of his 
daily pressing needs and troubles. They combat the 
enemies which the Negro has most to fear: hunger, 
sickness, death, and their cause: living and dead people. 
They seek those things which are for him the greatest 
possessions: bread, health, and long life. What lies 
outside of this sphere is of small concern to him, and 
therefore does not become the object of his religious 
activities, . , . 

The religious practices of the tribesman are entirely 
cult rites. They have either no connectioil with morals, 
or only the very loosest sort. ... 

The tribesman well knows of moral duties towards 
family and clan members — duties made sacred by their 
ancient origin and by general conviction, but these are 
in no way connected with religion. T^he only point at 
which religion and morals come intd close touch is in 
the concept of God: God is good, he punishes the 
evil-doer and interests himself in the defenseless; he 
does not love the person who does evil. One often 
hears these opinions expressed, but gains the impres- 
sion that they are not deeply rooted and that they 
scarcely ever influence action.* 

We have quoted We^termann at length be- 
cause of the apt way in which he has stated the 

THE 

We shall deal first with the cults, since it is 
in these that the religious life of the tribesman 
centers, is fostered and developed, and given 
opportunity for fullest expression. 

While generalization is necessary in consid- 
ering the cults, it should not be forgotten that 
here, as in other matters concerning native life, 
there is local variation. Also, there is variation 
in different parts of a big tribe. We were told, 
for instance, that in Mano and northern Kpelk, 
the Poro is the same; but in southern Kpdk, it 
differs somewhat from that farther north and 
in French Guinea. We have heard men in our 
own land, discussing the fraternal order to 
which they belong, tell how much easier and 
less expensive it is to join the lodge of some 
particular order in this or that town; how the 
initiation ceremonies are less severe, or ^‘things” 
less strict in one place than in another. This is 
equally true of the local lodges of the Liberian 
hinterland cults. In this connection, we may 
mention the town of Kolon-wi on the Mano- 

®See also pp. 344 ff, 

*Westermann, 1921, pp. 175-77. 


primitive African’s attitude toward his religion. 
The tribesman’s concept of God, as stated near 
the end of the quotation, is similar to ideas we 
heard expressed in Gbunde, Loma, Mano, and 
the southeast. We are of the opinion that these 
ideas have come to the hinterlander through 
Mandingo and Christian influences. Similar 
ones are current in other parts of Africa where 
they were entirely unknown until very re- 
cently. What we wish to stress here is that the 
tribesman’s conduct is influenced only rarely 
by any moral concept. If he sins, it is against 
the community, against other people, or spirits 
who can be appeased or even deceived — not 
against God. 

Some individuals in a group will be of a more 
mystical nature than the rest. They will be the 
most interested and diligent in cult affairs. 
They are the ones to whom Christianity makes 
its appeal. Then again, communities as a whole 
are not equally religious. The number of medi- 
cines and places of sacrifice constitute an index 
to the religious fervor which exists in any 
locality. 


Kpelle border in French Guinea. This town 
was founded by Mano refugees from the Poro’s 
vengeance.^ Here the initiation rites are re- 
puted to be farcical and the discipline ex- 
tremely mild. 

The leading men’s cult of the Gbunds, Loma, 
and Mano is the Poro; that of the women of 
these tribes is the Sande, These are the great 
cults. The Ge and Gio have cults correspond- 
ing to these, but they are much less severe in 
discipline and in their requirements. In this 
respect they seem to be more like the tribes of 
the southeast. 

Both the Poro and Sande cults have been 
studied by men who have had better opportu- 
nities than we, and more adequate time, to se- 
cure the necessary materials. Westermann is 
valuable both for his findings and for his able 
summary of the writings of others. We merely 
give such notes as we were able to obtain. Our 
informants were either themselves members, or 
had “inherited” the information. Several were 

®See p. 24. 
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persons of high standing in the cults. Others 
held office by hereditary right. A number had 
become Christians. But whether Christian or 
not, the very fact that these persons would 
give any information at all about their cults is 
evidence (especially in the north) of the de- 
creasing authority and influence of these insti- 
tutions over the present generation. It is one 
more evidence of the breakdown of the old 
order. 

THE PORO 

During a discussion of the Poro, an Amer- 
ican on the commission surveying the Liberia- 
French Guinea boundary, remarked: '‘This is 
Masonry! Masonry pure and simple. In its or- 
ganization and division of offices, its degrees 
and lodge within lodge, the Poro is Masonry. 
All the secret societies here are lodges within 
the Poro.” Probably his impression was essen- 
tially correct. 

The first question we posed to the best edu- 
cated of the Liberians with whom we talked 
about this cult was countered with, “Are you 
a Mason?” We replied in the negative, and he 
remarked, “Too bad. If you were, I could tell 
you everything. I could take you step by step 
and show you the parallelism between the two 
organizations and many of their practices and 
rites.” 

His definition of the Poro cult is: “Poro 
means ‘earth’ — of the earth, pertaining to or 
having to do with the earth or ground. Just as 
Masonry conveys the idea of working with 
trowels, bricks, stones, and mortar, so Poro has 
to do with the earth.” This is practically the 
same definition given by our Loma informants. 
It is an elaborate modification of earth-mother 
worship. 

The Poro was called “Polo” by most tribes- 
men. In Gbunds its full name is Polo gt %u 
(“Poro thing [society] in”; that is, “in the Poro 
society”). In Mano it is called the B5; or some- 
times, when speaking of the women’s cult, Bw5. 
The term means “to cut” or “a cutting,” and 
refers to the circumcision and excision done in 
the Bush. This is also the name for the men’s 
and women’s cults in Ge and Gio, as given us 

*This^ attitude is being modified by outside influ- 
ences. Wearing of red caps by soldiers and messengers 
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by informants there. That the Mano still retain 
this name for the form of Poro that they have 
taken over from the Kpelk is evidence that 
they, too, once had only the tribal initiation 
rites or circumcision camp. The Poro is much 
more than this. 

According to an informant who himself was 
a %Oy there are two Bushes or grades of the Poro 
initiation school in Mano country (and prob- 
ably in Gbunde and Loma). The first is called 
Kle B5, the circumcision Bush, where the Big 
Devil is neither seen nor heard. A boy who has 
merely been through this ceremony is still 
gboh (uninitiated). The second is called Ge 
Bo, Devil’s Bush, the big Bush, the Poro; here 
the pupil’s skin is cicatrized before the Big 
DevU is seen. 

In Ge and Gio country they do not have this 
second Bush. After a boy has passed through 
the circumcision Bush he is a full-fledged ini- 
tiate. Of this, more will be said below. The 
term, “Bush,” or “Bush school,” is derived 
from the sacred grove in which the novice 
spends his period of initiation. 

The Poro’s color is red, which is called the 
devil’s color. It is the color of blood. For out- 
siders, it is taboo. When one of the mission- 
aries at Ganta (Mano) was about to sew red 
trimmings on the dress of her child, she was 
requested not to do so, since it might be mis- 
understood.® 

The symbol of the Poro and Sande is the 
tof a fhxit (Loma), (a species of Costus of the 
Zingiberaceae family) and the fringed raffia- 
leaflet curtain Loma and Mano; mene, 

Gio), The tofa is used in different positions by 
the two societies. (Gbunde informant.) The 
Poro stretches a vine to which tofa plants and 
smaller or larger sections of the fringed raffia 
curtain are alternately attached; the Sande lays 
tofa plants on the ground. These are the “Keep 
out” signs of the two societies. 

A Loma man explained the meaning of these 
symbols as follows: 

“The Sande have the tofa because its juice is 
very sour. It is not used by the Poro in our 
country. Woman makes life sour for man. The 
palm — both the raffia and the oil — is the sym- 
bol of the men. It signifies wine [palm wine]. 

helped to break down this taboo. 
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This makes man [feel] strong. It is a strong 
thing. It is stronger than all men and over- 
comes them, as the man is stronger than the 
woman and overcomes her.” 

This is probably not the true symbolism, but 
it is interesting. 

The initiation rites are called Polo gt, “the 
things of Poro” (Gbunde). The unini- 
tiated are called kpwoa, “outsiders” (Gbunde); 
kpnjoolo wai^ “sinners” (Loma); gboh, “shad- 
ow” or “image” (Mano). The members after 
initiation are called Polo nut (Gbunde); kpwea 
(Mano); zu ni (Loma); ke nat (sing.) ke nanu 
(pi.) (Mende and Loma). 

Women may be admitted to the Poro under 
certain rare conditions, but not into every 
lodge. The chief and elders of Pandamai 
(Gbunde) maintained that none could be taken 
into the cult in their section. In other sections, 
as in Loma and Mano, it was said that only one 
woman, with the standing of a zo in the Sande 
cult could be taken in. In Gbunde, such 
women are then known as po kpwa; in Mano, 
as 'waL These individuals are no longer women, 
but “men.”/^ They have legendary powers. 
“They can plant an oilpalm nut in the morning 
and in the evening can cut ripe nuts from the 
tree that has grown from it,” and work other 
such wonders! 

The Devils o£ the Poro. The various Poro 
and Sande leaders are called devils; sometimes 
country devils or Bush devils. There are men’s 
devils and women’s devils. These terms apply 
to different classes of secret leaders, of which 
there are a good number. Who they are, is 
known only to initiates, because they never ap- 
pear in public unmasked. The principal leader, 
who may be thought of as a grand master of 
the cult, is designated as the Big Devil. His 
authority not only extends over all the lodges 
of a region, but is incontestable in civic mat- 
ters when he chooses to exercise it.^ 

There seems to be, in addition, a sort of su- 
preme grand master with still wider powers, 
who is over even the Big Devil. One hears 
little about him. We learned that the “big, big 
Poro devil” of both the Gbunde and Loma 
tribes lived at Lifiza in Gbunde. “He pass’ 

''Cf. AUdridge, 1901, p. 133. 

‘See p. 171. Also cf. Kwi ha, below, p. 310. 


Zigida devil [the Big Devil of the Loma] 
plenty fo’ big!” Unfortunately, we were un- 
able to ascertain exactly the relative standing of 
these two mortals. According to one of our 
best-educated Loma informants this all-highest 
is called the hele mele nafui (the ram’s horn 
nafui. “He is the man and teacher of highest 
degree. He makes the highest sacrifices for the 
society’s welfare and its protection from pry- 
ing outsiders. He knows most about ju-ju and 
all the society secrets.” The official dress, out- 
side the Bush, of this bele mele is a raffia-leaflet 
garment that conceals every part of his person. 
To make his feet invisible, raffia leaflets are tied 
about his ankles. The garment is covered with 
the blue and yellow feathers of the great 
crested touraco (Corythaeola cristota), the big 
plantain-eater. He wears a wooden mask over 
his head. 

The Big Devil. According to Gbunde in- 
formants the Big Devil is the oldest initiated 
member of the Poro in any region, provided 
he has attained a sufficiently high rank. He is 
sometimes chosen for the office by competi- 
tion.» 

Theoretically, he never leaves the Bush. 
Actually, he is a townsman who, like the other 
devils, goes about his own business when he is 
not acting in an official capacity. 

By the Gbunde, Loma, and Kpelle the Big 
Devil is sometimes called namu. His real name 
is nafui so (so meaning “to catch”). This is 
usually shortened to nafu when he is spoken of, 
or when his name is used to swear by. This 
devil sometimes carries a stick to one end of 
which are fastened three or four curved hooks. 
(These are much like the hooks used by some 
members of the “human leopard” cult,^® but 
attached to a longer handle (fig. 75, /). The 
instrument is called the nafu zengi, “the nafu's 
finger nails” (Loma). It is his iron hand, the 
hand with which he seizes offenders who are 
to be punished by the Poro. To outsiders it is 
a thing of terror. It is probably owing to this 
instrument that the Gbunde call the devil nafui 
so, the “catching devil.” Similarly, kondobo, 
“the seizer,” is the name by which Gbunde and 
Kpelle women call him, his other name being 

‘For competition of two smiths at Zigida, see p. 145. 

“See below, p. 297. 
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taboo for them, according to Westermann.^^ 
The name may also refer to his function of 
catching and ‘‘carrying” the candidates for 
initiation into the Poro grove,^^ 

If a Gbundc woman utters the devil’s name 
and is heard by a member of the Poro, she is 
seized and forced to pay a heavy fine. 

The Mano sometimes call the Big Devil 
nyafnit, h\xt moTt often the general name for 
any devil — ge. According to some Mano in- 
formants, the Big Devil is ga 

When the townspeople fight among them- 
selves this devil comes in to stop them. He tells 
them they have broken the law and imposes a 
fine of rice, a sheep, or money. If the people 
bring money, they must also kill a sheep. All 
fines must be paid the same day or, if the trou- 
ble occurred in the evening, paid the next 
morning. When all the fines are paid the big 
people of the town eat together the feast pro- 
vided by the fines. 

The devil also comes out of his Bush for the 
funerals of chiefs and other important persons 
whom he chooses to honor.^^ Only his mourn- 
ful music is heard, after which he departs, leav- 
ing the ceremonies to others. (The more im- 
portant of these ceremonies, it appears, are per- 
formed before he comes.) 

When meetings are held by Poro members 
the Big Devil will be present, but he may leave 
early if the matter is not of sufficient impor- 
tance to require his presence throughout the 
session. 

The Big Devil must never be seen by anyone 
except the initiates, not even by the boys in 
the Bush school until he is “revealed” to them. 
Exceptions to this rule are men who are born 
into zo families,^® even though they may not 
have been initiated. For example, one of our 
informants whose parents were both zo's had 
seen the nyamu, though he had never been ini- 
tiated and did not intend to be, having accepted 
Christianity. We understand that this is also 
the privilege of individuals who are “born to be 

On graduation day in the Bush, when the 
devil reveals himself to the boys, he says: “I 
see something today I have been looking for 

^ Westermaim, 1921, p. 250. 

^^See below, p. 282. 

^®See also p. 271, and Harley, 1941b, p. 19. 
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for a long time but have never seen until now. 
God helps me today so that I can see it.” 

His companion devil in the ceremony, asks, 
“What is this thing?” 

He answers, “These boys. They are all my 
sons now.” 

Prior to this, the boys have often heard his 
voice near by in the Bush, but they have never 
seen his face. They now see him as a man — 
someone they have known all their lives! 

If the boys wish to talk about the Big Devil 
during the time they are in the Bush, they do 
so away from water, for “he can hear what- 
ever is said about him when one stands near 
or in water.” 

The ga is said to “come out of the Bush” at 
night only, but occasionally he comes in the 
daytime. His “walking” may be local or he 
may go on a visit to other lodges. When he 
goes on such visits he is said to “move fo’ small 
time.” He is not always a welcome visitor, be- 
cause he and his retinue must be generously en- 
tertained by the honored town. When, for 
example, the devil at Zigida started out to make 
the rounds of his lodges some time before we 
came to Zorzor, the chief sent him “big pres- 
ents” with the request that he stay away from 
Zorzor on this “walking.” 

We saw several of the quarters he occupies 
when he goes on tour. At Pandamai the devil’s 
house is on the edge of the town about 200 feet 
from the nearest hut. He lives here also when 
he comes out of the Bush at the close of the 
Poro and Sande initiation schools and turns 
over the initiates to their parents. His quarters 
at Zorzor are described below.^*^ 

His coming is announced by messengers. 
Every woman and uninitiated male must hide. 
To make certain that he will not be seen, he is 
surrounded by a group of initiates to whom he 
has made known his intentions. (He informs 
only persons whose services he needs, of his 
comings and goings.) The blowing of the cult 
flutes, whistles, or horns and the noise of the 
oncoming party announce his approach even 
before the advance messengers clear the way. 

The representative of the commissioner of 
District No. 2, whom we met at Gbanga, re- 


gt zo^ below, p. 280. 
^See below, pp. 374 ff. 

p. 375. ^'''See p. 375. 
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lated that he and the commissioner had both 
wished to get a glimpse of the devil, or at 
least of his entourage, as such a party passed the 
Government post; but that they had been 
forced to enter a house and shut the door. We 
met a cola-buying French trader in northern 
Mano who had been in a Mano village when a 
party came along. He was warned to hide. 
When he refused to do so, the party turned 
back, for fear of what the Government might 
do if the trader should see too much and cult 
members should deal with him as their ritual 
required. 

In Kpelle, at Zienshu, we experienced the 
power of the devil to tie up the country on 
such occasions. No one could move, because 
he was due to bring out the boys who had 
ended their schooling in the Bush. Fortunately, 
times have changed since the old days, or we 
should have waited longer than we did for 
carriers. 

Here and there it was said that the Big Devil 
was naked all the time he was in the Bush, but 
the best-informed persons said that he went 
naked only upon special occasions and for spe- 
cific rites. We could secure no reliable descrip- 
tion of what he wore when he came out. 
Apparently, he wears no mask, but a replica 
of the mask that is his symbol is kept in the 
space behind the fence at the main entrance to 
the Poro grove. “This is the first thing of the 
Big Devil that the novice sees when he comes 
into the Bush.” 

The uninitiated know the devil only as a 
voice. He talks with the voice of ritual — 
either at night, with a cloth over his head, or 
from inside a house. The voice is high pitched 
and thin, with a wavering, unreal quality pro- 
duced by speaking in falsetto through a “blow- 
ing-drum,” with a rolling, throaty burr. It is 
only a rare individual who can do this. The 
ability is said to run in families. The drum is a 
small, wooden tube with membranes of spiders’ 
nests glued across windows in the sides. The 
effect is similar to the artificial voices of Punch 
and Judy in the old-fashioned roadside shows. 
This is the devil’s talking voice. 

He can also sing. This singing is not actually 
done by the devil himself but by three to five 
assistants, each blowing on a pottery whistle 

^See below, p. 277. 


(fig. 93, h, % j, k), like blowing across the 
mouth of a bottle. These whistles come in sets 
pitched on a musical scale very nearly chro- 
matic or in fourths, selected by trial and error. 
They make very sweet music, always at night, 
to the accompaniment of a resonant base note 
produced by blowing on an eland’s horn in a 
pot (fig. 93, k). This deep, bellowing note is 
always referred to as the “old woman” or the 
“devil’s wife.” Instead of pottery whistles, the 
flute is sometimes used. The tunes, very short, 
are played over and over again. 

Sometimes one hears the devil singing in a 
town half a mile away; then, almost immedi- 
ately afterward, coming down the road quite 
near. Another few seconds, and the sound 
comes from some distance beyond, as though 
the devil has passed unseen. Finally, it will be 
heard in the next village, perhaps a mile away. 
This singing is done by several teams to give 
credence to the legend that the devil can fly 
through the air. Sound travels well and far 
in the quiet of a West African evening. All 
over the country side, women and children 
hearing it, cry out, “There he flies!” 

Often the devil comes from the Bush her- 
alded by a peculiar call. This is produced by 
one or two cows’ horns with holes in the sides 
covered with spiders’ nest membranes like the 
blowing-drums. These horns are called 
mela in Gbunde. The bull-roarer is another of 
his voices {bsk wok, Ghrnidz), Still another 
is the imitation of a night bird. 

There are undoubtedly several other voices, 
and one who knows can tell what is going on 
by the voice used on any occasion. Sometimes 
there are calls to assemble cult members for 
special functions. There are probably different 
calls and different voices for the different 
devils. These voices are not made by the man 
functioning as the high official, but by his es- 
corting assistants — except for the speaking 
voice of the Big Devil. 

Ability to fly is necessary to the Big Devil, 
because he must “spin the rope” when the boys 
come out of the Bush, and he must build the 
suspension bridges.^® We saw one such rope 
in Kpelle, some miles distant from the Mano- 
Kpelle frontier, where the boys had recently 
been “brought out.” We were curious to know 

^®See p. 52. 
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why a vine, to which various leafy twigs and 
parts of plants were attached in the manner of 
decorations for a lawn fete, should be stretched 
across the path; also, how it could have been 
fastened so high up on two giant bombax trees. 
We were told that the Country Devil could fly 
I and that he spun a web sometimes. Later, at 
Pandamai (Gbunde), we were shown two 
great bombax trees, standing some 80 yards 
apart, between which the rope is spun when the 
boys come out of the Bush. Although no one 
would tell us how the devil’s assistants ‘‘fly” up 
these giants, we suspect it is done with the aid 
of a belt such as is used in climbing palms. We 
noted no notches hacked into the trunks, such 
as the natives make when they climb the trees 
to take young parrots from their nests. 

“Spinning the bridge” would be a more ap- 
propriate term for the building of vine suspen- 
sion bridges over streams, which the Big Devil 
is said to make unaided (fig. 32). When one of 
these is to be built, repaired, or rebuilt, the 
Poro members secretly cut and collect the nec- 
essary vines. Sentinels keep the women away 
from the vicinity, both because of the fiction 
which must be kept alive and because of the 
nudity of the men, who must frequently be 
in the water. If a Bush school is in session near 
by, the boys, too, must help in the work of 
collecting and building. Care of the bridge is 
the responsibility of the men of the nearest 
town. Towns farther away may be called 
upon for help in emergencies. 

The Big Devil must never be offended. The 
i trader mentioned above told us an instance of 
! punishment meted out to a man who did so. 

; One of this trader’s employees had ridiculed 
[ the whole cult, including the Big Devil. The 
next morning he was missing. Later in the day, 
a man out in the jungle near the village found 
him as he was about to expire. The bones of 
1 ; both arms and legs had been broken, each in a 
: number of places. There is a legend of a 

French trader who had offended local cult 
j leaders in several ways. According to this leg- 

^ end, he was told that on a certain day a limb 

I of a certain tree would fall on him and kill him; 


and on the day named, the prophecy was ful- 
filled. Part, at least, of the legend is true. This 



For that matter, it is dangerous business to 
offend any devil. Shortly before we arrived at 
Zorzor, an old woman or the place approached 
a lesser devil who was doing his stunts there. 
She scolded and poked fun at him, saying: 
“You are the Bush Devil! Why don’t you stay 
in the Bush? The Bush is your place, the place 
for the Bush Devil. Why do you come here to 
annoy us? We have work to do.” 

“She is only an old woman,” the devil later 
told our informant. “She has nothing. It 
would be wasting medicine [poison] to punish 
her, so we merely put her in the stick.^^ Now, 
if it had been a man and he had been wealthy, 
or had at least something, that would be differ- 
ent.” The fact that the headquarters of the 
assistant District Commissioner of District 
No. I are at this place, probably determined the 
lenient treatment in this case. In the old days, 
the woman would have been instantly killed. 

In the Ge country the gs has a house in 
town near the blacksmith’s shop.^^ Sometimes 
there is a loft over the shop itself that belongs 
to the devil. There all the devil’s appurtenances 
are kept. In any case the blacksmith is the 
keeper of the devil’s property. In his custody 
are all the devil’s ritualistic make-up and similar 
ritualistic property of the zo who circumcises 
the boys. (The blacksmith himself may be this 
circumcising zo.) He is responsible for loss, 
breakage, or exposure to the public eye. 

There is a close connection between smith- 
ing and the things of the devil. During the 
building of the blacksmith shop the devil comes 
and makes a screen of mats all around it. The 
women must stay in their houses. This devil 
“talks” during the entire time that the shop is 
being built. When it is finished a big feast of 
chickens is cooked. 

When the Big Devil dies he is said to be 
buried with a crown of bombax thorns around 
his head (Gbunde). If he has used his office to 
harm people or has made medicine with intent 
to do so, the thorns will pierce his scalp and 
torment him continually. If, on the other hand, 
he has helped people by making medicines or 
sacrifices on their behalf, the thorns will be- 
come soft and will be unable to hurt him. 

Other Poro Devils. Information regarding 
the names and functions of some of the other 


“See p. 433. 


See p. 361. 


^See, below, p. 278. 
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Poro devils came to us from a young man, him- 
self a zo^ of the Mano-Gs border country 
where, as in Gio, the Poro is less awesome than 
in the other tribes of the north. Most of the 
devils he lists appear in Mano and Gio as well 
as in Gc, and probably in Gbunde and Loma. 
This information has been carefully translated 
as follows; 

These are the kinds of devils I know in Gs country: 

Gboh gE. He may be seen by anyone, whether he 
has been to the Poro Bush or not. 

Wai g£. He may be seen by all. His specialty is 
strong-man stunts and slapstick comedy. He has a big 
mouth and carries a native whip. Wai means “mon- 
key”; he does “monkey thing.” 

Kpa lu ge. He is a long-legged devil [fig. 86, e}. 
He walks on stilts up to lo feet long. He is a profes- 
sional dancer and entertainer like the two preceding. 
He has a very fine “face” [made of woven netting]. 
He is not a Mano devil, but he may come here to 
dance from another “country.” 

Dai kpa bli (in Gio country, pito nu). He wears 
a raffia skirt, cloth shirt, and a short mask colored 
black, white, and red. He can become very tall and 
then resume his shorter stature, the tiers of his skirt 
overlapping and concealing the method of varying his 
height. 

Ge h kE L. He is an entertainer and dancer. He 
may be seen by all. 

Dia mi da a ga [“He who sees will not pass by”]. A 
very fine dancer with a very finely made mask. It is 
said that a person starting to go to another town and 
seeing this devil dance will be so enthralled that he 
will sit down to watch and will sit all day. When the 
dance is over he will recall himself and say, “Oh! 
This morning I started for that other town.” 

Bie ka [elephant’s house] . He is an entertainer. 

Kie g€. He is the small boys’ play-devil [fig. 86, a 
and dh The boys make a dress from banana leaves. 
He has no mask. This is a Mano devil, not known in 
the Ge country. 

Zai bo lu. He catches boys who have never been to 
the Poro Bush and carries them there. Sometimes, 
when a boy is reluctant to go to the Bush, the parents 
give their consent and arrange with this devil to come 
and carry the boy away by force. He also comes to 
town begging food for the people in the Bush. He 
goes from house to house, telling each woman that 
her small baby has eaten all his rice — “Please give me 
a litde.” Thus he will collect a large amount, for no 
one dares to refuse him. It is his task to cry and shout 
before the devil [Big Devil] to clear the way, and to 
cry around the Bush to warn women away. He seems 

^See below, p. 273; also p. 375, 


to be a sort of right-hand man of the Big Devil. He 
lives in the Bush, does not wear a mask except when 
he comes to town as an entertainer. When he comes 
to town to collect food or catch the boys, lie comes 
after dark when he cannot be seen. To outsiders he 
is only a voice. When the Bush is not in session, he 
may take refuge in a certain house in town called a zo 
house, owned ostensibly by a zo. No woman is al- 
lowed there. No one may go inside. He may speak 
from inside the house.®® 

Vu ni. This devil “plays” only in the Poro Bush. 
He talks in a heavy voice. He uses a bull-roarer. His 
only function is frightfulness. When the Bush pupils 
walk about at night he talks in a loud voice so every- 
one can hear and get out of the way. He is not seen 
by the uninitiated, or even by boys in the Bush until 
they are ready to come out. 

Gs na. He sings on the day of graduation. He is 
considered the best singer of all the devils. He has no 
mask. 

Fa ma. He is not seen by the uninitiated. He is a 
Mano devil, not known in the Gs country. {Fa ma is 
a girl’s name.] 

Go gs (leopard devil) . He talks in imitation of a 
leopard’s growl. He is not associated with the Human 
Leopard Society. 

Si gs (hawk devil). He goes with Zai bo lu to look 
for food and to bring the boys into the Poro Bush. He 
has a mask. 

The order of importance of these devils was 
not made clear, but from the importance of his 
functions, vu ni seems to be of very high rank. 

This is not a complete list of all the Poro offi- 
cials in Mano.^^ We heard of one called 

whose function seems to be entertain- 
ment. ‘‘If we wish to see him dance, we must 
cook chop for him and all his followers. Then 
he will come at night. No woman ever sees 
him.” 

Like most of the other devils who come at 
night, g^ yumbo is neither masked nor an in- 
dividual, but a voice and a ritual in which sev- 
eral people participate. He is represented by 
three elaborately dressed young men with high 
raffia bonnets, raffia capes, and long raffia skirts 
that sweep the ground as they dance in single 
file through the sleeping town. Each carries a 
stick like a rice pestle. With it he beats a rapid 
thumping tattoo on the ground, using it like a 
miniature pile-driver and making the ground 
rumble. Behind these dancers come a few horns 
and drums, then the entire age group of young 

®^See also Harley, 1941b, pp. 13-19. 
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warriors of the town,^^ in single file, each car- 
rying his sword, all stomping the ground in 
staccato unison. They approach town from 
the forest with warning blasts of the horns and 
drums. Then, when all the women are inside 
and the doors tight shut, the long snake-like 
procession rumbles through town to the cen- 
tral clearing. 

There the leaders dance to music. Occasion- 
ally one of them will hop-skip-and-jump over 
to a house to catch someone peeping. Then 
away the procession goes through the town and 
around about for half an hour or so. Then an- 
other dance, and they all go back to the forest. 

The original idea was to keep the band of 
young warriors on the alert and armed, A fine 
of three chickens was imposed on anyone who 
failed to fall in line or came without his sword. 
Now that intertribal wars are a thing of the 
past, the custom survives to keep the leopards 
away from town; also to keep alive the idea 
that the Country Devil is likely to make his 
presence known at any time or place — espe- 
cially on a fine moonlight night when the girls 
are planning a big dance and the town fathers 
think it is about time they were calmed down a 
bit. By the time the gs yumbo has gone back 
to the forest, the women are sleepy. 

Later, the young men steal silently into their 
houses. No one ever asks, “Where have you 
been?” The men all know anyway. The 
women are never supposed to dare even to 
want to know. 

An exclamation one sometimes hears when 
somebody does a clever trick is, fwi! fm!” 
It is translated by the boys as “short-legged 
devil,” and probably refers to a devil who is a 
sleight-of-hand performer. 

Of the ninety-nine degrees of the Poro, the 
following were named to us by an educated 
young Loma man, a Poro member who had 
accepted Christianity. Each appears to have its 
corresponding devil or devils. Since we could 
not learn for a certainty whether or not these 
degrees (or devils) were given in order of their 
rank, we set them down in the order given: 

Folo fegi [the first or the beginning]. The begin- 
ners. 

^See also p. 165. 

^ See below, p. 307. It seems probable also that this 
devil corresponds with the devH zai bo lu, above, p. Z72. 


Sine(h) [fighter]. The one who has fought with 
and finished fighting the Big Devil. 

Kolba. Runner, guide, messenger, advance guard, or 
scout. 

Folo kpwa [strength, the strong thing, the support]. 
The backbone of the Poro, the doctors of the cult. 
They make medicine to keep everyone well and to 
have all go well while the school is in session, or at 
such times as there may be a prolonged meeting of the 
cult’s members. They are also the doctors [leeches] 
when anyone becomes El in the Bush school or at 
these meetings. 

Wei zumo. The one who calls the boys to the Bush 
school, the high messenger. A number of men of this 
class catch and carry the boys to the Bush. They can 
come and carry them off so fast that one cannot see 
them go. [They are said to correspond to the Weni 
(birds) of the Sands.] ^ 

Bele bole [pumpkin to swallow]. Those who put 
the novices in the pumpkin for the Big Devil to swal- 
low [get them ready for the ceremony?]. 

Fogtoo [beggar]. Those whose work it is to go 
through the towns to beg food or other things for the 
boys whEe they are in the Bush. 

Kpwa kolo gi \kpwa^ strong; kolo^ to rule; g?, thing; 
those who are strong to rule]. They dance on impor- 
tant occasions and at ceremonies in connection with 
the death of important chiefs. 

Kagafui [ka, to dance, and (n)afui, the Big DevE; 
the “g” is for euphony]. Very high persons who dance 
during the day. 

Yomo [path, road; (I am) the road]. Can be seen 
dancing in town on special and important occasions. 
They never come out in the daytime.*" 

While he was making some statements about 
the Poro, prior to giving us the above informa- 
tion, our informant suddenly stopped to re- 
mark to a man squatting near us: “Yes, I see 
you. Go on, make your signs. I am not afraid 
of you.” Then he continued. We have a 
strong suspicion that the signals continued to 
come in; for suddenly his memory failed him 
and he could remember no more. Nor could 
he remember anything later when we were 
alone with him and reopened the discussion. 

The Zo's of the Poro. A Poro or Sande 
doctor (in the sense of a person of advanced 
accomplishment in a certain field) is called a 
zo. There are other zo's, in the guilds, and so 
on; but our concern here is with the zo's of the 
Poro, Westermann states: 

®^Cf, the gs yumbo of Mano, above, p. 272. 

Westermann, 1921, pp. 238 ff. 
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A zo is any person who is initiated into the religious 
secrets and who practices these customs. The zo may 
be of either sex. This term is also applied to diviners 
and magic doctors. It denotes especially a leader in a 
religious association or secret cult. . . . The zo^s are 
the teaching faculty of the Poro school, a spiritual 
council of elders, which meets on all special occasions 
and participates in all official activities and in instruct- 
ing the boys. 

The same individual member of the Poro 
may be both ge and zo (Mano, Ge and Gio). 
In his own town he is known as a zo. He may 
even be known as a big man in the Bush, in 
which event he may be called a Bush zo by the 
townspeople. But he will never be called ge by 
anyone who sees his face, nor will he be recog- 
nized as such by the uninitiated. Only when 
such an individual appears in a mask is he called 
ge or devil. Unmasked ge's are never seen, only 
heard. 

From a comparatively well-educated Amer- 
ico-Liberian, who laid claim to being a Chris- 
tian and who was a member of the Poro, we 
have further information about the cult and its 
object and something about the zo^s^ besides 
some other matters. Because of the information 
concerning the zo^s we give it here, without 
attempting to fit in the other matters where 
they logically belong. It is reproduced as 
nearly as possible from our informant’s oral 
statement. 

The Bush school or Poro is an institution for the 
education of young people. It is at the same time a 
secret society with death as the penalty for the be- 
trayal of its secrets. American universities, composed 
of many schools grouped together, are to civilization 
exactly what the Bush schools represent to the tribal 
culture. 

The Bush schools have their graduation exercises, 
presided over by the nya?mc of the Poro®® and at- 
tended by all graduates. The president makes a for- 
mal address which is responded to by speeches from 
several of the big men present. The speeches are 
worded with great care and are oratorical in the best 
sense of the word. The exercises last all day and are 
tremendously impressive. In these and all ceremonial 
rites, the spectators stand in certain places according 
to rank. The graduate wears the marks of his attain- 
ment scarified on his skin. The master washes and 
blesses each boy. He wishes him prosperity in life, 
valor in war, friendship in peace. It is a graduation 

®®See above, p, 269. 

®^See p. 121. 


ceremony — a farewell to the Bush school which he is 
never again to enter as a boy. From now on he is a 
man. 

As he now goes out into daily life, he is subject to 
certain rules of conduct, enjoys certain privileges. If 
he has learned a trade he is naturally subject to the 
regulations and privileges of its guild. Even if he has 
not learned a trade he is a member of a particular 
group; there are certain things he may do, others he 
may not do. Anyone seeing him dance can tell imme- 
diately to which group he belongs, even if he is in the 
country of an enemy tribe. Some men do not sit down 
to eat. Some scratch their skin only with a knife or 
stick — never with their fingernails. Only those of a 
certain group may carry hammocks. Some may carry 
loads only on their shoulders; others may carry them 
on their heads. 

A student is required to pass through courses of in- 
struction prescribed by the different schools, but has 
considerable latitude in specializing in his particular 
profession. For instance, a man who expects to be a 
weaver is shown all the herbs and medicines, but since 
he does not intend to make medicine for other people 
he does not remember the details of their preparation 
if you ask him about them some time later. The girl 
who expects to be his wife learns in her Bush school 
to spin and dye thread, so that she may help him in 
his work. 

One may come back for a sort of graduate work, 
and by so doing enter professional groups, each with 
its own prestige and power. These groups are arranged 
in order of importance, and here we must recall the 
parallelism to a secret society — to the Masonic order 
in particular, with its thirty-three degrees. These Bush 
schools have in all ninety-nine degrees. Only a few in 
the history of the country (150 years) have taken all 
the degrees. Only three or four now living have at- 
tained half the possible number. The standing of one's 
family .in this respect determines largely the height to 
which one may aspire, just as membership in the guilds 
is an inherited privilege,®® though not compulsory. 
Comparatively few men may go as high as thirty-three 
degrees. Those who do are called zo or doctor. The 
zo cannot be buried, or even prepared for burial, by 
any except his peers. There are marks on his body, 
very small and insignificant, two in number, which no 
one may see. They identify him as a 20.*^ 

The Bush school may have a general organization 
that does not correspond to tribal limits. There is, 
for example, one Bush school for Mende, Gola, and 
Vai. The fundamental form and function is identical 
everywhere. With small differences of detail the whole 
thing is intertribal. Mano, Kpelle, and Loma are 
closely related; Gio, Ge, and Bassa form another 
group. 

®^Cf. the Leopard Society, below, pp. 296 ff. 
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The novice is taken into the school for a period of 
years — usually three*, the Loma term was formerly 
five years; the Vai is a year and a half. The under- 
graduate does not see the Big Devil, the nyamu^ until 
graduation day, though he hears his voice constantly. 
There is an imitation of the Big Devil’s mask just in- 
side the entrance to the Poro Bush.^^ The real mask 
never leaves the secret place of the Bush. In this place 
there is a house containing masks of historical persons, 
such as that of the founder of the Bush [this particu- 
lar grove and lodge] and his associates and other lo- 
cally great men and warriors. These images were orig- 
inally true likenesses and were monuments to the 
memory of great men. Each was called by the man’s 
name. These are never taken out of the Bush. Those 
seen elsewhere are made for pastime or for sale. 

To return to the secret place of the Bush. There is 
a stone in the highest Bush, the supreme grand lodge 
of a region, upon which the founders of the Bush of 
that region were initiated. An imitation of this stone 
is made for each daughter-society. One such stone was 
stolen from the Gola and sold to a white man who 
carried and sold it to a museum in Germany, where it 
was on exhibition. The man who stole it was at once 
put to death, and such an insurrection ensued in Gola 
that the Liberian Government sent to Germany and 
had the stone brought back to the State House in Mon- 
rovia, where it may now be seen by the public. [It was 
there when we were in Monrovia, though we did not 
see it. It is supposed to be a crude representation of a 
frog or toad.] It is not the entire stone. The entire 
stone was tremendous. The fragment was broken out 
by the thief. The entire stone is essentially a carved 
piece, perfectly square. 

Each Bush has a number of undergraduate depart- 
ments: first, Porters; second, Bringers-of-Rope; 

third, Stick-Bringers; fourth, Thatch-Bringers; fifth 
Builders or Architects. The mud-carriers are appar- 
ently of equal rank with the porters, and include those 
who are too stupid to learn. The novice is promoted 
from one department to the other. When be becomes 
a builder he may begin to take his degrees. The build- 
ers may enter the “Leaves” [school of medicine]. The 
Leaves’ studies include herbs for medicine, for poison- 
ing, for mummification. (Medicine and poisoning are 
also taught in the Sands.) Other studies he may com- 
plete in their proper order; such as the control and use 
of lightning for frightening or killing his enemies,®* the 
courses of rivers, the wind blowing in the trees, and 
so on. Last of all is Frightfulness, or the art of the 
devil himself, which is really the whole thing. When 
you know that, you know all. 

The mark of a man’s standing is on his breast.®® See- 
ing him, one knows at once how to shake his hand. 

®^Cf. ma g£, below, pp. 277-78. 

®®See also p. 221. 

See below, the Gb 5 Association, pp. 303 if. 
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Certain gestures also reveal a man’s standing: perhaps 
the way he walks into the house; always, the way he 
sits down, crosses his legs, and folds his hands, or 
waves the cow’s tail that he holds.®® 

White cows’ tails are emblems of authority. They 
may also be carried by the girls while dancing. Brown, 
red, or black cows’ tails, when carried by Poro mem- 
bers are symbols of medicine. This term includes 
magic and drugs, some of which are, in cases of ex- 
treme necessity, used as poisons. Each herb has its use 
and its secret sign-name. Cows’ tails are carried by 
both men and women. 

The elephant’s tail is carried only by those in high 
authority. The horse’s tail is very rare, and is carried 
only by the warrior-chief or his wife. It is seldom car- 
ried at all except in time of war. 

A man of high standing in the Bush, when traveling 
in a strange country, may enter the Poro school and 
be immediately received according to his rank. The 
one in charge of the school will put him through his 
paces, 'degree after degree, until one of the two drops 
out. The person outranked will throw the cow’s tail 
to his senior in knowledge. If the visitor is the senior 
he will return the cow’s tail, turning it around handle 
first, and making a slight motion or a pretense of hand- 
ing it over twice. The third time he actually hands it 
over. This seems to be a polite way to hand some- 
thing to somebody. 

The study of medicine [leechery] is common to 
both men and women. Both learn the use of certain 
herbs for sickness, headaches, rheumatism, sores, faint- 
ing, fits, childbirth, embalming. The medicine cult is 
the only one open to women. 

The standing of women in the intertribal organiza- 
tion is denoted by the ornaments they wear: leaves tied 
in their hair or chalk marks on their faces; by the steps 
taken in dancing, or even the manner of walking into 
the house — to say nothing of the scarification marks. 
A woman’s marks are always on the back. They may 
be on the back of her neck, or on her back either high 
or low, the position varying in different tribes. Some 
marks are between the legs [on the perineum] but 
never on the chest, like the men’s. 

Mummification is taught only in the Poro. Certain 
herbs are collected, dried, and mixed with oil. Some, 
at least, of the viscera are removed. This medicine in 
oil is put into numerous stab wounds, being blown in 
with a hollow reed. The grave is dug. In it a platform 
is made about 3 feet above the bottom -- a latticework 
of sticks laid at right angles, the same number of sticks 
in each layer, and exactly square.®^ The body is laid 
on this platform, covered with a layer of sticks, then a 
layer of earth, and on top of this a fire is built. The 
fire is kept burning until the body is mummified. The 

®®See also p. 284. 

®®See the Ten Ki, below, p. 304. 

*^Cf. the square stone of the Poro, above. 
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tissue fluids ooze out through small slits made in the 
sMn. A body so preserved can be kept indefinitely. 

If a boy dies in the Bush school, he cannot be buried 
until the school has closed. He is mummified. No one 
outside is told that he is dead. After the Bush is closed, 
perhaps months or even years after his death, the body 
is delivered to his parents for burial.^ This process of 
mummification is probably limited to members of the 
Vai clans who attain high degrees in the society. 

The Bush or Sacred Poro Grove. The 
Poro grove, called B5 kpoa in Mano, is usually 
located near some older town that is held in 
high esteem because of associations or near the 
town of the clan chief. Most important of the 
factors determining the location of a grove are 
these: It must have been found favorable by 
divination. It must be convenient to water and 
to both oilpalms and winepalms. There must 
be arable land. Preferably, it should be not too 
close to town. The site once found is there- 
after a sacred grove unless and until declared 
no longer “alive” by the Poro. This occurs 
when it is no longer used by that cult, and the 
sacred influences have “died out of it.” Such a 
“dead” grove is on the Ganta mission property. 

Profane things must be kept as far away as 
possible from a sacred grove. The Firestone 
Plantation Company, when clearing for their 
rubber plantation, entered into an agreement 
with the tribesmen to respect their groves and 
leave them intact. We passed one of these, 
standing out like a forest-island in that exten- 
sive cleared and planted area. 

The teacher of a Government school at 
Gbanga (Kpelle) where we visited, in apolo- 
gizing for the condition of some of the build- 
ings, remarked that little had been done re- 
cently to keep the place in repair, since a new 
plant was to be erected on a new site. Inquiry 
brought out the fact that every one of his 
predecessors had either died himself or lost his 
wife. The location was “bad.” We subse- 
quently learned from our interpreter that the 
fine stand of natural forest near the school was 
a Poro grove and that for this reason the school 
site was “bewitched.” This is all in accord with 
what we heard wherever the Poro is estab- 
lished; drastic measures are often taken to pre- 
serve the sanctity of their groves. 

®®See also p. 245. 

®®The men also clear the Sande ctilfs grove and 


There is a report current that a certain over- 
seer of road work being done for the Govern- 
ment in the Kpelle country was warned not to 
cut through a certain grove, but did it never- 
theless. Although he succeeded in forcing the 
workers to cut jungle growth, none of them 
would touch a big tree that stood in the way, 
so the overseer himself felled it. Its sap was 
“red like blood.” He died soon after. 

Some time before the initiation school is to 
begin, the clan chief gives orders for the cult 
members to make ready for the session. There 
is clearing to be done; for the grove has been 
deserted since the previous lot of boys left, 
and everything has become overgrown. There 
are new houses to be set up; for houses are 
usually burned at the close of a course or, if 
not, are allowed to fall into ruin.^® 

The huts are either square or rectangular, 
not round like huts in town.^® Their walls are 
of sticks without a coating of clay. The roof 
thatch is of any material easily secured in a 
particular region. There are huts for the neo- 
phytes, one for the Big Devil, one for each of 
his assistants, and a palaver house. The huts are 
said to be built around a large cleared space in 
which the various dances and ceremonies take 
place. 

AU the approaches to the grove, or trails that 
might possibly lead one to it, are well posted 
with tofa plants or other “Keep out” symbols 
of the cult. The main entrance (fig. 87) where 
the path branches off from the public road is 
screened by a strong fence of sticks and palm 
branches set between a row of old dragon trees 
{Dracaena arbor ea). This tree grows well 
from cuttings and is admirably suited to use as 
a “living” fence. The large clusters of red ber- 
ries it bears are probably one reason for choos- 
ing it, for red is the devil’s color. A quantity of 
the raffia palm leaflet curtains (fig. 94, e) are 
fastened to this fence to form a thick thatch- 
like wall. Individual fancy and inclination 
seems to rule in the decoration of these fences. 
The most elaborate and impressive ones we 
saw were at Pandamai and Walema in Gbunde 
and at Beleyela in Belle. 

That at Pandamai was near one of the town’s 
cemeteries located near the entrance to the 

build the houses for its leaders and the girls who are 
to be initiated. Cf. square stone, above, p. 275. 
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town. This cemetery was itself a remarkable 
place. Its offering-strewn graves were beside 
the path under immense bombax trees, whose 
thick foliage kept the place gloomily shaded 
even when the sun was shining. At the grove 
there was first a row of dragon trees — large, 
old, gnarled ones. About 40 feet behind this 
was a second row and then the entrance 
fence. Each end of this fence was made of 
rafBa curtains, fastened as noted above, and 
raffia midrib mats such as are used for the 
walls of Kru houses. Between these end-fences 
was a wall of square blocks of the root-infil- 
trated turf cut from a raffia swamp. (The 
fence at another Gbundc grove was almost en- 
tirely made of these blocks, with fringe cur- 
tains hanging only near and over the entrance.) 
Attached to the fence were broken wooden 
swords and spears; also a number of images 
more or less crudely made from masses of the 
same turf as the wall. The hair of these images 
was made by removing the earth and suitably 
arranging the roots. Between the two rows of 
dragon trees there were set into the ground 
some 2 dozen sticks of various lengths, the long- 
est being about 4 feet, with broom-like attach- 
ments at the top. These may have been merely 
frayed lengths of raffia midrib with the pith 
removed and the bast fibers left. We were not 
allowed to go close enough to examine them, 
and the men accompanying us refused to say 
anything about them. All that our interpreter, 
a cult member, would explain about these 
blocks and the images and broomsticks was, 
“They look fierce and last long.” Their pur- 
pose, apparently, is to generate feelings of mys- 
tery and fear among the women. For this, they 
are eminently fitted, standing as they do in the 
gloomy shade beneath the dense, overspreading 
foliage of giant trees. We are reminded of the 
words of Seneca, 

“If you come upon a grove of old trees that 
have shot up above the common height and 
shut out the sight of the sky by the gloom of 
their matted boughs, you feel there is a spirit 
in that place, so lofty is the wood, so lone 
the spot, so wondrous the thick, unbroken 
shade.” 

Some distance behind the entrance fence to 
each grove is a small cleared space that serves 

^See pp. 125-26. *^See below, p. 280. 


as a meeting place for the Big Devil and the 
older cult leaders, whenever there is any im- 
portant secret matter to be discussed. This is 
usually, but not necessarily, something directly 
affecting the cult. 

In Gio the groves are less elaborate if we may 
judge from the ones we saw — merely fenced- 
in spaces on the edge of town. They may be 
not far from the houses, as at Tapi Town; or 
they may be in the near-by jungle. There are 
usually shelters for shade. Little besides cir- 
cumcision and the ceremony connected with it 
takes place here. Neither the boys nor the doc- 
tors sleep in the enclosure, but go to their own 
homes after dark and leave again for their Bush 
before daybreak. This precaution is taken to 
prevent their being seen by women until they 
“come out” at the end of the term. Both the 
boys’ and girls’ Bush are called B 3 kpoain) ge 
(the cleared space of the B 5 cult). 

Ma ge, the Big Medicine. The supreme 
medicine of the Poro is a mask, the symbolic 
emblem of the devil himself. It is the dwelling 
place of the ancestral spirits, man’s contact 
with his ancestral gods. The Mano call this 
ma ge, “It is a devil; not a person, but a wooden 
face.” (That is, ma ge is not a cult member in 
the role of devil; it is a mask.) The Loma, who 
say this mask is “what the Bush devil used to 
swear upon,” call it kpwade pa (gun kill [me] ). 
The Ge and Gio also have it. 

The m& ge rests on the ground just inside the 
Poro entrance while the school is in session. 
According to the Mano, it is placed on a rice 
fanner. From descriptions we conclude that 
it must be made like a mask we saw with two 
legs at the back to prop it up, like a picture 
frame. 

The m& ge is cared for by the old man who 
cooks for the boys. It is carried into a hut 
when it rains and taken back to its place when 
the rain is over. When the rice fanner wears 
out it is replaced. 

The boys coming into the Bush must all 
swear upon the ma ge at a certain point in the 
initiation ceremony.^^ Visitors must also take 
an oath upon it. 

Visitors may include initiated men, and those 
women who have entered the men’s society 
They must first swear that they have not had 

*®See below, p* 285. **See also pp. 268 and 287, 
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sexual intercourse the night before* “If the 
visitor has had such relations he cannot come 
in, but must sit on a chair on the other side. If 
he should come in it would cause the boys’ 
sores to get big.” A visitor must also swear 
that he brings no “witch” into the Bush, saying, 
“If I have brought any witch, let it catch me 
now ” 

Any palaver in the Bush is also sworn to on 
the ge. 

Split cola nuts are cast before it to ask its 
decision on important questions, reflecting the 
authority once exercised by the founder of the 
Poro as supreme judge over his people. 

Every zo carries with him wherever he goes 
a small replica of this mask, called ma (fig. 91). 
It may be only 2 inches long. This small mask 
is a part of the zo's equipment. Other Poro ini- 
tiates who “know how to take care of them” 
may also carry such masks. This implies 
knowledge of some of the higher degrees in the 
Bush. An ordinary initiate does not know the 
palaver. 

A boy may inherit a ma mask from his father, 
as our informant had. This will be held in trust 
for him until he is ready to be trusted with it. 
Like its prototype, it is an object of great es- 
teem, not to be looked upon by the uninitiated. 
“It is the devil himself, the worst of all. It is 
the mother of devils.” 

“Every month,” according to our informant, 
“the zo must cook rice for his When new 
rice is harvested the zo cannot eat any until 
four days later, though other people may eat it 
at once. After four days the zo takes some fine 
new rice, mixes it with palm oil, puts some on 
the little mask, saying, ‘Today is new rice day; 
we will eat new rice today.’ The zo himself 
does this. Other initiates may be present as on- 
lookers, but the uninitiated may not see it. 

“When a journey is to be undertaken the 
mask is rubbed with palm oil. The owner talks 
to it, asking for good luck. If he fails to do so, 
bad luck will follow him. When a big palaver 
is to be held the man may offer the mask rice, 
saying: ‘Here is your rice. When I go to the 
palaver you must stand behind me so that I 
shall weigh heavily in the palaver; so that I may 
not be lightly looked upon by any person.’ A 

also pp. 364-65. 

^^Cf. “dedicated oflerings,” pp. 372-73. 


small fowl may be shown it: ‘This is your 
fowl. When it grows up I will sacrifice it for 
you.’ Such a fowl is known to the community 
as a sacred chicken or zo fowl, dedicated to the 
mask.^® It may appropriately be killed on the 
day of eating new rice.” 

Circumcision and the Circumcision Bush. 

In Gbunde and Loma all boys must be cir- 
cumcised before they are taken to the Poro 
initiation school proper. This may be done at 
any time from infancy to puberty. The opera- 
tion is performed by a doctor, who may also 
be a blacksmith. 

Infants are taken behind a house in town. 
(Loma.) There is said to be no ceremony other 
than a small “cooking” in celebration of the 
event. The wound is washed with medicine- 
free water, after which the infant’s mother 
drops milk from her breasts upon it.^^ A suit- 
able leaf is then smeared with a paste made by 
pounding certain leaves wilted over the fire, 
medicinal earth, and astringent barks and leaves 
to which a bit of water has been added. (The 
circumcising zo keeps a supply of this on 
hand for these occasions.) The leaf poultice is 
bound around the organ. In two or three days 
it is removed and a new one put on. This poul- 
tice is also applied to older boys. 

On these the operation is performed at a 
place in the forest where temporary shelters 
have been erected. In the rare instances where 
a boy has not been circumcised before the time 
for entering the initiation school (he or his 
parents may have been afraid to have it done), 
it is done at a certain place in the grove. The 
wound is allowed to heal before the boy is 
“passed on to the devil” for the initiation 
proper. The treatment is the same as that for 
infants, except that the boys go daily to the 
water to be washed. (Gbunde informants.) 

One way of performing the operation and 
treating the wound, as described to us in Mano, 
is as follows: 

Two posts are set into the ground. To these 
are fastened two cross sticks: one for a seat, the 
other for a footrest. The boy climbs up and 
seats himself. A man supports him from be- 
hind, holding his arms at the same time. The 
doctor seizes the foreskin and cuts it off; puts 

*"Cf. p. 203. 
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juice from the lolo titt {Hamngana madagas- 
cariensis) on the wound as an astringent, and 
wraps a leaf of the zb shrub {Costus sp.) around 
it like a funnel This is removed after three or 
four days, when a new one is applied if neces- 
sary. Some said that after the operation, a boy 
may put on a leaf apron and dance through the 
town. (While it seems improbable that he 
would be in a mood to do so at this time, we 
have seen naked youths of the Basa tribe of the 
southern Cameroun climb to the roof of a hut 
and dance there after being “cut,” to show the 
assembled townspeople of both sexes and all 
ages that they had been “made men.” During 
the time of healing, the boy is supposed to eat 
rice only. Afterward, when he comes home, 
there is a small feast to which relatives and 
friends are invited. The doctor is paid one or 
two big mats for his trouble. 

The implement used to perform the opera- 
tion is a native razor, a very fine specimen of 
which was attached to the belt of a Mano smith 
near Ganta who was the circumcising zo of the 
local Poro. He refused to part with it, saying 
it would be “bad palaver” for him to do so be- 
cause it was medicine. He then kindly offered 
to make one like it, and shook hands to bind the 
bargain. Though these razors may cut well, 
their edges are not always to be compared with 
our proverbial razor edge. We have been wit- 
ness to cuttings which might have been more 
properly termed “sawings,” causing the poor 
boys to howl to heaven. 

Circumcision in Ge and Mano, The follow- 
ing account of practices connected with cir- 
cumcision is from a young Ge man: 

When the son of a family is to go to the Bush, the 
head of the family calls all the members together, say- 
ing: “Your son goes to Greegree (Poro) Bush. You 
must come so we can cook chop for God.” They take 
rice and chicken to make a big feast and carry it to 
the grave of a deceased chief (or ancestor). 

The father says: “Oh, my dead father, you must call 
aU the dead people there [spirits] to come and eat here 
with you. Your son is to go to the Bush. You must 
come and be God for us. You must help him so he 
can take the Bush easy. You must bring him good 
luck.” 

The liver and heart of the chicken and some of the 
rice are put on the grave as the spirits’ share. Then all 
the living family sit down and eat the rest. 

^ This “eating” is, of course, symbolic language. See 


When they finish eating, each in turn takes some 
cold water and dashes it over his face and on his foot, 
while invoking the spirits’ aid for the boy: “Father, 
you must help this boy. This my son has never done 
anything bad against me. We have no palaver. You 
must help him to be a good boy and to take the initia- 
tion easy.” 

The night before a number of boys start for the 
Bush, each family observes such suitable worship. 
Then part of the rice from each pot is put together 
and set out on the road leading into town. One big old 
man will carry it there for all the people and put it 
down, saying: “All you ‘die people’ [spirits of the 
dead] coming along this road, you must eat this rice. 
Let all our boys have good luck in the Bush tomorrow. 
All our sisters and aunts who have died, you come and 
eat of this pot of rice in the road.” If such an offering 
was not made to them, one of these female spirits 
might appear to the boy in his sleep that night, de- 
ceiving him by giving him some fatal medicine and 
telling him it was good medicine. This might cause 
his death when the devil “eats him” [when he is cir- 
cumcised].*® 

Much or all of the night is spent in revelry and 
dancing by the entire village. This is the last time the 
boy is seen by his family until he leaves the Bush. The 
next morning, before daybreak, the boys are taken 
into the Bush. 

This informant had recently been to the 
Bush himself. He said that the night before he 
went, a dead sister appeared to him in a dream, 
telling him that if he would take the eggs of a 
small lizard, mix the contents with white chalk, 
and rub it on his forehead, he would have good 
luck, become a favorite among the initiates, be 
a big man in the country, and receive presents 
from everyone. He awoke before dawn and 
did as his sister had told him. When the proces- 
sion started for the Bush the authorities ordered 
the other boys to pick up his chair and carry 
it at the head of the procession. Big people 
brought him presents. So he entered the Bush. 
There was much firing of three guns all day. 
The boy bled profusely after the circumcision 
and fainted away, remaining in a stupor until 
someone noticed him and called a halt in the 
merry-making. He then made some medicine 
for the boy, reviving him somewhat, and de- 
manded of him whether some person (spirit) 
had appeared to him the night before and told 
him anything. He said “Yes” and repeated 
what his sister had told him. Immediately he 
began to recover from his dazed condition. 

below, p. 284. 
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‘'So it is with a person who receives a ‘tip’ 
from a spirit. He becomes a general favorite, 
but pays for his exhilaration by having a hard 
time when the operation is done.” 

According to this same informant, there used 
to be a session of the Poro Bush every three 
years. Anyone was a “small boy” until he had 
been initiated. He could not own property. 
He could not be convicted of a crime. If a 
palaver was brought against him the answer 
was: “Oh he is a small boy, like a goat. A goat 
has no sense.” 

The Government has for several years for- 
bidden the sessions of the Poro in this tribe, so 
there are now young men who have not had a 
chance to be initiated. An ambitious young 
chief of a town near Ganta has not been ini- 
tiated. When a session of the Bush is one day 
held, and this man and others like him attend, 
they will lose all their wealth, also their wives, 
because as “small boys” they have no right to 
anything. Any debt contracted by an unini- 
tiated man is canceled when he goes to the 
Bush. If an initiate should return and take the 
wives he formerly held, the devil would kill 
him. In old times, no uninitiated boy could 
legally marry before going into the Bush. Even 
if his father willed him a woman, he could not 
claim her unless she was held in trust for him 
by a big brother, uncle, or other relative, until 
he had become of age by being initiated. It is 
expected that these uninitiated chiefs will go 
to a big %o and pay a big fee for medicine pow- 
erful enough to allow them to retain their wives 
and other worldly possessions after they come 
from the Poro initiation school.'^^ 

During the night of March 3, 1928, the first 
night we were at Sakripie (Mano), the local 
boys came out of their Bush. They had been 
in from the time of the late rice harvest, some- 
time in November. In the morning of the 
fourth of March a youth about eighteen years 
old, one of this company, came to see us. From 
him we learned that the party had remained in 
their Bush during the whole of that time with- 
out once leaving it. They lived in two shelters 

^This school was held in 1943, and arrangements 
were made to preserve the status quo without fatal 
results. In 1930 there were two circumcision Bushes 
for boys conducted in towns near Ganta (Mano), but 
they were not the real thing. 


which the two circumcising %o men he 

called them) had erected for them. His mother 
sent him his food during all this period. He, in 
turn, sent her part of the fish that he caught 
with a net she had sent him. He also sent her 
meat of the animals that he killed with bow and 
arrows he made in the Bush. His mother 
danced about the town in the fullness of her 
joy at his safe return, while her pots were on 
the fire cooking food for the small feast she 
was making to celebrate the event. This youth 
was neither overdressed nor kaolin-smeared as 
were the boys we had seen in Kpelle after they 
had “come out.” 

The Circumcision Bush in Gio. The practice 
in Gio is substantially the same as in Ge. The 
following is from a Gio B 5 cult member: 

The men’s B 5 is for men only. Before a boy goes to 
the B 5 he is called dua. When he comes out he is 
kpwea [cut one]. All boys must go there to be cut. 
If they do not, no woman will marry them.®® They 
are “dirty.” They are not men. 

The Bush can be begun at any time. If it is in the 
rainy season, shelters are built. In these the boys stay 
during the daytime. At night they go home to their 
own houses. The zo who has charge of them also re- 
turns to his house. 

There are three kinds of devils in the B 5 . The gs zo 
or de zo is the first [the leading one, if we rightly in- 
terpreted his statements]. The second is the B3 ze zo. 
He is the cutting devE, the one who cuts the boys in 
the Bush. There are from one to four of these, de- 
pending up the size of the town. The third devil is 
the de ke zo^ the medicine-making zo. The women 
can speak the name of the ge zo. He has a crier and 
an assistant who interprets his talk to the people. This 
crier is also his messenger. The ge zo devil’s talk is 
called ye. This devil goes naked while in the Bush 
with the boys.®^ When he comes out, he must be seen 
only by the initiates. These cry, “Ae yuf Ke yuP' to 
warn the women and chEdren so they can run and 
hide themselves. His crier talks with a bull-roarer. 
In the evening, when the boys come out to go to their 
homes, they also “make bull-roarer talk” to warn peo- 
ple away. They must not see women and children untE 
they are released from the Bush. A ge zo can conduct 
only one Bush school at a time. When a big person or 
a chief dies, the ge zo comes to officiate and help the 
B5 members with the funeral rites. No women may 


®®Here and in Mano some gave as the reason for 
women’s desiring men who have been circumcised, 
that it makes the male organ “harder.” 

“■This is denied by some, see above, p. 270. 
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be present. For “small” [ordinary] cult members he 
does not come. 

When the time comes for the Bush to begin, boys 
who are too young may be excused. When they are 
big, if they want to wait longer, they must pay the 
gs zo a fowl and a mat. Later, if they refuse to come, 
they are caught and brought into the Bush. The devil 
cannot go into their houses to catch them. They may 
be seized outside. 

Parents can send their children to other tribes to be 
cut there but this is frowned upon. Sometimes boys 
of other tribes come to the Gio Bush. While the boys 
(and girls, too) are in the Bush, no war is brought to 
that region; all people respect the Bush. [This is also 
true in Gbunde, Loma, and Mano.] The boys stay in 
for only a few weeks until they have healed from the 
cutting and the ge zo is ready to release them. Some 
boys heal quickly, some do not. They may be in only 
three or four weeks but sometimes it is longer. 

In the Bush, after they have been cut, the B3 zs zo 
puts water [sap] from a small tree on the cut. Then 
he puts a leaf made into a cone over the organ. A new 
one can be put on at any time. The boys wear these 
for about two weeks; after that they wear raffia fiber 
skirts. 

While they are in the Bush, the boys go naked, ex- 
cept for the leaf cone or the raffia skirt. Their ge zo 
does the same. Mothers bring food to the Bush and 
leave it at the fence for their sons. While in the Bush 
the boys can get instruction in things they do not al- 
ready know. They can begin to learn to make bags or 
mats; to learn something about hunting and fishing; 
how to shoot with bow and arrows; how to get palm 
wine and make it taste good [ferment quickly]. The 
boys choose what they wish to be instructed in. But 
there is nothing taught about sex matters or medicine, 
nor about religion or laws, [This differs from other 
tribes.] 

When the time comes to leave the Bush, they all go 
to the water and bathe. The de ks zo then brings a 
big vessel filled with medicine [“Holy Water” as it 
were]. With their hands they all scoop up some of 
this and massage their bodies and limbs with it “plenty 
plenty.” This is for good formne. They then put on 
their clothes and come into town. There is a great stir 
in town, with drumming and dancing. WhEe this is 
going on, their relatives and friends are cooking a feast 
for everyone. After the feast, presents are brought to 
the zo^s by anyone who feels inclined to make gifts. 
[Money is now preferred.] The town chief must also 
contribute. The B5 zs zo keeps over a third of all 
these gifts for himself; the rest is divided between the 
other two classes of zo"s. The chief then gives the 
B3 zs zo a new cloth, or its equivalent, for himself. 
Each household then takes its own boy home, dancing 
around him as they go. He, too, is given presents and 
dressed up in all the cloth and other wearing apparel 
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they have given him. From now on, for a whole 
month, he must not wash or bathe in the presence of a 
woman. 

If a boy dies during the Bush period, the gs zo k 
said to have taken him because he was born a witch- 
person. Sometimes his parents are told that he had 
played with witch things while in the Bush, so the 
B5’s big medicine which was stronger, “got” and 
kEled him. 

The gs zo puts no devE’s marks on the boys as does 
the devE in Mano, because we Gio do not like those 
marks. We want our bodies smooth. [After having 
been told this, we observed more closely the bodies of 
men and boys and failed to note any cult scarification 
marks.] We do not get a new name in the Bush. We 
do not become new persons as the Mano do, so we are 
not released from debts that we had when we went 
into the Bush. 

The Poro Initiation School. After circum- 
cision comes the further initiation into the 
Poro. The length of a term is said to be, theo- 
retically, four years, alternating with a three 
years’ recess, during which the Sande school is 
in session. The Sande course is followed in 
turn (theoretically again) by a rest period of 
three years. In practice, there is much varia- 
tion among the different tribes. The last ses- 
sion for the Pandamai region of Gbunde ended 
in 1923, after the school had been in continuous 
session for six years. The Sande had been in 
session a year when we were there at the end of 
April, 1928, and was to continue for a year 
more. After this session ended, there was to be 
a new session for the boys. When the people 
decide that the time for a new session has come, 
the clan chief and others who make the pre- 
liminary arrangements are approached by the 
elders. A council follows, and the time is set 
for the opening. 

Rounding Up the Candidates. The place 
where a boy shall attend is optional with his 
sponsor; there is no hard and fast rule. If a 
boy or girl for some reason is at a place where 
a school is about to be opened, he is very likely 
to be sent to it if parents or sponsors agree. 
For instance, there happened to be a Gbandc 
girl visiting at Pandamai (Gbunde) when the 
girls’ school was about to open there. Since the 
cult leaders insisted and her parents consented, 
she was taken in over the protests of the chief 
and other local worthies who, for some reason, 
objected to this ‘‘stranger’s” going into their 
Bush. 
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The length of time a boy must spend in the 
school also varies. In the Pandamai school men- 
tioned above, for example, some remained 
throughout the whole period, while others — 
the very young sons of zo's — were there only 
a few days. Our Gbunde guides from Pan- 
damai to Monrovia had been in for only a year. 
One of our Loma interpreters had been in his 
local Bush for two years; his father had been 
in the same length of time. Some go in as the 
session is about to end — just in time to get the 
^‘devil’s marks.” Timid parents, or those who 
do not wish to have their sons go through all 
the strenuous training, usually arrange to have 
their boys’ attendance limited to a short period 
— perhaps a few months only — by making a 
payment to those in charge of the Bush. Ac- 
cording to our Loma interpreter, who was a %o^ 
it is customary in his clan for the older boys to 
enter from four to six months ahead of the 
younger. 

The best time for the opening of the school 
seems to be after the rice has all been harvested 
and the dry season has set in, about the begin- 
ning of November. While entrance is sup- 
posed to be voluntary, and the boys to be 
awaiting in joyous anticipation the time when 
they will be considered real tribesmen, the 
school seems to be dreaded by most of them. 
This is not to be wondered at after all they 
have heard whispered about the Big Devil and 
what a reception he has prepared for them. 
One may imagine the sensations and the talk 
among these boys as they tremblingly await 
the time when they, too, will be “caught” if 
they are not first brought to the Bush by their 
sponsors. 

The younger boys make toy wooden weap- 
ons — each, the kind he feels he can use best. 
With these they play at “killing the devil,” dis- 
cussing the while how and when to do it. 
Some of them make small kinja^s (carrying 
frames) for themselves, in which to carry “that 
devil” home after they have killed him. Others 
make these frames for the purpose of putting 
pieces of him into it after they have dismem- 
bered him. These are to be sent to a brother 
who may have been caught and taken into the 
Bush. Passers-by seeing them at this play will 
jokingly ask, “Well, which piece am I to get 


when you have cut him up?” But alas for their 
imaginary exploits. One morning they awaken 
to find that during the night the devil has en- 
tered the house and taken all these weapons. 
After breaking them, the collectors hang them 
on the entrance fence to the Poro grove. Then 
the boys are told to go and see who has come 
and what he has done. Several of these fences 
seen as we passed through north Kpelk pre- 
sented a most interesting sight with their col- 
lections of these devil-slaying weapons.^^ 

Most boys then go and enter with as much 
bravery as they can muster. It is a matter of 
pride in some families that no son of theirs has 
ever hesitated. 

The women of the family often escort the 
boy as far along the road as they are allowed 
to go. (Mano.) His mother especially will be 
dressed up for the occasion, wearing little ex- 
cept girdles of beads and Achatina snail shells, 
with white clay smeared on her face or ankles 
She may wear many ornaments: anklets, brace- 
lets, neckpieces, and so on. Once we saw an 
old woman with a toy gun with which she 
made a great pantomime of shooting the devil. 
She had used it on several previous occasions 
and now used it when her grandson was going. 

When a group of boys is going in the whole 
town turns out to make merry, and the road is 
full of parading men, women, and children go- 
ing and coming for hours. They sing and dance 
all the way from town to the road barrier and 
back again, stopping at the house of any friend 
to break the glad news and receive a congratu- 
latory present. One gets the feeling that all this 
ceremonial rejoicing is covering up a great deal 
of anxiety, if not fear, on the part of the 
mothers. It is taboo to cry. Everybody is anx- 
ious to give the boys a good send-off. 

Soon after this the Big Devil and his assistants 
roam through the countryside for the purpose 
of seizing the hesitant ones. They even enter 
the houses in which they know a candidate is 
hiding and drag him to the grove. Whenever 
such a luckless boy has been caught the Big 
Devil blows his whistle as a sign. 

“A mother may be warned that the devil 
will carry her son away. Sometimes parents 
connive with the catchers to make easier the 
capture of their son. The boy may be told to 


See above, p. 277. 
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go to a certain place on the road, from where 
he is carried to the Bush. Again, one devil will 
talk in the Bush; within a minute another one 
will talk in the town. A man who is sitting talk- 
ing with the mother in the hut, upon hearing 
I this, takes the boy from the mother’s side by 
force. The boy resists, but it is useless. 

'The next day they kill a dog and send the 
entrails to the mother saying, ‘Here is your 
son whom the devil ate last night.”’ 

Entrance and Initiation. It is practically nec- 
essary for all men to be members of the Poro, 
for otherwise they have no social standing.^^ 
The novice is most frequently sponsored by 
his father, but sometimes by an uncle, either 
maternal or paternal, who is able and willing to 
finance his nephew. In Mano a maternal uncle 
is the customary sponsor. 

Wherever the Poro is highly developed, the 
circumcision rite is merely preliminary. Initia- 
tion into the “law and order of manhood” fol- 

I lows upon completion of the Poro proper. 
Upon entering the Poro Bush, the Gbunde, 
Loma, or Mano boy begins the rebirth rite — 
the initiation into the religion and higher order 
I of his people — at the end of which he may 
see the Big Devil himself and know that he is a 
man and not a spirit. 

In Loma there is sometimes a prelude to the 
initiation rites. A small boy, supposed to be 
under the influence of “witch,” dances with 
abandon on top of a high pole that has been 
I secretly erected in the town the night before. 
I On top of the pole are a cloth and a rope by 

i which the boy descends when he is through, 

I hooking one index finger over the rope to 
steady and support himself. If the boy falls he 
usually dies. The accident is blamed on some- 
one who has bewitched him. When he is to 
dance, the men bring in a drum that has been 
hollowed out of a huge log, though only a very 
small hole is visible. No one knows who hol- 
lowed the log; everyone is called to look at it 
and see that it is not an ordinary drum. It is 
supposed to be the work of magic. This drum 
is beaten while the boy dances. The log and 
the pole with the cloth on top are all in place 
at sunrise. No one knows how they got there. 

I *®See p. 417. 

^ ** It is about the same as that described by Alldridge 


As a matter of fact, they are set up by the zo, 
“protected by much strong medicine.” 

The first step taken in the initiation cere- 
monies varies in different regions. Candidates, 
both voluntary and “caught,” may be rounded 
up and brought before a high fence erected be- 
side or before the entrance to the Poro grove. 
(Mano.) 

“Outside this fence the non-initiates and 
women gather at one side, the zo people at an- 
other place, the candidates near the fence. The 
head zo chooses seven boys, each of whom he 
appears to impale on his spear and toss over the 
fence. The audience sees that the spear is 
bloody as it ‘enters the boy’s side just above the 
liver.’ [The boy has been protected by a large 
cloth and a piece of palm cabbage into which 
the spear is thrust. It breaks a bladder full of 
chicken blood.] The boy is lifted high over 
the head of the zo and passed over the fence. 
The audience hears the boy fall to the ground, 
inside the fence, with a thud. [Associates on 
the other side of the fence catch the boy and 
simultaneously drop a big stick to produce a 
dead thud. The boy is really unhurt.]” 

This spear performance is not usual in recent 
days. More frequently, the sponsor leads the 
novice in through the opening in the grove’s 
entrance fence. 

In Gbunde the following procedure was de- 
scribed to us by two persons, both of whom 
were members of the cult and had become 
Christians.®^ 

Once inside the grove the trembling candi- 
date is stopped by one of the Big Devil’s assist- 
ants, of the messenger class. This devil begins 
by asking all sorts of nonsensical questions de- 
signed to confuse and mystify the lad, who is 
not given time to answer any of them. These 
questions sometimes fail of their object when 
one of the more mature youths is presented. 
Instead of becoming confused, he may make 
impudent replies. For this he is given a sound 
beating. After the questioning, the boy’s spon- 
sor must “buy him free” from the question or- 
deal. This payment made to the devil is usually 
a red and a white cola nut, a red cockerel, and 
a native cloth. 

for similar initiations in Mends. Alldridge, 1901, pp. 
126 ff . 
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(An Americo-Liberkn soldier informed us 
that when he and his superior, a captain of the 
frontier force, were made honorary members 
of the cult, they each had to pay this devil ten 
white and ten red cola nuts, a red cockerel, and 
£7/0/0 in cash.) 

After the novice has been bought free, he 
must ‘‘fight the devil” The latter seizes the un- 
suspecting boy, whereupon follows a struggle 
between the two in which the novice finally 
wins in some mysterious way and is allowed to 
go through the second barrier. Here he is re- 
ceived with much shouting, beating of drums, 
and dancing, by the assembled cult members, 
and is put in the care of one of the zd^s in charge 
of the school. This %o takes him before the Big 
Devil (According to some Mano informants, 
each day’s candidates are brought to him to- 
gether, not individually.) 

Upon seeing him (or them), the Big Devil 
says: “I see plenty t’ing I nevah see befol I 
go eat all.” Thereupon the assistants of the 
“marking devils” seize the boy, throw him 
down, and hold him. The zo's begin their task 
of scarification by rubbing medicine on the skin 
to deaden the pain. 

The Poro’s marks (Fola Loma) are 
made with a razor and a hooked instrument 
(fig. 93, d and e) that has one hook for each 
row to be cut. The number of rows, as well 
as their position, vary in different tribes (figs. 
45, d; 92, b and c). The Mano seem to prefer 
their markings on the breast. In Gbunde some 
had theirs on the side or the back. One individ- 
ual in Gbunde had five rows running down the 
breast as far as the navel, from there four rows 
on each side around to the small of the back, 
then five rows up the back as far as the neck. 
This is probably the correct or complete mark- 
ing. In general the rows of scarifications are 
alike for the individuals of a tribe. In this way 
it is possible for cult members to tell to which 
tribe a man belongs and also in which tribe’s 
Bush he was initiated. Other marks are later 
added when the individual is initiated into 
higher degrees. Thus those who have attained 
to the same degree can recognize each other. 

This scarification is said to be made by the 
teeth of the Big Devil in swallowing or “eating” 

®®See p. 119. 


the novice. From now on, the Big Devil “car- 
ries him in his belly.” He is in a state of preg- 
nancy, as it were, until the close of the school’s 
session, when those who are still alive are 
“borne” by him. Those who die, of which 
there may be several during the long session of 
a school, are said to “stay in his belly because 
he cannot bring them out again.” Some of the 
deaths are directly due to infections resulting 
from the scarifications; others to exposure, 
weakness, disciplinary ordeals, and other causes. 

While theoretically all Poro members“must 
have the devil’s marks put on them,” it seems to 
be optional in Gbunde. Our informant had not 
been scarified. Another man, aged about thirty 
years, whom he pointed out, from the town of 
Daisaba, had no visible scarifications. Nor had 
Koto, the chief of Pandamai, nor a number of 
others whom we saw there. The Rev. Mr. 
Dwalu confirmed their statement to the effect 
that they had never been marked. According 
to some of these men a sponsor who objects to 
his candidates being marked pays the devil 
called bala fimi two cola nuts, a fowl, and ten 
to twenty bundles of “irons” (Kisi pennies) of 
twenty irons each. Others are released from 
the obligation by paying him the two cola nuts, 
a fowl, and “seven times seven bundles of 
irons.” 

Regarding the origin of these Poro marks, 
there is a Gbunde tradition to the effect that 
once, “far, far back,” a rich man had so many 
slaves and servants about him that he was con- 
stantly having difficulty in recognizing his own. 
So he hit upon the idea of having each scarified 
in a certain manner. Cult leaders later adopted 
the idea for their own purposes. There is also 
the folk tale of the Big Devil’s swallowing the 
spider and then giving birth to him with the 
marks of the devil’s teeth on his body.^® 

With the devil’s tooth marks fresh on his 
body, the neophyte is now ready for the next 
step in the initiation, “the eating of the devil’s 
medicine.” This also is a figurative rather than 
a literal eating, according to our informants 
in Gbunde, Loma, Mano, and Gs. This medi- 
cine is the ma g€, the mask of the Big Devil^'^^ 
A few drops of blood issuing from the cicatriza- 
tion wounds of the neophyte are put upon it. 

®®See p. 449. 

®^See above pp. 277 ff. 
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In Gbunde blood from those who have not 
been marked is obtained by pricking the wrist 
with a needle-like instrument. 

The boy now takes an oath upon the medi- 
cine (“he swea’ plenty bad t’ing”) that he will 
never reveal anything regarding the cult. In a 
vivid manner it is impressed upon him how 
the medicine will “catch” him if he ever does 
so. During this step in the initiation rites the 
new member “goes into a close relationship 
with the medicine and becomes its child.” He 
is now a member of the cult, a ke mi (Loma), 
“one who has sworn by the name of the Big 
Devil and can swear again by that name,” As 
soon as his wounds are sufficiently healed he can 
begin his schooling. 

In Gbunde, after he has taken his oath, the 
cola oracle is consulted as to whether or not 
the medicine “agrees to accept the candidate.” 
Five of the nuts, split in half, are tossed up, 
and the position they assume after falling is 
noted. If they give a favorable answer, one of 
the nuts is “given” to the medicine. For this 
purpose the nut is broken in two, one piece laid 
upon the medicine, and the other chewed by 
the zo. 

Life in the Initiation School, Ks 2i new per- 
son, the initiate is now given a new name, or he 
himself chooses one. In Gbunde a new name 
seems to be optional, but most people follow 
the old custom. It was said that the old names 
must never be spoken in the Bush, but Mr. 
Dwalu heard the boys at Pandamai using them. 
He also said that in his experience, and so far 
as he had been able to learn, there was no favor- 
itism shown because of the rank of the sponsor 
who gave the boy his name. 

The dress worn by several Gbunds novices 
during their stay in the Bush was “so-so 
clothes” — just what they ordinarily wore or 
what they felt like wearing. “As we were all 
men, we were not particular what we had on.” 
In other parts a special dress seems to be worn. 
Aside from the statement that it is a sort of 
grass skirt or raffia fringe apron, we have no 
information. 

Mention has already been made of the kind 
of instruction given. At first, the boys are all 
in one class, where they learn tribal laws and 
customs; later, they are divided both according 


to aptitude and to the position in the tribal so- 
ciety they intend to occupy. No less impor- 
tant than the professions and crafts are two 
other matters reported by Westermann: 
The boys are taught obedience and they are 
given instruction in sexual behavior ano the 
management of women. (This is a subject for 
much discussion even among post-graduates.) 
The sex instruction is not given to boys who 
are too young when they enter, but is given 
later “w’en dey get sense fo’ dis t’ing.” 
(Gbunde.) 

The food supply is one of the school’s great- 
est problems, if not the greatest. Palm oil is 
obtained from the nuts cut from the trees near 
or in -the grove. Game is killed and fish are 
caught by the novices. Food comes from three 
other sources: the farms planted by the boys 
themselves under the direction of the school’s 
leaders, supplies brought by parents and rela- 
tives, the loot from begging and foraging. For 
this last, the Big Devil, or a delegate in his stead 
accompanied by novices, go through the towns 
at night. They may solicit food or make a raid 
on the crops. Even with these sources of food 
there seems to he a chronic state of hunger 
among the boys, sometimes bordering on star- 
vation. (For that matter, the whole commu- 
nity knows what it is to be hungry just before 
harvest time.) Boys are fattened up just be- 
fore they come out. 

The only time a boy is supposed to leave the 
Bush is when he goes out as a member of one 
of these food-seeking parties or when he gets 
permission to help with farm work at home. 
Assurance must be given that he will not see a 
woman. During all the time he is under in- 
struction and until he officially “comes out” at 
the end of the session, he must never see one. 
If he does, it costs him his life. If he has inter- 
course with a woman during this time, both he 
and she must suffer the death penalty. Boys do, 
however, steal out and take the chance of being 
discovered. Sometimes hunger, sometimes sex- 
ual desire is the motive — the latter especially 
among the more mature youths. 

A Gbunde guide told us of a companion who 
had been in the school with him at Obanyami 
(Gbunde). He became so hungry that he went 
to his parents’ farm, not too far distant from 


Westermann, 1921, pp. 247-48. 
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the Poro grove, to get something to eat. There 
his mother saw him and was shocked by his 
famished and emaciated appearance. She em- 
braced him and tried to get him to accompany 
her to town. He refused. In an unguarded mo- 
ment she bewailed his condition and was over- 
heard by some men. When they learned of 
what the boy had done he was taken to a spot 
in the deep forest, where he was given a drink 
that quickly killed him. Later, when the ses- 
sion ended and all the other boys came home, 
the mother asked the leaders where they had 
left her son, whom she had seen alive. As no 
woman is supposed to see, or even be able to 
see a boy while he is in the Bush, the cult 
leaders told her that she must have been mis- 
taken; it was some spirit she had seen, because 
the devil had swallowed the boy and had not 
reborne him. 

If a boy runs away to town, especially if his 
scars have not yet healed, he is recaptured and 
killed at once in the Bush, by strangling with a 
heavy stick across his throat. When the other 
boys are brought back to town his mother will 
find a pot close to her door, a white cross on 
its upturned bottom, and a hole where the lines 
cross. This is the usual method of announcing 
the death of any boy in the Bush. In some re- 
gions the pot is broken. It is then that the 
mother first learns that her son is dead, except 
in Gs and Gio where a special masked messen- 
ger brings the news of deaths to town as they 
occur. No crying or mourning is allowed. 

If a boy runs far away to a strange country 
and is absent when the other boys come out, 
his mother is also told that he has been eaten 
by the devil. If he returns to his own country, 
he will never be seen again in town, but will 
live and die in the bush. He may occasionally 
enter town at night, secretly, and enter the 
house of the 20, but never any other house. 

Coming out of the Bush, The ‘‘coming out” 
ceremony is very important. To miss it is to 
be considered dead. It takes place at night, 
after the graduation exercises. A ceremonial 
washing may first take place. 

One bright moonlight night in February we 
were awakened sometime after midnight by the 
shooting of guns when the boys of the Kpelle 
town of Zienshu came out. The Big Devil, 
with all his zd's and other assistants, led the 
boys into town where they were received by 


the waiting cult members. Women and chil- 
dren hid themselves, as they must when the Big 
Devil “walks,” and within her house each 
mother wondered anxiously whether the pot 
with the hole would be found before her door 
when she came out. 

Since we were not initiates, our presence was 
not desired, but what was told us about the 
festivities appears to be the general practice. 
The boys, being “new born,” at first pretend 
to be strangers and to find everything about 
the town new and unfamiliar. Sometimes they 
give an exhibition of dances and other things 
they have learned before the assembled audi- 
ence. 

Great is the rejoicing on the part of reunited 
families. Feasting and jollification follow. The 
boys are literally covered with gifts and new 
clothes in which they strut about town. The 
groups of boys we saw had a most self-con- 
scious air and bearing (fig. 92, i, e). Unfor- 
tunately we had to leave the town before the 
fourth day they were out — the day on which 
they would be ceremonially washed for the 
last time. Evidently, from their noisome body 
odors and kaolin-besmeared heads and faces, 
this washing was much needed. 

When the boys at Pandamai (Gbunde) came 
out of the last school conducted there they had 
their ceremonial washing, then put on the new 
clothes which had been sent in to them. All 
formed in line and started for the town, led by 
a %o (not the Big Devil). The chief of Pan- 
damai, dressed in his best and seated on a horse 
caparisoned in the approved Mandingo style, 
awaited them. After the zo had made a speech 
he “gave” the boys to the chief. The chief 
accepted with thanks. Then he in turn “gave” 
the boys back to the heads of their respective 
towns. All made gifts to the zo. There was 
feasting, dancing, and general merry-making 
for three days, after which the boys went 
home. 

Influence of the Poro. The supreme au- 
thority which the Poro once exercised is being 
undermined as contact with the coast increases 
and civilization slowly filters toward the in- 
terior. Whatever the unfavorable influences 
and effects of the Poro have been, it has played 
a most important part in the social life and 
economy of the tribes. When the rapid 
changes that are taking place in the hinterland 
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at last allow the coming generations to evade 
its authority, the effect must be most serious, 
unless some other factor can be brought in to 
replace the high disciplinary influence it once 
exercised. 

In the old days the Poro was all of religion, 
law, and politics in one. No important event 
in the tribal life ever occurred without its sanc- 
tion. Even war stopped if it interfered with 
the Poro. Now that law and order have been 
taken over by the Government, the Poro will 
probably develop as a true secret society with 
the emphasis on religion, magic, and the arts. 
Unfortunately, it is in these very phases that the 
Poro is becoming weakest, and sometimes actu- 
ally degraded. The tendency of Christian mis- 
sions is therefore to oppose the Poro as it exists 
today in most places. The problem is to under- 
stand the old before attempting to suggest a 
readjustment. 

THE SANDS CULT 

The Gbunde call the women’s Sande cult 
ZMe ku^ sometimes Sads, In Loma it is the 
Zads gi zu (in the ZMe thing [or Bush] ). The 
Ge and Gio call their form of it B 5 or Bw 5 , the 
same as their form of the Poro. In Mano it is 
Lt la bo. This, too, means “a cutting” or “to 
cut,” for it is the girls’ excision Bush, just as 
the Kle Bo is the circumcision Bush of the 
boys. (This is also true in Sapa and Tie and 
seems formerly to have been true in Gbunde. 
While the Poro was sometimes referred to by 
English-speaking Liberians as the “Greegree 
Bush,” this term was more generally reserved 
for the Sande. 

Names used among other tribes not visited 
by us were Sande or Sanden (Kpelle), Sande or 
Sandi (Gola and Mende), Bundu or Bondo 
(Gola, Mende, Temne, and other tribes of 
Sierra Leone). 

What the Poro signifies for males, the Sande 
signifies for females. “But in consequence of 
the minor role of woman in public life it is of 
much less significance.” 

The Sade kwala (Loma) or Sande grove or 
school is attended by all girls. In Gbunde one 
or two of our informants had been caught 
and “carried” in. In Mano it is a law that all 

Westermann, ipii, p. 253, 

See above, p. 268. 
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must go; it is a big palaver if one does not. 
As some of the Gio women seen had never 
been excised, nor intended to be, it would 
seem that attendance there is optional. In gen- 
eral it might be more accurate to say that at- 
tendance is inevitable rather than obligatory, 
for the uncut woman has little, if any, social 
standing. The sentiment of all males questioned 
was that a “so-so woman,” one who had never 
been to the Bush, was “a thing to be despised; 
not at all desirable as a wife.” A young Vai 
man refused to take his betrothed to wife until 
she had been to the Bush. He paid her expenses 
while there. 

In Gbunde the uninitated are called gbolo 
wa; the initiated, from the time they enter the 
Bush, are Zade ku In Mano they are called the 
same as the boys: the uninitiated are gbolo; tkt 
initiated, In Gio the former are 

the latter, nxia go kp^vange (they [who have] 
been in [the] house of spirits). 

The primary object of the Sande is fertility. 
The cult’s hope of obtaining its objective lies 
in the powerful magical influence of which its 
big leaders are the mediators or bearers, and in 
the medicines of which they are the guardians. 
While none of the cult’s sacred objects or ritual 
property may come into the hands of a man or 
even be touched by one, men as well as women 
may and do avail themselves of its medicine 
for procreation when they fail to beget chil- 
dren. The staff of the cult is a horned head 
with two faces: one a man’s, the other a wom- 
an’s (fig. 94, b, A, i). 

The Sande Leaders. The general name for 
the Sande leader is zo. In Gbunde she is the 
wodtgt (zodtgt?); in Mano, the zo dt {zo 
woman); in Gio, the zo de (zo mother). One 
would expect to find this position in the local 
lodge occupied by the head woman or a near 
female relative of a chief, and this we found to 
be so at Pandamai but not everywhere. We 
were led to believe that the highest woman in 
the cult is one who has been initiated into the 
men’s Bush (Poro).^^ She only is permitted to 
carry a black or red cow’s tail, like members of 
the Poro.’^^ She is the chief midwife of the 
town. (Mano informant.) But the real head 
of the Sande seems to be the Poro Big Devil 
himself. This was emphatically stated by one 

®^See above, p, 275. 
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of our Liberian interpreters who is an official of 
high standing in the Poro by hereditary right. 

“I tell you fo’ true, Big Dibble he be head man 
fo’ Zade. He pass all woman dibble fo’ big. 
All woman dibble be him sma’ boy [are under 
him; his servants, literally].” In other words, 
the Poro Big Devil and his consort control both 
cults. 

The chief woman has a special dance by 
which she may be recognized intertribally. 
(Loma.) She wears a piece of cloth, of any 
color, fastened around her chest. When^ she 
begins to dance she takes it off and holds it in 
her hand. She has neither a special dress nor a 
mask but she must wear this piece of cloth. 
One such dancer seen had an old piece of cloth, 
probably sacred. Its significance the inform- 
ants either could not or would not tell. When- 
ever she comes to town to dance while the 
girls are in the Bush, their parents throw gifts 
down at her feet — bars of salt, iron money, 
cloth, or whatever they have. They sometimes 
take off a piece of the clothing they are wear- 
ing and throw it to her. She never stoops to 
pick up any of these things. Her attendant 
does it for her. 

The big woman seldom sleeps in the Bush 
with the girls; that is only for her assistants 
to do. 

If those who have been initiated quarrel 
among themselves in the towns she, the zo dt, 
calls the offenders to talk the palaver. She says, 
“Didn’t I teach you not to quarrel or fight?” 
She exacts a fine. If blood was drawn, this fine 
may be as much as four fowls or even a sheep. 
The fine is cooked and eaten by anyone she 
invites to share it with her. When a man and a 
woman quarrel she has nothing to do with it. 
That is a civil offense for the chief to consider 
— unless one of the offenders has broken the 
sanctity of the Poro in making the quarrel, ffi 
that case he is tried and sometimes executed in 
the Poro Bush. 

The Sands “big woman” has as assistants 
other — usually older — women also called 
zo’s. There are also servant and messenger 

“According to Alldridge, who writes of the Mende 
of Sierra Leone, the devil or medicine woman of the 
second degree in the women’s cult appears in a mask. 
(The leader is third degree.) Alldridge, 1901, pp. 
140 fiF. Cf. the Poro where most of the devils wear 
masks, but not the Big DeviL pp. 270 and 277. 


classes. These help in the instruction but are 
under the zo women. In Mano the assistant 
who catches the girls for the leader is called si. 
(Si means “to take”; also, “hawk”; also, “spi- 
der.”) The head woman of the house in which 
the girls stay during their initiation is called 
the ko de (house mother). The assistant who 
sleeps in the house with them is the ya Bo. (Ya 
means “sit down”; Bo is the excision school.) 

As the lower grades of the Sands corre- 
spond, in general, to those of the Poro one 
would naturally expect to find corresponding 
leaders (“devils”). What the facts are in this 
matter we could not learn. 

A Christian woman in Gbunde named the 
following four classes or degrees common to 
both cults: 

Foro Sands 


Kolba — messenger 
Folo kpwa — cult zo's 
Bala mal(n)afu(i) 
Waise?nu^ 


Kuluba 

Jasa 

Nowi 

W ml — bird women 


In Loma it is taboo for zo people of both 
sexes to eat crabs (rea^tw). In addition, some 
of the zo women may never eat fowl, while 
for others it is taboo only to eat fowl with one 
who is not a zo. If they disobey they sicken 
and their “bellies become bloated.” The proper 
meat for a zo is elephant. 

When a zo woman who is a member of the 
midwives’ society dies, all its members gather 
before the big leader’s house and there sing 
their society’s songs and dances. The leader 
then emerges and dances before them, while 
some beat with iron rods on tortoise shells or 
on the large end of a bullock’s horn. When 
this performance has lasted long enough they 
all enter the “big woman’s” house to deliberate 
over the member’s funeral.®* (Loma.) 

A zo woman, except the leader, must always 
be buried under the eaves of her house so that 
the grave may be protected from the elements. 
Men dig the grave, after which they depart. 
Then the cult members bury the body with 
ceremonies appropriate to her standing in the 

®®See above p. 273. 

®*See above, p. 273. 

®®Cf. Bale mela nccfui., above, p. 268. 

Wei %umo^ above, p. 273. 

®^See below, pp. 307 ff. 

®®See p. 264. 
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society. (Loma.) The Mano follow a similar 
procedure. 

Whenever there is to be a meeting of the %o 
women (Loma) they first go to the grave of 
one of their former members “to throw the 
word at her.’’ This means, as nearly as we 
could determine, to inform her spirit of what 
is about to be done, in order that she may use 
any influence she has in the spirit world in be- 
half of her sister cult members. 

The Sandc Grove. There are two girls’ 
Bushes, according to a Loma informant. Fata- 
mave is the name of the first, where the girls 
stay for two months. It provides shelters but 
no real houses. This corresponds to the cir- 
cumcision Bush of the boys, and it is here that 
excision takes place. 

When the girls come out of the first Bush 
they are transferred to the second, which is 
nearer to a town. This is called XMe kwala 
or Zade kpwakp'wa gt zu. There is one house 
for the zo women; the others are for the girls. 

I These are built by men. When they are ready 
? the clan chief hands them over to the women. 

I At this time the Sands leader makes a feast for 
the workers, to which all Sands members must 
I contribute. Then the men clear out and the 
I school can begin. 

I , “In the Bush in which I was,” a woman told 

I us, “there were girls from three towns. These 

I three towns had joined to have the one Bush 

I for all girls ready to go at that time. There 

I were four square [or oblong?] houses in our 

I girls’ Bush, three for us and one for the zo 

women. They had been built by the men. 
They were burned after we came out of the 
Bush.” 

According to a Gbunds initiate: “Before a 
girls’ Bush is consecrated one may go to see it. 
The one here is about twenty minutes’ walk 
back of this town [Pandamai]. [We heard the 
lamentations for a zo woman who had died in 
this Bush when we were outside the south en- 
trance to the town.] There were four houses 
with thatch roofs and stick walls. There were 
no mud walls. I wished again to visit the place 
before the girls went in, but was not permitted 
to do so because the place had already been 
“baptized” [her expression] by the chief, the 
I town zo's, and the zo women. After this cere- 
mony only zo women are allowed to go into 
the Bush, except by special permission. The 
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path leading to it may be officially closed by a 
mortar placed across it. There is a stream near 
it so the girls can get water, wash, and catch 
fish. 

“After the men have finished building the 
houses,” said another Gbunde woman, “the zo 
men and women and the chief go to the place. 
They make medicine and consecrate it. Then 
they set up sticks which have been used to 
pound rice in mortars, maybe two or more of 
them, in the center of the cleared space around 
which the houses are built. After this no per- 
son except the Greegree Bush women may go 
inside the Bush.” 

Old Gbunde men and women related that 
their girls’ Bush was formerly like that of the 
Gio. The girls went into a house in town and 
stayed there. A fence of raffia fronds was built 
at each side of the back door. This fence ex- 
tended to the jungle on the edge of town so 
the girls could not be seen as they came and 
went. They stayed only a few weeks in this 
house. 

Gio girls still use such a house (probably for 
cult and medicine purposes) on the edge of 
town. On each side of the back door are palm 
thatch fences for privacy (fig. 95, a). The 
front door is well guarded. The Gio girls re- 
main in their Bush for some time. 

A Mano woman at Sanolcwelc told us: “Each 
town has its big woman of the women’s Bush 
as well as its big man for the men’s. When the 
big woman thinks it is time to begin a school 
for the girls she goes to the big man of the 
boys’ Bush and tells him so. If he agrees he 
says, ‘We will go and ask the [town] chief.’ 
If the chief is willing the work is begun. 

“Each town has its own Bush for girls. The 
town chief calls the initiated men to come to 
clear the ground and build the houses. If any- 
one who is called refuses to come it is a big 
palaver. He may be fined as much as a bullock. 
Before the men begin work, very early in the 
morning, the big man of the boys’ Bush and 
the big woman of the girls’ go out to the place 
to make medicine for its success. If no one dies 
in the grove during the school session it is a 
sign that the medicine was good. After this 
medicine has been made the men can begin 
work.” 

The houses are rectangular. This sort of 
house is called budu. The ordinary round house 
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is ka. When they are all built the zo women 
make a feast. Everyone eats of this — men, 
women, and children. Tobwe Zuru and Filika 
were the two, the first man and first woman, 
who chose the site for the girls’ Bush at Sano- 
kwele. They made the first medicine for it. 

Sometimes a Bush or school in a certain town 
may “die.” For some considerable time there 
had been none at Tapi Town, owing to the 
death of the people who were able to conduct 
it. Girls of that town went to some near-by 
Bush. After a time the mother of our zo in- 
formant revived it, and she herself carried on 
after her mother’s death. 

Duration of the Girls’ Bush. Like the 
boys, the girls usually go into their Bush at the 
beginning of the dry season. The girls at Pan- 
damai had entered in December, 1927, and 
were to remain there for two years. The girls 
of Vonjama (also in Gbunde) go in at about 
the same season, for “only three to five moons.” 
Gbunde girls on the French side are said to re- 
main for three years. Some of the Loma 
women had gone in at farm-cutting time; 
others, at “rice-scratching” (planting) time. 

In various parts of Mano women had gone 
into the Bush at the beginning of the dry sea- 
son. Some had remained for two moons; 
others, for two moons and two weeks. This 
was only the excision Bush, not the complete 
ritual school. Here and there in Mano a girls’ 
Bush may be conducted more after the manner 
of those in Gbunde and Loma, remaining in 
session for two or three years. 

In Gio the girls went in on March 7, 1929, to 
remain for two months. In this tribe the short 
camp completes the girls’ education; there is no 
high ritual. 

At Tapi Town, a week later, we saw cult 
members escort a husky maiden to the Bush 
that was about to open a session there. One of 
them carried the girl on her shoulders for at 
least as far as we could see along the road — a 
distance of about a mile (fig. 94, g). 

Girls in Gbunde and Loma, where the course 
is theoretically two or more years, need not 
necessarily remain for the full session, but may 
elect to remain only a few months. This de- 
pends upon what and how much a girl wishes 
to learn and how much she has already learned 
from her mother. The age of entrance is from 
seven to twelve or thirteen years. A girl either 


married or unmarried may have had one or 
more children before she enters. (Mano and 
Gio.) A married girl (Mano) is not allowed to 
enter the Bush at her husband’s town; she must 
go into the one at the town from which she 
comes. If a girl is pregnant before entering, 
and this is discovered only after she has en- 
tered, she must remain in the Bush until she has 
been delivered of her chUd. (Gbunde.) 

Ghls are not permitted to go outside their 
Bush until the end of the session, but a mother 
may visit her daughter at any time. Upon en- 
tering the grove, the visitor takes off all she is 
wearing and goes unclad to ask permission at 
the house of the zo woman who cares for her 
daughter. If this is granted she puts on her 
clothing before going to her daughter. 

If a girl becomes ill her mother is notified. 
She may then come to care for her daughter. 
If the girl dies the mother may inform the 
father. She does not have to wait until the girls 
come out of the Bush. (Loma informants.) 

All girls who die whOe in their Bush are said 
to have bewitched themselves (supposedly, but 
not necessarily, poisoned themselves). (Mano 
and Gio informants.) 

Entrance and Initiation into the Sande or 
B5. When everything is ready for a session of 
the Sands to begin, the paths leading to the 
Bush are closed by laying tofa plants across 
them. From now on, males must stay away. 
By uttering certain loud cries very early in the 
morning, the cult leader or an assistant makes it 
known that the girls may now enter. Mothers 
accompany their daughters to the entrance of 
the Bush and there hand them over to an assist- 
ing zo woman, who takes them to the leader. 

In Mano there is a week or two of feasting, 
dancing, and merry-making before the girls go 
in. On the morning they are to enter, the 
women of the town begin to catch straying 
girls, if their mothers do not have them under 
their care, and take them to the Bush. Those 
who struggle are carried there. While this is 
going on, the men of the town keep on danc- 
ing to the accompaniment of drums. In one 
town in Gio a number of the girls were in a 
rectangular house in the center of the town, 
waiting to go the next day (fig. 95, a). The 
house had a veranda with rafSa-fringe curtains 
over the entrance. Before it was a mortar, 
partly imbedded in the ground. From each side 
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of this to the entrance of the house there lay- 
on the ground a semicircle of tofa plants. In 
the doorway of the house sat an elderly 
woman. When we inquisitively stepped over 
xht tofa plants and under the curtain of the 
veranda, we were frantically repelled by the 
old woman. Even more frantically, an elderly 
man came rushing over from where he was sit- 
ting at the palaver house. Since we had re- 
treated before he came up to us he went back, 
but for the half hour we were compelled to let 
our carriers rest here he never for a moment 
stopped talking about it, telling every new ar- 
rival what we had done. 

In another Gio town in which we camped 
one night, preparations for the entrance of the 
girls had been under way during the day of our 
arrival and continued through the night and 
the next morning. After a day’s feasting and 
jollification the women and girls, most of 
whom were wearing cast-brass bell anklets, 
danced in and out among the huts through all 
parts of the town. The sound made by the 
anklet wearers resembled that of a continuous 
procession of passing sleighs in the New Eng- 
land country villages with which we were 
familiar in our boyhood. Still dancing the next 
morning many of the women, in ritual ecstasy, 
opened out their cloths in front and exposed 
their persons to the view of all the assembled 
townsfolk. 

At the back of the Bush house at the edge 
of the town was a newly made fence curtained 
with raffia. This fence cut the hut off from the 
rest of the place. Two other huts near this en- 
closure with raffia-fringe curtains hung over 
their doors were for zo women (fig. 95, c). 
When Mrs. Schwab went to investigate she 
was at first forbidden to approach the houses; 
no stranger was allowed near. As she stood 
there some young girls, much decorated with 
white clay, came strolling around. Then two 
women carrying pots of water on their heads 
came from the near-by spring or water hole. 
Seeing that Mrs. Schwab was interested and ap- 
parently had no idea of leaving, the guardians 
of the hut finally told her that she, being a 
women, might enter, but that all men must 
keep out. There was nothing in this house to 
indicate that it was used for cult purposes. 

Near these houses there appeared two 
women dancing alone. Their bodies were en- 


tirely covered with white clay. Each held a 
sprig of green leaves in one hand. These two 
women were followed by a third, decorated 
like her cult sisters. On her head she wore a 
sort of wreath woven of lycopodium. (Much 
the same type of wreath, made of the same 
plant, is worn by the head of the midwives’ 
cult of the Basa of the southern Cameroun.) 
After the appearance of these three worthies, 
the dance of the others became more and more 
enthusiastic. Some of the participants even cast 
aside whatever they happened to be wearing. 
One of these had her head newly shaven. Next, 
two women appeared from the enclosure be- 
hind the hut where the girls were to be kept, 
each carrying a girl on her shoulders astride 
her neck. The girls were paraded about for a 
time. Then the dancers gathered near the en- 
closure in which a number of other girls had 
now appeared. Some men joined the group 
and were not sent away. 

Unfortunately, at this stage of the proceed- 
ings we were told that at last carriers had been 
found to take us on, and that if we did not wish 
to lose them, we had best go at once, which we 
did. 

When girls are handed over to the zo 
woman, who takes them to the leader, their 
mothers or sponsors make her a small gift of 
whatever they may have and can most easily 
spare. Whatever clothing or ornaments the 
neophyte is wearing at the time become the 
property of the “big woman.” (The girl we 
saw being carried to the Bush in Gio was en- 
tirely naked except for a wide bead belt around 
her waist.) 

Inside the Bush the procedure corresponds 
more or less to that of the Poro. (Gbunde and 
Loma.) There is first a “washing” with white 
clay in water. This may be repeated, the clay 
being rubbed in several times. After this the 
girls are supposed to be under special protec- 
tion of the spirit world. 

After these preliminary rites comes the ex- 
cision of the clitoris and Labia minor ae. For 
this a native razor is used. In Gbunde the ex- 
cised parts are beaten in a mortar, cooked with 
rice, and eaten by the girl from whom they 
were cut. Before partaking of this dish she 
swears on it. “If I reveal any of the Sande’s 
secrets, may I die.” This oath is “like swearing 
on herself ” 
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According to some Gio informants a man zo 
may sometimes perform the operation. One 
zo woman who told ns that she performed it 
upon the girls of that region pointed out the 
ne to (mzoT basket) — “a Greegree fetish,” 
our interpreter called it — of which she was 
guardian, hanging from a peg in the wall of her 
hut. 

‘When the Bush has begun I take this basket 
down, cover it with a cloth, and carry it out 
to the place where the girls are to be cut. This 
is on a path outside the town. The girls are 
led there. Women guard the path, turning 
back everyone who comes that way. An as- 
sistant chosen beforehand takes the ne to from 
me. She sits on the path holding this fetish on 
her lap while the cutting is being done. After- 
ward I take the ne to from the assistant, put it 
on my head, and carry it back to its place in 
the house.” 

When this operation is over (Gio), the zo 
women of the place come together. A mat is 
laid upon the ground, where parents, relatives, 
and friends of the initiates put all sorts of gifts 
— the '‘pay for cutting.” When the zo women 
are satisfied with the quantity, their leader takes 
up one cloth from the heap for a sacrifice to 
the ne to, (It is with such a cloth that the razor 
basket is covered when it is taken out.) The 
frequent use of cotton cloth for ritual and for 
covering medicines suggests the possibility that 
in the old days the weaver’s guild was a sacred 
cult.®® 

The outcome of these operations is not al- 
ways happy. Some girls die of fright while it 
is being done; some bleed to death; others per- 
ish of infections. Five girls in a “small Bush” 
near Tapi Town whose wounds had refused to 
respond to the treatments of local zo people 
were reported to have been cured by a leech 
called in from another region.'^® He “drove the 
sickness away.” 

The object of excision was variously stated. 
Some Gbunde said that women could not have 
children unless they were cut. It is generally 
said to be done for sanitary reasons. “It helps 
keep those parts cleaner, just as cutting off the 

p. 128. 

^^Cf. p. 383. 

KpeUe women sometimes have very elaborate de- 
signs scarified on the abdomen and breast, showing 


hair does.” Husbands want it done to keep 
their wives “cooler”; for women who have not 
been excised are believed to have more sexual 
desire than those who have been. 

In Loma the neophyte is scarified before she 
may marry. Scars noted on Loma girls were 
in groups of three, about an inch long. There 
were at least three rows of these extending 
across both hips and the small of the back, one 
group of three scars falling in the exact center 
of the small of the back. These scars are we 
ya gi in Gbunde; we gi, in Loma. According 
to Christian school girls in Loma, “a man scari- 
fies the girls with a razor and rubs ashes of 
plantain skins into the wounds. The scars 
sometimes heal in a week.” This scarification 
corresponds to the marking of the boys in the 
Poro. It follows and is entirely separate from 
excision. 

Dress of Girls in the Bush. The Gbunde 
and Loma girls sometimes go about entirely 
naked in the Bush, or wearing merely a piece 
of cloth in front, like a very small apron. A 
cylindrical hat of woven mat work may also 
be worn. Mano mothers and sponsors give the 
woman in charge old loin cloths for their 
daughters so that they need not go uncovered. 

The Food Supply in the Bush. The girls, 
like the boys, in Gbunde and Loma make a farm 
and raise as much as possible of their own food. 
This is supplemented by gifts from parents, 
relatives, and friends. All the work of clearing 
for planting is done by women initiates as- 
sisted by the girls. In Mano, Ge, and Gio the 
making of farms is now impracticable because 
of the shortness of the sessions now permitted 
by the Government. In these tribes the mother 
carries the food her daughter needs to the 
Bush, where a zo woman receives and gives it 
to the girl. The cooking seems to be done in 
common, each girl helping as she is able. Hun- 
ger is no stranger here, any more than in 
Gbunde and Loma, where the term is longer. 
In discussing this subject a zo woman at Sano- 
kwele (Mano) volunteered the information 
that hunger sometimes led to tragedy. She 
cited the instance of a girl who had “bewitched 

high standing in the Bush. One is not supposed to 
openly notice these designs, which are often quite 
attractive. Such beauty must be admired with discre- 
tion. 
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herself to die’V during the last session of the 
girls’ Bush. The girl’s mother was dead, her 
father neglected to send her my food, and no 
one else provided for her. Sorrow and shame, 
as well as hunger, impelled her to kill her- 
self. 

This seems to be no isolated case. We were 
told of young people in other parts (boys as 
well as girls) who had killed themselves be- 
cause they had felt neglected by one or both 
parents while they were in the Bush. They 
probably use a slow poison. When a boy or 
girl becomes sick from such a cause the parents 
are sent for. They make confession of their 
faults and ask forgiveness, presenting the sick 
child with a cola nut, a fowl, and a cloth. This 
seems often to have a healing effect; but in 
some instances the child refuses to be appeased, 
an^d dies. 

Safeguards and Taboos in the Sands. 
Near the entrance to the girls’ Bush (Gbunde) 
are two fences made of tofa plants, hung with 
a leaf called popainda. In the space between 
these fences there stands continually on guard 
a witch catcher who is a “Molegi and Melai 
man” (belongs to both societies). His duty is 
to protect persons in the Bush from any matai 
or gom which tries to enter with malicious in- 
tent.'^^ But sometimes, despite the witch catch- 
er’s presence, a witch manages to get inside and 
make trouble. During the Sande’s last session 
at Pandamai (Gbunde) one girl sickened and 
died, and at once it was said that witches were 
about. One night all the local members of the 
witch catchers’ society were called out to hunt 
their quarry. They found that a witch had 
taken possession of two other girls, one of 
whom was pregnant. This girl confessed that 
she had known and concealed the fact when 
she entered the Bush. This concealment was 
held to be the cause of aU the mischief. The 
witch was “extracted” from her and she died 
soon after.*^^ 

Male members of these witch-catching so- 
cieties may go to the space between the fences 
where their fellow member is on guard. Cer- 
tain others (usually zo's) may be called by the 
“big woman” to help in some of the rites. If 

^^See below, pp. 303 ff. 

^®See below, p. 303. 

Elephantiasis of the scrotum (fig. 98, e ) , 


one of them ever discloses anything he has seen 
there, his scrotum will enlarge by way of pun- 
ishment,'^^ To all other men, the girls’ Bush 
is taboo, as the Poro is for women. 

“Sometimes, in order to watch the girls in 
the Bush, a man enters into a ^bamboo’ [baboon 
— meaning a chimpanzee] and secretes himself 
near the stream where they bathe. If he is dis- 
covered, word is sent to a hunter to come 
quickly and kill him. The ‘bamboo’ is killed, 
and the person whose familiar'^® he was sick- 
ens.” Any man becoming suddenly ill at such 
a time is accused and dealt with as the guilty 
party. Even if no one sickens there is always 
a suspect. He usually gets something put into 
his food “to make him belly so he get plenty 
big” (cause swelling of the abdomen). 

“Men need not necessarily die because they 
see women in the Sande; it is only women who 
must die if they see men in the Poro. Men only 
sicken or are punished in some way for the 
offense.’’^® 

A girl in the Sands is not punished for seeing 
a man (as is a boy for seeing a woman while in 
the Poro Bush), but she must never speak to 
one. 

Education in the Sandc and B5. How 
much girls learn while in the Bush school de- 
pends, naturally, upon the length of time they 
spend there. They receive instruction in sing- 
ing and dancing, cooking, midwifery, and the 
ways of winning a husband’s affection. They 
also get an extensive course in the use of poi- 
sons, including the art of witchcraft and the 
catching of witches — though poisons are to 
be used only in cases of extreme necessity. This 
knowledge possibly accounts for much of the 
respect the native man shows to his wives. 
Women in these tribes have a much better 
standing in the community than do many 
women in much more civilized countries in the 
Orient. They are in a position to demand their 
rights. 

“In the B5 (Gio) girls are taught to be obedi- 
ent to parents and brothers, and to care for 
them. Cooking they have learned at home be- 
fore they go in, if they are not too young. If 
a girl has a child before she enters she is taught 

See pp. 355 fi, 

™Cf, women entering into owls to look on during 
Poro initiations; below, p. 356. 
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how to care for it. She is not taught anything 
about remedies for its illnesses. That is medi- 
cine [leechery] which is men’s palaver.’’^'^ Girls 
are also taught honesty and chastity as we know 
these.” (Mano informants.) 

According to one very reliable source of in- 
formation there is a school of medicine in the 
Sands. All really ‘‘big women” know the art of 
making herb remedies. They are entitled by 
birth to this knowledge, and they begin as 
young girls to follow the women of this pro- 
fession. They may continue their studies for 
years, returning to the Sands from time to time 
to learn more. A woman’s degree of standing is 
known to other women of the cult by the 
dances she is allowed to do in public.'^^ Often 
a young woman who has danced will be con- 
gratulated by her friends, and embraced, and 
given presents that seem uncalled for, unless 
one knows what it is all about. Some women 
leeches practice their profession openly, and a 
few attain a considerable reputation, even be- 
coming specialists. 

Coming Out from the Sande or B3. In 
Gbunde and Loma, where there are much 
longer sessions of the Bush schools, the coming 
out is naturally an event calling for much 
greater ceremony and festivity than in Mano, 
Ge, and Gio. The details are, in general, much 
like those described by Westermann for the 
Kpelk. 

Mano informants told us: “The girls are 
completely whitened with clay. On their heads 
are the tall, cylindrical hats of woven matwork 
called sabi (These are made by men.) They 
wear small, tight-fitting clouts of country cloth 
and have a piece of cloth a yard square tied 
around the waist like a skirt. They dance and 
feast for three or four days on the food pre- 
pared for this occasion before they left the 
Bush. During all this time they must not talk 
to a male. Neither may they enter a house, but 
must sleep in the town’s big palaver house. At 
the end of the days of feasting and dancing 
they go to a stream, wash, and are ceremonially 
purified by their zo women. They then put 
on the gifts with which their parents and rela- 
tives have presented them. These are clouts, 


skirts, strands of beads, headdresses, and silver 
ornaments.” 

In Mano and Gio girls are washed ceremo- 
nially by a zo before they come out. When 
the time for coming out has arrived the “big 
woman” goes to the chief and informs him, 
“My part is finished.” He then takes the nec- 
essary steps to prepare for the girls’ reception. 
Presents of new cloths and ornaments are sent 
to them. Before they put these on they have 
their foreheads shaved for about an inch above 
the line of hair growth, and their hair braided 
to form an elaborate ridged coiffure.®^ 

Before the girls are handed over to their par- 
ents, the zo women must be paid. They may 
get as much as ten cloths or their equivalent 
from the parents and other relatives collec- 
tively. If all the girls who entered the Bush are 
brought back safe and sound and are reported 
not to have been sick while there, the chief 
usually gives the zo^s two or three sheep or 
goats to kill and cook for themselves and their 
charges, (Mano.) 

After these preliminaries, and other cere- 
monies about which we have no knowledge, 
feasting and dancing, shooting of guns, and 
general merry-making are indulged in by all 
the townspeople, as in Gbunde and Loma. 

BUSH SCHOOLS IN SAFA AND TIE 

Unlike the Half-Grebo, Grebo, and Kru, 
who practice neither circumcision nor excision, 
the Sapa and Tie practice both. Their customs 
much resemble those of the Gio. 

The men and women who perform the oper- 
ations are called 2;6> (also so) in Tie, and sou or 
zo in Sapa. The girls’ Bush is a house with an 
enclosure in the rear, as described above, for 
the Gio. The boys’ (Tie) formerly was of the 
same construction as that of the girls. The time 
for both sexes to go to the Bush is at the new 
moon when the rice is being harvested. “We 
go in at this time because there is plenty to eat, 
and therefore we do not think of our troubles.” 

Our principal informant in Tie, a “king 
woman” (paramount chief’s wife), herself a zo, 
had just finished her Bush before we reached 
her town at the end of June. (New rice was 


"" This does not apply to all tribes. See above, p. 275. Westermann, 1921, pp. 261 ff. 

'®See above, p. 275. ^05^^ 
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being eaten in some parts of Sapa and Til) 
Before this woman would talk to us she had 
all the uninitiated women and girls present 
leave the house and its vicinity. 

Most of the children, she told us, are given 
to the or sou by their parents or sponsors; 
some go voluntarily; occasionally, one must be 
taken forcibly. The girls go in young, “befo’ 
dey bo’n [bear] small boy.” Formerly it was 
firmly believed that no maiden could bear a 
child until she had been excised. Now that the 
people know better some girls are not being 
cut 

As the girls or boys are handed over to the 
20 the latter is given a present, as in the north. 
Early in the morning, after the gifts have been 
given, the boys or girls are taken to the side of 
a stream or pool near the place where the town 
gets its cooking and drinking water. The zo 
man or woman, in both Sapa and Tie, sacrifices 
a white fowl, and allows its blood to run upon 
the path leading to this place. The fowl and 
some rice are then cooked and palm oil poured 
over the rice. Both the zo and the neophytes 
eat of it and place a morsel of the fowl and 
rice upon the path beside the shed blood. 

Sometimes, in Tie, it is the girls who go first, 
the boys going on the following day; some- 
times it is the reverse. Only initiates may be 
present to assist or look on at operations.^^ 
These may be performed by either a man or 
woman sou in Sapa; in Tie, a woman zo oper- 
ates upon the girls, and a man zo upon the boys. 

When taking the girls to the waterside, and 
during the operation, the zo woman (Tie) 
wears a special dress. This consists of one-half 
the lopped-off end of an oilpalm frond that has 
been split lengthwise along the midrib. Before 
she fastens this to her waist, medicine is put on 
it to keep witch influences from the girls. (The 
other half of the frond she keeps, and upon her 
return to town, after performing the operation, 
she places it upon the roof of the house in 
which the girls stay, over the entrance to the 
rear door.) Before she begins the operations 
the zo woman makes surpassingly powerful 

®*In Sapa both men and women, if initiated, may 
look on; but in Tie, men may not see the operation 
upon girls, nor women upon boys. 

®*This is made from leaves which produce partial 
local anesthesia with itching. 


medicine to catch and kill any person who at- 
tempts to bewitch her charges during the time 
they are in her care. 

Both girls and boys are “cut” with any ordi- 
nary native razor. 

In Tie the manner of performing the opera- 
tion upon girls is this: Leaves are laid on the 
ground, upon which the girl lies down. As- 
sistants hold her legs spread apart while her pri- 
vate parts are washed with water containing 
medicine.^^ The 20 then firmly holds the clito- 
ris and begins cutting.^^ To stop the flow of 
blood she now takes up a roasted green plantain, 
cut transversally, and blows upon the wound 
through the hole which opens through the cen- 
ter during the roasting. She next applies an 
astringent, which is usually effective, but some- 
times not. Girls sometimes bleed to death, and 
sometimes they die of infection. In either 
event, someone is believed to have succeeded 
in practicing black magic. This necessitates an 
investigation to find the guilty party. If the 
accused denies guilt he (or she) must prove his 
innocence in a trial by ordeal. 

Until the blood flow has been staunched the 
girls must sit upon a billet or log (“stick,” col- 
loquially) of a certain kind of wood. Boys 
must sit upon a piece of the vine called debu. 
Ashes from this vine are applied to the wound 
as an astringent. 

The zo who has performed the operation 
waits till about noon (Tie), then leads his or 
her charges into town. Their appearance is the 
signal for the firing of guns and a general let- 
ting loose, which continues, with feasting and 
dancing, as long as the initiates remain in their 
“Bush house.” The whole population need not 
necessarily be engaged in it at once. All are 
free to go about their usual work, participating 
as they see fit. 

The girls are led to their Bush House; the 
boys, to theirs — the latter after parading about 
town in a nude state.®® There they remain until 
healed. The boys may not be visited by any- 
one during this period; about the girls, we are 
not certain. In Sapa the mother may go inside 

The cut-out parts are later buried secretly in the 
forest. Our *‘king woman” informant would tell no 
more about this burial or about the medicines, since 
this would spoil them and harm her charges. 

See pp. 427 ff. ^ Cf. Mano custom, above, p. 291. 
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the house to visit her daughter the first day; 
the father, on the third or fourth. If he enters 
before that he must pay a fine. 

Nothing is taught in the Bush house, so far 
as we could learn. The men who talked to us 
about it all agreed that they ate and sang, 
drummed, and talked foolishness, and generally 
passed the time as they pleased. 

Food is brought and set inside the door. The 
person who brings it knocks, then stands aside, 
out of sight, until it has been taken in. Girls 
eat only rice and palm oil during their stay. 
The zo women who operate may eat only with 
other zo women from the time they lead the 
girls to the waterside until they come out of 
their Bush house. (Tie.) 

Sometimes, during their isolation in the house 
(Tie), the zo takes a single hair from each girl’s 
head and puts it in a special medicine which she 
prepares. Some of this is then taken by each 
neophyte, who smears it on her face in order 
that good fortune may come to her. On the 
third day the zo puts upon the healing wounds 
the same medicine that is rubbed on a girl in- 
fant the third day after birth and on a boy 
infant the fourth day.^*^ This is “so dey go bo’n 
[bear] plenty sma’ boy.” On the fourth day 
the initiates leave the Bush house and go to their 
own homes. 

According to old men in Tie, boys formerly 
were sometimes confined for as long as two 
moons, but at present they seldom stay longer 
than two or three weeks. A Sapa interpreter 
who was present claimed never to have known 
of a boy’s being confined for longer than two 
weeks in his country — the Pum section. 

When the girls have left the Bush their 
“dancing time” begins, and continues until 
their zo declares it at an end — probably when 
the wounds have healed. For this dancing each 
Tie girl wears a sort of shirt of raffia fiber made 
by her brother. She also wears on her head 
shells that are later taken off and worn around 
the waist. The signal for release is the 20’r de- 
mand for all the raffia fiber “shirts,” which she 
collects and bums behind her house. The girls 
are now expected to go to the farms with their 
mothers and help with the work. 

The parents and relatives pay the zo when 
the girls come out of their Bush house. Our 

■ ®^See p. 2 It. ! r" 


“king woman” had been given one machete, a 
white fowl, four baskets, two fathoms of cloth, 
and four anklets for each of the two girls on 
whom she had recently performed the opera- 
tion. The father of each girl had a goat killed 
and cooked for a small feast. “If there are ten 
girls, then their fathers “will hang their heads,” 
(consult) and kill a bullock in common.” 

For the boys (Tie) a big feast and celebra- 
tion is made when they come out of their con- 
finement. They are first ceremonially purified 
— washed with water in which pounded bark 
of the kolotue tree has been mixed. The 2;^? 
then rubs their bodies with a paste made by 
mixing charcoal with palm oil, saying as he 
does so: “May any trouble or ill fortune rest- 
ing upon you depart! May anything bad which 
is before you be removed! May it be replaced 
by good fortune!” and so on. Their hair is then 
dressed and finely braided, and new clothes and 
ornaments are put on them, much in the man- 
ner of boys of the north leaving the Poro Bush. 

What is paid for boys depends upon the so- 
cial status of the parents. A poor man may 
give as little as a mat and a fowl; a bio may give 
as much as an anklet, a chain and ram’s horn 
which is to be slung over the shoulder, and 
a bullock. This last will be killed and cooked 
for all present at the insistence of the zo. 

Only after these operations are the boys and 
girls considered to be real men and women. 
When two men and women quarrel, if one has 
not had this operation and the other knows it, 
the latter will shame her opponent into silence 
by exclaiming, “You are not cut; I am!” For 
a woman to say this to another who has had 
the operation is the greatest possible insult, and 
results in a very serious palaver. 

These old customs are being rapidly aban- 
doned because of unsettled conditions. At pres- 
ent it is often necessary for a zo to hand the 
children over to their parents immediately 
after the operation. 

ASSOCIATIONS OF THE NORTH 

The Leopard Society. The Leopard So- 
ciety (Go mi, Mano; Go ks me, Gio) is wide- 
spread in the north of Liberia. Westermann 
wrote that it was extant “among the Kpelk, 
Gola, Gbande, and Gbunde, and probably 

Westermann, 1921, p. 273. 
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among stiE others.’V It existed among aU the 
tribes we visited (1927), but from what we 
could learn we concluded that it was less active 
in Loma than in Mano and Gio. 

The society has never gained much of a foot- 
hold in the southeast, except in one or two 
clans. It seems to have been introduced into 
Sapa from Gio, and from there it eventually 
spread to the Palepo (Half-Grebo). Members 
of the Sabo (Half-Grebo) who had become 
members in Palepo, brought it to their clan 
about 1926, according to informants. But after 
a male member had killed a local woman, and 
a female member a local man, in connection 
with the establishment of the local association, 
the female member was put out of the way. 
Since then it has become inactive to all appear- 
ances— though we learned of one incident 
shortly after we left the neighborhood.®^ 

In present-day Liberia the members of the 
Leopard Society aspire to rejuvenation and the 
assumption of the leopard’s strength and cun- 
ning. When it was first introduced into Loma, 
according to several chiefs and important men 
there, it was a sort of police organization for 
ridding the land of thieves and other unde- 
sirables. In time it degenerated, assuming more 
of the functions of the society as manifested in 
other tribes, and became virtually a gangster 
organization, for the avenging of murders and 
for robbery — with murder “if necessary.” 
(This last was the society’s principal object in 
the southern Gamer oun.) The nature of the 
society, furthermore, makes it a useful tool for 
important members with ulterior motives.®® 

Westermann considers that the basic fac- 
tors of the society are a totem animal and a 
medicine, and that it was originally an associa- 
tion of persons who had the leopard for their 
totem. He goes on to say: 

At present this tie with the totem is no longer so 
close. There are districts of the country where the 
totem has not led to the formation of a society . . . ; 
of course, here, too, there exists a certain feeling of 
belonging together [among persons with a leopard 
totem] . . . but it has never resulted in the origination 
of an association with common undertakings. And, 
on the other hand, where the society is strongly de- 
veloped, there are many who belong whose totem is 
not the leopard. 

®®See below, p. 298. ®®See also p, 299. 

Westermann, 1921, p. 274. 


The Leopard Society gets its power from its 
medicine, and the strength of the medicine 
must be maintained and renewed by human 
sacrifices, which the members take turns in pro- 
curing. According to Loma informants, the 
principal meetings are held when the council 
feels that the medicine is in need of strengthen- 
ing. 

“The medicine prefers someone close [re- 
lated] to the person whose turn it is to find 
[furnish] the person to be sacrificed. He [or 
she] is killed, the heart cut out, and some of the 
blood smeared on the medicine. A small piece 
of skin from the forehead, the palm of the hand, 
the small of the back above the buttocks, and a 
piece of heart, are kept as the big medicine’s 
part. This is so the leopard people cannot be 
found out.” 

Members have a number of accessories to 
assist them in their killings. These are: a leop- 
ard’s skin to be worn when an attack is madfe; 
a paw to make tracks simulating those of the 
animal; an instrument formed of two to four 
iron, claw-hooks, and a kind of stiletto (fig. 75, 
k and 1 ) for attacking the victims; a whistle, 
used to signal members or call meetings; and a 
knife for scarifying new members. 

Sometimes the iron claws have incurved 
blades, with sockets that fit over the fingers. 
(This form is also used by the leopard people 
of the southern Cameroun.) Besides mauling 
his victim with these, the killer stabs him with 
the stiletto to make wounds simulating the 
marks of the animal’s teeth. Both of these 
instruments have handles covered with leopard 
skin, fur from which sticks to the victim, thus 
“proving” that the deed was done by a leopard. 
If anyone expresses doubt about this a diviner 
is consulted to decide whether the leopard was 
animal or human, (Mano and Gio inform- 
ants.) The whistle, according to Beatty is 
called kukoL It probably imitates the night call 
of the bush hen or African grouse (francolin). 
This wild fowl is called koknjoai by the Mano, 
and okpnjoai by the Bulu of the southern Cam- 
eroun, in imitation of its call. 

Membership in the society is usually volun- 
tary, but on occasion it may be forced. We 
were told in Mano that a person whose mem- 
bership was greatly desired by the society 

Westermann, 1921, p. 274. 

Beatty, 1915, p. 71. 
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might be '‘deceived into joining” if he refused 
to do so voluntarily. Medicine would be 
slipped into his food and he would be told, 
“You are one of us already; you have eaten 
leopard food [human flesh].” Fear that the 
medicine would catch him if he did not join, 
would compel him to do so. A person who 
accidentally comes upon a Leopard Society 
meeting out in the forest is frequently given 
his choice of becoming a member or a corpse. 
Sometimes he is killed unconditionally. 

Membership is compulsory, where the so- 
ciety exists, for any smith or leather worker 
whose services the group considers necessary. 
(The latter puts the skin on the implements.) 

Women are eligible for membership at least 
in Gio and Sapa. Among the Gio Leopard peo- 
ple we saw in prison at Sanokwek there were 
two WQmen. 

Where the Poro has branches the aspirant to 
society membership must be a Poro initiate. 

The Gio said that the Leopard people were 
“strengthened” by the big chiefs who were 
with them. 

In order to be initiated the candidate must 
kill a relative and produce the corpse for medi- 
cinal purposes. If he fails to comply with this 
requirement he himself will be killed. (Mano.) 
Of the details of initiation we lack reliable in- 
formation. Everyone with whom we discussed 
this subject was reluctant to speak of it at all. 
Usually they contented themselves with the 
remark that “anyone initiated swears his life 
away on the big medicine that he will not tell 
any of its secrets.” 

In Gbunds and Loma the leadership of the 
society consists of a council of its oldest and 
ablest members, who choose a leader or chair- 
man for each session.^^ In Mano and Gio there 
is a semi-permanent leader, called the go %o vo 
by the Gio, The place of meeting is called 
go bu. 

Near Sezuta (Gio) there is a large grove of 
oil palms that “belongs” to the Leopard Society 
of that region. Anyone known to have entered 
it, or to have cut palm nuts there, is killed 
“one time” (instantly). This grove is said to 
be the meeting place of the local association. 

The initiate has acquired the ability to 
change himself into a leopard while asleep. He 


gets this power from the society’s medicine 
and from the medicine made for him individ- 
ually. He can then go and kill people wherever 
he wishes. 

The Gio firmly believe that no real leopard 
ever attacks human beings. If a leopard comes 
into a town and attacks a man, one may shoot 
at it, realizing that one is actually shooting a 
human being. But if the creature goes away 
wounded no one will follow it. “To do so 
would anger all the spirits of the [dead] Leop- 
ard people, which would then hunt people until 
someone had been killed in atonement.” 

The members of the society themselves 
firmly believe that they possess this power of 
becoming leopards. This was exemplified in a 
case that came before the District Commis- 
sioner in the Sabo clan of Half-Grebo two or 
three months after we left that part of the 
country. 

A complaint was lodged with the Commis- 
sioner accusing certain Sabo tribesmen of pos- 
sessing leopard medicine and of being the 
Leopard people who had killed two elderly 
women of different towns. One of the accused, 
an old man, had threatened one of the victims, 
saying that the first night she went out to her 
farm to sleep a leopard would get her. This 
had actually happened; a leopard had attacked 
and mauled the woman so that she died three 
days later. The accused pleaded guilty before 
the court; but how, when, and where he could 
not tell. He had “gone into his leopard and 
done the deed while he was a leopard”! 

Investigation in the man’s town led to the 
finding of Leopard Society medicine. This was 
a bag containing “senseless things”: rings, dirt, 
and so on, according to our informants, who 
wrote us about the incident. It is a question 
whether this was actually the real medicine 
or not. 

It is impossible for us to realize the continual 
state of terror that exists where a society of 
these Leopard people is known to exist. Once 
the tribesman becomes aware of their activity 
in his country he is never free from the haunt- 
ing fear that he may at any time become a vic- 
tim. “We fear these people more than all 
others,” was said again and again by people 
with whom we discussed this subject. 


Westermann found the same practice in Kpelle. 
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Repeated acts of violence by the society lead 
to a reaction. Terror becomes so great that 
“anyone who goes to or passes the smithy and 
sees the smith making something strange or 
suspicious looking, goes to the elders and the 
chief, warning them. The smith is called and 
questioned. He denies that the object he is 
working at is for the Leopard Society. The 
town-crier must then be sent to warn the peo- 
ple to be on the lookout for what may happen. 
Then the chief, though he himself may be allied 
with and makes use of the society to further 
his plans, is forced to yield to popular demand 
and either curb or entirely suppress its activ- 
ities [for the time being], regardless of what 
harsh measures he must take,” (Loma.) 

A former District Commissioner told us of his 
experiences with the Leopard Society in Mano 
and Gio. There had been several people killed 
in and near a town in which he was stopping 
when he first went to Gio. Then the house in 
which one of his assistants was quartered was 
broken into, and an attempt made to kill the 
assistant. The man fired a pistol at his would- 
be assassins with the usual result — several 
shots, no hits. After this, two of the Commis- 
sioner’s goats were taken, ‘‘torn up,” and the 
mutilated remains left for their late owner’s 
contemplation. As there were several chiefs 
visiting the Commissioner at this time he had 
them placed under a guard of his soldiers. 

A sand-player (diviner who used the sand- 
figure method) was summoned by the Com- 
missioner to “cut the sand” to discover the 
names of the Leopard Society members; for he 
felt certain that these doings had been their 
work. 

“Since the sand-player was probably a mem- 
ber, he only gave me the names of a few lodge 
members known to him,” said the commis- 
sioner. He had those named brought in, to- 
gether with their cult implements and medi- 
cines, threw most of these things into a bonfire, 
and then took his prisoners to Gbanga (Kpelle) 
and later to Sanokwck (Mano), his own head- 
quarters. The survivors of this group we saw 
in prison at both places. We saw similar pris- 
oners later at Abi za, Paramount Chief Towe’s 
town (fig. 99, b). 

In the opinion of the District Commissioner, 
this pest grew after the Government had finally 
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forced a peace upon the land. He felt that it 
was an outlet for the men’s pent-up inclination 
to war — z way to satisfy their blood-lust. 
Moreover, the society was a convenient tool 
for chiefs, most of whom were members. 
“Through it they got rid of all persons they 
considered undesirable, like possible competi- 
tors, and did whatever else they chose. With 
its assistance they had the land in a reign of 
terror.” 

The Water Leopard and Crocodile Socie- 
ties. In Sapa a society called niya tchiu (water 
leopard), taken over from the Bassa, has mo- 
tives much like those of the Leopard Society. 

It does not exist in either Half-Grebo or Tie, 
so far as we could learn. 

According to a Liberian official who had 
helped in ridding the Bassa country of a num- 
ber of this association’s lodges these people, 
sometimes known as “tigah people,” secrete 
themselves at favorable places along the water 
courses until their chosen victims are seen in 
a canoe. They then hastily stop their ears with 
some substance, pull a large gourd over their 
heads to the chin, and go under water long 
enough to steal upon the canoes and capsize 
them. They then cut the throats of their vic- 
tims or stab them to death. 

In sections where there are no water courses 
suitable for canoes these “water leopards” 
watch near places where people come to get 
water or to bathe, and kill them there. 

As in the Leopard Society, part of those 
killed are eaten and parts are retained for 
medicine. 

On the Sierra Leone boundary there is a 
Crocodile Society having features of both the 
Leopard Society and the Water Leopard So- 
ciety. The canoes in which members operate 
are covered with crocodile skin. There is an 
interesting belief to the effect that these canoes 
can submerge like submarines. 

The (Antelope) Horn Association. The 
Horn or Antelope Horn Association (Mela 
Vea) derives its name from the horns in which 
its big medicines are always kept. These horns 
may be from different kinds of antelope: usu- 
ally Tragelaphus scriptus^ sometimes Cephalo- 
phm niger, (Loma.) The Kpelle keep their 
medicine in the horn of the water “deer” 
(Hyaemoschus aquaticus). 
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The dudes and purposes of the association 
(except in Gio), as related to us, are: to find 
lost or stolen property; to discover murderers 
through communication with the dead, to bring 
to light people possessed of bad spirits (either 
inborn or acquired), and to make these people 
harmless by “catching and flogging the bad 
spirits/’ It may be said that in general they 
work against all dark deeds of men and of 
spirits. 

This agrees with what Westermann has 
reported: “This is purely a medicine society, 
... a religious organization of the authorities, 
an officially recognized protective arrange- 
ment.”^® 

Members of the association may be called 
upon by anyone who is able to pay for their 
services. Chiefs and town councils often em- 
ploy them to learn who is bringing misfortune 
upon towns or individuals and by what means 
it is being done. 

When a Mela Vea man is called to locate lost 
or stolen property he comes with his medicine, 
accompanied by other members of the associa- 
tion. The medicine he places on his head, hold- 
ing it there by folding his hands over it. Once 
he has done this, he cannot let go until the thief 
has been located or the property found. His 
associates beat drums, then his body begins to 
sway — owing, supposedly, to the action of 
the medicine. In due course the medicine leads 
him to the stolen property. 

In the same manner the medicine leads him 
to a place where a person has been murdered 
or killed by “witch,” or to his grave. The 
spirit of the deceased then comes and tells the 
Mela Vea man how he died. 

In some instances instead of leading the Mela 
Vea man anywhere, the medicine causes the 
guilty party to come involuntarily and confess 
his crime. (Loma.) 

The fee paid by a Gbunde man for initiation 
into this association was seven “irons” (Kisi 
pennies), a fowl, five large needles, three basins 
of cooked rice, and four cowrie shells. Con- 
cerning the initiation ceremonies we have noth- 

®*See also p. 333. Westermann, 1921, p. 286. 

Westermann, 1921, p. 286. 

Westermann, 1921, p. 287. 

According to Westermann, tongo is an African 
word of unknown origin, which in Sierra Leone as in 
Liberia denotes the water *^deer” {Hyaemoscbus 


ing of any value. Westermann has described 
these as they are conducted in Kpelle. He fur- 
ther writes: 

Membership in the society is not greatly desired 
because Antelope Horn people become victims of their 
own calling after death. Through their constant asso- 
ciation with very strong medicines and bad spirits, they 
themselves, at death, become bad spirits and are then 
called “bad dead.” For this reason the leaders must 
take special precautions at the burial of a deceased 
member so that his spirit will not be at large and cause 
mischief in the community. 

In Gio according to our interpreter, a Mende 
man from Sierra Leone living near Tapi Town, 
the society is different, being similar to the 
Tongo Players^® of Sierra Leone. “It works 
mostly through divination.” It also corre- 
sponds to the Kwi-a-yunu or Kwi of the south- 
east.®® 

How closely the Gio Horn Association cor- 
responds to the Tongo Players we do not know. 
Of these Migeod writes that they arose as 
an antidote to the Leopard Society and the cure 
became worse than the disease. 

They originated in Gba-Mende country, and by 
their “medicine” professed to be able to discover 
human leopards. . , . They assembled the people of 
the suspected towns, did dances, and picked out the 
suspected leopard men, who were usually promptly 
burned to death. ... 

The Tongo Players acted in other matters besides 
finding Human Leopards. For instance, if a man fell 
sick and poison was suspected, the action taken by 
them to find the culprit was as follows. Medicine was 
put in an antelope’s horn, and the leader of the Tongo 
procession went holding the horn in front of his face. 
He presented it to everybody he met. When the cul- 
prit was met the horn shook. If the sick man died 
they killed him [the suspect] and burned his body, 
throwing his ashes in the river. If the person did not 
die the suspect was put in the stocks in the bush, and 
if the sick man quite recovered he would only be sold 
to the Susu traders, for four head of cattle if a woman, 
two or three if a man. This was the practice, I was 
told, in old days. 

The Snake Societies. There exists in most 
of the Liberian tribes a Snake Society with 

aquaticus), Westermann, 1921, p. 287. 

®®See below, pp. 310 fF. 

Migeod, 1926, pp. 229 

Sals' (Snake Medicine), Gbunde and Kpelle; 
Ba Kona^ Mano; Mens Mia (Snake People), Gio; 
Sam Ny 3 (Snake People), Sapa. 
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a purely beneficent purpose: the prevention 
and cure of snake bites. It is not established in 
Half-Grebo; about Tie we are not certain. 

In Mano there exists also another Snake So- 
ciety, the Mene Mia, open in general to big 
men only, zo's md sons of zo's^ though any 
wealthy man may be admitted on payment of 
a special fee. The movements of this society 
are dark with magic and political intrigue. It 
is possible that this society, as well as the bene- 
ficent one, occurs with variations throughout 
the country. It exists in Gio, where it has a 
highly developed court of entertainers vari- 
ously called snake dancers, baby players, jug- 
glers, and acrobats. These are the ones who 
toss the little girls back and forth with flashing 
ofknives.^^^ 

Regarding the society for the cure of snake 
bites, the Gbunds and Loma say that only men 
may become members. In Mano, Gio, and 
Sapa both men and women may join. Dm is 
the word used by the Mano to designate a 
Snake woman. 

Mano and Sapa traditions accounting for the 
origin of this society usually relate that the 
snake’s secrets were revealed to a hunter-ances-- 
tor who had saved the lives of snakes on some 
occasion.^®^ The KpeUe have a quite different 
legend, recorded by Westermann.^^^ It is told 
that a hunter came upon two snakes fighting 
each other, and one was swallowing a leaf as an 
antidote for the bites of the other. The hunter 
then prepared medicine of the same kind of 
leaves, which he used with success in treating 
cases of snakebite. This incident led to the 
forming of the association. 

The snake is the totem or “helper” of all 
members. There is also a “big medicine.” Ac- 
cording to Westermann,^®^ the leader or lead- 
ers of the society in Kpelle are persons who 
have had the snake as a totem from birth. 
Other members acquire it when they join. 
This probably is true also among some oi the 
other tribes. 

Before a candidate is considered for member- 
ship he must give proof that he is absolutely 
unafraid of snakes. In Gbunde he is put to the 
test in this way: He is first told by the leader 
of the local association to catch and bring in a 
live snake. If he fails to do this his application 

^“See p. 156. ' ■’ ' '■ 

-Seep. 353. 
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is rejected; but if he brings in a live snake he is 
asked to accompany the big Snake zo to the 
latter’s house. There the zo first rubs the appli- 
cant’s whole person with “black medicine” 
and then with “leaf medicine”; the latter is also 
put into the eyes. (This medicine doubtless 
has an odor familiar and pleasing to the snakes.) 
He then accompanies the zo to his snake house. 
They go inside and the so opens the box in 
which his snakes are kept, asking the candidate 
to pick up whichever one he chooses, wrap it 
around himself, put its head behind his back, 
and manipulate it in various other ways. He 
must also dance in the house with a snake 
wrapped about his body and neck. These pro- 
cedures continue for four days, during which 
the candidate must live in the snake house. At 
the end of the test, the leader, who has previ- 
ously announced that there will be an exhibi- 
tion and dance by a Snake man, tells him to go 
outside and show what he can do. The candi- 
date appears with several snakes about his per- 
son and others on the ground following him 
(fig. 96, and d). By dancing and handling 
the reptiles he gives proof that he is worthy of 
becoming a member of the association. When 
this test is over, the various remedies for snake 
bites are taught him, together with other secrets 
of the association. For him snakes are taboo 
from now on, even if they were not before. If 
he should ever kill or eat one “he would surely 
spoil his medicine and be bitten in revenge, 
so that he would immediately die.” 

His initiation fee is seven irons (Kisi pen- 
nies), a fowl, four cowries, and a white and a 
red cola nut. (In Gio it is a finger-ring and a 
mat or fowl.) 

To become a member in Gio the candidate 
must first of all be in favor with all the mem- 
bers of the chapter. After his acceptance a 
meeting of the local association is called, to 
which he is invited. He is usually expected 
to furnish food and drink for the occasion. 
Snake “plays” are given, during which the 
leader quietly leaves, goes to the place where 
the totem snakes are, and calls them. (How he 
does this was not known to our informant.) 
He uses some substance the odor of which at- 
tracks snakes and keeps at least a few of them 
where the candidate will unexpectedly come 

^ Westermann, 1921, pp. 283 ff. 

^ Westermaim, 1921, pp, 283 If. 
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upon them. He then returns to the group, rubs 
medicine on the candidate (for the purpose al- 
ready noted), gives him a vessel, indicates the 
path he is to follow, and tells him to go and 
fetch water for him. Meanwhile the meeting 
has been prolonged until dusk, so that it is al- 
most dark when the candidate gets to the 
“snake place,” ignorant of what is there. If 
he brings back the water he will be admitted, 
as he has given proof of his fearlessness. If not, 
he is rejected. He may, however, be given one 
or two more chances before his rejection is 
final. 

If he is admitted into the society it is neces- 
sary for the snake zo to rub him with medicine 
and take him to the snake place several times 
during the day to instruct him in the habits of 
different kinds of snakes and how best to han- 
dle them. The making of remedies for bites is 
taught later. 

We learned little of what follows, but it is 
probably much the same here as in Kpelle, 
where the new member is allowed to choose 
the snake that will become his personal totem. 
He puts his snake into a small basket or bag and 
for a few months carries it about with him close 
to his body. In this way it becomes his real 
totem and belongs to him forever. Without 
concern he may now let it go; he need only 
call and it will return. “It protects him from 
harm and invests him with the ability to pre- 
pare snake medicines for others, first of all 
against the bites of his own snake.” In cult 
meetings he takes the name of his snake for his 
own. 

If a father wishes his daughter to become a 
Snake woman he goes to a Snake zo and ar- 
ranges with him to take her and teach her 
every thing.^^^ 

At the town of Palo (Panoke), in the Pudu 
section of the Sapa, D’Ollone ^*^^ wrote, fetish 
snakes lived in boxes in two huts surrounded 
by a sacred enclosure. They were let out fre- 
quently and were sometimes even allowed to 
go about the village, watch being kept over 
them the while. 

“Of course,” writes D’Ollone,^^® “these very 
dangerous snakes, captured by a man who 
knows how to charm them, have had their 

Harley, 1941a, pp. 105 fi. 

^D’OUone, 1901, p. 128. 


fangs removed, but everybody is ignorant of 
this, and believes that as a special favor to the 
people of Palo they appear harmless; also, the 
village is considered to be honored by a divine 
protection.” 

It may be that the fangs of some snakes are 
removed, but there are certainly many in- 
stances in which they are not. In Gbunde we 
heard of a soldier who went to the house of a 
Snake man (from which he should have kept 
away), and knocked at the door. When the 
Snake man opened the door, one of the snakes 
that had been left to crawl about the floor, 
glided out and bit the soldier so that he died 
“one time” (very soon after). 

In Gbunde we were told: “Only the head of 
the lodge keeps his snakes in the house. All 
others have theirs out in the bush or creek. 
When they need them or want to see them they 
go out and call them. Some members find a 
snake hole in the bush and keep the place and 
the snake in it for themselves. They go there 
whenever the snake needs food or when they 
want something, and make a sacrifice of rice 
meal before the hole.” 

These Snake people sometimes appear in the 
towns to give exhibitions with their reptiles, 
aided by Snake women. These are graceful, 
slender girls of the type we saw with the min- 
strel troupe in Towai (fig. 79, a and ^). The 
small Snake girls are said to play the part of 
snakes in the exhibition. Their dances repre- 
sent the snake’s motions. The Snake men per- 
form with them much as they would with their 
reptiles- — toss them into the air and catch 
them, dance with them around their necks, and 
swing them, holding them by the hands. Where 
the society has both male and female members, 
only the men dance, while the women sway 
their bodies in rhythmic accompaniment. 
(Mano.) In Gio both men and women mem- 
bers dance with snakes around their bodies. In 
return for such entertainments gifts of money 
or goods are expected. 

There are special names for the little Snake 
girls. When there is only one she is called 
Kpwembli in Mano and Gio. When there are 
more than one their names are as follows (see 
p. 303): 

““D’Ollone, 1901, p. 131. 

^“See p. 156. 
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Mano 

Gio 

ISt 

Kpwembli 

Kpwembli 

2nd 

Yanwa 

Yawa 

3rd 

Duoba 

Duwa 

4th 

Togbwe 

Togwe 

5th 

Notia 

Notia 


The Gb5 Association. The Gb5 appears to 
be a mutual aid and protective society, mem- 
bership in which is limited to “men knowing 
the most about medicine” and therefore of 
highest standing in the men’s cult. “Its mem- 
bers can even control lightning.” It seems to 
have been introduced into Gbunde and Loma 
rather recently from some neighboring tribe 
— possibly the Kpelle, where it has long been 
established and has the same name. 

The Gio “make the same medicine [have the 
same association] and call it B5,” according 
to informants. “The Mano often call the B5 
people from Gio to help them with the asso- 
ciation medicine, as there are no B5 people in 
Mano.” 

This society’s medicine “passes all others for 
strength, and can kill any other medicine with 
witch [poison].” “So confident are the mem- 
bers of this power,” says Westermann,^^® that 
when they come to town to exhibit their power 
“they ask the townspeople to cook rice for 
them; this they allow to stand in the open over- 
night, requesting people to put any sort of 
medicine into the rice. Next morning the Gb5 
people, coldly smiling, sit down to their meal 
of rice and consume it with apparent ease. Ahd 
although there are sometimes found in it the 
most dreadful medicines — such as hair, nails, 
and human blood — the repast does them no 
harm. The leaves of trees, upon which the 
food is placed (a portion for each person) are 
burnt black and curled up by the medicines, 
but their pernicious power cannot harm the 
Gb5 people. If, however, a member is seized 
with horror of the meal and hesitates to fall to, 
he is liable to a very heavy fine.” 

This report of Westermann’s was confirmed 
by a Gbunde man who had witnessed one of 
these meals. 

An Americo-Liberian who was present while 
we were talking about this subject in Gbunde 

Westermann, 1921, p. 289. 
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remarked: “Yes, what they say is all true, and 
if you were a Mason I could give you many 
more details which these people do not know.” 
This points to the close association of this soci- 
ety with the Poro and the high standing of the 
Gb5 people in the Poro. 

He continued: “A chief of the Loma, where 
branches of this association were being estab- 
lished, complained to the Government that the 
initiation fees were a gun, a spear, and other 
weapons of war. He feared an uprising was 
brewing, for which he would be held responsi- 
ble. All known leaders of the society were 
summoned to a great council at Suen [not far 
from Arthington], at which a high Govern- 
ment official was present. When he heard the 
leaders’ accounts of the society’s organization 
and aims, the whole matter was dropped. The 
official was the Grand Master of the Masons.” 

While the leaders of the society were being 
summoned to attend this council, the Govern- 
ment had collected as much of its medicine as 
could be found, to prevent its further spread 
in Gbunde. “This was taken to the town of 
Vezera and there put into a house, where it 
still is.” 

The Molegi and Melai People. In Gbunde 
we learned of two other protective associa- 
tions: the Molegi (sometimes, Monegi) and 
Melai (sometimes, Matai) people, whose em- 
blem is the plant.^^^ (Of the Melai we 
learned only the name.) 

Both sexes may become members of the 
Molegi, but the role of the men appears to be 
supervisory. “There are only a few men in it, 
to guide the women and see to it that they do 
not encroach upon the powers and secrets of 
the men who are members of other societies.” 

The Molegi catch the spirits of the dead 
when they make too much trouble; also the 
spirits of the living when they leave their 
bodies to go walking “in order to humbug and 
kill people.” This looks very much like the 
Horn Association, but according to informants 
there is a difference. What connection there 
exists, if any, between the two societies, we 
cannot say. 

The medicine of the Molegi enables them to 
locate and catch these mischief-making spirits. 

^This is also the emblem of the Poro and Sande; 
see above, pp. 267-68. 
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Their methods appear to be drastic. The prowl- 
ing spirit of a living person is “beaten until it 
is dead.” The person from whom it went out 
will also die. A gove, or spirit of a person al- 
ready dead, is beaten until it calls for its medi- 
cine pot. This will be found to contain a finger 
and some hair of the person whom the govs 
has killed, together with a bit of sand. This 
medicine the Molegi people take and burn. The 
govs cannot live more than a week after its 
medicine is taken from it.” 

Another method of dealing with a govs that 
is making a nuisance of itself is to catch it and 
give it a good beating and let it go when it 
promises to be good. Upon being released, it 
will run away. If it continues its bad work 
after this, the Molegi will catch it again some 
night, in the following manner: 

At noon a group of Molegi people go to the 
grave that they have discovered to be the home 
of the bad govs, taking with them a white fowl 
and some rice meal The rice meal is put on 
the grave and the fowl shown to the spirit, 
which is supposed to be in the grave. The spirit 
is then told, “Tomorrow we are going to kill 
this fowl in sacrifice and make a feast, so you 
must come this evening and stay with us in 
town to be ready for the feast.” The Molegi 
people then go home, taking the fowl with 
them. In the evening the govs comes to the 
house of the Molegi. There it is surrounded 
and caught, with the aid of their medicine. It 
is then asked why it has made so much trouble 
and broken its promise to behave itself. If it 
gives a reasonable answer it is advised to cease 
and become a decent spirit, and is set free. 
Otherwise, an end is made of it. 

If it begins to trouble people again after 
having been let go a second time, it is again 
enticed into the house of the Molegi, who catch 
it and beat it to a pulp. In this condition it is 
let go, after which the Molegi people take zogi 
medicine (not explained to us) and put it on 
the grave, which prevents the spirit from re- 
entering. This is equivalent to running a person 
out of his home-town; the spirit now no longer 
has an abiding place or refuge, but must roam 
about in space. If, after all this, it still continues 
its mischief, it is caught a last time and anni- 
hilated, by exhuming the remains of the person 
buried in the grave, burning them, and scatter- 
ing the ashes. 


The Ki-La and the Ten Ki. The Ki-La is 
an extra-legal association, not under the civil, 
but under the religious authorities. It is a law 
unto itself. Ki-La people may be called to make 
a decision whenever there is grave trouble to 
be settled; for example, a murder. They meet 
in a special place at night. 

Being “people of peace,” they are considered 
as neutrals in war, and as such can act to try 
to prevent or end wars — even wars in which 
they are immediately concerned. To make 
overtures, they send a messenger with a cow’s 
tail, the symbol of their association. (Some 
erroneously call it a fly-brush.) 

Membership in the Ki-La, which can be 
either hereditary or by application and elec- 
tion, is limited to flumo^s; that is, big men in 
the Poro cult. Zo people may, but do not nec- 
essarily belong to it. To join, the candidate 
goes to the bush when called by the leader. 
There, before the assembled members, he 
swears upon the society’s medicines that he will 
obey the orders of his own or any other leader 
of the cult. A sacrifice is then made to the 
medicines. If a member ever refuses to keep 
his oath he is heavily fined. 

From some hints dropped during the discus- 
sion of this association we concluded that this 
discipline was a convenient instrument for 
holding in check any member who was accu- 
mulating possessions too rapidly to suit the ma- 
jority. Such a member could simply be called 
upon to do something which the others knew 
beforehand he would very likely refuse to do. 
This would give them the much-desired oppor- 
tunity to relieve him of a substantial portion of 
his goods by means of fines. 

According to information given by a Mano 
zo: 

Ki-La men cannot fight over a palaver, but must 
reach an agreement by argument. An outsider must 
not fight with a Ki-La man. If anyone attacks a Ki- 
La man, the Ki-La man sits down and takes the beat- 
ing. Then his society brothers make the outsider pay 
a sheep or a cow, because it is against the law of the 
Ki-La for a member either to fight or to be beaten by 
anyone. 

In old times the Ki-La Society was very powerful. 

In a strange town, where an ordinary man is in dan- 
ger of being caught and put in the stick, a Ki-La man 
cannot be arrested and brought before an ordinary 
court. He can be tried only by his society brothers. 
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When a Ki-La man [not a chief dies, people 
cannot lament his death unless they pay one pound 
to the society. When a “big” Ki-La man dies, they 
send a cow’s tail by one of the honored members, who 
goes to call alL members, saying, “so-and-so is very 
sick; come at once.” They all understand. Having 
assembled, they demand of the heirs one pound and a 
sheep. Then they call some young men to come to dig 
the grave. If the deceased was a chief the grave is in- 
side the house. Before the grave is dug the son must 
bring one cloth. All fees are the property of the so- 
ciety and are divided among the members. If these 
fees are not paid, no one can make mourning, which 
will displease the deceased. 

If the dead member was a zo no one but the gs [the 
Big Devil] can lament. He alone can mourn the death 
of z zo. A zo is not buried, but is carried away into a 
special Poro Bush by the ge and his men. There he is 
placed in a sitting or standing posture between two 
big, flat buttress roots of a bombax tree. He is cov- 
ered with leaves, then with a layer of sticks. A fence 
closes ofF the recess. The gs and other zo men take 
part in an elaborate ceremony. No woman may see 
the remains or the spot of burial. No outsider may 
say, “Here lies a zc?.” 

The Ten Ki Association, of which we first 
heard in Mano, appears to be connected with 
the Ki-La. It was said to be a military organ- 
ization of the younger men, but no very 
definite information could be elicited from 
anyone. 

The Mano, we were told, “make two divi- 
sions called the Ki-La and the Ten [rising in- 
flection] Ki. In Gio the two are represented 
by one, called the K(w)i-La, composed of all 
ages of men ranging from youths to older 
men.” 

Candidates for initiation in Mano go into the 
Bush and swear upon the society’s medicines, 
just as Ki-La candidates do. A Gio at Tapi 
Town told us that he had paid sixteen cowries 
to the leader {K{nv)i-La-me vo) of the Gio 
association to become a me be /3r, one who had 
taken the association’s medicine. 

“Our insigne,” he said, “was a cow’s tail. We 
talked by making movements with it. When 
there were messages to be sent to a distance, a 
messenger took this tail to the next town, where 
he might hand it over to another messenger to 
take on, or he might himself go the whole dis- 
tance.” 

“^For mourning a chief, see pp. 254 fl. 


We heard nothing of any organization cor- 
responding to the Ki-La in any of the tribes 
outside of Mano, Ge, and Gio; but one inform- 
ant stated that similar organizations exist in all 
the tribes and that their sign language is uni- 
versal.': ' 

The Gbwogi. The object of the Gbwogi 
Association in Gbunde and Loma is thieving.^^^ 
Its big, big medicine, the is a bundle 

containing various medicine objects. This bun- 
dle is tied with a cord made from bark fiber of 
the knjooboi tree. Whenever a theft is planned 
a fowl is sacrificed and its blood fed to the 
which is then petitioned to help the 
thief to steal a cow, sheep, goat, or cloth, or 
whatever he may have in mind. The zonyui 
helps by causing those about to be robbed 
neither to see nor hear the thief. The medicine 
is concealed under a stone at the place where 
the townspeople bathe. 

This association at one time became such a 
nuisance in Gbunde that one of the paramount 
chiefs sent a complaint to the President of the 
Republic. The President took steps to have the 
medicine belonging to all known lodges col- 
lected and burned. According to informants, 
only the collecting was accomplished. The 
medicine was put in boxes and carried to Kola- 
hu(n), in Gbande, and there it was set in a 
walled rice kitchen and left to rot, because 
everyone feared it — and still fears to go near 
that kitchen. 

The devils of this society dance to the music 
of three instruments to entertain the towns- 
people. 

The Bush Hog and the Weaver Bird 
Associations. The Bush Hog and the Weaver 
Bird Associations, found in Mano, are doubt- 
less to be found also among the other tribes. 
The Bush Hog or Wild Hog people can sup- 
posedly send wild hogs to destroy the farms of 
those whom they wish to harm. Their method 
seems to be to imitate the call of the leader of 
a drove of these animals, and thus get them to 
enter a farm. 

Weaver Bird people can either “send” these 
pests to a rice field to eat up the ripening crop, 
or they can make medicine to induce the birds 
to come and build in or near a town for its 
prosperity. A Mano paramount chief to whom 

See also p. 439. 
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these birds were sacred had the leader of one 
of these associations come and make medicine 
to induce the birds to come to his town. If 
large numbers of them nest near his gate posts 
he is considered a big chief. 

The Pote-biaiti. The Pote-biaiti is an asso- 
ciation of magicians or prestidigitators about 
which we heard in Gbunde. Their leader is 
called Pote-bala, 

“Its members have a spirit behind them to 
help them, and also a big medicine named 
dosue. When members of the association wish 
to give an exhibition in a town they first ask 
the chief for his consent. They then play after 
dark by the light of a big fire, so that all can 
see. . 

“They can change themselves into animals 
before your eyes; burn up pieces of furniture 
and produce them whole again. One sees them 
put these things into the fire and take them 
out while again. Their big devil, the Pote- 
bah^ dances inside a big mat.” 

It is said that when one joins this association 
one must be killed and buried! “One stays in 
the grave for several days and is then dug up 
and made alive again.” 

The Suke. A warrior’s association of which 
the Gbunde told us is called the Suke. It has 
for its object the acquisition of power and 
wealth. There are very few Suke people. The 
suke seems to be either a spirit or a spirit-power 
that certain persons can acquire through the 
medium of other Suke people. Occasionally, 
individuals have this power from birth. As an 
instance of this, it was said that a certain chief 
who had been born with a fully developed 
tooth was a Suke person. 

The Suke have a powerful medicine. When 
they rub some of it on the face their dream 
spirits {suke}) acquire the ability to walk 
abroad at night to see what is going on, and 
then return to report on what they have seen 
and heard. 

One person’s suke may meet that of another 
when both are out prowling. The weaker may 
be attacked by the stronger and “flogged 
plenty.” Shortly afterward, the weaker 
will begin to pine, sicken, and finally die. The 
Suke person to whom it belongs will know this, 
and he, too, will sicken and die. 

^*See p. 340. 


Suke people all wear special garments, which 
vary in style, power, ana price. Candidates for 
membership decide for themselves the kind 
they wish to buy. The best one gives prowess 
in war. The Suke Association’s medicine “puts 
this garment on the heart” of the novice as he 
is initiated. It is worn next to the skin. 

At their seances the Suke people are said to 
“fight like cocks and try to pull off one an- 
other’s Suke gowns. If a Suke person succeeds 
in doing this to another he pulls the latter’s 
heart out, since the gown is “attached to his 
heart.” To redeem his garment and escape 
death the beaten member must make a pay- 
ment. 

The Water People. Water people are 
known as %ia zo or zia zoe (water doctor) in 
Gbunde; zia “wu nu (water-under people) in 
Loma; yi mi in Mano and ye ms in Gio (water 
person). Since the Loma, Mano, and Gio ap- 
ply these names also to spirits and “bad things,” 
monsters, and so on, who inhabit the water, 
it is difficult to determine whether the names 
here refer to members of the association or to 
the “things in the water.” This confusion of 
terms is characteristic of secret societies. 

The business of this association is with all 
“bad things” that live in the water, rather than 
with the good things living in it; but it is not 
strictly confined to the bad ones. 

Both men and women may become mem- 
bers. All children born with frizzly reddish 
hair that “turns like a corkscrew” automatically 
become members, because they are a reincar- 
nation of Water people.^^^ 

“Water zo^s recognize one another by the 
way they hold their medicine and crook a fin- 
ger on it. In some regions they will agree on 
one, in some regions on another finger.” 
(Gbunde.) 

“The water spirits ['bad things’] which be- 
long to the Water people can sometimes be 
heard singing and drumming near their water 
in the evening. When anyone not a society 
member tries to steal up on them a splash is 
heard as they jump back into their 'town.’ One 
can never get close enough to see them.” 
(Loma.) 

“All members of the association must learn 
the language of these ‘bad things,’ so they can 


^®See pp. 340 ff. 
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converse with them when they enter the water. 

A member may go down to them for a short 
time only, or he may sleep with them for a 
night. Some high members go down for days 
when they want to know all that is going to 
happen. If anyone passes by on the path while 
a %k %o 01 zm nxiu nu is living down in the water 
town with the bad things, one of the latter will 
jump out, and catch and kill the passer-by. His 
corpse will be found beside the road. So when- 
ever a ziazo is about to 'go down’ the chief of 
the town is notified. He has the town-crier 
warn everybody to keep away from the water. 

‘The wu nu or nx)U nani must be given offer- 
ings by the Water Association zo’r from time 
to time. They may ask for anything they 
fancy, and whatever they ask for must be given 
them. If the coveted object is a domestic ani- 
mal, it sickens and dies soon afterward. If it is 
a person, the same thing may occur, but the 
person is usually pounced upon and killed by 
the nu as he is in or near the water or cross- 
ing it.” (Gbunde and Loma.) 

One field of usefulness of the Water Asso- 
ciation people is to make the dumb talk by 
rubbing their medicine over the mouth. They 
also cure bloating of the body and swelling of 
the limbs, because these are “water diseases.” 
But when we inquired why a zia zo had not 
been called to make “water medicine” for a 
man who had recently died of dropsy at 
Beleyela, the by-standers snickered. One man 
volunteered that the illness had advanced so far 
they did not consider it would have been of 
any use to do so. 

The Pe, An association of small boys in 
Mano, under the leadership of a zo man, is 
organized to deal with a species of supernatural 
being called They deal with these pixies 
or hobgoblins in the same way the Horn people 
deal with the matai (Gbunde and Loma) and 
d% (Gio). 

The Weni. The Weni or Bird Women’s 
Association within the Sands corresponds to 
the Waisemu degree within the Poro. 
(Gbunds.) 

Like the Horn Society, the Weni has to do 
with the finding of bad medicines that enemies 

^®See also pp. 343 ff. 

^^See above, pp. 273 and 288. 

The Bulu of the southern Cameroun call a differ- 
ent species of this bird {Centropus Momchus) du^u\ 
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of individuals or communities may have hid- 
den in a town in order to work harm. Some- 
times a Weni Association is also called upon to 
locate and catch witch spirits. It has dances 
symbolical of the behavior and flight of birds. 

Leaders of the association are all high zo 
women, said to be “the devil’s women” (women 
who have been initiated into the Poro). They 
signal to one another by imitating the call of 
the coucal, or spur-toed cuckoo {Centropus 
francisci or C. senegalensis). The Americo- 
Liberians call this bird dudu,^'^^ in imitation of 
its rapidly uttered, deep-throated “du, du, du, 
du,” which begins fortissimo, gradually becom- 
ing softer and lower in pitch. It is everywhere 
sacred to the women. 

We heard this bird late one evening in a part 
of the bush where the Sande initiation was 
being held. A woman was answering the call 
of the Big Devil himself, who “talked” with the 
voice of another night bird, in a higher pitched 
“tu, tu, tu, tu.” 

While we were at Zorzor (Gbunde) we wit- 
nessed a hunt for bad medicine conducted by a 
number of lodges from surrounding towns. 
The members had assembled to mourn the 
death from cancer of a local woman, a relative 
of the town chief. 

When we arrived we found the dance pre- 
liminary to the hunt already in progress before 
the house of a zo in the chiefs quarter. The 
Weni and many of the townswomen were 
lined up on one side of the main way leading 
through the town, swaying to the rhythm of 
calabash rattles and cattle horns from which 
the smaller ends had been cut, while some of 
the leaders danced before the hut. These last 
we had seen earlier in the week as they danced 
on the way back to town from the funeral of 
their dead sister. They were carrying the same 
bundles of tail and wing feathers of the great 
plantain-eater, and wearing their belled ram’s 
horn medicine-containers attached to chains 
slung over the shoulder. 

All but the chorus wore dark blue cloths 
drawn tightly around the buttocks to produce 
the effect of very short, skin-tight panties. The 
fringed ends of the cloth were brought around 

the Fang proper call it du^i. There it is taboo for all 
youths and maidens and for members of a certain 
women’s cult. 
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to form a long apron in front. One member 
had ornamented the back of her cloth by fast- 
ening to it four % -inch-square pieces of silver 
in a diagonal pattern. These pieces may have 
had some cult significance. Gayly colored, 
silk-fringed scarves were also fastened around 
the waist over belts that combined strings of 
beads and strings of small silver bells. White 
clay, on the bodies of some and the faces of 
others, completed the costume. Around in 
circles, up the street and down again, they 
danced; then back to the %o house before which 
they had first assembled. One old woman left 
the group of dancers, and stepping high, ap- 
proached the leaders of the association who 
were assembled near the house. She addressed 
the group and gave something to one of the 
women. Soon after, the dancers left this part 
of town and went to another quarter of the 
village, stepping to a solo with a hummed ac- 
companiment of two notes: (f^, do) ^ 2. beating 
on horns, and shaking of rattles. Near what 
appeared to be a medicine place, three women 
dropped to the ground, removed the stones, 
and began digging with their hands. (The 
ground was rather soft, as a heavy rain had just 
fallen.) They squirmed around, working the 
dirt through their hands, seeking for the witch 
medicine. While this was going on, a woman 
who carried a bucket of medicine on her head 
sprinkled the diggers from time to time with 
the medicinal contents of the bucket. 

At last, with the aid of their own medicine, 
called luava (an object about 4 inches long 
covered with cowrie shells, which one of the 
women was seen to be holding in her hand), 
the harmful medicine was discovered. (We 
could not get close enough to see whether this 
was real or imaginary.) Immediately the three 
medicine seekers fell prostrate on the ground, 
either in pretended exhaustion or “overcome” 
by the effects of the medicine. They were 
helped to a kneeling position and supported by 
“big women” who quickly came to their aid, 
while the one who carried the bucket applied 
its medicated contents to wash from the dig- 
gers the effects of the evil medicine — and in- 
cidentally the mud. The seekers were then 
helped to their feet, and there followed a vic- 
tory dance ^ around them, accompanied by 
much shouting. Others joined in. The singing 
grew louder, the humming swelled, the shak- 


ing of rattles and beating of cow horns became 
frenzied. Individuals left the group, each exe- 
cuting her fanciest steps until we seemed to be 
witnessing an exhibition of individual skill. 
Two of the group carried small brass pails 
filled with what looked like water, but may 
have been medicine. On top of this leaves were 
floating and from it the dancers refreshed 
themselves occasionally. Leafless twigs were 
carried and waved about by some of the 
women as they danced. 

When the victory dance was ended, all 
rushed to another quarter of the town. There 
they stopped in a fairly open space, and the 
three women began digging in the earth again. 
Here there were no stones to remove. The 
women crowding close together about them 
prevented our seeing all the details of the Gper- 
ations, but the previous process seemed to be 
repeated. We noted that the same elderly, 
grey-headed woman who had discovered the 
evil medicine before, finally unearthed the hid- 
den medicine in this second place. She and the 
other diggers were again “overcome” and re- 
vived. 

From here they all went to that part of the 
town where the society’s medicine house stood. 
Here also was the compound with the hut 
where the Big Devil of the Poro lived when 
he came to town — a place no one else was al- 
lowed to enter. 

First, a dance in which all the women partic- 
ipated was held in front of the hut of the 
woman whose death was the cause of these 
ceremonies. This hut was located about 50 
feet from the medicine house and the devil’s 
compound. The woman who discovered the 
medicine was in the center of the semicircle 
of dancers and musicians, facing the medicine 
hut, her two assistants at the end of the semi- 
circle to her left. From time to time, as the 
dancers in their wild abandon kept getting into 
the open space between the medicine house and 
the dancing circle, the fat pot-maker of the 
town (sister of the chief) and other women 
forced them out of it. After this general dance 
was over, there were solo dances by women 
from each of the towns that had sent delegates 
to the “hunt.” The two or three head women 
on the side lines each urging her favorite on to 
do her best. A great crowd gathered for what 
had evidently become a competitive exhibition. 
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Since there seemed to be an interminable num- 
ber waiting to show what they could do, we 
finally left. Long after we reached the house 
in the mission compound, about a mile from 
Zorzor, we continued to hear the music, sing- 
ing, and rhythmic clapping of hands. 

The Za Ze. The Za Ze (Gbunde and 
Loma) seems to have fertility for its object. 
Its name is derived from its big medicine, and 
means “hand of death.” This was explained to 
us as “the hand that will catch you and kill you 
by stoppage of the bowels if you break the 
oaths taken when you join the association.” 
The Gbande name is Ja Se. The medicine gives 
those who swear on it the power to beget chil- 
dren. Not every town has a branch. Both men 
and women may become members. 

Its chief oath seems to be never to indulge in 
sexual intercourse in the daytime. Nor may 
members indulge out in the forest; this would 
“spoil the bush for all hunters.” If any person 
from anywhere, even if he is of the American 
Palaver has had intercourse during the day- 
time, he must wash before going to a town of 
the Za Ze. If he does not, he will get sick. 
We were told that the chief of Pandamai 
(Gbunde), who is a member, finding it too 
difficult to observe this oath, took some of his 
favorite wives to another place and there had 
intercourse with them during the day, as well 
as at night. 

“His body became bloated. No one could 
make medicine to cure him. He confessed to 
what he had done and that the Za Ze had 
caught him . He was taken to a half-town, 
where a Za Ze woman (leader), called for the 
purpose, made medicine for him. He had to 
bathe in water in which she had put a certain 
kind of leaves. He also had to drink water in 
which these leaves were put, after having been 
bruised in a mortar. He was finally cured, but 
to this day his legs still swell at times.” 

The Za Ze (medicine) is kept in a special 
house in town, in the care of an elderly woman. 
This medicine house at Pandamai is said to have 
been the first house erected when the town was 
built. From the time an individual is appointed 
keeper of the Za Ze, that person must never 
again have sexual intercourse and must see to 
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it that no one else ever does inside the medi- 
cine house. 

We were allowed to enter this association’s 
house in the town of Bazinwe (Gbunde) but 
not to look into the curtained niche in which 
the Za Ze was kept. “Although people may be 
in the house when the curtain is up, they avert 
their eyes. They never look into the niche or 
at the Za Ze.^®® Lyittg on the floor before the 
niche was a rolled-up mat; near this, a pan con- 
taining rice meal, some of which had been 
strewn upon the floor; and a basin of cola nuts. 
The woman who kept the house took a leaf- 
packet of these nuts from behind the curtain 
and gave us one. At one side of the niche, a 
three-pronged stick, set into the floor, sup- 
ported a clay pot in which were odds and ends 
of things said to be medicine. A number of 
other things lay near the niche, and on top of 
them an assortment of small, cowrie-orna- 
mented medicine bags. A similar bag, black 
with soot and smeared with blood, hung over 
the elderly keeper’s bed. Near by there hung 
also a string of smoke-blackened leaves and a 
dried elephant ear. The town’s medicine, to 
which was attached a number of small bells, 
hung suspended from the ceiling at one side 
of the niche. In the house were also two two- 
slotted drums — one large, the other small. 

The Za Ze sometimes take out their big medi- 
cine and dance with it before the townspeople. 
This is always done late in the evening, after 
darkness has set in. “When the members dance, 
occasionally some of them fall down as though 
in an epileptic fit. The medicine has caught 
them. If there are persons among the lookers- 
on whom the medicine doesn’t like, it catches 
them, too, and often causes them to become in- 
sane. Before the medicine is taken out a fowl 
is killed in sacrifice to it. Some of the blood 
is smeared on the medicine, some on the drums. 
The bells attached to the town medicine are 
removed from it and fastened to the wrists 
of some of the dancers.” (Informants at 
Bazinwe.) 

“When the Za Ze is danced, the ancestral 
spirits are begged, ‘Oh, my Grandmother, I 
want to live! I don’t want to die this year! I 
am poor, help me to see prosperity! Help me 

sacred thing in the niche was a python - probably in 
a box. 


“*For burial of a member, see pp. 245^50. 

^This cult has many details suggesting that the 
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to get children! et cetera.’ ” (Informants at 
Bedezca, Gbunde.) 

At this town we saw three graves in an en- 
closure, each surmounted by a circular, white 
sand-covered mound, and protected from the 
elements by an oblong rafSa-thatch roof. A 
pen of sticks with a small opening closed by a 
flat stone was near the graves. Inside this pen 
was a live tortoise. A former head leader of the 
Za Ze of that whole countryside, a woman by 
the name of Mamadebe, had been buried in one 
of the graves; later, two other Za Ze leaders 
had been buried here. It had been prophesied 
that as long as these graves were kept in order 
and protected from the elements, misfortune 
causing deaths would never come to this town. 
The present head of the local lodge of the 
association had had a dream in which the spirits 
of the three deceased leaders had appeared and 
told her that she must have a tortoise placed 
in a pen near the graves. The purpose for this 
was not stated, but the tortoise, or its shell is 
widely associated with women’s cults and asso- 
ciations. It is, for example, sacred to the Sands. 
This is because its head and neck resemble the 
male organ. This symbolism with snake wor- 
ship, is widely associated with fertility. 

THE CULTS OF THE SOUTHEAST 

Our notes on the cults of the southeast are 
exceedingly scant, owing as much to the un- 
settled state of all the places we visited as to 
poor interpreters and the extreme reluctance 
of the people to say anything about their cults 
or secret societies. In general it may be said 
that the basic elements of the Poro are here 
also, perhaps in modified form. 

Most important, according to informants, is 
the Kwi-a-yunu (Webo dialect, Half-Grebo), 
or Kwi, as it is commonly called. Briefly, it 
means “spirit.” This is the “Kwi-iru” of John- 
ston, who translates it as “children of the 
departed spirits.” Members are known as K'wi 
mjuTiu (Kwi people). From what we learned, 
this was more of an association than a cult. 

In Tie it is called Blo-Kwi, the “land Kwi”; 
that is, the Kwi of or for all the land. Whether 
this has the same significance as that given us 


^Johnston, 1906b, voL 2, p, io68. 


for the word, “Poro” (that is, the “ground,” 
the “earth”) we could not determine. 

Among the tribes we visited the society ex- 
isted first in Flalf-Grebo, from where it spread 
to Sapa and then to Tie. 

Corresponding to the Big Devil of the Poro 
is the ya Kwi or Kwi ba. Like the Big Devil 
he has the ability to fly through the bush, ^22 
and his voice is a “blowing-drum.” A path 
is secretly cleared through the jungle where he 
is to fly. As he quickly passes over this at night 
he lets his voice be heard at intervals. Also like 
the Big Devil, he has unquestioned authority. 
Formerly, we were told, people who refused 
to obey his orders died. “But in these days they 
are only fined four fowls and a big basin of 
rice.” 

He has an interpreter-of-his-voice and an- 
other assistant, the siah, who is sent to call him 
whenever and wherever his presence is required 
in an official capacity. 

Women may not look upon him. When his 
voice is heard they must flee and hide them- 
selves. If a woman should see the Kwi or dis- 
cover any of his secrets, and this were found 
out, she would have to die. (Tie.) 

The cult or association is said to have a 
branch in each town. Its insigne is the curtain 
of raffia-frond leaflet. Its main object is the 
hunting out and extermination of witches and 
wizards. If, for example, illness occurs, the 
ya Kwi may be sent for. If he hears of a case 
of illness and is not sent for, he sends his mes- 
senger or a member of the association to inquire 
into the matter. If the cause of the illness is 
not known, or there appears to be something 
“mysterious” about its origin, witchcraft is 
suspected. After the inquiry, two days are al- 
lowed for observation. If the sick person fails 
to mend within this time, the ya Kwi takes the 
matter in hand. When a particular person is 
suspected, he must stand trial by ordeal to 
prove his innocence, unless he makes confession 
of guilt. When no one is suspected, inquiry 
and search must be made with the aid of medi- 
cines or divination. It is absolutely necessary 
to find the witch or witches that have brought 
about the illness, and kill them. Otherwise, 
someone else will die in the same way. 


above, pp. 270-71. 


^^Cf. above, p. 270, 
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Another function of the Kwi is similar to that 
of the Kkkkbsj the lower age class of males in 
Half“Grebo.^^^ Any person, a lone old man or 
woman, for example, unable to get anyone to 
help build a house or harvest the rice before it 
spoils, may go to the ya Kwi and by making 
a smaU payment (two shillings), get him to call 
as many persons as are needed to do the work. 
Chiefs also avail themselves of his “power” 
whenever there is a big job to be done, such as 
a town building or cleaning paths. 

At night, the ya Kwi comes to the town of 
one asking his help and begins to ‘‘sing.” His 
sial% knowing in advance what the Kwi devil 
is supposed to be saying, interprets it publicly. 
Those who should, but do not, come to help 
are fined or punished in some way. An instance 
of this occurred in a community in Half- 
Grebo. The women once refused to work at 
path-cleaning, a task to which this devil had 
called them at the instigation of the elders of 
the town. He secreted himself and throughout 
a whole day sat and “talked” near the place 
where the women were accustomed to get 
water. This forced them to go to another 
watering place which was quite a distance 
from the town. 

Just as building the suspension bridges 
(north) is the “palaver” of the Poro spirits, so 
way-clearing is the work of the ya Kwi or Kwi 
ba. Any woman passing along the road while 
it is being done must be escorted by a man, 
who cries out, “Woman coming!” in order that 
the ya Kwi may conceal himself. The raffia 
curtain (“no passing” sign) is also hung up 
wherever it is desired to keep out women. 
(The Poro sometimes clears roads in Mano.) 

With the scarcity of men in the southeast, 
women for some time past have had to assist 
in clearing the paths. Sometimes they do prac- 
tically all of this work, which seems formerly 
to have been exclusively men’s work, incident- 
ally making it necessary for the Kwi devil to 
keep in the background. 

Youths are initiated into this association after 
the age of puberty. In Half-Grebo the father 
or sponsor gives to the Kwi ba a mat, a fowl, 
head of tobacco, ball of camwood powder, and 
a raffia-fiber “cloth,” telling him that the son 
wishes to become a member of the cult. In 


Sapa and Tic the fee is four fowls, or a quan- 
tity of dried meat, together with a vessel of 
rice. The y a Kwi has the lot cooked and calls 
his fellow-members to come and join him in the 
eating of it. The proper time for the boy’s ini- 
tiation is set. Whether these youths are taken 
in groups or individually, we are unable to say. 
At the appointed time, the boy is taken to the 
edge of town, where his eyes are bandaged; 
then he is led out into the forest, where the 
Kwi ba is awaiting him. As he unsuspectingly 
comes up to the ba, this worthy suddenly and 
unexpectedly seizes the novice, who trembles 
in panic. The bak assisting devils now take 
hold of the novice while the ba jumps upon 
the novice’s back, utters a few piercing yells, 
and talks his “devil’s mouth” through the 
“blowing-drum.” Hearing this, the novice usu- 
ally falls down in fright. This gives the Aa an 
opportunity to conceal himself. In his panic 
of fear the novice manages to tear off his eye 
bandage and is permitted to free himself from 
the assistant’s hold. He now does the thing 
usual for the tribesman in panic — runs into the 
forest to escape. But he is soon caught, brought 
back, and his eyes again bandaged. This pro- 
cedure is gone through four times, after which 
the novice’s eyes are left unbandaged. He is 
then shown the “devil’s mouth” and asked if he 
knows what it is, whereupon he takes oath 
that he does not. It is explained, and the asso- 
ciation’s secrets are made mown to him. Next, 
medicine is put into this “devil’s mouth” instru- 
ment. Upon this the novice must take oath 
that he will never reveal anything connected 
with the association to a woman, no matter 
how she may tempt him to do so. After hav- 
ing made his oath upon it, he must swallow 
the medicine. All this is also done four times. 
Then another kind of medicine is brought for- 
ward. Upon this, he again takes oath not to 
reveal to women any of the secrets he has just 
learned. Some of this medicine is then smeared 
on his throat in token that it will be cut at that 
place if he ever does break his oath. This part 
of the ceremony is also performed four times. 
After this is over, he is led back into town. In 
Sapa there is a ceremony of a similar nature 
during which the head is anointed with palm 
oil mixed with medicines. 
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Experience has taught the tribesman that the 
surest way to prevent the new initiate from 
telling anything, either at an unguarded mo- 
ment or when tempted, is to send him away 
from home for a while. Some years ago there 
began the custom (especially in Half-Grebo) 
of sending these young men down to the coast, 
where they might find employment on shore 
or steamers as ‘'Kru boys.” (The Kru people 
disdainfully refer to the Grebo and other in- 
terior people who come down to “work upon 
the water” as “freshwater sailors who know 
only how to handle a canoe on a stream.”) 
This sending of the initiates to “foreign parts” 
gives them time to “get sense fo’ haid” — be- 
come somewhat settled. To make sure that 
they will return home, the elders take the pre- 
caution of making medicine with a time-limit. 
This is given the departing boy for protection 
during his absence. He knows that if he does 
not return, other medicines at home, made for 
the purpose, can “reach” and “catch” him 
wherever he may be. 

Since the opening of the Firestone Plantation 
inland from Cape Palmas, it is becoming the 
thing to send the newly initiated to work there 
instead of at the coast. Our interpreter re- 
marked: “Soon, a man who has not worked at 
Firestone’s will be considered as amounting to 
nothing. He will have been nowhere and know 
nothing.” 

Regarding the Kwi, Mr. Allersmaier 
wrote: 

The Quieh [Kwi] is the only secret society in exist- 
ence among the Grebo [and Half-Grebo]. It is an 
association of which it is said: “The members play 
[make] the highest witch [magic].” Admission is per- 
mitted only to men, who must dance naked and blind- 
folded on the day they are admitted. These dances 
generally take place at night, but may also be held in 
the day time. When the leader of the lodge has made 
ready for a “dance,” a member of the association 
hastens into town and sings or calls to the accompani- 
ment of the beating of a drum, Web-bo-yah! Web- 
bo-yahf 

Immediately upon hearing this signal, every inhabi- 
tant of the town must disappear into the nearest house. 
Every fire in the town is extinguished, while outside 
the drummers begin their clamor and the Big Man, the 
Quieh ba iKnjoi ba\ makes his entry. To show the on- 

^ Personal communication. 

^ The woman was already ill. She undoubtedly 


lookers [members of the association and the candidate 
to be initiated] that he is able to do anything with his 
body, he shows them a whole decaying side of it. 
During his dance, pieces of rotting flesh fall off; 
worms, too, are shaken off. To show his supernatural 
strength, he often dances about holding a heavy mor- 
tar suspended from his teeth. Should a woman ven- 
ture to look upon the proceedings, she must die. 
When the dance is ended, the sound of Web-bo-ta! 
Web-bo-ta! is heard ringing through the town, the 
signal that all may leave their houses. 

When these doings take place during the daytime, 
the entrances to the town are manned by guards to 
keep strangers, women, and others out, or to give 
warning signals. During the “dance” all persons hid- 
ing in the houses must keep quiet, since making any 
sort of noise at that time is regarded as an attempt to 
murder the Quieh ba IKwi ba} and is punishable by a 
heavy fine. 

In Plibo, Half-Grebo [now Firestone Plantation], 
where such a “dance” was being held many years ago, 
there also happened to be in town at the same time a 
white bishop and his wife. The woman, who had 
heard the long-drawn-out call, 'Web-bo-yahP upon 
being told what it meant, and that a meeting of the 
Quieh was about to take place, declared that she, too, 
would see this dance. She was strongly advised not to 
do so, but she insisted. She went to the place where 
the affair was being conducted. Just as she sighted the 
Quieh ba, he uttered a loud cry. The woman fainted, 
had a fever, and died a few days after. This seems to 
me to be easily explained. It is understandable that this 
woman should faint when she saw this hideous individ- 
ual and heard him let out a blood-curdling yell. 
Such explanations make no impression upon the native 
mind. It was the mighty Quieh ba who had killed the 
woman. Today one still hears the natives say, “Jus* 
one holluh an’ she die.”“® 

The Kwi-iru of the Grebo. Since our in- 
formation about the Kwi is so limited, we may 
perhaps be excused for quoting at considerable 
length what Johnston has to say about the cor- 
responding society, the Kwi-iru, among the 
Half-Greb^o. Quoting the late Bishop Payne, 
he writes: 

There is a curious secret society to be found in 
every Grebo community, styled Kwi-iru, or “children 
of departed spirits.” Though it is attempted to keep 
everything connected with this association concealed, 
it is known to be composed of persons of all ages in 
the community, except children. They have a “father,” 
as he is called, but he is never visible or known, except 

died of malaria. 

^ Johnston, 1906b, vol. 2, pp. 1068-69. 
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to members of the society. When, as is rarely the 
case, the Kwi-iru appears in the day, the “father” is 
always so masked as to be perfectly disguised. The 
night is the usual time for this strange association to 
go abroad; often at midnight, on the outskirts of the 
town, or in the adjoining bush, a sudden discordant 
shrieking, whistling, yelling, hideous noise bursts forth. 

In a tumultuous body they run around and through 
the town. Women and children fly affrighted into 
their houses and close them up, for a heavy fine would 
be the penalty of their seeing and being seen by the 
mysterious visitors. If in their wild reveling they fancy 
they want something from any person, they surround 
his house, and there remain yelling, dancing, scream- 
ing, and threatening until their demand is granted. 

The avowed object of the association is to seek and 
to punish witches and wizards. These are said to be 
particularly active in practising their arts at night. 
They strip themselves naked and go to the houses of 
those whose lives they seek; and especially is it their 
delight to visit and dance on the graves of those whom 
they have succeeded in killing by their enchantments. 
Woe, then, to the man or woman who is seen walking 
about or through the towns in the night! The Kwi- iru 
pounce upon them, carry them to a house prepared 
for the purpose, put them in the top of it, where they 
are smoked until next day about ten o’clock, the usual 
time for subjecting them to the universal African test, 
“gedw” or sassy-wood. Early in the morning an official 
of the Kwi-iru is dispatched to the forest to get the 
bark of the gedu tree. This arrived, the accused per- 
son is taken by the Kwi-iru to the field, there, in the 
presence of the assembled townspeople, to be subjected 
to the test. The officer of the society beats the bark in 
a mortar, pours water upon it, then turns it put into a 
wooden bowl, and calls for the accused to come for- 
ward and drink. Holding the bowl in his hand, he 
looks towards the east, and says, in substance: “Oh, 
God! oh, God! oh, God! oh, God! I invoke thee four 
times! If this person be innocent, cause him to vomit 
this gedii. If he be guilty, may it kill him.” The ac- 
cused takes the bowl and repeats the same words. He 
then takes the potion and starts to town, escorted by 
one or two members of the Kwi-iru, followed by the 
multitude. The former keep near the accused and 
force him to walk incessantly until it is ascertained that 
the gedu does not affect him, or he falls down sud- 
denly dead, a victim to the poison. As soon as this 
takes place a fiendish shout rends the air: “The witch 
is found — he is killed.” Tied by the feet, the dead 
body is dragged onto the beach, where it lies for some 
hours exposed to the insults of the populace. Before 
the relatives are permitted to bury it, they must pur- 
chase it from the Kwi-iru for a bullock or something 
equivalent. 

^For a detailed account of the sasswood ordeal, 
see Harley, 1941a, p. 153-161. See also pp- 428 ffi 
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The Kwi-iru are often employed by the Sedibo 
[warrior class] to administer gedu in cases where per- 
sons are accused of witchcraft either by them or by 
the Deyabo.^ 

The Ksle. We heard of this cult or associa- 
tion of men in Sapa only, though it may well 
be found in other tribes of the Kxu group. It 
is also possible that it may have some connec- 
tion with the mask-wearing “big devil men” of 
the B 5 cult of the Mano, Ge, and Gio, Mem- 
bers of the Kek, of which there may be several 
in a town, are colloquially spoken of as 
“devils.” In Sapa means “mask.” There are 
a number of grades or degrees within the cult 
or association, each with its own special mask. 
These seem to be of different sizes for the dif- 
ferent degrees. According to some of the in- 
formants, no devil may look upon a mask 
smaller than that worn by the members of his 
grade. The small masks are taken along when- 
ever a Kele man undertakes a journey and are 
daily “fed.” Through this ritual the owner 
wins the favor of whomever he is going to see 
and is enabled to accomplish the purpose of his 
visit. 

Sacrifices are sometimes made to these masks. 
This “helps” their owners in women palavers, 
especially in cases where the husband suspects 
that his wife is planning to run away with an- 
other man. Cola nuts are tossed to learn 
whether or not the sacrifice has been acceptable 
to the masks. They seem never to be con- 
sulted as oracles or used for medicine purposes; 
their use is very personal. 

Kds members are called dhro jebli or so:u 
jebli (rising inflection, and not to be confused 
with the sou who circumcises children). Jebli 
is the raffia dress (“shirt,” it was termed by the 
informants) which, in addition to the mask, is 
worn by each member when he “plays.” 

The Kels kalaba are the leaders of the Kek. 
Whenever there is to be a “play” given by this 
cult or association, a kalaba goes to all the 
towns of the region to call together all its 
members. A gathering of this sort is known as 
jala or gala. Its purpose may be merely to ob- 
tain a big feast in exchange for entertaining the 
populace with different dances and acrobatic 
feats. These bids for a feast are generally made 
at seasons when food is more or less plentiful. 

p. 278. 
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The performances begin toward evening of the 
appointed day. 

Another sort of jda is that which continues 
for several days, gradually working up to a 
climax, when some person who has been ac~ 
cused of witchcraft is proved guilty and killed. 
At these entertainments culminating in trag- 
edy, the members from each town compete 
with those from the others, all presenting their 
best dances and feats in order to be acclaimed 
the winners. As each company has made medi- 
cine to assure its victory, the losers may accuse 
someone among the spectators of having be- 
witched them. Should the accused make de- 
nial, he is subjected to trial by the drinking of 
“sasswood.” 

Kelc members can make only for themselves 
medicines to protect them from accidents while 
performing. (Accidents are always evidence 
of witchcraft.) They can make no medicine 
to help others. 

MISCELLANEOUS CULTS 

There are a number of other cults concern- 
ing which we learned little except the names. 

The Widabo (Sapa) or Gwiu (Tis), an old 
association, has witchcraft for its object. Its 
women leaders are called Gwiu-nya-zo. (Ti§.) 
Meetings are conducted secretly in the deep 
forest. 

The Nije (Tie), also an association for prac- 
ticing witchcraft, is of recent introduction. 
According to informants, “a Bragaso woman 
(tribe unknown to us) introduced it in Bassa. 
From there it was introduced into Sapa and 
Tie by a Leopard Society man, who exchanged 
some knowledge of his medicines with her for 

^®^See pp. 328-29. 


knowledge of her Nije Association.” To keep 
its medicine powerfully conditioned, a child of 
some member is killed each year in sacrifice to 
it. The initiation oath binds each when his or 
her turn comes to furnish a child for sacrifice, 
but parting from a child in this manner is not 
always a matter of indiifference to the parent. 
Thus, when a certain woman of Tie was called 
upon to deliver hers, she took instead that of 
her sister. The latter somehow suspected and 
then accused her sister before the town’s coun- 
cil. She confessed and named another woman 
and two men as accomplices to the deed. The 
men were given sasswood to drink, which 
caused the death of one. The other man and 
the woman were allowed to go free. 

The Gie or Gle (Keda in the Kru language) 
is an association of town elders. In Tic both 
sexes may become members, though only one 
woman is admitted in each town. The leader is 
a zo called gh and is chosen for the office by 
the other members. He may be called upon to 
serve in this capacity for only a day *‘to speak 
the will of the elders, or to do their will, or to 
entertain.” “When he has spoken, what he has 
said cannot be revoked. When he is told to 
‘play,’ he makes medicine that he puts on the 
path so that many will come to see him. He 
also makes medicine to prevent being be- 
witched into having an accident while ‘play- 
ing.’ Any zo man skilled in dancing may be 
chosen as the g/s.” When signaling to each 
other, Gle people imitate the call of the tree 
hyrax {Procavia dorsalis or Hyrax dorsalis). 
The members of this association also wear a 
gle (mask), which is black. They communi- 
cate with the spirits without bodies living in 
the water.^^® 



RELIGION: METAPHYSICAL CONCEPTS 


WE have already seen, there is virtually 
no project from birth to death that the 
tribesman will venture to undertake without 
courting the favor of benign spirits or over- 
coming the hostile influence of others. In the 
present chapter it is our purpose to set forth, 
as best we can, the nature of these invisible 
forces, and of the soul of man, as the native 
conceives them. 

Our information is necessarily superficial, 
and too often confused and vague. Few tribes- 


men were willing to say anything at all on this 
subject, and those who did speak were them- 
selves vague and contradictory — or seemed so 
to us. The need to converse through the me- 
dium of interpreters was a double handicap, 
since it made difficult the transmission of ideas, 
and further discouraged the natives from talk- 
ing. Had we been able to hold private and 
intimate conversations with certain men we 
met, in their own tongue, we should, undoubt- 
edly, have been more successful. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE DIVINITY 


Underlying all the other spiritual beliefs of 
the tribesman is the concept of God as creator. 
He is called Gala by the Gbunde and Loma 
(Ngala, by the Gbande), Wala vo, or Ga, by 
the Mano; Xena by the Ge, Abi by the Gio, 
Nyesoa (often Nesoa) ^ by the tribes of the 
southeast and their relatives inhabiting the basin 
of the Cavally River in the French Ivory Coast. 
“Gala” and “Wala” are clearly corruptions of 
“Allah.” This name was probably adopted from 
the Mandingos, who are at least nominally 
Muhammadans. Vo (Mano) means “there,” 
“over there.” Wala is thought of as living 
“over there,” where the sun goes down. Go 
is the old Mano term for “de one he bin fo’ fus’ 
time — fus’, fus’, fus’, befo’ all fing.” With- 
out his creative spirit there would be “so-so 
nothing” — merely chaos. It is unlikely that 
this word is a corruption of the word, “God,” 
because the Mano are probably the most iso- 
lated of the interior tribes. It would have had 
to find its way in through other tribes, and no 
other tribe has this word. Sometimes the con- 
cept of Go as creator seems to be confused 
with Go as merely the chief of the town of the 
dead where the ancestral spirits live; yet Go, 
the creator, exists. 

North: God and the Devil. When a newly 
made pond fills up with fish, Go, the creator, is 

^ Westermanix (1921, p. 297, foomote) writes it, 
Nisoa; D’Ollone (1901, p. 83), Nieusoi, 

^ A birthmark is goba gbondo\ ^^gbondd*^ being the 
name of the plant (Randia malleifera) yielding the 
black juice that women commonly use as a cosmetic. 

®See below, p. 318. 


at work. “How else could there be fish in such 
a pond?” 

Small frogs migrating during a rain are sup- 
posed to come from “up.” God is making new 
frogs. 

When a child is born with a birthmark,^ or 
has minor defects, like undescended testes or 
accessory digits, “God did it.” These came 
from the sky. Albinos are supposed to be cre- 
ated by God in a playful mood. They say that 
is how white people got started. 

A very steep hill in Mano country is called 
Go ba, literally, “God beside,” or more freely, 
“up God’s way.” Once, when a man carrying 
a heavy load up this hill fell and died, a load of 
cola nuts was carried to the top and scattered 
as an oifering to appease Go, so that no more 
people would die. 

The Ga clan of Mano traces its ancestry to 
Abi za, who first lived in Gopa, a town near the 
Mano-Gio boundary. The Mano story says 
that Go sent Zo mia,^ who brought with him 
the first mask of a Poro devil.^ It was until re- 
cently worshiped as the dwelling place of the 
Great Spirit and was spoken of as “he who 
holds the earth in his hand.” ^ 

The usual Gio version of the beginning of 
things makes Abi the creator,® though Towe 
makes Abi an ancestor.^ 

*This mask, called go gs, is in the Peabody Museum 
collection. 

® This phrase is used today to denote any man who 
is the hereditary head of his clan. See also p. 24. 

®See p. 318. 

’ See p. 23. 
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All of this goes to show the confusion of 
ideas of god as the life-giver, of the ancestMS 
as gods, and of cult masks as having some of the 
attributes of both.® 

Further confusion exists as to God’s relation 
to the fortunes of men on earth. When the 
people see an evil-doer to whom nothing bad 
happens,” they say, “We must not kill him, 
for he has Wala vo behind him.” _ Yet they at- 
tribute good luck to good medicine. If a man 
has bad luck, some medicine (his own or an- 
other’s) has “caught” him. 

Wala speaks to people through their medi- 
cines. Sometimes his will is ascertained by cast- 
ing lots. When a sacrifice has been made to a 
medicine, cola nuts are tossed to learn whether 

the sacrifice is acceptable. 

Whether or not there are persons into whom 
Wala enters and stays, to influence them as 
witches’ spirits do, no one could say. But 
there are persons naturally inclined to good- 
ness as there are those who are inclined to make 

witch.” , 

Wala is feared, as witches and ancestral 
spirits are feared; but unlike them he cannot be 
seen and approached. He is an indefinite and 
indefinable Something having power, whose 
help is asked when all else fails: “when medi- 
cines and sacrifices refuse to speak.” Then one 
cries: “W’y you bring me heah? I see [am 
experiencing] plenty bad. W’y you no he p 
me?” This is probably a relic of Christian or 
Muhammadan influence. 

The Mano also speak of another being who 
is the Bad One, the devil. He is sometimes re- 

•We also acquired from a Konor man of the town 
of Dibiso, a mask about 4 inches long that he called 
Nyu soa. It had been worn by his fadier m a special 
pocket slung under his left armpit, to protect him from 
wounds •— even from gunshot. This small mask was the 
object of sacrifice and prayer, a “God’s name” o^ect 
through which one could contact the One High God. 

Another mask, zwa gbi, from the Gio town of Ziali, 
is of a type that may be thought of as the conventional 
ancestral spirit. This particular one was worn by a 
man who came to town at intervals and predicted good 
fortune, including new babies. At these times he went 
to the waterside, filled a pan with water, and carried 
it straight to the middle of town without looking back. 
Sterfle women dipped their hands in the pan of water 
and rubbed some on their bodies, begging zwia for 
babies. Any child bom to such a woman was named 
7.ma, “God given.” All the women gave this man locks 
of their hair, which he added to his headdress. ^ A 
sacred meal was cooked by the midwife zo, of which 


f erred to as the “Go vo of ‘down.’ ” Little 
seems to be known about him, except that 
Wala is stronger than he. Petitions are made 
to him, as well as to Wala. Sacrifices, too, are 
made to him, to avert any evil intentions he 
may have toward people. 



Fig. 29. Clay head used by certain Gio and Kra 
diviners who contacted the Great Spirit. (Eagle 
feathers represent hair.) 

The chief and elders at Towai (Gio) told 
us that Abi was of a jealous nature. “When 
he sees that someone has become too wealthy 
and powerful, and keeps on becoming more so, 

every individual in town had to eat a little. No one 
could be absent from town on the day Zma was ex- 

A^similar function was performed by the peculiar 
clay cones roughly shaped like human heads with eagle 
feathers for hair (fig. 29) and crudely shaped features 
modeled in clay, that were used by certain Gio and 
Kra diviners to contact the Great Spirit. 

The diviner would balance the clay head upon his 
own, then dance himSelf into a trance and become the 
mouthpiece of Nyesoa, answering questions put to him 
by his two assistants, who also danced with lesser cones 
upon their heads. (These cones were made in pairs or 
sets of three.) We did not get all the details of this 
ritual, but report what we learned as evidence or con- 
tact with the Great^Spirit as distinct from the spirits of 
the ancestors. , 

See also gp gc and ma die, Harley, 1941b, pp. 18 ana 
22 respectively. 
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U e ‘Oh SO vou think vou can get ahead He is good. “How else do we get ahead? He 
of S^akd^d^splace me?’ He^hen calls^that per- lets us have what we get.” This goodness, how- 
son m himself, because he can deal more sue- eve^, is capricious. 


son tU iUixi.av.'Ax, 

oessfullv with his would-be successor when 

hTgetsW to his own place.” 

They believed that certain Leopard people 
who had suffered imprisonment for several 
years ® and had recently been released, were 
Loving Abi’s good favor temporarily. _ 
\Lv make bids for his favor by offering 
him a* sacrifice now and then. A bullock is 


Gala seems not to be petitioned directly. 

“One cries to one’s mother rather than to 
Gala when in extremity. One may petition 
one’s mother [living or dead] to intercede with 
Gala in one’s behalf.” 

Gala has a “first” or chief messenger to assist 
him, say the Loma. His name is Na Kola 
(messenger of Gala) . He concerns himself only 

* 1 tn <Tf>f info 


him ^a' sacrifice now and _them^^^^^^^ ^ dead who want to get into 

killed, path near the en- the spirit country. A second messenger )5 also 

mortar and placed on the p ^ reporting to him all 

be « „ h™ for 

“S™, fo^pWrity, self with the proper faedoning of the Bght. 

for success in war (formerly). r^v- Concemng other members of the celestial 

when we spoil f ^^^^^TentX^ of the Gov- Werarchies, information was so vague and con- 


ernmciii. 

country has been dried up of men, we ask Abi 

to help us.” , . . 

He is not called upon in a spirit of fe«. 

The concept of Gala among the Gbunds 
and Loma is simUar. “Gala is only one. He is 
the god of “up.” Westermann ^® writes. In 
Loml Gala signifies ‘heaven’ and God ; and 
adds that this double meaning occurs m the 


The Southeast: Nyesoa and Ku. In the 
southeast one finds contradictory beliefs relat- 
ing to two divinities, Nyesoa and Ku. ^ 
According to one group of informants in 
Sapa, and also in Tie, their forefathers “knew 
onty Ku, who is now the one the white people 
call devil.i® The idea of Nyesoa came to us 

from down Half-Grebo way. Nyesoa is hke 
. . 1' »’ 


Sk Ae TrZe of 5« le wh^ people 0 ^ dod ^ 

Ewe of the Gold Coast, and quotes Delafosse as Another group said: Jin old time we 1 m 

rpnnrtinp- the same of the uLer Guinea tribes. Ku; i® there was also Nyesoa. Ku had Ae 

?^ala stavs “up ” far away, so far that no one power. He could help. He made all things. No 

ca?fvefSthe?’e Yet k sSms he may also be Ldness could be done by h m Nyesoa called 

'"n'ekX” cSrSd by the foUowmg attri- Aey kter addel: ‘To’ fus' time [in the begin- 

He^ IS characterizea uy 6 ^ [fathers]. _ 

'^He is the ruler of his own place. Gala ta. It was after Ku had created man and the 

He is ffreat and powerful, for he sent down mals and shown man how to obtain hj food 

1 onri rbino-q^fter having made a place that Nyesoa became “the one who said and did 

L'Sem » S upon. SSSt do J the good,” Hot, Aese god-like nudities were 

animals medicine laws, and rules for livjng.tt transferred to Nyesoa vm not clear to anyon 

He is not however, omnipotent. He cannot with whom we talked. Nor was anything d - 
overcome medicine made by black magicians inite said about Ku who, after having done 
m pX XonteoL-s weU beltg or much good, beenne “the one the whtte people 

gooS fortune. call devfi. 


“ Welern^ 19^1. P- ^ 97 s footnote. Cf, Kwo, be- 
low. “See pp. 21, 7 U and 318. 


“ Not to be confused with the devils of the Poro. 
“Some also called him Kuo; a few, Kwo. 

“See p. 71. 
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Ku is now “the one who lives on the Hill of 
the Dead in Sapl It is he who gets into peo- 
ple’s heads; they then have no sense left. He 
gets into their other parts and spoils them, too. 
He humbugs people, telling them not to do 
something good and telling them something 
bad to do instead. He it is who sets people on 
the wrong path [spiritually ] ,” This is clearly 
a case of the old god becoming the devil when 
a new god comes in.^® 

Nyesoa today has about the same attributes 
as Gala, Go, and Abi. “He lives fo’ up, fa’ too 
much.” He is inescapable, because he is omni- 
present. He is almost omniscient. He helps 
people, doing them good rather than bad. For 
example, when a hunter locates game it is 
Nyesoa who brings him to it. 

He can become vexed with people, however, 
and harm them. Sometimes when things go 
wrong with an individual, a family, or a com- 


munity the bauweS finds out from Nyesoa 
what has caused him to be vexed and plague 
them so, and what must be done to put things 
right. 

When it is time for people to leave the earth 
it is Nyesoa who calls them, showing a prefer- 
ence for the older ones. 

A bullock’s liver is sometimes sacrificed to 
Nyesoa. At other times a fowl is sacrificed, and 
its blood and feathers are strewn along the 
paths leading from the town. “After he has 
eaten this his heart is gladdened. He then turns 
back to his own place instead of staying to 
harm people as he had intended when he started 
out.” 

Before petitions are made to Nyesoa foods 
are set out in cleared places under bombax trees 
or near the places where the women go to fetch 
water. One may then make request for any- 
thing desired. 


CREATION 


According to one old Mano man, Go, when 
he sent the first people “down,” sent with 
them dirt, to form the place in which they 
were to stay. That was the beginning of things. 
These first people brought along with them the 
animals and everything: plants, rocks, and 
water. Zo mia, the first man sent by Go, gave 
the water to a son of his, named Boya (not 
mentioned in the account of the origin of the 
Mano people). The water was kept in a big 
hole. Boya walked about everywhere, distrib- 
uting it according to his fancy. It began run- 
ning, forming streams which carried it off, and 
so preventing the earth’s surface from becom- 
ing covered with it. He also put some under 
the ground so that wherever one might dig, 
they would be able to find water in that 
place. 

That is as much as anyone in Manoland could 
be induced to say about the beginning of 
things. 

According to the Gio version, Abi said to 
his wife, “Let us make people.” So he took 

^ Mr. Allersmaier writes to us: ‘‘Nyesoa is the gen- 
eral term used for God, but in my opinion it is their 
expression for the God of the whites, while their own 
tribal gods have other names.” 

D’Ollone, who found these same gods among re- 
lated clans of the Ivory Coast, questioned natives pro- 
vocatively in an attempt to discover whether some of 


some earth out of his hand and put it here. 
Then he sent down trees and other things. 

His wife then said to him, “Why are you 
sending down all these things? My children 
must not find out all our secrets, as they are not 
going to stay with me.” 

Ahi replied, “Where I am is Grebo country.” 
( Why this was said or what bearing it had upon 
this account was not explained. It may, how- 
ever, indicate either that the Gio had left their 
original habitat and come north, or that the 
Grebo had been far interior before they began 
their migration to the sea and its vicinity and 
that the Gio had had contact with them.) 

Then there was further talk and argument 
between the two, after which Abi took water 
and “put it down” so that their children, whom 
he was about to send forth, would have some- 
thing to drink.^'^ 

To account for the origin of the whites and 
blacks, the Gbunde of one section held that 
Gala had taken white clay, worked it well, then 
formed people of it. After these had been well 

their beliefs might have had their origin in the teach- 
ings of early missionaries, or perhaps have been 
brought in by natives who had worked on boats. He 
finds “neither of these two hypotheses very probable, 
since the different tribes do not intermingle.” 

^See p. 71. 

^■^See also p. 71. 
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sun dried, he fired them, as the pot-makers do 
their pots. Some were fired too much; those 
were the ancestors of the black people of to- 
day. The various shadings of skin, from black 
on down the scale, show the varying degrees of 
firing. The whites are the children of those 
who were not fired at all, merely sun dried. 

In another section the Gbunde held that Gala 
had made all people black “fo’ fus’ time.” These 
were all sitting about his fire, keeping warm, 
while he was heating a huge pot of water. 
When it had come to a boil, he took it from 
the fire. Slipping from his hands, it fell and 
scalded one of his “children” sitting there. This 
one’s black skin all peeled off, leaving him 
white. He became the father of all whites. 

The Half-Grebo account of the origin of 
the two races, as given to us, savors so strongly 
of the biblical account of the building of the 
Tower of Babel, with its resultant confusion of 
tongues, that we suspect it to be a garbled ver- 
sion of this latter. According to this story, 
Nyesoa, coming to help the black people, found 
them all gathered together at one place, where 
they were engaged in building an immense 
communal house. W^hen he tried to talk ^ to 
them they refused to listen. This angered him, 
whereupon he cursed their big house, causing 
it to fall. He then separated them into groups, 
to each of which he gave a different language. 

“So you refuse to listen when I come to help 
you? Well, now see what you can do and how 
you can get on without my help.” Having said 
this, he left them and went to live at the other 
side of the Big Water (ocean), in the land of 
the whites. (Whites are thought of as living 
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“ovah yannah,” in the direction of the setting 

sun.) . , .. , 

In all regions of West Africa we have visited 
where there are anthropoid apes the creation 
of the latter is linked with that of man. The 
Half-Grebo version, as our interperter gave it, 
is that Nyesoa created two men and put them 
in a town to live together. One proved to be 
exceedingly lazy. All he did was to eat, eat, eat. 
Scarcely ever did he help to ra^e food or carry 
firewood or water. When he was forced to 
help in the preparation of food he would never 
clean up after the meal. He just lived in filthy 
surroundings until the other man cleaned up. 

First Man tried for a long time to have Sec- 
ond Man change his lazy and dirty habits, but 
scoldings and threats were all in vain. Finally, 
First Man told him that unless he intended to 
do better, he must clear out and stay away 
from the place. So Second Man left and went 
into the forest, where he remained. 

One day Nyesoa came to that town to see for 
himself how his creatures were getting on. _ 

Not seeing Second Man, he inquired of Fim 
Man concerning him. “I am alone,” he said. 
“The other one you gave me was too lazy and 
dirty. I scolded him, so he left me and went 

into the forest.” ^ 

Nyesoa then went into the forest to look up 
his other creature, found him, and became 
“vex’ plenty.” So angry was Nyesoa that he 
changed Second Man’s face and his shape. 

Then, after putting hair all over him, Nyesoa 
said, “Now you are no longer a man of the 
town, but a thing of the forest. Here you and 
your children will live forever.” 


IDEAS BEGARDINQ SIN AND ITS OBIGIN 


According to the Mano, “Go made goodness 
and badness. He told the first people he sent 
down what was good and what bad, and com- 
manded that whoever was bad should be sent 
back to him”; that is, must die. The Gio at- 
tributed all badness, as well as goodness, to Abi; 
he sent both when he sent Man. Later Man 
acquired his knowledge of right and wrong 
through Se, Abi’s son, to whom Abi talks. Se, 
in turn, whispers Abi’s words into Man’s ear. 

“ Carelessness and indifference are also the rea^sons 
given by the tribes of the Fang group, southern 
Cameronn, in their account of how the gorilla and 


The concept of sin in its theological conno- 
tation is foreign to the tribesman, but not the 
idea of right or wrong. “Mischief” is probably 
a more fitting word than “sin.” The Half- 
Grebo say, onu de ku ku (the thing one does 
[which is] not right). Mwele s3 is the Sapa 
expression for the same idea. In Gio ya means 
mischief or badness. ... , 

The Gbunde attribute the ori^m of work 
and trouble among men to disobedience. When 

chimpanzee became separated from man and con- 
demned to Uve in the forest, after having been created 
his equal. 
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Gala created men, the harvest from one year’s 
work in the rice farm sufficed for many, many 
years’ food, because he gave them the “law” 
to cook but one grain of rice at a time. This 
grain would fill the pot and suffice for all. Once 
a greedy person (whether man or woman was 
not stated), who was doing the cooking for 
that day, looked at the grain and thought it too 
tiny, so he put in a whole double-handful. To 
his surprise, the pot was not filled when the 
rice was boiled. Then Gala happened along 
and saw what had been done. 

He said, “All right, now you know better 
than I what to do. From now on you must 
follow your own way. Instead of one, you will 
have to cook many, many grains to fill your 
pot. What is more, you will have to spend 
your days in raising the rice to be cooked.” 
Then he left. 

Since that time, man must work and work 
to get the rice he needs to feed himself. There 
is no more rest. 

Another version states that Gala being far, 
far away from Man, whom he sent down to 
earth, also made and sent down a dog, to care 
for him. This dog was given a grain of rice 
daily by a bird that received it from Gala. The 
dog cooked the grain and it sufficed to feed 
all. One day a woman stood near by as Dog 
put the grain of rice in the pot. 

“How can we all fill our bellies on that little 
thing?” she said to herself. So she put in more, 
with results similar to those noted in the ac- 
count above. 


When Gala came along and saw what she 
had done, he was very, very angry and said, 
“Aw [all] ri(ght). Dis same wo’k no be my 
palabah. He be yo’ palabah fo’ grow rice. You 
go now, you go wo’k plenty, plenty, so long 
you stop fo’ down [remain on earth] . All man 
you go bo’n [bear] begin dis time [from now 
on] go wo’k plenty, too.” 

So from that day to the present, people have 
had to work hard to get the rice they need. 

Some Gio people told us that sorrow, trou- 
ble, and badness came in this way: 

“After Abi had made the earth and sent 
down all things including Man and Woman to 
live upon it, he wept. His wife, looking at him, 
asked what was wrong with him. 

“He replied, ‘Crying, too, must go down.’ 
After that, his wife bore her child, Za.” 

In the full Gio account of Man’s coming 
down, Ye was the first being; and Ye his wife. 
They were twins. They had a son, Abi, who 
had a son, Za. 

“Abi’s new-born son cried. 

“Abi’s wife asked, ‘What’s that? What is 
wrong with him?’ 

“Abi answered, ‘Didn’t you hear that crying 
must go down? That is a cry, the first thing 
that must go down.’ 

“So crying is first and laughing last. Since 
then, whenever a child is born and it laughs 
first, we know it has a witch. All normal chil- 
dren cry first, then laugh. People laugh when 
they hear the cry of a newly born infant, and 
say, ‘Oh, that child is good.’ ” 


CONCEPTS OF THE SOUL 


The Soul of the Living. Man has a num- 
ber of invisible attributes: g/, his intelligence; 
kpwi^ compassion or mercy; and zo (heart), 
his conscience. (Sometimes it is the belly in- 
stead of the heart that is honored.) These are 
not thought of as souls; but they are held to 
be parts of the soul, since they leave the body 
at death. There is also the breath, which 
is not a soul substance but which is considered 
as merely a function of the body. (Mano.) 

Man’s shadow,^® strangely enough, is a soul 
substance of a sort, though in the last analysis 

^ zevui, Gbimde; te, or Gio; hono, Half-Greho; 
foe, Sapa. 


it is part of the body and goes to the grave with 
it. It is a sort of handle by which witch power 
may attack the body if it cannot come at it 
more directly, by means of hair clippings, nail 
parings, sputum, and so on. (Mano.) One can 
kill a person by way of his shadow. (South- 
east.) “If a person’s shadow is cast upon the 
water and a crocodile comes along and swal- 
lows it, that person will die.” (Gbunde.) 

On the other hand, the Gio may avert witch 
influence by means of the shadow. “Witches 
coming to harm you can be deceived by rub*- 

^Maniningi (also, mivang), Gbunde; mi bt, Mano; 
me bt, Gio; huhu, Half-Grebo; msu, Sapa; zuzu. Tie. 
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bing a certain medicine on the face and body. 
The witch will then seize the shadow, think- 
ing it has you. When it finds out its mistake 
you will have gone and will be out of harm. 
The shadow is then released, so that now you 
are safe.” 

The Loma distinguish between the souls of 
the living and the dead. “A living person has 
not a gove, but a If you take a per- 

son’s picture, you take out his zewut, not his 
govs!\ Yet they say, “The govs is the thing in 
man that lives on,” as if it somehow existed in 
man before death, along with the %evmu 
In the southeast, as in Mano, the same name 
is given to the soul before and after death. “It 
is in the whole body,” say the Sapa. But the 
Tie assert that it is “between the shoulder 
blades.” This soul, the kusu (Tie), is “what 
leaves the body and goes walking when a per- 
son dreams.” 

The Tie also speak of “the thing that gives a 
person sense, understanding, will,” the gula 
falue. It lives in dt (high tone), the region of 
the solar plexus. Tubes connect the ears with 
the IL This dies with the individual. 

Westermann says that the Kpelle “have no 
expression for the soul of the living,” and also 
that the native knows nothing of a “soul as an 
independent being or a materially or spiritually 
conceived power,” or a something living in or 
near the body. He concludes: “Man as con- 
ceived by the native does not consist of body 
and soul, but of body.” 

We have sometimes thought that this con- 
clusion may simply reflect Westermann’s in- 
ability to get his informants to understand just 
what he wished to know. There is evidence of 
more than one soul in addition to the one that 
is immortal. 

In Gbunde and Loma we heard: “A pusson 
get two hearts. De wan be goo’, de wan be 
ba’. All two [both] te(U) w’at t’ing you fit to 
do.” (Each tries to influence you according 
to its nature.) 

’''Note that the Gbunde word for ‘‘breath” k zevuL 
^See note 24 below. Westermann, 1921, p. 183. 
^me SM, Gio; kuhuhu^ Half-Grebo; kususu, Sapa; 
him or kuzu or kuzuluy Tie. The Half-Grebo and 
Sapa names are from the words for “dead” and 
“shadow.” Cf. note 20, p. 320 and note 29, p. 324. 
^The following account is based on Mano beliefs. 


There are two souls that live in a person and 
survive after death: gs, which is the basis of im- 
mortality, and a more human soul, the or 
mi %u?^ These souls merge into one when all 
their earthly business is finished. 

Of the two souls that survive death, the gs 
is the least understood. Though it exists in life 
— is, in fact, the very foundation of man’s be- 
ing — it is almost as if it were quiescent in the 
living. It is the gs that is reincarnated,^^ the gs 
that becomes an ancestral spirit. In the living 
person it is the soul that keeps in contact with 
the ancestors, aside from which it seems to 
have no definite function in ordinary persons. 
Certain individuals, however, are blessed with 
more powerful gis which enable them to es- 
tablish contact with the spirit world, as in 
epileptic, hysterical, or frenzied states. These 
individuals become diviners and priests by rea- 
son of their unusual gifts. 

The other soul, the zw, or mi zu, is more 
easily understood. It may be conveniently des- 
ignated as the “dream soul.” The common ex- 
periences of dreams are supposed to be actual 
experiences of this soul, which leaves the 
body during sleep. Consequently, dreams are 
taken very seriously.^® 

The mi %u can make contact with other 
dream spirits while enjoying freedom from 
man’s waking control. It can also enter into 
animals and destroy crops. It can, without the 
knowledge of its owner, “eat” the dream-souls 
of other people. It can easily be seen that the 
mi %u can get a person into all kinds of trouble. 
In fact, the mi zu can cause its owner’s death. 
This happens when an animal it is inhabiting is 
killed. It also happens when it has eaten an- 
other dream-soul; its unfortunate possessor 
must pay for the crime with his own life. Peo- 
ple on their death beds sometimes explain 
events in such ways. “I was in the antelope so- 
and-so killed last night”; or, “I ate my son and 
killed him. I didn’t know it then but I see it 
clearly now.” 

^See below, pp. 331 ff. 

^ Some dreams, such as nightmares, may be caused 
by other spirits appearing to the individual. 

®®We have known numbers of men and women 
among the West African tribes whose whole course of 
life has been transformed because of a dream. Dreams 
are discussed below. 
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Of a person who has gone insane or become 
completely senile, it is said that *‘his ge has gone 
on before.” His 22^ is still around, however, 
so at death he is given proper burial like any 
other person. 

There is some uncertainty as to which soul 
is involved in witchcraft and must, therefore, 
be destroyed after death; but it is the mi %u 
that is most commonly blamed. Most supposed 
witchcraft is in reality nothing more nor less 
than ordinary accident, resulting from care- 
lessness or excitement. It is an overflow of the 
emotions (jealousy, hatred, etc.) into everyday 
life — a manifestation of the subconscious. 
And what is this but the mi 

Thus we see the ot %u as an irresponsible and 
mischievous, if not actually malignant, soul. 
The ge is more dependable. Yet it is not cor- 
rect to say that the ge is strong in a good man, 
and that the average man is the victim of two 
contending personalities. However attractive 
this would be to a psychologist, it is not a true 
native concept. 

Dreams. “When a person dreams, it is his zu 
that goes walking and tells him what is going 
on.” As it goes, it keeps looking back in readi- 
ness to return if it sees anyone coming to 
awaken the person whom it has left. A person 
in deep sleep is hard to awaken because his zu 
is still out. As soon as it gets back, the sleeper, 
whom one has been trying to arouse, suddenly 
awakens. But one never tries to awaken peo- 
ple suddenly, lest by some chance his zu can- 
not get back in time. (Mano.) 

“It has no power to humbug people when 
it is out, but it can go to forbidden places to 
see what is going on there. It can even go to 
the place of the bad spirits. The first thing a 
person sometimes does in the morning is to toss 
cola nuts [split in halves] to learn if his kususu 
has done something forbidden or gone to a for- 
bidden place during the night, even though he 
has not dreamed anything at all.” (Sapa and 
Tie.) 

There is a sort of prophet-dreamer who 
“passes all others for dreaming.” He “sees” 
coming events in his dreams. If something of a 
bad nature is seen, he often warns the individ- 
ual concerned. 

Then there are persons who can interpret 
dreams and are called upon to do so. A woman 
we met in Tie was both a prophetic dreamer 


and an interpreter. “If one goes to such a per- 
son to find out the meaning of a dream, and if 
his dream is a good one, he will be told that it 
is good, but he will not be, told in a direct way, 
as this would spoil the coming good fortune. 
If the dream is a bad one, the interpreter will 
tell him all about it.” (Mano.) 

Sometimes, dreams reveal conditions in the 
spirit world. A man’s spirit may not be pleased 
with the division made of his property after his 
death; possibly someone the man did not like 
has received a cherished article. Whatever this 
article may be, it must be taken from the re- 
cipient and laid on the former owner’s grave 
(Tie.) 

“A man who lay dying warned people not to 
take any rice from a farm that he had already 
partially harvested. If anyone did so, he would 
come back and kill him. After his death, his 
spirit came to a woman of the town in a dream 
and repeated the warning. She told everyone 
of her dream, but the woman disregarded the 
warning. She died. Then a man did the same. 
He also died. So all the townspeople went to 
the farm and burned what was left of it.” 
(Tie.) 

The dead may give instructions through 
dreams. The palaver house of the Chief of 
Pandamai (Gbunde), which was built by his 
father possibly some sixty years ago, still has 
its original framework above ground. Its posts 
are renewed and strengthened as the need 
arises, but the rest is left intact because “the 
old man” keeps on appearing to different peo- 
ple of the town, worrying them about his 
palaver house. “We keep it as nearly as possible 
as it was, lest we anger him.” 

The entrance to an interesting looking house 
in Tie was barred by two lines of stick fence 
to which oilpalm fronds had been fastened 
transversely. A mortar set upside-down was 
tied to one stick of the fence. An elderly man, 
who was comfortably reclining in a “country” 
chair at one side of this barricade, refused us 
permission to enter because the spirit of his 
father had told him in a dream that if anyone 
but his wife were to enter, that person would 
die. 

Here are some dreams and their interpreta- 
tions: 

I. To dream of killing an infant means that 
a matai has come to the sleeper and will try to 
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influence him to do this. To counteract the 
matai's influence, one feeds his personal medi- 
cine well upon awakening. 

2. To dream of one’s dead mother means 
that her spirit is about to be reborn in a baby. 
An offering of rice, cassava, and plantains is 
then made on the mother’s grave. (Mano.) 

3. If a person who has a ‘'good eye” {nye 
pm ny s mi) has had a warning dream and says 
to a friend, “Don’t go anywhere today,” the 
latter doesn’t go; if he did an accident would 
happen to him. 

4. To dream that a %o man comes and shows 
one how to make medicine is a good sign. The 
dreamer tells no one but uses the knowledge 
himself. But if he dreams a de man shows him 
his medicine, and if he remembers the medicine 
but doesn’t tell anyone about it, he will die; 
if he tells people his dream, it will destroy the 
medicine and thus harm no one. (Mano, Gio.) 

5. To dream of someone dying means that 
there will be “playing” and dancing in town. 
(Sapa.) 

6. In Loma and Gbunde, if a person dreams 
that any of the dead have asked for food, he 
will go to the graves and make an offering, 
even if it be at an abandoned town site, because 
it means that they are hungry and neglected in 
their abode. 

7. If a person who has recently died appears 
in a dream and threatens to “get” the dreamer 
or another person, the danger can be avoided 
by going to a different place. 

8. To dream of a cow following one every- 
where means that something “bad” is about to 
happen. The dreamer is careful not to go any- 
where the next day. The mother of Nya Gege 
(our interpreter) dreamed of a cow following 
her. The person who interpreted the dream 
for her, told her that she should stay at home 
all that day. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon, forgetting the warning, she went fishing 
and was bitten by a tarantula {yenezu) in the 
bush. (Mano.) 

9. The Gbunde interpretation of the above 
dream is slightly different. They say that if one 
dreams of being followed by a cow, it is be- 
cause the dreamer has wronged someone whose 
medicine has taken the form of a cow. The 
dreamer must go next morning to the one he 
has wronged and tell him that his medicine 
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came to beat him last night, and must make an 
offering to the medicine. 

10. To dream of killing an elephant means 
good luck for the dreamer. (Gbunde.) 

u . It is good luck to dream of a rat crawl- 
ing over one. (Gbunds.) 

12. To dream of a snake means that an acci- 
dent will befall one. (Gio.) 

13. To dream of a millepede on the path go- 
ing into its hole is a warning that some one in 
the dreamer’s town will die. 

14. In Gbunde, if a person dreams of eating 
sacred fish, he must go to the keeper of the fish 
and give him some rice and cola nuts. He will 
then tell the fish about the dream and pacify 
them by a suitable offering of food. 

15. If a Mano dreams of being wounded, or 
a Sapa dreams of cutting many bunches of palm 
nuts, it is a sign that he will kill a wild animal. 

16. In Gbunde dreaming of pulling out cas- 
sava roots means that someone in the family 
will die. 

17. To dream of a water pot full of water 
means that someone is trying to make trouble 
for the dreamer. To prevent this, he must go 
to a diviner to find out what kind of a sacrifice 
to make. He will be advised, perhaps, to put 
snuff in a large snail shell, add palm wine to it, 
and then put it in the middle of the path before 
the entrance to the town. (Gbunds.) 

18. To dream of being covered with white 
cloths means that one will die within the year. 
A diviner can tell what sacrifice one must make 
to prevent death. (Gbunde.) 

19. To dream of putting oil on one’s head 
is a bad omen. The dreamer will not go out of 
town that day lest an accident befall him. 
(Sapa.) 

20. To dream of dancing is a sign that some- 
one will die. (Sapa.) 

21. If a person is away from home and 
dreams of working in a farm, hoeing cassava or 
rice, it means that someone in his home town 
has died. (Mano.) 

22. If you dream of finding something you 
have lost, you will never find it. (Sapa.) 

23. If a hunter dreams of immediate success, 
he will catch nothing. 

The Soul of the Dead. Aside from the fact 
that the living breathe, move visibly, and speak, 
there seems to be no great distinction in the 
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minds of the tribesmen between the living and 
these who have recently died. 

‘‘The thing that lives on” has left the body,^^ 
but until it goes to the place of the dead it seems 
to be able to see, hear, feel, and know what is 
going on. At Pandamai (Gbunde) a man was 
so grieved at the death of a friend that when 
he brought a gift of cloths to the grave he 
cried, “Oh, my friend, come back and get me!” 
In seven days this man died. “The dead had 
heard and sent its spirit to fetch him.” 

The spirit also gets hungry and eats. It re- 
quires clothing. “The food and drink and other 
things given to the corpse when it is buried are 
to keep the spirit alive and strong until 

the small funeral feast is made.” (Gbunde and 
Loma.) “The little food and water, palm wine, 
or gin put inside the mat [or shroud] is for the 
dead one, so he need not hunger or thirst while 
his kuzu is stopping at the grave waiting to go 
to Ku to be judged.®® We say, ‘Here is some 
food and drink for you. Send us plenty like it 
when you get to the spirit place.’ If it is not 
given this [refreshment] before leaving the 
house, the kuzu cm spoil the crops, the hunting 
and fishing, and everything, so that one must 
sit down hungry [there will be famine].” 
(Tig.) 

“The thing that lives on comes to the stream 
to bathe in the evening, just as men do. Be- 
cause it does not like the dirt of the grave it 
tries to clean itself. It cannot be seen, but it 
can be heard.” (Sapa.) 

We have already noted that the me zu 
(Gio) of one who has died sometimes appears 
to mourners in various forms. The ability to 
do this at any time is a characteristic quality of 
this soul, but it does not necessarily take strange 
forms when appearing to people. It fre- 
quently may resemble the person in whom it 
resided. 

“When the gove appears to anyone, in a 
dream or otherwise, it generally looks like the 
person when he was alive. There are also peo- 
ple who have medicine by the use of which 
they can see the (Gbunde.) 

“Dead” is ku in Half-Grebo and Sapa. The Gio 
say, “dead,” and ge kpwe^ “spirit dead” or 

“corpse.” The Gbunde refer to both the corpse and 
the spirit (in some aspects, see below, p. 328) as nut sa^ 
sa meaning, “dead.” The corpse is also govsti m 
Gbunde and Loma — gove being also “spirit.” 


“Those who have the power and the medi- 
cine for vision can see the me 22^ early in the 
morning or in the evening.” (Gio.) _ 

“There is a ku$u of an old woman that is seen 
here now and then, carrying water. It always 
greets those it meets. Sometimes a number of 
spirits gather to look on when people dance in 
town. They have the appearance of the living 
and they are black. If spoken to, they say, 
‘Don’t ask us who we are.’ When they come 
like this they stay all night and go back to their 
place in the morning. Only people who have 
the medicine can see them. At other times they 
are heard but not seen. There is one place in 
particular where they are often heard but not 
seen. It is at the crossing of the Dgbwe River.” 
(Tie.) 

The Sapa call a person with the ability to see 
the spirits of the dead, kla jenyo?^ Such a man 
has a medicine, the secret of which was shown 
him by a spirit, enabling him to see this spirit 
or any other at any time. The spirit asks the 
man if he is willing to have this power. If he 
agrees he must never tell his secret to anyone 
until he is at the point of death. Then he may 
pass it on to a son, but never to a daughter. 
There is no society of people, but 

they recognize one another’s medicine. They 
make sacrifices to their spirits. They cut 
bunches of plantains and put them in the lofts 
of their houses for the spirits to eat 

Sometimes a person who sees a spirit becomes 
dumb or insane.®® Medicine may help him re- 
cover. (Mano.) It is held everywhere that the 
dead appearing to the living in dreams can do 
no harm. 

There seems to be less agreement as to 
whether the souls of the dead retain the char- 
acter, good or bad, of their erstwhile posses- 
sors. Sometimes we were told that the good 
continue to be good and the bad to be bad — 
in particular, those who practiced black magic 
and witchcraft. Yet in some parts we were told 
that an opportunity is given to the bad dead to 
change and become decent.®^ Generally the 
belief seems to be that a merely mischievous 

®°See also below, p. 328. 

®^See p. 321. 

®®Cf. the krajenyp (Tie), p. 336. 

®®For other explanations of insanity, see below, 
R 33<5. 

®*See below, p. 331. 
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spirit can be argued with and reformed; a jeal- 
ous or vexed one placated by suitable sacrifice; 
a hungry or lonesome one fed or sent where it 
will have congenial companionship; but a really 
bad one cannot be changed. 

There are, at any rate, both good and bad 
dead. Westermann says: 

“A good dead person does not wander about. 
Wandering about is considered as something 
unpleasant, and in parting from the dead one 
always adds the request that they will not visit 
the living. It is something different when a 
dead ancestor makes himself known to one of 
his children in a dream and gives him good ad- 
vice and information about remedies and medi- 
cine.” 

The good and bad dead in Gbunde and Loma 
have different names. The word goveti or 
gov£^ appears to mean the spirit of the dead as 
it manifests itself to the living; also to be asso- 
ciated with the idea of badness or mischief, in- 
tent to harm. When a more benevolent influ- 
ence is at work, the name, nut sa^ is used. 

There are comparable concepts in Kpelle, 
called moling and nyu sa, according to Wester- 
mann.^® “The moling, once it is buried and 
some time has passed, appears in a visible form, 
while the nyu sa makes itself known only 
through good actions.” 

There is a belief that if a mourner appeals to 
the govs to take him, he will certainly die. 

“A boy mourning at night for the death of 
his father may say, ‘Oh my father, why did 
you leave me! See, I have no clothes.’ Then 
his father may appear to him, saying, ‘There 
are plenty of fine clothes in the place where 
I live now. Come, let us go.’ His father will 
take a banana leaf and make the boy some fine 
clothes; then he will leave him. The next day 
the boy will be sick and will certainly die and 
go to be with his father.” 

We submit a “true story” of one such case, 
related by Blege, one of Dr. Harley’s medical 
assistants: 

“My own great-grandfather died. One night 
his son, who loved tobacco very dearly, was 
mourning him, saying, ‘Oh, my father, why did 
you leave me! Here I am without any tobacco!’ 
Immediately his father appeared, bringing him 
some very fine, strong tobacco, which the son 


chewed and swallowed. The next day he was 
sick. He could not get up. When his friends 
cooked food and brought it to him to eat he 
vomited it. They cooked other food. This also 
he vomited, together with some black stuff that 
looked like tobacco. They made medicine to 
find out what was the matter with him. The 
verdict was that his father had appeared to him 
and given him tobacco to eat. The sick man 
admitted the truth of this, and afterward died. 
Since then tobacco is taboo for his family, in- 
cluding women who marry into the family.” 

The ways in which the spirits of the dead 
are able to make a nuisance of themselves are 
endless. 

At night one may hear them rattle the door, 
or knock. Sometimes they appear in dreams, 
saying that they are not satisfied with their 
funeral feasts and the “play” connected with 
them. They threaten to come and carry the 
person away if more is not done for them. 
(Tie.) 

They can spoil crops. (Gio.) 

If a person dies before rice-planting time a 
small portion of each kind of food raised by 
the townspeople must be put at the forks of 
paths leading to farms, so that the kuhuhu of 
the deceased cannot spoil the new crop before 
it is plantedl If a person dies after planting time 
his spirit cannot harm the crop. (Half-Grebo.) 

A govs may come and trouble a person be- 
cause of hunger, and will tell the person so. 
Then a fowl must be taken to the grave and 
offered to it, with the request that it will now 
keep quiet. (Gbunde.) 

Spirits of the dead can appear as witch birds, 
especially as owls, which are the worst of all 
witch animals. It is an ill omen when they sit 
on one’s roof and hoot. (Mano.) 

A diviner may be consulted as to the best 
way to deal with them, but there are also rec- 
ognized standard means that anyone can use. 
Here are a few of them: 

Pour a pot of boiling palm oil upon the 
grave. This will scald the spirit and keep it 
quiet. (Gbunde.) 

Pour a strong infusion of sasswood upon the 
grave, or make a hole at the head of the grave 
with a pointed stick and pour the infusion into 
the hole. (Southeast.) 


Westermann, 1921, pp. 179-80. 


Westermann, 1921, p. 179. 
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If the spirit is very troublesome, especially if 
it appears too frequently in dreams, go to the 
grave; talk to the spirit; take cold water and 
blow mouthfuls of it upon the grave; set some 
food on the grave, also. (Tie.) 

If the spirit is incorrigible there is nothing to 
do but destroy it completely. Sometimes this 
involves exhuming the remains and burning the 
body.®'^ (North.) Such destruction is intrusted 
to certain witch-catching societies such as the 
Molegi and the Horn Association. 

In Mano, where the immortal soul, the mi ge, 
eventually absorbs the other, the mi zu, an evil 
spirit must be wiped out, mi ge and all. This is 
a relatively simple matter if the witchcraft is 
discovered before the corpse is buried, for then 
the g€ has not been released to go on its jour- 
ney. If it has been released before the discovery 
is made, destruction becomes more difficult; 
being evil, it may not go to the ancestral realm, 
but it may go on a journey and be very hard to 
catch. Caught and destroyed it must be, never- 
theless, in one way or another. Until this has 
been accomplished this spirit is a distinct 
menace. 

Some nice metaphysical questions arise in 
this connection. If it is the mi zu that is the 
source of the mischief, how is it that the mi ge 
sometimes turns out to be a bad one? Is it bad 
by nature or because of an overwhelmingly 
bad mi zu} We are inclined to think it is the 
latter. Another question is: How do bad souls 
manage to get born? The natives believe firmly 
in reincarnation,^® and they further believe that 
reincarnated ge's are, on the whole, good. We 
have seen that there is quite a setup to elim- 
inate the bad ones. Certainly the good ones 
should, in the long run, crowd the bad ones 
out. There are two possible answers. Either 
some souls that are bom good, go bad during 
their earthly careers; or some new souls are 
born, of less than reincarnation quality. There 
is some evidence that the natives hold both of 
these concepts. 

On the one hand, witches are definitely be- 
lieved to be born witches in some instances.®^ 
An infant that laughs before it cries or cuts the 
wrong tooth first, is surely a bom witch. 

®^See p. 304. 

®®See below, p. 331. 

Witchcraft may also be acquired unconsciously, 
by another witch overcoming the zu and forcing it to 


Twins are suspect.^® On the other hand, there 
is recognition of a perverse tendency in man to 
become evil and spoil God’s plans. The idea 
recurs in proverbs and folktales. Evil influences 
are believed to be continually at work pulling 
mankind down. Of these the most potent are 
those deliberately willed by living men for self- 
ish ends. Is there not rivalry even among the 
zo's, leading in extreme cases to poisoning — a 
perversion of power in those very individuals 
who should be leaders for good. 

A spirit that fears to meet Gala or Abi be- 
cause it has made too much witch may choose 
to enter into an animal. It then becomes that 
animal, and when the animal dies the spirit 
ceases to exist. (Gbunde and Loma.) 

A good soul may also choose to go into an 
animal, but it will enter a peaceable and harm- 
less animal, and upon its death the 2?^ will 
go to Abi. (Gio.) In the southeast it is believed 
that only the soul that is in the living can enter 
into an animal.^^ 

The spirit of anyone who has recently died, 
good or bad, can be “killed” by simply talking 
to it when it is seen. When one of our young 
men went to Monrovia, one of his townsmen, 
also working there, died. The young man 
helped bury him on the seashore, and then left 
for another place. There the dead man’s gove 
appeared walking among the townspeople. 
“What are you doing here! I helped bury 
you!” the young man said. The gove died im- 
mediately! 

Spirits may feel that it is their “work” to act 
as guardians over a place where they once lived, 
especially if they were driven from the place 
during life, or died in defense of it. (South- 
east.) 

For example, there was formerly a large 
town of Kuabo located on top of the high hill 
behind the present site of Nyaaka on the Ca- 
vally River. Some sixty or more years ago the 
Webo, who live in and near Nyaaka, made war 
upon that Kuabo town, killing many of its in- 
habitants and destroying it. The survivors fled 
and found refuge among other Half-Grebo 
clans or across the Cavally on what is now the 
French side. Their descendants are still living 

‘*join up”; or a person may deliberately embrace witch- 
craft by learning the black arts and poisoning. 

*"See t>. 374. 

*^See below, pp. 355, also, p. 304. 
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there. The Webo got possession of all the land 
claimed by the Kuabo people, but to this day 
they fear to go up that hill. They believe that 


the spirits of those killed in the fight are await- 
ing any Webo person who may venture up 
there. 


THE HEREAFTER 


The Spirit’s Intermediate Stopping 
Place. As already shown, the promise of a 
feast is made to the spirit at the grave on the 
fourth day after burial if the deceased was a 
man; third, if it was a woman. “When a woman 
dies, Gala lets her have three days more to 
finish her earthly work, while a man is allowed 
four.”^^ (Loma.) The Mano say that the 
spirit spends these three or four days making 
a journey to the east and back, and finally goes 
west. In practically the same breath, natives 
will tell you that the spirit is obliged to stay 
in the grave until this promise of a feast has 
been made and a preliminary, small feast given 
to it.^^ This seems to us an irrational contradic- 
tion. To the natives there is no incongruity. 
All our efforts to get them to explain it were 
fruitless. 

Two points seem clear; namely, that the 
grave serves as the spirit’s waiting place on its 
way to “up,” or “down,” or “the Hill”; and 
that the big funeral feast must be given before 
it can proceed on its way. Tessmann calls the 
interval das Xwischemeich. 

“If there has been no feast made, especially 
if the person has been a man of importance, the 
spirit may cause much damage to the posses- 
sions of the neglectful family. It may induce 
one or two widows to die and join it in the 
spirit land. As there is this potential danger to 
all concerned when a feast is not made, the 
townsmen {sete do mia^ those coming from the 
same earth or ground — Mano) practically 
force the person responsible for the feast to 
give it. We will bury you naked!’ they say. 
We will put nothing on your gravel You will 
be poor and despised in Abi pie!’ So they 
threaten him.” (Gio.) 

“When the spirit goes to the Hill it is asked. 
Where is your food?’ If it has none, because 
no feast has been made, and no food given to 

^^Seep. 262. 

"^See also p. 261. 

No feast is made for bad witch people, slaves (ex- 
cept in special cases), suicides, murderers, and persons 
dying unnatural deaths. See below, p. 329; also p. 251. 


it in or on the grave, it must go back. It will 
wander about and trouble people until there 
has been a ‘cooking’ for it.” (Half-Grebo and 
Sapa.) 

“The spirit must sit squatting on a log and 
shivering until the feast has been made.” (Tie.) 

It is during this uncomfortable period that 
the souls of the dead harass the living. Tess- 
mann,^^ writing of the Fang tribes, describes 
the soul’s state of mind, so to speak, while it is 
waiting for release. 

Now it is curious that the soul either cannot or 
will not separate itself entirely from the earth until the 
people have given him some sort of farewell festival, 
and have thereby settled his accounts on the earth and 
fulfilled their obligations (closed his books). Prosaic 
as these words may sound, they come very close to ex- 
pressing the underlying thought. When the soul feels 
the urgent need to be on its way soon to Nzambe, tired 
of the long wait, it appears in a dream, begging the 
dilatory ones to hasten the feast a little. 

This feast I have called the Soul -Feast, a term 
which is really more appropriate than the Feast of the 
Dead, although naturally death plays a great part in 
it. This Soul Feast is, so to speak, the more joyous 
counterpart of the Burial Feast, for now the soul sub- 
stance ‘"dies,” and the soul goes in a pure state to 
Nzambe. . . 

When this feast is over the spirit can go to 
meet Abi without fear or shame, say the Gio. 
This is probably the basic idea of the other 
tribes of the north. Regarding those of the 
southeast we have been able to gather no in- 
formation. 

The Released Spirit. After the feast has 
been made the deceased is considered to be a 
Go mi, a “God-person”; or a Go pa mi, a ^‘per- 
son of [or from] God’s [or the spirits’] place 
of residence.” (Mano.) “It may now appear 
to people, especially to children, in the likeness 
of the deceased.” (Mano.) 

^Tessmann, 1:913, voL 2, p. 109, 

^Te^mann, 1913, voi. 2, p. 108. 

*’This **soui substance*' would correspond to the 
m m or dream-soul of the Mano. Whether the Mano 
would say that the m zu “dies” we do not know. 
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According to Loma informants: ‘When a 
man dies he goes over a big hill. As his spirit 
is climbing this it gets out of breath. That is 
when the dying man gasps for breath. On the 
big hill his old life is exchanged for the new. 
After this the man’s spirit goes down the hill 
to Duo lazu on the River of the Dead. A slave 
does not cross the river, but the good freeman 
goes over on kuk'wingi, the raft that is waiting 
for him. 

“Gala’s messenger, the one named Na Kela, 
stands there with a Gala na boa [sword of 
God] mA z Gala na [spear of God]. A 

second messenger, the one who looks after the 
sky lights, is also there. At the waterside he 
reports to Na Kela concerning all that the dead 
man, now a gwe, has done. If he is a rascal 
he must go to the slave town near by. But if 
he is a good spirit he is taken across the river 
after four days of waiting [three, if a woman]. 
The name of the river is Gala ta ye or Gove- 
lazu ye [spirit-town stream]. On the other 
side is Masata zii [place of spirits]. After 
reaching this place, which is not the place 
where Gala himself lives, each newcomer is 
given a rope by Na Kela, the ferryman-messen- 
ger. One end of this rope is fastened up in the 
place where Gala lives. Whenever the gove 
needs anything it tells the rope, which takes the 
message, and the needed article comes down.” 

In Gbunde the spirit crosses the river on the 
seventh day after the feast has been made. It 
does not go “forward” and then return on the 
day of the feast.**® One of the fowls killed on 
the grave on the day of the feast is “given” to 
the ferryman who takes the gove across the 
water. When the mourners or worshippers kill 
this fowl, they say, “Here, Ferryman, is your 
crossing fowl.” 

In Sapa the spirits go direct to Ku, who is 
awaiting them on a big white rock on the west 
side of the Hill of the Spirits. Here he judges 
them. (Ku a “He is for the dead what 

the Big Devil is for the living.” If they are 
found fit to remain in his place on the Hill they 
are escorted by Ku to a place where the spirits 
already there wait to receive them. The wel- 
coming spirits beat drums and dance. They can 

^ Is this perhaps the practice of the Loma spirits? 

This is also the custom of the Loma, the Vai, and 
the Mandingos. 

^ We are not dear about this devil, but apparently 


be heard in the towns. Spirits on the Big Hill, 
Tschele, are free to be reborn at any time. 

The bad spirits are taken by their own kind 
to Tschle, which is the smaller bill, where their 
place is. 

“On that small Hill a spirit may sometimes 
feel plenty bad because no mourning has been 
made for it and no decent burial given its body; 
also because there has been no funeral feast. It 
goes about the Hill of the Bad Dead describ- 
ing its plight to its fellows in misfortune. It 
may decide to mend its bad ways and become a 
decent spirit. It is then advised to go back to 
the Big Hill and reopen its case, asking permis- 
sion to join the good spirits. If Ku and the 
good spirits believe the repentant had spirit is 
sincere, and agree to give it a chance, they will 
permit it to join the good spirits in Dula water. 
From there it can be reborn again like the 
others.” 

In Tie Ku is said to have two places of resi- 
dence, at which he stays alternately for four 
years at a time. One of these is Dula (or 
Duda), described to us as a wide place in the 
Cavally River where there are a number of 
islands. The other is the Hill of the Dead. 
It is only at the latter place that he sits in judg- 
ment. 

A spirit, immediately upon its release, makes 
for the Hill. Although it goes by way of Dula, 
it seems not to know until it gets to the Hill 
where Ku is at the time. If he is at Dula the 
spirit must wait until he returns. When it has 
been tried and found acceptable it may either 
remain on the Hill or go back to Dula. The 
road between the two places is always kept 
open. “If the traveler lays something on it, 
like a twig or leaf, to mark the right way, he 
will find, on returning, that it is gone. The 
spirits in the water remove it, because they re- 
fuse to have their kind diverted to another 
place.” 

There is an old Tie man who knows the lan- 
guage of the spirits and can communicate with 
them in Dula. He is given messages to take to 
them, and questions to ask. He puts two white 
fowls in the water. If they float he returns 
home, but if they sink it is a good sign — the 

there is a cult devil in the southeast who is superior to 
the civil authorities, as the Big Devil of the Poro is in 
the north. See the Kwi devil, p. 310. 

®^See below, pp. 329, 331. 
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spirits are taking them — and he dives down 
after them. While he is down, people gather 
on the shore awaiting his return, beat imms, 
dance, kill animals and fowls (some white ones 
included), and cook rice in preparation for a 
big feast. After communicating with the spirits 
the old man returns in triumph at the place 
where he went down, waving one of the fowls 
in each hand. He sometimes brings up with 
him rules of conduct and taboos, to be ob- 
served if the people expect the co-operation of 
the spirits. (Very convenient for the author- 
ities!) Sometimes he also brings up a 
bracelet or other object sent fy an ancestral 
spirit to an individual with instructions to wear 
it or use it and enjoy good fortune. 

Slaves and the Bad Dead. Since no feast 
is made for the bad dead (or, formerly, for 
slaves) they have no part in the releasing — or 
“resurrection,” if you will. “The bad dead 
stay in the grave; from it they come out to 
trouble us.” (North.) 

Slaves went to the place called Kobh. 
(Gbunde.) This is a sacred rocky mountain 
on which few trees grow. Its location we could 
not exactly determine, but it seems to be in 
French territory. The ending bit, meaning 
“town” or “place” or “residence of,” is for- 
eign to the Gbunde region. There are many 
towns of Sapa and Tie with that ending.®® In 
Loma they went to Duo lazu (the slaves’ 
town), according to some informants; in Mano 
some went to Bt To (the magic hill) . 

In the southeast, like all other spirits, slaves 
went first to be judged. If found good, they 
went to the same place as other spirits. 

The only persons not given this opportunity 
are those who have been killed by gunfire or 
who die from gunshot wounds. 

The Place of the Dead. Side by side with 
the concept that the soul may stay around and 
manifest itself in various ways, is the higher 
and nobler one that all spirits except those of 
witches go to a spiritual abode.®* 

Regarding Dula and the Hill of the Dead, 
D’Ollone is informative. 

Of the former he writes: ®® 

“See p. 363. 

“a. Kwo, below, p. 331; and Kwo Bli, below, p. 
331— both spirit places, named by the Tie. 

Gala ta, Gbunde and Loma; Go pa, Mano; Abi 
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The Douo [Cavally] divides into a multitude of 
forks below Fort Binger [a post of occupation he built 
on the left bank of the river some miles above its con- 
fluence with the Dugbwi]. Those which are close to 
the banks being very soon cut up by rapids and im- 
passable, I wished to investigate the central forks. 

He then goes on to relate how this attempt 
nearly cost him his life. His description of the 
river at that point corresponds well with that 
of Dula given us by the Tie; and this may be 
their name for D’Ollone’s *‘Douo.’’ 

Regarding the Hill of the Dead he writes: 

At the center of the Sapa country rises the Niete 
Mountain that dominates Paulo [Panoke]. It is an im- 
portant mass, with a maximum altitude of about 700 
meters, but covering a vast surface. It is the source of 
two rivers, branches of which show on the maps on 
the Liberian side, but the courses of which have been 
up to now entirely unknown: the Douhoue (Dewah 
on the maps) and the Sino (Sinoe). The Niete Moun- 
tain is famous all through the Kru country as the 
Nienokoue. It also has its legend: the summit is the 
home of the dead. It also was impossible to climb it 
without offending our hosts. However, we expressed 
a desire to do so, and that was enough for them; after 
our departure the rumor spread far and wide — as far 
as Hereby [French Government post on the Ivoty 
Coast] - that we had climbed the mountain and dis- 
appeared, killed by the dead. 

Near this mountain mass, at Panoke in the 
Putu section of the Sapa, we were forced to 
remain eleven days because of lack of carriers. 
Of the two outstanding hills that dominate the 
town, the higher was called Tschele, the home 
of the good dead; the other Tschle, the home 
of the bad dead. 

A tradition states that the first man sent down 
by Ku, the creator, was also named Ku. He 
lived a long time, then died and was buried, 
and went to the Hill No one knew he had 
gone there. One day his son went walking. 
Losing his way he finally came to the Hill. To 
his surprise he saw a number of spirit farms; 
for he had the power of vision.®'^' Being weary 
and realizing that he was hopelessly lost, he sat 
down and called aloud his father^s name. Then 
he heard a voice that he recognized as his 
father’s, but he could not see him. Ku, still 
invisible, told his son that he and all who were 

pk, Gio; Tschele (the hill of the good dead), Tschle 
(the hili of the bad dead), or Dula (Duda), southeast. 

'^D’Ollone, 1901, p. 68. ®®D’ 011 oae, 1901, p. 139* 

®^See above, p. 328. 
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on earth (*‘in his town”) and all their future 
progeny were to come to him on the Hill when 
they died, in order that he might have a big 
town there. He then gave instructions that 
all men must keep away from the Hill until 
they died. Ever since that time the Hill has 
been sacred, and all the dead go there. 

A white man, we were told, had once 
climbed the Hill despite the protests of the peo- 
ple, though not quite to its summit. The white 
man kept waving a piece of white cloth to ap- 
pease Ku, and he also laid strips of cloth in 
sacrifice to Ku all along the way. Apparently, 
all that kept Ku from “getting him” was the 
natives’ fear of the consequences if an incident 
should come to the attention of the Govern- 
ment. 

Most of the Gbunde and Loma locate Ga- 
la ta “across the river.” The Mano say that 
the spirit first goes “up” (toward the rising 
sun), then “down” (toward the setting sun) 
to the spirit land. 

“Where is that?” 

“Across the Big Water, where the white man 
lives.” 

All the tribesmen of the north hold the view 
that the spirit land is beyond the Big Water. 
When the first whites reached Gioland, the 
people said: “Ah, our people who went ‘down’ 
to Abi pie, they have come back!’ ” 

The Final State of the Dead. The con- 
cepts of what now happens to the spirit while it 
remains in the realm of the dead are diverse. 

In the north people say, “The spirit continues 
to visit the living as long as the memory or the 
tradition of it remains; as long as it appears to 
the living in dreams. At last it goes to where 
the ‘old people’ are [those who died long ago] 
and is forgotten.” 

Some of the Gbunde and Loma agree with a 
Kpelle concept recorded by Westermann,^^ 
that “the totality of the dead of a town, espe- 
cially all who have long since departed, are 
conceived of as a unit, in which the individual 
is gradually submerged, with the consequent 
extinction of his memory.” 

Then there is an idea that the “old people” 
go into various living things. Large trees, espe- 

^ See above, p. 328. 

®®This belief that the whites are the spirits of the 
blacks, we have often heard expressed by members of 
the different tribes of the Cameroun. 


cially the bombax, in which large flocks of 
weaver birds often build, are sacred to the an- 
cestors, because “old people” sometimes go 
into these birds. The people deny that these 
trees are the dwelling of the spirits. 

“Big trees are not the living place, they are 
the assembly place of the ancestral spirits. 
Whenever we need their help the ds man tells 
them, ‘On such a day you are to come to the 
— — tree [naming the tree] where a 5-^/^ [sacri- 
fice] will be made for you.’ He constantly 
pours water while talking to them.” (Gio.) A 
tree to which the spirits were now and then 
called was pointed out to us near the town of 
Gule. 

At a few places in Mano and Gio we saw 
children killing these weaver birds for “soup,” 
They said “no one was in them.” A ban is put 
on killing them whenever a zo or ds “finds” 
that “old people” have gone into them. 

When the weaver birds build in palm trees 
near a town this is considered a good omen. 
To get them to come to his town to bring luck 
a chief sometimes has tall raffia midribs set up 
over the gateposts (see fig. 41, for an illus- 
tration). 

The Gbunds and Loma say that only a few 
“old people” go into weaver birds to live in 
them. 

“You will find olferings at the foot of big 
trees, especially the bombax. They are not put 
there because spirits of the ancestors live in 
those trees, or in the birds whose nests you see 
there. The offerings indicate that there is a 
grave there. On this they are laid.” (Gbunde.) 

“The good now live together on the hills or 
in the bush. They become good ‘hill peo- 
ple,’ ” say the Gbunds. 

In Mano they sometimes reside in sacred 
fish.®^ 

A swarm of bees is also associated with ances- 
tral spirits. They look like God to the town. 
There is a “bee tree” at Gompa (Mano). When- 
ever the bees show signs of swarming, they are 
brought back with honey and rice. The rice is 
a sacrificial offering. 

In Half-Grebo we saw a number of “bee 
pots” with swarms in them — some in public, 

W estermann, 192 1 , p. 1 8 1 . 

®^See below, pp. 336 ff. 

®®See below, pp. 338 ff. 
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others in private medicine places. Bees are not 
only luck-bringers for the town; they can also 
Sting night-prowling witch spirits. We learned 
of one man who had been stung to death. 
Everyone claimed that he must have been a 
witch. 

When a sacred flock of birds or swarm of 
bees leaves a town it is regarded as a bad omen. 
Medicine is immediately made to avert what- 
ever evil may be threatening. For this the Rice 
Bird people are useful. It is possible that there 
are also Bee people. 

The Tie say that the spirits on the Hills, both 
good and bad, carry on the same activities as 
men on earth. They have the same social status. 
The smith is a smith; the hunter, a hunter; and 
so on. They cut farms at the same seasons as 
the living. The same is true of the spirits who 
go to Dula water. ‘‘But finally they all go to 
Kwo.®^ This place is far, far away. Very, 
very far, so far that we do not know where it 
is. When they grow old there, they can be 
reborn.” 

Reincarnation. When the soul joins the 
company of ancestral spirits it automatically 
becomes a candidate for reincarnation. There 
is, however, no compulsion, so not all the good 
dead are reborn. (Mano.) The length of time 
a spirit has been dead seems to be of no con- 
sequence. The recently dead and the long- 
time dead can be reborn, (Gio.) There is, 
however, a limit to the number of times any 
one spirit may be reborn. “After ten or twelve 
times he ends. His spirit goes far, far away to 
Kwo Bli.” 

All the native Liberian tribesmen to whom 
we spoke of the matter, firmly believe in rein- 
carnation. A Gbunde woman expressed a wish 
to die so that she might be reborn into an 
Americo-Liberian family, where she might eat, 
drink, and be merry, and be relieved of the 


burden of work and worry that is the lot of the 
native housewife. Others wished that they 
might die to be reborn into a chiefs household, 
or into some sort of better circumstances. 

A mother audibly lamenting the death of her 
infant may be comforted by her friends with: 
“Oh friend, do not lament. Your child will 
come back.” 

If a child bears any resemblance at all to 
someone who has died it is considered to be 
the reincarnation of that person. Sometimes it 
even has his physical defects. 

“There is a Loma ‘boy’ named Flumuku, in 
the town of Baloma. He is a Briema man. He 
has died, been buried, and reborn three times. 
The first time he died he had a broken arm. He 
was buried in a termite’s nest (evidently to 
annihilate his spirit), but he was reborn and 
was recognized by his arm, which was crooked. 
Each of the two other times the same thing 
happened, and each time he was recognized by 
that crooked arm.” 

“If the newborn infant’s spirit is that of a 
person who has died in old age, it can only be 
that of an ancestor. When such an infant cries, 
and one calls it by its own name and asks it to 
stop, it pays no attention. But if one calls it 
by the ancestor’s name it will hush at once.” 
(Gio.) 

When a death and a birth occur at about the 
same time, it is said that the deceased has “come 
back.” 

Sometimes a person learns in a dream who it 
is that has come back, and tells the child’s par- 
ents. When parents are in doubt they some- 
times consult a diviner. He can tell by gazing 
into his medicine water. (Southeast.) 

“In Gala ta they neither die nor get old. 
When Gala no longer needs a ‘person’ he takes 
away the rope he has given.^® That ‘person’ 
is then reborn on earth.” (Gbunde.) 


WITCH PEOPLE AND WITCH SPIRITS 


The term, “witch” (commonly, “to”’), is 
very loosely used in Liberia. It means, for one 
thing, a poison, or a medicine that by its magic 
influence has the same ejffect as a poison. It 

Though Kwo is here considered as a place, it is 
also one of the names given for Ku. See p. 517, 
note 13. 

®*This appears to be in contradiction of the state- 


also means a bad, mischief-working spirit: a 
matai (Gbunde) or dt (Loma).®® This is the 
same spirit the Kpelle call wulu. Thus, when it 
is said that a person “ makes witch” or “gets 

ment above, that spirits become eligible for rebirth 
after they go to Kwo, 

®®$ee above, p. 328. 

®*See below, p. 332. 
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witch,” it may mean that he has and uses poi- 
sons or “poisonous” medicines. Or it may mean 
that he is the abode of a witch spirit that uses 
him as its medium. Bad gave also make 
witch. In fact, the distinction between a bad 
govs and a matai or dt is not clear. There seems 
to be no fixed boundary. One may simply 
merge into the other; or the matai and dt may 
he govs that have a higher degree of power for 
evil. 

The Bad Gove. The bad govs appears to 
persons at night in dreams and in other ways. 
It usually has the appearance of someone 
known, possibly someone admired by the in- 
dividual to whom it comes. It enters the house 
at night and sits on the person’s head or body 
to frighten him. The person then cries out in 
his sleep until he wakes up. Then the bad govs 
disappears. (Gbundc.) 

The specialty of these tormentors is to as- 
sume the form of a man or a woman, as the 
case may require, and have sexual relations with 
the person whom it chooses to annoy. This is 
bad business. If a govs has relations with a 
woman she cannot conceive until a zo has put 
medicine on her. 

Medicine may be used by either a man or a 
woman to keep the govs away. It is always 
made by a zo. One kind is an infusion of leaves 
and other substances with which the victim 
is smeared, after which he smells so bad that 
it would require much courage even for a govs 
to come anywhere near him. 

“If a govs humbugs one at night one may get 
a govs tufoi, a govs leaf. It has a very, very 
bad smell. This leaf is set in a pot containing 
sand and water. Any govs coming near and 
smelling it will go away. 

“A govs may be caught and killed by a per- 
son having the proper medicine. Once he has 
the govs in his hands he rubs his medicine on 
it, which makes it visible to others. He keeps it 
until morning, when it is brought into town 
for all to see. A fire is made, into which it is 
cast and burned so it will die. Only the medi- 
cine people are allowed to stand around this 
fire to see the govs burn.” (Loma.) 

The Matai and Di. The matai and dt^ bad 
spirits gone doubly bad, always work through 
the medium of some human being, who thus 

“'See below. 


becomes a witch. A person may be bom with 
such a spirit, or it may go into him later. There 
is always and for everyone the potential dan- 
ger of acquiring one. 

Once, noting that our Loma carriers were 
rather silent as they ate the rice set out for 
them by a hospitable chief, we asked our inter- 
preter what had come over them. “Dey fea’ 
dey get matai fo’ belly so [if] dey to talk w’en 
dey chop,” he answered. Conversation brought 
out the fact that while one of these roving 
matai may be swallowed at any time, there I 
especial danger when eating or drinkino-. It 
always enters through the mouth. 

On another occasion, a woman who set food 
before one of our Gbunde interpreters put a 
live coal on top of it. When we asked the rea- 
son for this, we were told, “If a matai fly by 
and see the coal shining, it will fly on and not 
go into the food, because it will think that the 
coal is another matai which has arrived ahead 
of it.” (The coal had turned black an instant 
after it had been put on the food!) 

This sort of witch spirit harms its host as 
well as others. “It ‘eats’ people. Anyone eaten 
by it can live for only a few days.” (Gbunde.) 
Causing illness and death seems to be its favor- 
ite pas^e. This is the class of spirits meant 
when it is said of an individual that “he get 
wi’.” Most of the tribesmen mean the same 
thing when they say that a person has, or a per- 
son is, a witch. The two expressions are used 
interchangeably. 

Those who have the proper medicine can 
often see a matai or a dt. “When seen, the 
matai sometimes has its legs cut off up to the 
knees, or its arms to the elbows. It is white- 
skinned. Its eyes are closed.” In one group of 
Gio, nobody had ever seen one, but had seen 
“the blood of one after it had been killed.” 
Sometimes it torments its hosts by forcing him 
to carry it on the back as a woman does her 
infant. A number of persons in Gbunde had 
seen one carried in this way. 

There are certain signs which show that a 
person is possessed of a matai or a dt. “He may 
be good and desire to do good. Suddenly, one 
day, he will begin to abuse those about him or 
to do other very bad things. He and others 
then know that a matai has got into him.” 
(Gbunde.) 
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When a person sleeps “lak he be die” and it 
is next to impossible to waken him, He has a 
matai that has left him and gone walking. He 
cannot awaken until the matai ittutm. A zo 
man who knows matai palaver is sometimes 
called to investigate such a sleeper, to learn 
whether or not his sleep is caused by his matai 
(Gbunde and Loma.) 

“When a person kills an infant or a child by 
mistake, he has a matai This witch spirit puts 
a ‘deer’ skin or some other animal skin on an 
infant to deceive the bewitched person. It then 
says to the possessed: ‘This is no child; this is 
an animal. Go kill it. There will be no palaver 
about this.’ All very big zo men, too, have a 
matai Wc fear them very much.” (Gbunde 
and Loma.) 

Once it is known that a person has a witch 
his life is made miserable until he either gets rid 
of it or is killed by it or by his fellows. All 
misfortune, sickness, and death occurring in his 
town are laid to him. 

If he takes steps before it is too late, the one 
possessed can get rid of this bad witch spirit. 
He must call a specialist in these matters, who 
will tell him what sacrifices to offer and what- 
ever else he must do. A brother of the town 
chief of Zorzor (Loma) was pointed out to us 
as one, “he get wi’ de time he been sma’ boy” 
(when he was young) . Th^ matai zo had found 
and prescribed the proper procedure, which 
had driven out the unwelcome guest. 

It is the special province of the Horn Asso- 
ciation to deal with matai and A, though mem- 
bers of the Molegi and Melai (Matai) Associa- 
tions may upon occasion also be called upon to 
do so.®® 

When there are one or more of these bad 
witch spirits troubling a community, the au- 
thorities may take steps toward a general clean- 
ing-up in order to be rid of them. One of these 
hunts was described by a young Gbunde man 
who witnessed it. 

The big Mela Vea (Horn Association) man 
took his medicine and rubbed on it the blood 
of a fowl, saying as he did so, “I feed you! I 
feed you! Catch anyone you see with a matai 
tonight. Catch any matai you see!” He then 
took a bundle of about a dozen forked sticks 


and fastened these to the roof rafters of a house 
out under the eaves. Some of his associates then 
came, took hold of the bundle, and pulled down 
on it, making at the same time the proper kind 
of noise. Those inside the house thought this 
was the medicine going up into the loft and on 
the roof to drive out the matai They then 
made the roof shake so that those in the house 
thought it was the matai rolling down. 

While the bundle was being fastened to the 
roof rafters, an associate was rolling up a cloth 
into a ball. At the proper instant (when the 
matai had supposedly rolled down and all were 
listening for the thud of its impact with the 
ground), he began beating the ground with the 
cloth ball and kicking it while another man 
squeaked and cried out as if in pain (supposedly 
imitating z matai being severely punished). 

While some of the Mela Vea were hunting 
and abusing the matai their leader sang and 
other members chanted responses to the accom- 
paniment of a calabash rattle, crouching and 
looking from left to right, around the house. 
After this witch had been caught, the leader 
took out his medicine horn and put it to his 
ear. It whispered to him where another witch 
was to be found. All the members then went 
to the next place, where they repeated the per- 
formance. And so they kept on until the town 
was rid oi matai 

The Horn people said that all the matai die 
from the floggings and abuse given them. Soon 
afterward, their human hosts will sicken but 
not necessarily die. It is possible to save them 
by suitable medicine. 

A person dying because his m.atai has “eaten 
him,” may be buried in a shallow grave in a 
swamp after the matai has been caught and 
flogged until it, too, has died. Only a little dirt 
is put over him so that wild animals may come, 
dig him up, and eat him. “He is then finished, 
there is no more gove in him. The gove no 
longer belongs to anyone; it, too, finishes.” 

“If a person ‘who belongs to a chief has been 
killed by a matai but, because of his relation- 
ship to the chief, has not been buried in a 
swamp, his matai will come out of the grave 
at night to frighten and humbug people. The 
chief will then be called upon to have this rela- 
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tive exhiamed, and either buried in a swamp as 
he should have been in the first place or cre- 
mated. In either case, that particular matai, no 
longer having an abode, must go to another 
place.” (Gbunde.) 

In preparation for a dt hunt, members of a 
certain lodge of the Kpwea (the Gio Horn 
Association), come to the town where it is to 
take place. Their criers blow horns and tell 
everyone, ‘Tou must eat now, then go and lie 
down inside your houses.” They march 
through all parts of the town, chanting, blow- 
ing their horns, and beating drums. This 
frightens all dt m the place. They jump on the 
backs of any cattle, horses, sheep, or goats in 
the town, causing the animals to run about 
frantically. The Kpwea follow the animals to 
catch the di which are riding them. They beat 
the A (hitting the animal, which naturally 
makes it run the faster). The di jump off and 
try to escape by flying toward a stream. The 
Kpwea give chase, as they, too, can fly. At the 
waterside tht dt are caught. ‘‘If one goes there 
next day, he can see where the have been 
killed. Their blood is upon the ground.” 

Some of the take refuge in houses and are 
located by the Kpwea leader’s horn, which tells 
him where they are. Or a Kpwea sees the dt as 
they enter. Into these houses, the Kpwea storm 
after them. Dark corners are searched. Smudge 
fires are built, which force the frightened dt 
to climb upon the roof. Up follow the Kpwea, 
who catch them and bring them down to the 
ground. The poor dt then “beg to talk the 
palaver,’ promising their captors fowls, goods, 
and what not. (The dialogue between captor 
and captive, as they bargain for release or pun- 
ishment rather than death in a sort of “Amos 
and Andy” treble and bass, would have been 
interesting, could we have recorded it.) If it 
turns out that a particular dt has not hum- 
bugged people too much, it may be allowed 
to go. But all those that have been really bad 
are killed. If some person is found dead in 
the morning, a Kpwea man will say, “Ah! He 
is the one out of whom I took this as he 
holds up something which supposedly contains 
the dead dt. After such a hunt, the interior 
of a house more or less resembles a bargain 
basement after a day of special sales! 

If the person is so unfortunate as to sleep 
through all the racket of the hunt, another 
dead dt will be conveniently found — the one 


that possessed him and, by going out of him, 
made it impossible for him to awaken. (No 
person possessed of a dt can awaken, theoret- 
ically, while it is outside of him. Yet the in- 
dividual continues to live while his dt is dead 
and in the hands of another. African logic 
again!) Nothing is done to the sleeper, but if 
he dies a few days later, that is absolute proof 
that it was his dt that was caught. 

One of the functions of the sacred bull in 
the town of Abi za is to scare away prowling 
dt, “De time he go look [see] him, one time 
he te’(ll) we, ‘Wi’ done come.’” TThis “tell- 
ing” he does by much bellowing. 

To keep these bad witches out, a Mano may 
stick an antelope horn containing medicine in 
the floor just inside the house door, after it has 
been closed for the night. Another form of 
anti- witch medicine is a lump of clay deco- 
rated on top with a cowrie shell. If this pro- 
tection is set just inside the door at night, no 
one will enter.“The cowrie shell shines like 
a lamp to them. It is like an eye to see them.” 

There are certain persons who have medicine 
to put them into relationship with these bad 
spirits. The Mano have a number of methods 
for discovering whether or not suspects are 
guilty of possessing this particular kind of 
medicine: 


I. Throw a cola nut up on the roof of the 
suspect’s house. If it stays there, he has witch 
medicine; if not, he is innocent. 


2. Bring the suspect before a diviner, who 
has a dish of medicine set on the ground before 
him. Touching the dish with a rod he says, 
“Tell me truly whether or not this man has the 
witch medicine. If he has, stick to the ground; 
if not, let me lift you up.” He then proceeds 
with his dish-oracle, which will “tell” him the 


truth about the accused. If the dish is too heavy 
to lift, the man is guilty. 

3. If the suspect denies the accusation and 
refuses to give up this bad medicine, a zo man 
makes counter-medicine, puts it in water, and 
sprinkles it by dipping it out with the hand 
whepyer he is “guided” to do so. With a split 
medicine rod he pokes around and brings out 
the medicine, which the zo must not touch with 
the hand. (This method is used when the %o 
“knows the accused is lying.”) 

4. This method is not so gentle as the above. 
When there is strong “evidence” that a person 
has this witch medicine, he is tied and flogged 
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until he confesses and tells where it is hidden. 
If flogging can wring no confession from him, 
then a diviner is called, who “finds” it. 

There was a class of people in Gio which the 
informants called “wi’ people,” apparently an 
association of sorcerers. At night they go to 
meet at a certain place near water, where each 
has a skin. These they bring out and put on. 
The skins are covered with sparks and sparkle 
like a lot of fireflies. These people do their 
witch-work all night, but must get their skin- 
shirts off and leave before daylight. 

A good witch person, a zo man named Depu, 
who lives at Bo, made medicine that gave him 
power, followed some of these people one 
night, and looked on at their doings. With his 
medicine he kept them there until daybreak, 
saw them take off, fold, and hide their skin- 
shirts. He then took one of these skin-shirts. 
As daybreak had come, the witch peoples’ 
strength failed them, so they could do nothing 
to him. Depu brought the shirt home and ex- 
hibited it, then burned it publicly as a *bad 
thing.’ After it was burned, its owner died. So 
everyone knew who it was that had been work- 
ing badness with the help of witches. This is 
the origin of the proverb, “Depu broke the day 
on the witch people,” (quoted when anyone 
proposes some activity that will require too 
much time, or which, if discovered, will bring 
trouble upon those who participate.) 

Witches in the Southeast. We (Webo 
dialect, Half-Grebo) and wu (Sapa) means a 
witch or a witching spirit. Whether this sort 
of witch is the same as the gove or the matai or 
dt of the north, we could not find out. They 
must be somewhat analogous to both the gave 
and A, because “some people are born with a 
we (or wu)y Even as children they can be 
recognized, for they are constantly doing 
something mischievous or downright bad. 
“We watch them as they grow, and if they 
continue they must answer the charge of being 
a witch person. If they deny this, they must 
be forced to drink sasswooS.” (Half-Grebo 
and Sapa.) 

“An infant can be born with a witch, but 
none can go into it later. Such an infant can 
humbug its parents and others even before it 
can creep. When it is left alone in the house, 
its witch helps it stand up, walk around, eat 
food, and do mischief. When it hears anyone 
approaching, it quickly lies down, remains 


quiet, and again becomes its proper helpless 
infant self.” (Tie.) 

There are other ways by which a woman 
may know that her child is a witch person. 
“There was a pregnant woman working out in 
her farm. She heard a voice inside herself say- 
ing, T want to go to town to be born.’ So she 
went home, where she learned what the talk 
was all about when she bore a child with a 
witch inside it.” (Sapa.) 

We were given an instance of what a witch 
sometimes compels its host to do. Near Mlan- 
nybwo, a Tie town, some women were out in 
their farm digging sweet potatoes. Witches 
were inside two of them. One of them had a 
son. 

The witch inside the other prompted her to 
say, “I want to kill your boy! ” 

“No, do not kill him, only ‘break’ his eye,” 
answered the mother. 

The other witch agreed to be satisfied with 
this and that is why he is today blind in one 
eye. (Sapa.) 

These we or wu which are inside people can- 
not leave their hosts while they are asleep and 
go prowling about harming people, as do the 
matai or dt. They can move and eat only 
through their hosts. 

By using the proper medicine, a person can 
capture a wu and keep it in the house or else- 
where. It must do its captor’s bidding. When 
he wants to make use of it, he must take it along 
with him. It can then be set on people to in- 
jure them as a dog is set on animals, or it can 
be sent into a person’s food. When the victim 
swallows it with the food he dies, and the wu 
is lost to its owner. (Sapa.) 

Disembodied witches who do not go into 
people may prowl about and harm people in 
various ways. An owl hooting near a village 
in the evening is a sure warning of their com- 
ing. They can cause insanity. As in the north, 
so also here, there are many ways to keep them 
from entering the house. Protections most fre- 
quently seen were: chewed mushroom “meal” 
put on the ground near the door; or, a small 
pot, gin bottle, large Achatma snail shell or 
other hollow object, containing a bit of medi- 
cine, imbedded in the floor inside the threshold. 
Into these the entering witch would fall and be 
trapped to its undoing. 

During epidemics, such as the influenza, the 
Half-Grebo smear the blood of a sacrificed 
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fowl or animal on the uprights of the door 
frame and the lintel, because these epidemics 
are believed to be due to a 

The doctor called gwak nyo (Tie) can see 
witches, as well as recognize people who are 
possessed by them, and also those who practice 
black magic. He can make medicine to coun- 
teract witches, but hunting-out and dealing 
with them is the special province of the Kwi 
people.^® 

There are also people called krajenyo (Tie) 
who can see witches and spirits. They can 
communicate with the spirit of the dead in 
Dula water. Whenever a krajenyo learns that 
these need a fowl, he asks for one to sacrifice 
to them. 

Possession by Demons. In the southeast 
we were told of what was locally termed “devil 
possession.” 

This is apparently considered a severe form 
of witch possession, but is actually insanity. 
In Half-Grebo there was a man who became 
thus possessed. “He went to the forest, remain- 
ing there four ‘sleeps.’ He then came back, 
looking like a wild man. The demon had told 
him that he must kill one of his eight wives. 
He chose one who was pregnant and cut her 
up piece by piece under the demon’s direc- 
tion.” (This crime was substantiated by a mis- 
sionary who had known of it.) 

There are also “powers of possession” that 
run in families. They may be for evil, but 
sometimes they are harmless. This power sud- 
denly comes upon a member of such a family. 
The wife of a Government interpreter became 
possessed. For three days and nights no part of 
her was quiet. The interpreter paid witch 
women to come to quiet her, thinking that pos- 
sibly one of them might have a stronger witch 
than she, but none had. Careful watch was kept 
over her until this demon power finally left. 

A Mano doctor confided to us that the “big 
people” themselves do not believe in spirits and 
witches but use these doctrines to fool the com- 
mon people. 

The Hill People. The Loma called the “hill 
people” ka nyani, which word also means 
“totem.” This may be because they, like the 
totem, are “behind” people to help them. In 


Mano they are ga mia, meaning “human spir- 
its.” “There are gova that are good hill people 
and gova that are the bad hill people. The bad 
hill people do not help us as the good hill peo- 
ple do.” (Gbunde.) 

Of bad hill people, it was said, “Dey be 
plenty, plenty. Dey (s)top fo’ top hi (11) 
[many of them on each hill which is their 
habitation]. Dey vex we plenty.” 

Beyond these and similar statements, we got 
nothing of value concerning them. Whether 
good or bad, they seem somehow to have taken 
up their abode on a hill instead of the regular 
place of the dead. 

An individual, a town, or a clan may “have” 
a hill on which good gova live. “There is a big 
hill in Bb (Gio). A chief ‘has’ this hill. No 
one else may go there. He sometimes climbs 
it, carrying an offering to his hill people. When 
he comes down, his hair is dressed very fine. 
His hill people did it for him.” 

At Zuogbei, near Zuluyi, Mano, there is a big forest 
with a high hill. Trees are never cut near or on that 
hill because the ga mia live there. In times of drought, 
too much rain, or anything that may spoil the crops, 
the people of the near-by towns can take goats, sheep, 
fowls, and rice and go there to kill and cook these. 
The old men then take some of the food to the sacred 
spot where it is “given” the hill people. They call by 
name the spirit of all the departed whom they remem- 
ber, asking that they help to improve conditions so 
that there will be good harvests. When they return, 
there is a feast. 

In former times, if the people wanted to start a war, 
all the men, women, and children in the Ga clan went 
to the place where their hill people live and there 
cleared a space, not with machetes, but by pulling up 
the vines and brush with their hands. No outsiders 
were allowed. They brought sheep and fowls and rice. 
These were cooked. No blood was offered, but be- 
fore the people ate, the “priest” took some rice and 
meat from each pot. The meat he cut fine, then poured 
some palm oil on it. He then went to the sacred spot 
where he alone could go. There he gave the food to 
the hill people, and asked their help in making the 
war successful. (Mano.) 

Gbvoa-voimi is the hill where there is a big, 
deep valley. The Gio dead [from that section] 
go there. “Our ancestors lived there.” 

“If a person [of the Ga clan] dreamed that 
the hill people said the townspeople should do 


See pp. 310-13. 
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a thing, the priest had word sent around 

that on a designated day all would go to their 
hill, make a clearing, and cook an offering to 
the hill people just as they would do for help 
in war.” (Mano.) 

“If hill people come to one in a dream, say- 
ing, ‘Make us an offering,’ we go to the hill 
ana kill and ‘give’ them an animal. Then goods 
[riches] just pour in on us.” (Gio.) 

“Some good govs live together in the forest 
or on hills. They become the hill people.” 
(Gbunds.) 

Pandamai gets its “strength” from the hill 
behind the town,'^® but this is because of the 
hill people on it. “In old times there was a 
broad path going up the big hill. When the 
big ‘king,’ Akolevo died, people saw him going 
up that path. He was the first to go. Since 
then people have followed him when they die. 
Slaves do not go there. Infants and small chE- 
dren are carried up [by the hiE people]. Bad 
people cannot go there. The govsti come 
down from the hiUtop to meet those who are 
coming.” 

The elders at Pandamai accompanying the 
town chief say that annually, after the rice 
crop has been cut, their hEl people are “given” 
a bullock. Further offerings are made as ne- 
cessity arises. “A sand-cutter [diviner] is con- 
sulted to learn if there is need for an offering. 
Sometimes the sand-cutter says, ‘Go there and 
worship, so people will not sicken or die. 
(Loma.) 

In Mano the people come together at a large 
stone at the foot of the hEl. A screen fence has 
previously been set up around the stones. Popo- 
zo-wob, the “high priest” of the hill people 
and the caretaker of the sacred fish has two 
or three zo men as assistants, but he alone can 
go into the enclosure around the stone altar. 
The people stand about outside as he enters, 
taking with him several white chickens, some 
rice meal, and a white cola nut. "Hie meal and 
cola are put on the stone, the chickens kEled, 
and their blood aUowed to run on it. Mean- 
while, the assistants have kEled a buUock out- 
side and cut off its head. The head is now 
handed through an opening in the screen fence 
to the Popo-zo-wolo, who lays it on the stone. 


Then he comes out, bringing the dead chickens 
with him. The usual feast is now cooked, the 
legs, breasts, hearts, and gizzards of the chicken 
and the bullock’s heart and liver being reserved 
for the hill people. These offerings are cut 
fine, mixed with some cooked rice, put on 
large leaves of the swamp tree caUed “poplar” 
{Mitragyne stipulosa) and there laid on the 
stone. A bit of palm oil is poured on top. Hav- 
ing ended his official duties,^ the priest comes 
out. His appearance is the signal for the feast 
to begin. 

The Winigi. Certain “bad things” of the 
Loma, caUed ivinigi, live in the hills and are, 
therefore, a species of bad “hEl people.” They 
follow anyone who comes near their hiEs, 
causing him to fall down and become dumb 
with fright, so that he wEl be unable to tell 
what he has seen. Such people can regain their 
power of speech only when a zo man who 
knows this medicine takes off the spell. M7hen- 
ever ^winigi are encountered by people who 
have vision medicine, “they shoot up into the 
air,” attaining a height such as to make their 
heads invisible. They then twine themselves 
around that person as a big snake does, but they 
do not harm him. _ . . 

At Zolowa there is a man who has a mmgt 
for his totem. This is known to others because 
he can cut his throat so that the blood spurts 
out. He can also take out his eyes, and he can 
turn his head around so that his face is behind. 
Many other wonderful things, he does. But 
when he begins to show these wonders, all 
people run to shelter and hide away from him. 

The Water People. Woh vo water people, 
is the name given by the Mano to the good 
spirits of their dead that for some reason choose 
water for their habitat whEe awaiting reinc^- 
nation. We learned nothing of them in Gio. 
The Gbunde and Loma belief about water peo- 
ple is entirely different and wEl be considered 
below.'^^ 

There are not woh vo in all parts of Mano. 
Kwob Wob, speaker of the paramount chief 
of the Ga clan, said there were none in the 
waters of his clan.- But Yamei clan people were 
famEiar with them in their waters. According 
to the members of this clan, only people living 


™See p. 10. 
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in the quarter of a town near a body of water 
can join them when they die. Men, women, 
and children may do so. But when a big man 
dies, all know that he has “gone into the water,” 
because the Woh vo are heard singing and 
drumming. The town father of Gompa 
(Mano) is said actually to have thrown himself 
into a pool at night, when he felt that his time 
had come to die. 

Sometimes of an evening, the water people 
favor the townspeople with music and “play.” 
If the people go near, they stop. Informants 
frankly said they feared to tell what the “play” 
was like, or what song they heard, other than 
that one chant was ''ho-hd, ho-hoV (the first 
“Z?<5” low tone; the second, high tone). 

When an infant is born, one can tell whether 
it is a woh vo^ because the water people left 
behind can be heard mourning and lamenting 
the loss (by reincarnation) of one of their 
number. “To them, it is like a death in town.” 

In each town where these ru)oh vo exist there 
is a zo man who is responsible for all dealings 
with them. He makes sacrifices whenever nec- 
essary. Cockerels for this purpose must be 
white. Before he can “give” one to his vooh vo, 
all present must sit on the bank of a stream in a 
circle, while he leads the cockerel around out- 
side. He then lets its blood on a stone near the 
water’s edge. 

Like the zo man in Tic, he goes into the 
water to communicate with these spirits.'^^* 
Unlike the former, he never divulges what has 
passed between himself and “his people down 
there.” Nor does he return with objects that 
will bring people good fortune. 

Sacred Fish. Near many of the towns in 
Gbunde, Loma, northern Kpelle, and Mano, 
and some towns in Gz and Gio, we came upon 
muddy pools, weed grown which seemed alive 
with sacred fish. All those we saw were catfish 
{Siluridae)J^ 

The pool containing the fish belonging to 
the town of Fitzibu (Loma) is in a small patch 
of dense forest. A raffia curtain across the path 
leading to it warns all to keep out. “People 
make plenty, plenty said- fo’ dem place,” our 


^“*See above, p. 328. '^®The Gbunde call these 
debe-y the Mano kpw 3 du Bi yi sacred or magic 


interpreter-guide volunteered. When found 
in other parts of the swampy meadows, they 
are not considered sacred and can be caught 
and eaten. In the southeast the only place 
where we heard anything similar was Baroba 
in Half-Grebo. “When a person of the town 
dies, a [sacred] fish dies. If one of these fish 
is killed, a person of the town dies.” This 
is all the information we could learn about 
them there. 

The fish in the pools where we looked ap- 
peared very tame, coming to the surface in evi- 
dent expectation of food. Those belonging to 
a town near Zuluyi (Mano) come to eat out 
of the hand of their “priest” when he calls to 
them, “Zt? kpwo ka nuV Unfortunately, the 
priest was not to be found to give a demonstra- 
tion, but as we heard the same report in other 
places, we have no doubt as to the truth of the 
statement. In French Mano, we were assured, 
there are plenty of places where they come to 
eat out of the hand of their priests. 

These sacred fish may be the abode of the 
“old people,” the spirits of the long-time dead. 
“Some have ‘old people’ in them.” (Mano and 
Gio.) For this reason, they must not be killed. 
We were told in a town of the Ga clan (not 
far from Zuluyi, Mano), of a soldier from an- 
other part of Liberia who caught a sacred fish 
on a hook and brought it into town to have it 
cooked. This greatly angered the people. “The 
soldier became very ill and had to be carried 
home. He almost died. [Poison given him was 
too weak to kill? ] The fish was taken by the 
townspeople and buried like a person. Its grave 
may be seen at Yeibo.” 

“If a person who knows about these fish 
kills one, he gets sick, he bloats, or he goes 
insane. In any event, he will die. [‘If he 
doesn’t, he’ll be killed anyhow,’ came in an 
aside from our interpreter.] But if a stranger 
who knows nothing about these fish and their 
‘laws’ kills some and the people find it out, he 
must throw part of the fish away out in the 
jungle. Their ‘priest’ must put the rest back 
into their water, explaining to the water that 
this person, being a stranger, did not know 
what he was doing. The stranger then must 


(water) is the Mano name for the water in which 
they are found. 
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offer a large, white cola nut to the fish’s broth- 
ers in the water, at the same time making many 
apologies to them for what he has done. No 
harm will come to him if he does this.” 
(Mano.) 

“Suppose some man go ki’(ll) one fish lak 
dis, he go die one time.” (Gbunde.) 

“There are not so many sacred fish left in the 
waters as there formerly were. The 'Melika’ 
people [Government] officials, employees and 
soldiers, in this case] who know white man’s 
medicine and therefore respect none of the old 
things, have caught and eaten most of ours.” 
(Gio.) Apparently there were no fatal results! 

As the abode of some of the ancestral spirits, 
these fish can help human beings. People go to 
the water in which the fish live and pray there, 
to the fish, that their children may not die; that 
everyone in the town may be kept well; that 
good fortune and riches may come to them; 
that they may have many children; or, if a 
woman has been barren, that she may bear. 
(Gbunde.) 

“A barren woman may go to the fish water 
and there say: ‘My fathers lived here. They 
died. Here I am slowly growing older. Are 
my people to die out?’ If she becomes preg- 
nant not too long after that, the diviner will 
tell her, ‘The fish gave you the belly.’ ” 

“A woman had borne only girls. She wanted 
a boy. She conceived and again bore a girl. 
That year, her household cut bush for its rice 
farm near a fish water. A roof-shelter was put 
up near the water’s edge. The new infant was 
laid under this roof to keep the sun from it 
while the mother worked. One day, as she laid 
her infant girl down, she again sighed, ‘Oh, if 
I only had a boy.’ When she returned to look 
after her infant, behold it had become a boy! 
The fish had heard her prayer and made the 
girl a boy. That boy grew to be a very old 
man. He never died. He just disappeared. 
Everyone said he went back to the fish.” 
(Mano.) 

It is the duty of a special %o man to be the 
caretaker (“priest”) of these fish. In Gbunde 
he is called the popo-zo-wob ■ (from popo^ the 
“bitter-ball” or wild eggplant; zo^ doctor; 

to break — the doctor who breaks the 
bitter-ball.) No explanation of this curious 


term could be obtained. He makes the food 
offerings, the set time for which is at the new 
moon. If he is very zealous, the fish will be 
given some rice daily. 

Special offerings are made before farm cut- 
ting, planting, and when the first new rice is 
cut. “Ordinarily, rice and palm oil will do, 
but if it is for something special, a fowl or a 
goat is added.” (Mano.) 

“When the first rice is cut, the people soak 
and beat it to meal. Then they all go to the 
fish-water, accompanied by the popo-\zo-woh. 
In this town [Pandamai, Gbunde], this person 
is a nephew of the chief. The name his parents 
gave him is Kakogua. He takes the rice meal 
and speaks thus to the fish: ‘We have brought 
you this, the first fruits of our rice harvest. 
Let the heads fill out well. Let it ripen well 
Let no animals come to spoil our farms.’ He 
then splits two white and two red cola nuts 
and tosses the halves to learn whether or not 
the fish agree to accept the offering. If it is 
accepted, the rice meal, which has all been put 
into one calabash, is thrown into the water, 
together with the cola nuts. All go back to 
town after this is over. There is no cooking 
and eating with this offering to the fish.” 

We were told of at least one useful purpose 
served by these catfish in Mano, northern 
Kpelle, and Loma; namely, that when the same 
water as that in which these fish live is used 
as a latrine, they consume the feces, and pre- 
vent these too-often stagnant waters from be- 
coming over-polluted. (“This service the fish 
render increases the estimation in which they 
are held; for they carry in their bodies sub- 
stantial parts of many generations of towns- 
people.”'^^ 

The Ninang, ''Ninang spirits are not at 
home. Those who know about them have got 
the idea from the Mandingos who have come 
among us. (Loma.) 

“They are bad spirits that humbug people. 
They are not spirits of the dead. They hum- 
bug us as the gove do, coming at night and 
sleeping with us, having sexual intercourse. 
Sometimes they bother us in other ways. The 
%o men make the same kind of medicine to drive 
them away as they do for the govs. We do not 
know much about them.” (Gbunde.) 


Westermann, 1921, p. 225. 
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Westermann is of the opinion that ‘'ninang bian djinn; in Yzi, dzina means specter, ghost, 
is perhaps nothing more nor less than the Ara- spirit, apparition.” 

WATER MONSTERS AND OTHERS 


In the term *'bad thing” the Liberian hinter- 
lander includes all supernatural beings such as 
we are familiar with under the name of pixies, 
gnomes, giants, monsters, and the like. In 
Webo (Half-Grebo) all such creatures are 
called doseri or do sth from seri or sth^ a 
‘‘snake ” which was the first among the animals 
to become a doseri Animals of unusual size or 
aspect and those whose bite is deadly, as for 
example, the puff adder (Bitis nosicornis)^ can 
htcomc doseri (Half-Grebo) but only after 
they have been bewitched to do evil. Inform- 
ants were not clear in their own minds as to 
whether the witch commands the animal or 
changes himself into the animal. As soon as an 
animal begins to act in the capacity of a doseri^ 
it goes into a stream and there joins the “bad 
things,” or the “bad water people.” 

There are many different kinds of bad water 
people known to all the Liberian tribes, but 
they are most numerous in the southeast where 
there are more and larger bodies of water. 

The “Big Man” of the Fish. One monster 
has two heads, one at each end; he is the chief 
or “big man” of the fish. Like a shepherd lead- 
ing his flock to pasture, this two-headed fish 
leads whole schools of fish up the smaller 
streams when they are in flood. There he 
leaves them and returns to the main stream. 
The natives build fish traps of raffia midrib 
splints in order to catch some of the many fish 
that leave the big waters for the smaller tribu- 
taries. If this two-headed fish comes upon such 
a trap when returning to the main stream, he 
becomes angry and destroys it. If any person 
chances at this time to be coming along to in- 
spect his trap, the doseri jumps out of the water 
and kills him. When a man is found dead near 
a broken fish trap at the edge of the stream, it 
is this “big man of the fish” who has killed him. 
Some say the murdered one is found with a 
bloody nose; others refuse to admit this. This 
account was substantiated by a Kitiebo man 
(Half-Grebo) who added, “One time he look 
him, he be crazy one time. He look all same 
fire.” (To look at this creature is to become 


immediately insane. It resembles fire.) Ac- 
cording to this informant, there are said to be 
people to whom God (Nyesoa) has given the 
ability to speak with this fish. Toward these 
the fish is often well disposed, revealing to them 
where money or other valuables in the stream 
may be found. 

The Dragon With a Jewel. So-called drag- 
ons are simply crocodiles. The head of a very 
old one is believed to be studded with dia- 
monds, some “as large as an egg,” which shine 
at night “brighter than a lantern.” When asked 
to be shown one of these stones, the answer 
always is, “This or that person has such a 
stone.” Everyone in the southeast claims to 
have seen one at some time or to have seen the 
“dragon” itself. When it wishes to lure a per- 
son to his death, it lets him see the shining 
stones in the hope that he will come to get 
them. These same crocodiles are said to have 
precious stones in their stomachs, too, one for 
every year they have lived. 

The crocodile is also a “very bad thing” 
among the water people in the north. The 
short-snouted one, Osteolaemus tetraspis^ is 
called f^/i; and the long-snouted one, Croco- 
dilus niloticus^ is called zuzu. (Loma.) We 
did not get any details of how it works harm to 
human beings. 

The Pigmy Hippopotamus. Devilish qual- 
ities are ascribed to the hippo, doubtless be- 
cause it is a water-dweller and because its 
appearance is uncouth. It is therefore also 
considered as a doseri^ both in the north and in 
the southeast. 

The Giant Snake. The python, like all 
“bad things,” can become a doseri only after 
surpassing the normal proportions of its kind. 
It goes once a year to a giant bombax tree and 
winds itself about it. When it is long enough, 
so that its head touches its tail, it changes color, 
glides into the water, and becomes a doseri; that 
is, a man-killing water monster. 

Horned Viper. The bite of the puff adder 
(Bitis gabonica) being so deadly, it is easy to 


Westermann, 1921, p. 189- 
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understand why it should be designated as a 
doseri. 

The “Red Deer.” As soon as the harnessed 
antelope (Tragelophus scriptus) becomes ex- 
traordinarily large it also is considered a dosm. 
With its horns it will knock a person into a 
near-by stream. Despite the fact that this “red 
deer” lives in the bush, it can work the works 

of a only near a stream. 

The Cockerel. As soon as a rooster grows 
to be somewhat above average size, its neck is 
wrung to prevent it from becoming a dosert. 

If left to grow larger, some night it will go 
behind the house, make a hole in the earth, 
divest itself of aU its feathers, and disap^ar 
through this hole into the nearest stream. The 
next morning the feathers will be found near 
a depression in the ground such as a chicken 
makes by scratching; but the hole itself will 
not be visible. From this time on the rooster 
will live in the stream as a doseri, killing peo- 
ple. No one questioned could tell what he 
looks like stripped, thus, of his plumage, but the 
legendary snake that crows like a rooster to 
announce calamity may be the same monster. 

Water Sheep. According to our informant, 
Mr. Allersmaier, there is a water sheep, mf 
which the natives say: “He look like sheep. He 
fit make noise like sheep. He live fo [in] 
water. He be doseri an’ kiU man. Man fit look 
[see] him fo’ [on] rock fo’ water. He no fit 
do notting fo’ rock. Soon he look man, he 
lump fo’ water. You go follow him, he catch 
you. One time you go die.” More than this 
they could not tell about this monster. 

The Eagle. When the eagle is big and old, 
it flies to the ground, scratches out a big hole 
for itself, strips off all its feathers, and lives m 
the forest as a doseri. In answer to a question 
about its appearance, the natives replied, He 
change, nobody go look him” [no one has seen 
its transformation]. In front of its cave m t e 
deep forest may be seen the bones of animals it 
has killed. Only old people carrying guns are 
pass this place; all others who venture near 
are killed. This eagle is the only dosen that 
does its evil acts away from the water. 

Elephant Tusks. In the middle reach^ of 
the Cavally River lie elephant tusks which have 
become doseri. When a canoe passes their way, 
they stick up and punch a hole in it, smkmg 
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(Half- 


it, and drowning the passengers. 

Grebo.) , • u 

In Palepo also we heard of these tusks in the 
river and were told that “if a person falls into 
the water in that place, they come up and stoke 
him on the nose, stunning and drowning him. 

We have seen blood from the nose on people 
drowned in this way.” 

The Bad Thing o£ the Cavally. A bad 
tliinp r once lived in the forest along the Cavally 
near what is now Georgetown. Whenever a 
canoe was seen coming around the bend in the 
river near there, this monster slid into the 
water, swam out, and swallowed the canoe and 

all in it. 1 j u - 

Becoming weary of this, people of that re- 
gion one day heated a lot of large stones, then 
loaded them, together with sheep and goats, 
into a sizable canoe, and paddled downstream. 
Nearing the place where the bad thing 1 
his “devil’s work,” they got out, swam ashore, 
and let the canoe drift on. , u 

As it came to his haunts, the goats and sheep 
began bleating in terror. “Bad thing” came 
out and, as usual, swallowed the canoe and its 
contents. The heated stones burned his stom- 
ach so, that to this day he has never again swal- 
lowed a canoe. But he stills haunts the shore 
near there, and kills any person who cuts a tree 
in that “bush.” All who pass through it must 
keep caUing out, so that this “bad thing can 
mi If a man should meet it, he would die. 

A Human Being as a Doseri. There was 
once a man who always quarreled and fought 
with one of his fellow tribesmen. One day 
he met his enemy in the forest, seized hm, 
bound him fast in a hammock, and earned him 
to a near-by stream to drown him. The pris- 
oner, having vainly begged for his life, swore 
eternal vengeance, not only on his slayer, bu 
also on his whole family and his d^cendants. 
Since then, whenever a descendant of this mur- 
derer comes to that part of the stream where 
the murder was committed, his canoe sinks ^dd 
he drowns. To this day, the clan avoids that 
crossing or, if they use it, they remain per- 
fectly silent while passing. Thus, the vict^ 
has become a doseri for the descendants of his 
murderer. His own kinsmen and descendant 
can still speak with him. They go to the part 
of the stream where the drowning is said to 
have taken place, call to him, and lament, and 
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remind him that they are “family people.’' Im- 
mediately the water becomes agitated, a shrub 
with leaves on it appears, sways with the move- 
ment of the water a few times, and then dis- 
appears. 

The Yldokolo. The Tie speak of the yido- 
kolOr Z dragon-monster, long, like a python, 
but thicker. Its body is covered with big red 
and black spots. It is found only in the Dugbwi 
River. Its head and tail are visible only to the 
krapny o^ who are people with the power to see 
spirits and monsters. Sometimes others see 
parts of its body, but at the price of insanity or 
possibly death. 

The townspeople sometimes take a small oil- 
palm frond and a white fowl to a krajenyo for 
him to give to th.t yidokolo as a peace offering, 
so that they may be spared and not be caught 
and eaten by it. 

The Gh, The gk has a face like the mask 
worn by the leader of the Gk Association, but 
it has no body. Whereas the yidokolo kills and 
eats people, the gk is content with merely kill- 
ing them. To avoid this possibility, the towns- 
people sometimes make it an offering through 
the krajenyo similar to that made to the 
yidokolo. 

The Wolo keks. The Loma have a snaky 
monster which lives in the water, called the 
wolo keke. “The person who has this behind 
him [for his totem] can use it as one uses a log 
to walk upon in crossing a narrow stream. If 
the stream is wide, he can climb tht wolo keks 
and it will take him over. It is very useful in 
war, because the owner can go over a stream 
when pursued by an enemy. He will leave the 
wolo keke there. The enemy will step on it, 
it is a log. It will go down and drown 

The Water Baboon. The zta wolo, or water 
baboon, is another monster of the Gbundc and 
Loma. “It has long hair, and spears stick out 
of its breast. “When it catches a person, it 
takes him into its arms and forces these spears 
through him. Sounds of singing and dancing 
can sometimes be heard coming from the di- 
rection of waters where these monsters are.” 

This is evidently one form of the “fater cow” 
(the other being the hippopotamus) as this 
description, except for the spears, tallies with 
that given by other tribes for the manatee. It is 
strange that we heard nothing about this animal 


thinking 

him.” 


in the southeast, where the manatee is known 
in the large streams. It is probably too com- 
mon there to be regarded as a monster. 

The So tragi. " A monster of the Gbunde 
lives out in the deep forest, usually on high 
hills, where he lies in wait to catch and eat men, 
but he does not torment them in any way. He 
is very stout, not tall, and has a face resembling 
a chimpanzee’s, but be is not a chimpanzee. 
Neither is he the described under 

totems. Nor was he ever a person. “He is Just 
a ‘ bad thing.’ ” 

The Baho/o. There is a monstrous snake 
called that lives in trees, between which 

it ‘"weaves a strong web.” If anyone cuts this 
web, the babolo ]mn^s down and instantly kills 
that person by -striking him. 

The WumelegL The monster wumelegi is 
a spirit sometimes; at other times, “a thing like 
the ka nyenu Wumelegi is the leader of all bad 
spirits and things. It can eat all the spirits of 
the dead that humbug people and all witch 
people as well” (Gbunds.) 

The Nimgi. The ninegi have “one foot, 
one eye, two hands and ears, are about 8 or 9 
feet tall and very stout. They fear to enter a 
town, but may sometimes come near. They 
frighten people by shooting fire from the 
mouth, then seize, flog, kill, and eat them.” 
(Gbunde.) 

“At Pandamai, there was a big zo woman 
who had no kin to make the required offerings 
and funeral feasts for her after she had died. 
As no one else took this duty upon himself, 
she made herself into a Tzmegi, remained near 
the town, and punished the people by doing all 
the bad things for which the ninegi are noted.” 
(Loma.) The Half-Grebo know of a monster 
which resembles the ninegi, but instead of be- 
ing a separate and distinct being, it is a certain 
kind of bad witch person who has turned him- 
self into this monster. 

The Kupabu. The kupabu, a Sapa monster, 
lives in the “high bush” (deep forest) and at 
deserted town sites. ""This name is given them 
by witch persons who have the power of 
changing themselves into kupabu, so as to keep 
suspicion from falling upon themselves. 

“The kupabu is as big around as a palmoil 
cask. It has only one foot with ten toes, very 
long and hairy arms, two blind eyes in front 
and two good ones at the back of its big head. 
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“The kupabu comes, greets a person, then flogged by of the Dead. Soh 

• c Ofifl heats him.” ^rlv this year [1028, diers, camped behind the Hill, had then: camp 

soStime before our arrival in Sapa] the people fires blown out by kupa^ 
say a Government messenger was caught and of them were also caught and gg 

GNOMES OR GOBLINS 


In both Mano and Gio goblins are known as 
pe, meaning simply “thing.” In Gio they are 
also known as ps yo meaning bad thmg j^col- 
lectively they are called pevo (or po). They 
were d^cribed as “very smaU beings whose legs 
and arms almost grow out at the same place. 
They have the ability to make themselves very 
tall. A black magician who knows them and 
their medicine can sometimes turn into one of 

them. (Mano.) „ , 1. Tu 

“They appear as one walks along the path. 

When one sees them, they shake the bushes, 
and wave leafy twigs. One becomes so fright- 
ened that he has scarcely any strength left to 

ran away. . 

“These little things also appear in dreams, 
opening their mouths and letting fire stream 
out. Gradually they grow as tall as a house 
post. When one awakens, they disappear. 
Some zo people can see, catch, and kill 
by beating or hacking them with a cutlass. 

^ After talking about visible ghosts (departed 
spirits), a Mano man described another class 
of beings that may sometimes be seen. A small, 
“fine” person who is very strong sometimes 
walks about at night. He is not a witch and 
not a ghost. He can catch a big man by the 
arm and beat him. The man’s friends in tow 
think they hear him crying out for help. On 
going down the road they find him half con- 
scious, unable to talk. They take hina home, 
make some medicine for him, and revive hum 
He tells them how a small person with cold 
hands caught him and he became weak and 
unable to defend himself, or even to call out. 
What the friends heard was the gobhn mutat- 
ing his voice. / i -n 

There is a society of small boys (the Pe 
people) which meets at night. They blow the 
Lrn and cry, “We eat cassava.” Then they all 
gather and go along the road to the river, call- 
mg, “We make a fire.” On arriving at the river 
they meet this goblin. The one man who is zo 
for this society can catch and hold it in spite 
of its strength. The goblin cries out to terri y 


the zo. It shoots up as tall as a tree; it puts the 
whole moon on its head like a halo; it breaths 
out fire — all in an attempt to scare the zo and 
to get away. The zo holds on. Finally it comes 
down to its normal height, and says, “Who is 
this that holds me so?” „ 

The zo says, “It is 1 . What is your name? 

“I am your brother.” , t -ii 

“All right, if you are my brother, then I will 

kill you.” \ A 

“Oh, I am not your brother. I am so-ana- 

so,” calling some person’s name. 

“Why have you been doing so much mis- 
chief?” , ^ 

Then the zo demands that the goblin stop 
his mischief or, if he has been too bad, the zo 
demands retribution. The next day the person 
named by the goblin will surreptitiously kill a 
duck, or sometimes a goat, for the members of 
this society to eat. If someone questions him 
about the duck, he wiU deny any knowledge 

of it. , . r 

If the goblin has done something unforgiv- 
able, the zo will kill it. Within two or three 
days the person in whom the goblin resides will 
take sick and die. The blood of the goblin will 
be strewn all over the ground at the water s 
edge. People passing next day will know tha.t 
a gobhn was killed there. They will wash 
themselves, saying, “Who knows who will be 
the one to die?” Someone is sure to take sick 
immediately after and die in two or three days. 

(Mano.) , , , Au- 

In Gio pE or ps y a is said to be used by Abi 

as an assistant. Sometimes when Abi sees a per- 
son doing too much badness, he caUs out, re 
ya, go bring me that man. Why let him stop 

there any longer?” , „ , 

The Gbunde and Loma also tell of a super- 
natural being called bobo{n)gi, which is either 
identical with or similar to the pE. This, too, is 

smaU, but very powerful. 

“The bobogi sing very well. Whenever any- 
one hears them, the news is spread rapidly. 
Then all the townspeople who can get away go 
out into the jungle to hear them.” 


MEDICINE AND OCCULT PRACTICES 

THE HIDDEN FORCES 


aS far as his knowledge goes, the Liberian 
native explains events logically. To ex- 
plain those beyond his understanding he postu- 
lates, as we have seen, a host of invisible forces 
that he must in some way control if he is to 
have any security or success in this world. His 
methods for achieving this control may be 
startling and bizarre. Sometimes they are ar- 
rived at by vague dreams or the promptings of 
a hysterical imagination.^ But the native logic 
is what it is, and our task is to make it in some 
degree understandable. 

The multitude of spirits of living or once- 
living creatures are only a fraction of the hid- 
den forces that must be dealt with. To the 
tribesman everything that exists — inanimate 
objects, fluids, the very air — have as part and 
parcel of their substance an inherent force with 
power for good or evil. Some of these forces 
are good for one man and bad for another; or 
good under some circumstances and bad under 
others. All failure and misfortune are attrib- 
uted to harmful forces of one sort or another; 
good fortune to the support and co-operation 
of good ones. Nor is this all Not only do 
things have hidden power, but acts, gestures, 
the spoken word are capable of setting potent 
forces in motion. 

All of these forces are used for good or evil 
purposes, by human beings who have the 
knowledge and the power to manipulate or 
direct them; for good by the doctor who com- 
pounds good-luck medicines and the leech who 
seeks to cure disease; for evil by witches and 
black magicians. 

It is the function of ordeal to discover per- 
sons who are thus working harm, and of div- 
ination to determine what methods must be 
employed to overcome or evade harmful in- 
fluences and secure the assistance of helpful 
ones. Taboos are negative means to this end, 
the avoidance of what is harmful. Medicines 
are an active summoning of the hidden forces 
to one’s aid. 

^See p. 336. 


A native man is constantly faced with situa- 
tions which seem to him to require manipula- 
tion of the unseen forces. A person about to 
set out on a journey wants to know before- 
hand whether it will be worthwhile, whether 
it will result in success or failure, or possibly 
disaster, to himself. To learn this, and also 
whether the time is favorable for starting out, 
he resorts to divination, either using his own 
medicines and methods, or consulting a profes- 
sional. His medicines are well fed in advance, 
in order that their influence may be ‘‘right.” 
He may possess, or have made, a special jour- 
ney-luck medicine. One of these, in a ram’s 
horn container, the Loma call balai. It is made 
by a doctor. You wear it under the arm so 
that “you will be liked by people and they will 
give you whatever you ask of them.” The 
Mano and Gio man will take certain leaves, 
dry, and pulverize them, blow his breath upon 
the powder, and then touch the forehead and 
nose with it. In the north the wooden figur- 
ines,^ after being fed or having medicine stuffed 
up their nostrils, may also be taken along. It 
is especially necessary to take precautions 
against being bewitched while among strangers. 
If a rain or storm comes up as one is about to 
start out, that is an unfavorable omen and must 
be counteracted. Sometimes medicine is made 
to stop or turn the storm aside. 

A few instances of the supposed hidden 
power of things will perhaps make clearer the 
basis of this conception. The strophanthus vine 
contains a poison in all its substance. This 
poison, concentrated by boiling the seed, is 
used on the hunter’s arrows. This sort of hid- 
den power we can readily appreciate. Goat 
glands were implanted to increase human vir- 
ility even in America not very long ago. The 
native African has the same idea, only he eats 
the glands. It is an easy step to the native idea 
that a warrior may gain valor by eating the 
heart of a slain foe of great renown. A chief 
may carry a very dense stone in his pocket to 

®See p. 129. 
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make his opinion in council carry weight, par- 
ticularly if that stone were taken from the 
belly or a crocodile. To the native, shedding 
of blood — no matter how much or how little 
__is a very serious offense, because blood is 
the stuff of life itself. Therefore, blood is a 
ootent ingredient in a prescription or charm, 
whether for good or evil. Moreover, the spirit 
of the sacrificial animal is instructed to help the 
charm do its work, and so the spoken word 
becomes more powerful. The blood is rubbed 
on the materials, which collectively form the 
tangible portion of the charm, and the newly 
released spirit of the sacrificed animal departs 
on its mission with the words still ringing in its 
ears, linked by its own bloodshed to the in- 
herent powers of the substances composing the 
charm. The native practitioner then proceeds 
to eat the body of the sacrificed animal and so 
links himself to the task in hand. He goes one 
step further. He offers part of this food to the 
ancestral spirits to beg them to help the charm 

We have never seen all of these possible 
types of hidden power incorporated in a sin- 
gle prescription, but it is conceivably possible. 
The native has evolved special uses for special 
types of hidden power, so that aU are nM con- 
sidered necessary for any one purpose.^ Thera- 
peutic remedies are often combined with mag- 
ical elements and the whole given the patient 
to drink. Spoken exorcism and ritual acts often 
accompany treatment of the sick. Sacrifice and 
prayer to the ancestral spirits may accompany 
Ae making of a charm or fetish; it is often h«d 
to decide whether the prayer is directed to the 
ancestors, to the sacrificial animal, or to the 
newly made fetish itself. One thing is certam: 
after this fetish is complete, it becomes an en- 
tity in its own right, being “ahve and kep 
so by periodic sacrifices, and is considered able 


to answer prayers in its specific Une of duty. 

Of all fetishes described to us in detail, the 
“Head” of the snake society comes nearest to 
including all the types of hidden power. In its 
making are the following elements: 

1 . Part of a tree which even monkeys can- 
not climb. . , , 

2. Part of a tree covered with thorns, even 

to its leaves. . . • .1,.. 

3. Part of a parasite often mvisible in the 

top of a tree. r n 

4. Part of a tree used in treatment of cellu- 
litis or snake bite. r , 

5. Teeth of a python, the king of snakes. 

6. A knotted cotton string, symbol of 

wealth. • 1. j 

7. Hairs from a horse’s tail — which do not 

8^ A human calvarium, itself of the high- 
est magical qualities, to act as a container in 
which the other elements are combined in male 
and female portions. To this is added: 

o. A perfect ring to ward off witchcraft. 

10. A quartz crystal, the white heart of all 
medicine, taken from running water, symbol of 

Prayer to the spirits, sent through a 
sacrificed chicken while its blood runs into the 
other ingredients. 

12. Eating of the sacrificial meal by all pres- 

A box and mat to protect the newly 
made fetish from contamination and from the 
sight of the uninitiated. 

°i4. Subsequent sacrifice and prayer to the 
fetish itself for wealth, power, and protection 
from evil forces. 

15. Several taboos, the breakmg of which 
would offend or even “kill” the fetish. 

Of the various means of controllmg hidden 
powers we shall first consider taboos. 


TABOOS 


Disregarding the fine shades of meaning for 
the word, “taboo,” * we may consider it here 
in the native sense of something too sacred or 
dangerous to be used in the ordinary manner. 
The simplest definition of a West African 
taboo is “something forbidden.” 

‘na ve h [I] no eat [this] thing,), Loma; te, M^o 
and Gio; ntea, KpsUe; ma or -mwa, Sapa; ba or bnsa, 


Many taboos are clearly ex post facto at- 
tempts to explain the failure of normal proc- 
esses, or to explain away the human frailties 
for which mortals the world over are con- 
stantly seeking excuses. In magical and j^edical 
practice the practitioner frequently falls back 

Tig. In Sapa and Til a food taboo is bnvande. 
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on them to explain his failure: if a rite or a 
prescription does not work, some taboo must 
have been broken. To protect their reputations 
it has become the custom of professional doc- 
tors and leeches to include in their magical 
formulae and prescriptions some taboo that 
must be kept if results are to be expected. This, 
however, is an abuse, and before we consider 
such “practical” applications we should under- 
stand the basic idea. 

Every individual must observe personal ta- 
boos, and others that are his as a member of 
his family or clan. There are also taboos that 
apply to all members of a craft or a cult, or to 
all boys and girls in initiation schools, or all 
women. Still others must be observed by all 
persons about to engage upon certain impor- 
tant undertakings. 

Taboos may take many forms. It may be 
taboo to eat a certain food or kill a certain 
animal; to see some object or proceeding, even 
inadvertently; to do some particular thing un- 
der certain circumstances or at certain times. 
Whatever its nature, the taboo is something 
believed to be dangerous either to the person 
who possesses the taboo or to the community. 

Personal taboos may be acquired at birth or 
later, and they may be temporary or lifelong. 
Clan and family taboos are frequently very old, 
going back to some legendary crisis in the fam- 
ily history when the taboo creature or object 
was a help or a hindrance. 

Clan and Family Taboos. It is taboo for 
the clan living in the region of Tapi Town 
(Gio) to eat cola nuts. This was tabooed by 
the elders of the clan after their chief had 
choked to death on a cola nut. 

Members of another Gio clan cannot utter 
the exclamation, “Ah, ha!” This was once ut- 
tered by a leopard as he fastened his fangs in 
the chiefs throat and killed him! In the old 
days anyone who broke either of these taboos 
would have been killed on the spot, as having 
jeopardized the life of the current chief. 

A certain Sapa family cannot use or drink 
rain water, because their first ancestors came 
“down from the sky” during a rain. 

There is another Sapa family that cannot eat 
chimpanzee. When their first ancestors were 
building their town they went into the forest 


looking for leaves with which to thatch their 
shelters. A chimpanzee, seeing them, also gath- 
ered an armful of leaves and carried them 
toward the new town. From that time on the 
chimpanzee has been considered as belonging 
to this family. 

The forest buJffalo is taboo to the family of 
one of our interpreters of the Webo clan of 
Half-Grebo. They have a legend to the effect 
that an ancestor of theirs came to some water 
while out hunting for elephant. There he 
found three of the brass medicine rings {niatie^ 
fig. 75, m) ^ playing together in the water. A 
lizard on the bank ordered the niatie to take 
the man across. They asked him to wait and 
they would call a buffalo to do it. Buffalo came 
to the opposite bank and told him not to fear, 
that he would help him. Buffalo then came 
over, and the ancestor mounted his back. Be- 
fore starting, he invited the three niatie rings 
to accompany him, which invitation they at 
first refused, asking how they were to know 
that they would be cared for. 

“Come and see!” replied the man. “Every 
new moon we will cook you a fowl, and every 
third or fourth moon, a goat in addition.” 
After hearing this, they agreed. They also 
mounted Buffalo, who carried them all across. 
The three rings are still in the collection of that 
family’s medicine. 

Since that time, no one of that family can 
kill the forest buffalo, neither can they so much 
as raise a stick or a machete against one. Any 
individual doing so would be instantly killed 
because he had raised his hand (brought war) 
against the tribe of Buffalo. Also, if any mem- 
ber of that family were to eat buffalo meat, he 
would surely die unless he first “stood on a 
lizard.” This need not actually be done; merely 
saying, “Buffalo, buffalo, I stand on a lizard 
and am going to eat some of you,” will suffice. 

And this is exactly what our interpreter did 
when, after passing through the Sapa country, 
we reached the first Tie town and there found 
the larger part of a recently killed buffalo ex- 
posed for sale. Thus, he was not harmed by 
the inordinate quantity he ate in company with 
all our men. 

We probably would never have heard of all 
this had not the news been brought to our in- 


*See below pp. 362 ff. 
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terpreter, while we were in that region, that a 
brother of his had recently been killed by a 
buffalo. This brother and his wife were out 
working in their rice farm. Hearing a noise, 
the brother told his wife that he thought it 
was being made by wild hogs eating their rice. 

On looking closer, he saw not pigs, but buffalo. 
Contrary to the family taboo, he took his 
machete, picked up a stick, and shook it at the 
animals, shouting the while, to scare them off. 

According to the person who brought the 
news, who took oath before us that it was true, 
when the buffalo heard and saw this they 
looked at one another and at the brother and 
asked him: “What? You bring war against us? 
Why you no clap you’ hand so we go ’way?” 
Had he clapped his hands, the buffalo would 
have gone, the interpreter declared. But since 
the brother had broken his taboo they became 
“vex’ plenty” and killed him. 

After the interpreter had finished telling the 
above story our Gizi messenger told us that 
snakes were taboo for his family, which lived 
in the extreme northern comer of Liberia. 
No snake can harm them. The legendary ori- 
gin of this taboo was as follows: 

Once when the family’s ancestor was out 
hunting he came upon an antelope and was 
about to kill it when he saw a big man-python 
following it and a second, a woman-python, 
following after the first. They were man and 
wife. The hunter decided not to kill the an- 
telope but to follow the pythons and possibly 
kill all three animals. The man-snake caught 
up with and killed the antelope. Then an argu- 
ment ensued between the two pythons as to 
which one was to eat the antelope. Both were 
very hungry. As they could come to no agree- 
ment the male began swallowing the head of 
the antelope while the female began swallow- 
ing its hinder part. 

When they got to where their mouths met, 
and neither could swallow any more nor kt go 
of what he had swallowed, they asked: “Now 
what? Unless someone comes and cuts the 
animal, we die!” 

The ancestor came up closer to see this 
strange thing, and they appealed to him. He 
refused, saying that they were both so hungry 
they would eat him, too. In their extremity 
they promised to make known to him all their 
snake secrets for obtammg wealth, making 


medicine, curing snake bites — in short, every- 
thing snakes know. He then agreed and cut the 
antelope, saving the pythons’ lives. They kept 
their agreement and told him everything. Since 
then snakes are taboo for that family, whose, 
members know snake medicines and their 
secrets. 

There is a clan to whom it is taboo to eat 
leopard meat because their founder was saved 
by a leopard. WhUe he was fleeing from the 
enemy in war he took refuge in a cave where 
there were two leopard cubs. The mother 
leopard, returning later, accepted him as a 
member of the family, and he quenched his 
thirst with her milk. Therefore, his descend- 
ants can never eat leopard meat. 

Some family taboos are of more recent ori- 
gin. Women of the Sawo family (Sapa) do 
not eat snake. Once when one of their women 
went out to the farm she put her baby in the 
shelter while she was hoeing and weeding. She 
heard the baby cry but did not go to it at once. 
When she finally did, she found that a snake 
had put its tail in the baby’s mouth. She cried 
out, and the snake slowly withdrew its tad and 
crept away. Because the snake did not kill the 
child, snake is taboo for the family. _ 

The following list will give some idea of the 
variety of the taboos. Since our interpreters 
could not grasp the difference between family 
and flan, we are unable to make a distinction 
here, except for the Mano and Gio. 

Gbunds Clan and Family Taboos 
Boigi and Bonde: wild hog 
Gbomai: fowl 

Gwo wo giti: dog, bombax tree 
Kwaiwogi: leopard 
Nike: domestic cattle 

Nyamai and Solopogi: small, seed-eating 
birds called solo that live in the towns in 

flocks , 

Wubumai: one section, the leopard; another 
section, the dog 
Yelima: domestic cattle 
Zemaligiti: dog, palm oil, palm wine, sitting 
on a stool or chair 
Mano Clan Taboos 

Bei (Bing) : goat, chimpanzee, monitor lizard 
{Varanus nilotictis), “red deer” (the ante- 
lope, eddoes (CoZo- 

casia antiquorum and Xanthosoma viola- 
ceum?) 
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Ga: the above-named tubers, lizard, a species 
of millet called gbwei boi, wild hog, dog 
Yamei: monitor lizard, ‘'red deer,” chimpan- 
zee, goat 

Kei: fowl, except for sacrifice 

Gio Clan Taboos 
Gbea: dog^ 

Kwila: goat, snake 
Bapli, Do, Mao: dog 
Bio: snake 

Bo: giant rat {Cricetomys giambianus) 

Gopli: sheep 
Sa: dog, tortoise 

Sapa Clan and Family Taboos 
Baibo: beans 

Balenyu: ornaments of any kind 

Sanyo: cola nuts, palm wine 

Blabo: elephant 

Baleyu: dog 

Bowo: leopard 

Flebo: dog, chimpanzee 

Jablo: dog, forest buffalo 

Kalako: bola (a mushroom), “red deer” 

Keako: dog, otter 

Nemabo: dog, bones of any animal, rice birds 
Nyenabo: “the antelope with black lines on 
its back” {Cephalophus dorsalis) 

Nyemao; fowl, yam 
Sawo: snake 

Senyu: fish, “red deer,” buffalo, chimpanzee 
Tayopa: black forest anttlopc (Cephalo- 
phus niger sLnd another antelope called koDs 
(not identified by us) 

Tie Clan and Family Taboos 
Meso Division 
Beibo: ant-eater 

Dhrowo and Zibo: forest buffalo 
Senunu: fish 
Tolobo: leopard 
Zawo: snake 

Zida: dog, forest buffalo, hyrax, chimpanzee 
Menye Division 

Baibo: chimpanzee, polo (a small tree of the 
family Euphorbiaceae, perhaps Alchomea 
cordijolia). (The first Baibo ancestor is 
said to have mixed the juice of the leaves 
with pepper in some water and blown it 
in his infant’s nose, causing its death. 

® Formerly the Gbea might not eat cola nuts. When 
the Government got control over this clan the officers 
forced clan members coming up for trial to eat cola 


Other clans smear this . mixture on clay 
pots to blacken them.) 

Baibo: python, hyrax. (The latter is taboo 
because these men are members of the Gle 
cult, who have a call like that of the 
hyrax.) 

Beibo: ant-eater 

Gabo: wild hog, forest buffalo, crab, fish, 
goat 

G(r)idabei: wild hog. “The first woman 
ancestor gave birth to a hog. Now, when 
a pregnant wild sow is about to cast her 
litter, she comes to the Gridabei country.” 

Gweibo: chimpanzee 

Nenao: domestic cattle 

Niyala: antelope called dn (unidentified by 
us), because “the first Niyala woman gave 
birth to such an antelope; they are our 
brothers.” 

Seu: forest buffalo, chimpanzee, fish. “The 
first Seu woman gave birth to a catfish, 
which is the head of all fish.” 

Somo: wild hog, an antelope called “gazelle” 
by our interpreter. “Since we have made 
this antelope taboo, we have borne many 
children.” 

Tabeimu: leopard 

Ziamu: the “gazelle,” above mentioned. 

Personal Taboos. Personal taboos may be 
permanent or they may be temporary, as when 
given in conjunction with a medicine or a rem- 
edy to cure illness. Thus a Gio man we knew 
was forbidden to eat cassava for one “moon” 
only. Those of a permanent nature may be 
determined prenatally, at birth, or any time 
thereafter. In Mano and Gio we heard of a 
number of instances in which the pregnant 
mother had been told that her child-to-be must 
never eat bananas, or some other food. One 
mother was told that her child was not to go to 
a certain stream to fish, if it turned out to be a 
girl; if a boy, he was to avoid a certain part of 
the forest. We were told that a Gio child who 
was present in the palaver house while we were 
writing our notes had been given the taboo 
immediately after birth never to eat a wild fruit 
called bus. One of our Sapa carriers had been 
given the taboo never to see or cross the 
Dugbwi River; so when we reached the first 

nuts as a mark of courtesy. Since that time this taboo 
has not been strictly enforced. 
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'^he gSfefa^Lice seems .0 be for children Ify *8"-' »” l 

. f-Ue.?:.- fathers’ taboos, but they may east it is said that a woman y 7 . 


l uc yciit.xa.x we 

to inherit their fathers’ taboos, but they may 
take their mothers’ besides. These must be 
kept for life. There is no way out of them. 

Other permanent personal taboos may come 
later in life as the result of illness, zn unusual 
event, or accession to office. A Gio man we 
met had been told by his leech during an ill- 
ness that he must never again eat rats, while an- 
other sick man had been told never again to eat 


tiiy asdiiioL uiJLc ajLiv./1-j.AVj. — - — 

east it is said that a woman may not marry a 
man who has the same taboo as she, for she is 
his sister. 

Widespread Public Taboos. Taboos that 
affect the public may concern matters from 
polite conduct, or etiquette, to those of high 
religious significance. 

It is taboo to touch any medicine except 

one’s own, or to disturb anything on a grave, 
^i_f hv someone 


r sick man had been told never again to eat one’s own, or to disturo anymmg uu ^ , 

When someone is very sick and suddenly be- during the process of 

gins to recover after eating a certain food, that tion the dye in the pot, ^ J ^ 

food becomes his taboo. He may never eat it of a remedy until the patient has ^een • 

not SS, for the tteetment of snbteqnent Ir is « least theoredcally “boo to modd Ae 

■Li. It has saved his life once; it is taboj to Sf™ « “ ?i“L. oy 


illness, ir nas savtu .a..—, ... 

Since taboos are inherited sometimes from both 
parents, one person may have many taboos — 
sometimes even seriously complicating his food 

problem. . 

A famous midwife, a zo woman of the town 
of Dogomai, was given two personal taboos 
bv a “spirit” in a dream. One of these was that 
/ .L u..™ .,/v»v>;nrp Knt- raffia midribs in her 


numan ngurc ui lu uiaw |a .. — ~ “ 

Also theoretically, it is taboo to lie, steal, or 

It is taboo for anyone, including a black- 
smith, to buy or sell the yini « or kpumv,0T for 
anyone to stand behind a blacksmith or a 
weaver while he is working, or to watch smel- 
ters at their task. Such prohibitions m connec- 
-ni'tiro'irc inflicatc thsit it is, or 


bv a ‘Spirit” in a dream. One of these was that ters at their task bucn 

Zp mnsf bum nothing but raffia midribs in her tion with a craft always mdicate that i , 

house- the other, that^she must never again eat at least has been in the past, associated wi 
rice Whenever she was given any cooked or religious practices. _ 

^^A^Mano woman must adopt her husband’s erties, and the houses in which they are kept, 

even a twig from certain sacred areas, to tisn 
in sacred waters, or enter sacred towns. 

Many other examples of such taboos are to 


jrAiLt-l OJliV./ ^ 

free to drop her husband’s taboos. 

In some regions there are times when a man 
must keep his wife’s taboos (when she is preg- 

AmonHersons having the same taboo there Sex Taboos. Among the most important 


^ See pp. 304 ff . 


^See p. 274. 


See p. 143. 
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the daytime. (Violation of this taboo is be- 
lieved to result in crop failure or epidemic dis- 
ease.) It is also taboo for persons about to en- 
gage in certain important undertakings, such as 
war or big game hunting; and for certain crafts- 
men, notably smiths, and iron smelters, before 
beginning important work. A more recent 
taboo of the same kind, among the Bassa, pro- 
hibits a man from having anything to do with 
a woman the night before cutting down a tree 
to be sawed into boards. If he does the tree 
will surely split, making it of little value for 
boards. 

A number of things are taboo to women be- 
cause of their sex. They may not enter a black- 
smith’s shop. They may not use for firewood a 
certain hardwood called kmakim ytdt {Hyme- 
nostegia lyrata)^ used by the blacksmith for 
charcoal when he forges important tools. 
(Mano.) If a smith spoils a piece of iron, 
women are held somehow to blame. Such ta- 
boos arise from the idea that woman is a. con- 
taminating influence. If a woman accidentally 
sees a %o^s small personal mask it is thought that 
dire calamity will visit the whole community. 
In the old days she was killed. 

In some sections a woman who allows her- 
self to give birth to a child before she has been 
‘‘cut,” sins against all women, threatening their 
fertility. A mother may not have intercourse 
with any man until her infant can walk, or at 
least creep; if she does the child will never 
walk. 

Intercourse is prohibited to all young men 
and women during their terms in the Bush 
schools, and was formerly punished with death. 
In fact, a boy paid with his life for even look- 
ing at a woman during this period. 

In all the north the eating of eggs (“unless 
there is a chicken inside”) ^ is forMdden to all 
girls and women until they have passed the 
child-bearing stage; and to boys and men (ex- 
cept in Gio) until they are no longer able to 
procreate. In Gio “real men” may eat eggs of 
any sort. 

All kinds of calamity are supposed to result 
from broken sex taboos, but especially crop 
failures, sterility, and misfortunes related to 
child-bearing. If a woman’s labor is difficult, 
if she has no milk, if her baby dies, or is sick, 

®See pp. 69 and 209. 


or cries a great deal, she must have broken some 
taboo. Failure of a patient to respond to treat- 
ment is often blamed on the breaking of spe- 
cific sex taboos prescribed during illness. Lep- 
rosy, insanity, and elephantiasis are often at- 
tributed to broken taboos of the Poro and 
Sande — not sexual, yet closely linked with 
sex. 

Sex taboos must be observed by all mature 
individuals so long as they are considered able 
to have children. A man who becomes senile 
or a woman who has passed the menopause is 
spoken of as no longer having sex. Formerly 
these old people were distinguished by a square 
pad of cloth that they wore on their heads. 

The old cult mother (Wai) in the Poro is 
thought of as sexless, as is the old man who has 
a parallel function in the Sande. 

Community Taboos. Here and there we 
learned of taboos for whole communities. In 
most sections of Half-Grebo it is taboo to bring 
a chimpanzee into town,^^ a Kelepo chief in- 
formed us. If one is killed it must be cooked 
and eaten outside of town. If it were brought 
inside all the medicine would spoil and become 
powerless to help anyone, crops would fail, and 
people would die. This is because the chimpan- 
zee’s cries resemble those of people mourning 
for their dead, especially those of children 
when a parent dies. 

The town of Gbaishelo in the Mano country 
was built a little off the road to avoid con- 
tamination by goats passing through, because 
goats were the brothers of the townspeople. 
Then an old man dreamed that it would be a 
good thing to let the goats come into town and 
really treat them like brothers. The people 
thought this a good idea, and goats became a 
favorite investment. They were kept in the 
house. They were never eaten. When they 
died they were carried out of town and buried 
like human beings. If a man of this town took 
a wife from a town where goats were eaten, 
she would have to refrain from eating goat so 
long as she was likely to have children. When 
her child-bearing period was ended she would 
be allowed to eat goat meat again, provided no 
one saw her do it. She must kill the goat out- 
side of town and wrap it up to take it into her 
house. 

^®See below, p. 355, footnote 16. 



In Gio only the %o people may eat of the 
neck of the forest buffalo. If anyone else eats 
of it, not only he, but all his family, will die 
and their quarter of the town be entirely 
broken up. Boys and men of this “^^e may 
never eat the vine kambo, which has an edible 


root. 

Professional Taboos. Though we know 
little about them, there are doubtless a number 
of taboos that apply to all practitioners of cer- 
tain professions. In Sapa we heard of two that 
must be observed by the bmwe3 after he takes 


office. He cannot eat the flesh of the 
tailed porcupine or the giant rat, because both 
go into a hole like Ku the oracle-spirit that the 
bauws3 consults. The forest buffalo is _ also 
forbidden to him, because a buffalo skin is 
hung up to screen off his medicine place. 

In Gbunde “zo people,” from the time they 
come into office, cannot eat crabs, that is a 
“law” of their medicine. In company with 
other zo’s they may eat fowls, birds, eggs, and 
white cola nuts, but never with any person not 
a zo. 


TOTEMS 


A totem is taboo to its possessor, but it is 
more than a taboo. As explained to us by the 
natives the difference between a taboo and a 
totem is this: The taboo-thing is usually some- 
thing venerated and held sacred because at some 
time it has helped an ancestor or ancestors, near 
or remote, and has helped or will help the indi- 
vidual at some time. The totem is a pmely per- 
sonal thing that helps the individual only so 
long as he “has” it and keeps its laws. It is al- 
ways “behind” a person; therefore he and it 
are inseparable. No matter where he goes or 
what he does, it is there to help and warn him 
_ or punish him if he breaks any of its laws. 

Practically anything may be used as a totem, 
provided it has the essential quahty of an abil- 
ity to help. The Loma say that they do not use 
as many things as their neighbors the Kpells. 
The animals most frequently mentioned as 
totems were the leopard, the snake, and the 
elephant. There were also animals that had be- 
come demons, including some of the water 
people” — the crocodile, hippopotamus, mana- 
tee and others. Monsters such as the ka nyent 
and ninegi were also mentioned. The favorite 
plants seemed to be the banana and plantain, 
5ie oil and raffia palms, the cola tree, cassava 


bush, the yam, and the pepper plant. Rocks, 
water, various utensils, even the wind, were in 
the list of inanimate things. One ]\feno chief is 
supposed to have ships as totems. These xome 
and go secretly. (This particular man is one 
who has learned to read and write.) 

From a native we heard the following story; 
“One night I caught a gecko [a nocturnal 
lizard-like creature, Hemidactylus sp.J and 
brought it into the house. The boys were 
much alarmed; they said it was a bad thing 
and would not touch it. On being questioned, 
they explained that this little animal would 
come to a big person and offer to make an 
alliance with him [become his totem], that it 
was in reality one of the ‘fine little people 
apparently comparable to our fairies or pixies. 
The gecko would offer to make the person 
rich, provided the person agreed to carry out 
his end of the bargain. It would come to him 
at night only, when no one else was present 
An individual’s totem may somenmes be 
known by the qualities it imparts. “If you see 
a person who is a very swift runner, _ that per- 
son is sure to have a leopard behind him. 
(Loma.) “If you have a leopard behind you, 
it can help you to run fast whenever you need 


totem is called phgs pulu in Gbunde 
to come down; pw/w, the back [of I 

“the thing behind one s back. ) Th x on 

chief are called pkge pulu, because they foUow on 

behind him.” (Loma.) . con- 

Another term (Loma) is ka 
fused with ka nyem, below, p. 354- 
rhinv a seen thing, because one takes as his totem only 
SSi^rhe Seen in a vision.) nya^ g^^J^ 
the ‘thing one sees [and has] in the i f 
pulu is ‘the thing one sees [and has] behind the ba 


[as Helper]. One may use either expression when t^k- 
Lg about a totem. Or one merely says, ka n^m or 
n/let pulu.” (Paramount chief s relatives, Loma.) 

^ In Mano totem is hk and m Gio, bv>3k. It k Ae 
meat [animal] or thing ‘behind’ me. (Mano.) It k 
the thing that is ‘behmd’ one to help him as a fnend 

would.” (Gio and Half -Grebo.) wh 

In Sapa and Tig it is kwoh-p-ds {kaaoh), the bush 
or forest; p, to see; ds, thing; the thmg seen out in die 
forest -which will be “behind” one to help him- 
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to. There was a Gio man in prison at Tapi 
Town, He had a chain fastened to his neck. 
One day he ran away. Though all at the Gov- 
ernment post pursued him, it was useless. From 
that day to this, he has never again been seen. 
He is in hiding somewhere in another district. 
When he escaped in this manner, it was known 
at once that he 'had’ a leopard, so no one has 
ever gone to locate him and bring him back. 
There is no use even trying. If you see a 
woman whose skin shines beautifully you 
know that she has behind her the nue^ the 
water-cow [manatee]. Its skin always shines, 
and it can help women to keep their skin 
fine.” (Gio.) 

'The Gizima section of the Loma is re- 
nowned everywhere for its hard workers. 
Many of them have the machete as the thing 
behind them. You can tell those who have it 
by the way they work. 

“When you see a woman who has a fair 
number of children, you may feel reasonably 
certain that she has the banana or plantain tree 
for her totem. These help women to get plenty 
children. 

“Those who have pepper [capsicum] for 
their totem will often be found growing 
wealthy.” (Loma.) 

“If you see a man holding a certain thing in 
his hand and the dust flying not far from him, 
he has ninegi for his pkg€ pulu. He has told 
them to dance before him. The ninegi bring 
him goods during the night, or they will per- 
form tasks. When he speaks to them, one hears 
their answers, although they remain invisible.” 
(Gbunde.) Our interpreter confided to us 
later that a Gbunde man living among the 
Kpelle was reported to have these “people” 
for his totem.^® 

Certain kinds of totems, especially the leop- 
ard, snake, ka nyeni, and elephant can be sent 
by a man to get rid of anyone for whom he 
has a dislike. “If a person has an enemy, his 
hwoh-ji-de will go and kill that person for him 
whenever he wishes it.” (Tie.) 

^See below. 

“After hearing this, and talking about ninegi with 
our interpreter, our Cameroun “boy” remarked: “That 
is a thing such as the Mebeya tribe claim to have. A 
Mebeya man ‘gets’ them for his helpers. He has a 
number of friends in the secret with him. They hide 
themselves, work at night, and next morning the one 


Elephants, leopards, antelope, “bush hogs,” 
and other such totems can help a person who is 
a hunter to get game. His bwjle goes out ahead 
of him and finds one or more of its friends 
(animals like itself), and leads them to him so 
that he may kill them. But he must not kill the 
leader! To do so is to kill oneself. 

Once a person has accepted an object as his 
totem, he must keep all its “laws.” If not, pun- 
ishment is certain. “If you do something to 
offend it, your plege pulu can come at night 
and beat you so that you will fall down sense- 
less. Friends will find you and take you neai 
your plege pulu, if this is at all possible. [They 
are not supposed to know what it is.] You will 
beg it not to be angry any longer and to for- 
give you for having offended it. You make 
an offering of a fowl to it.” (Loma.) 

One “law” everywhere is that one must 
never eat one’s totem. “Your totem is yourself. 
If you eat it, you eat yourself.” (Loma and 
Tig.) “But if you do so unknowingly, you 
may tell it what you have done and make an 
offering. Your totem may accept this and 
merely punish you with a bad sickness. Or it 
may refuse and make you sicken and die.” 
(Tie.) 

Theoretically, a father’s totem is taken by his 
son and a mother’s by her daughter. But, as we 
understand the matter, this can only be done 
through suggestion. A person may seek sug- 
gestions from a household or family member, 
but one never asks directly. 

“The bwole is a personal matter. Whatever 
the individual chooses, he may take. A father 
may, but need not, help his son choose a totem. 
If he sees his boy has good sense and is worthy, 
he may suggest that the son take a certain thing, 
which is generally that of the parent. Or when 
he is about to die, he may tell what it is he has 
had behind him all his days as his helper, and 
suggest the boy take the same. The son may 
refuse. No one knows the bwole of another 
person.” (Mano elders at Zuluyi.) 

“A son may take his father’s, a daughter her 
mother’s bwole, if they have seen it in a vision 

who is supposed to have supernatural helpers leads 
people out to show what his ‘people’ did for him while 
he was asleep. Sometimes he has them bring a lot of 
cooked food to a certain place, or a lot of goods, to 
show people.” (The Mebeya are a tribe in the Cam- 
eroun related to the Ngumba.) 
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' and it has been revealed to them that it is be- 
i hind the parent. But they must keep the vision 
secret.” (Gio.) 

: “No person can take another’s pkg€ pulu^ 

unless secretly.” (Loma.) 

The snake, the ka nyeni^ and sometimes the 
; leopard seem usually to be acquired through 
the mediation of a person who has one. (Loma 
informant.) (These will be dealt with further 
on.) 

One essential of having a “thing behind one 
as one’s helper” is absolute secrecy as to what 
it is. “If asked what it is, a person will gener- 
ally make an evasive answer, or will say, T was 
thinking about the possibility of taking such 
and such a thing,’ Everyone knows this is not 
so.” (Gbunde.) 

“If you tell anyone what your pkgs pulu is, 
it can’t help you any more. Its powers are 
gone.” (Loma.) 

“If you speak the name of your bwoh^ or 
tell anyone what it is you have, you spoil it for 
helping you. If a parent should say to a child, 
‘Take this, which is my it would spoil 

it for the parent. If anyone even dreams of the 
thing that is your bwok and tells you of the 
dream, though he does not know it is of your 
b^ook he has dreamed, it is spoiled for helping 
you.” (Mano.) 

How this dreaming about another’s totem 
can spoil it, was told us by the Gio. “We had 
a good warrior here at Tapi Town. He was 
j proof against gunfire. When we fought the 
Melika people [Government] he walked about 
and the shots of the soldiers never affected him. 
Then one day a woman noised it about that 
she had seen his bwok in a vision. It was water 
he had chosen. Next time he showed himself 
and was shot at, he was killed.” 

“If those who have a knjoolo-p-de tell another 
person, it will run away and often kill them.” 
(Tie.) 

Of all the totems, we most frequently heard 
about the snake, which may also be “kept as 
the Snake people keep them” — as sacrificial 
animals. They seem to have a desire to become 
people’s helpers, as they frequently try to get 
people to “take” them. “If one comes into a 
house, it is kept and fed by the owner of the 
house, who will then have it behind him as a 
helper.” (Sapa.) The mother of a school boy 
we met there, had one, a small python, “which 
ate up all the hens’ eggs, so there was no 



prospect of getting any more chickens.” 

“If a snake wants to be your totem, it may 
meet you on the path as you are going some- 
where and tell you so. If you accept, you make 
an agreement with it. If not, it may keep on 
following and “humbugging” you until you 
do agree.” (Loma.) 

“A snake that wants to be a man’s totem 
often comes to him in the shape of a woman of 
pleasing appearance so that it cannot be known 
for what it is. It says, ‘I like you very much.’ 
If the other party agrees to like it also, it then 
asks what the man wHl give it to remain with 
him as his helper, stand behind him to make 
him rich and powerful. He may promise a 
bullock or some other thing. If the snake is 
satisfied, it will reveal itself. From then on, it 
will be behind him.” (Gbunde.) It seems that 
such a person will either get a snake himself 
or get one with the help of the Snake people. 
This is carefully kept and fed. 

With the help of his snake totem, a person 
can get rid of anyone he chooses, or he can 
accumulate riches and become powerful. The 
commander of the garrison at Zigida knew men 
who, he felt certain, had such a reptile as totem. 
“The man who has one carries a small piece of 
cord twisted into the shape of a snake; a bit of 
wood, carved to represent its head, is fastened 
to one end of this cord. When he throws it 
on the ground, it becomes a snake and will do 
as he bids it. Those Mano and Gio who have 
the snake as totem can also do this. When a 
person’s name is called before the snake that 
person dies a lingering death as the snake 
slowly ‘eats’ him away inside. Sometimes a 
person named and given to the snake in this 
way suddenly cries out that a snake has ‘got’ 
him. He can feel it.” (Loma.) 

“Snake totems are especially fond of infants. 
If you see one whose skin is flabby, that remains 
weak, that has ‘no bones’ you know it has been 
given to someone’s snake totem. Jealous 
[childless] women often choose the snake for 
their totem because they like to kill other 
women’s infants. Now there is our old Chief 
Tapi. His wives lost many infants. He was the 
big friend of a woman who was suspected of 
having a snake totem to which she was ‘giving’ 
these infants. The diviner found this out and 
revealed the fact. But Tapi refused to bring 
her to trial because of their friendship. He pre- 
ferred to lose his children. But when people 
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say, as they did to Tapi, ‘Get the diviner to 
find out who has given this person to his 
totem’; and the chief says, ‘No, let it be, Abi 
[God] has called that person’; then we all 
know that the chief either gave the person the 
totem which did the killing, or that the sus- 
pected person and he have the same totem and 
he does not dare to let the trial take place.” 
(Gio elders at Tapi Town.) 

As totem, the snake is the most difficult to 
please. It begins by being satisfied with animals 
sacrificed to it, then demands human beings 
with increasing frequency. For a time it will 
be satisfied with any person given to it. Then 
it demands specific persons, then relatives, es- 
pecially those nearest and dearest to the owner. 

When the individual finally says, “I have 
given you all I can,” the snake totem will say, 
“If you have no more, then I must take you.” 
So the owner at last becomes the victim and is 
killed by his own snake totem. 

While we were at Beleycla, in Belle country, 
we saw the wife of a man who had supposedly 
been killed by his snake totem. The young 
man had been working on the Firestone Plan- 
tation near Monrovia. He had promised the 
snake his own mother but had repeatedly put 
the snake off. This vexed the snake, which 
then turned upon the young man and began 
“eating” him. As he felt himself being eaten, 
he asked permission to leave his work and go 
home. Since he was unable to bring him- 
self to give up his mother as promised, the 
snake finished “eating” him. Those who were 
digging his grave told us about it. 

There seem, however, to be ways of escap- 
ing this fate. The animal totem may be sent 
to Monrovia, for example, to bring a bag of 
salt, with the promise that the person demanded 
will be given to it as soon as the salt is deliv- 
ered. The animal goes in good faith, but is 
unable to return with the salt, because it must 
make its journey through the water of the 
rivers. The salt is dissolved in the water and 
as the animal dares not come back empty- 
handed the chief is permanently rid of the bad 
alliance. (Mano.) 

The Gio claim to have a medicine to prevent 
totems that are “bad things living in the water” 
from catching or “eating” human beings, pro- 


vided one can get and apply the medicine in 
time. 

Another totem frequently mentioned in 
Gbunde and Loma is the ka ny ent. This is, ac- 
cording to Gbunde informants, “a frightfully 
ugly monster, in shape like a huge chimpanzee. 
It lives in the big rocks out in the forest. Some- 
times it goes into the water. It has even been 
seen in towns.” 

“It lives in the forest and is like the thing that 
the Kfzllz czll kasheng'' (Loma.) Wester- 
mann^^ writes of a monster that the Kpelle 
call kassng, S8ng keU^ or seng polo^ ht calls 
it “ waldteufel,'^ [bush devil] “but not to be 
confused with the Poro leader.” 

The ka nyent appears only to “fine” men or 
women. “When it comes and says to a person, 
‘I will be behind you to help and to make you 
rich,’ you must take it. If not, that very night 
you will die. After you have agreed to the 
bargain, it will show itself in its true shape. 
Then it exerts itself in your behalf, influencing 
others to give or share what they have, causing 
crops to grow, or what not. It is especially 
helpful in showing a person what leaves to use 
in making poisons to kill others and get their 
possessions.” (Gbunde.) 

Ka nyent, like the snake, must be “fed” the 
thing it desires or it will eat its owner. Some- 
times it prefers human beings. If it wants a 
fowl, this is killed and its blood allowed to run 
into the water near the town water supply. 
Sometimes it wants to eat utensils. These are 
put into the water. If one has a ka nyent as 
totem and tells of it he will become insane that 
very night. 

The Gio make a small offering of rice to a 
totem that is not “strong.” If it is a “strong 
thing” that needs proper feeding (snakes ex- 
cepted) it is generally content with a sheep, 
goat, or bullock. Any strong totem animal 
may demand a human being about once in two 
years. Human beings are “fed” to it by nam- 
ing them. 

There exist also family, town, and even clan 
totems, but where these group totems are con- 
cerned we are not able to distinguish the line 
drawn between totem and taboo. It seems that 
the good hill and water people and the sacred 
fish may be used as town totems. At Zorzor 


Westermann, 1921, p. 227. 
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(Gbunde) and Sakripie (Ge) the town totem 
was a species of monkey. At Zorzor they were 
held sacred only so long as they remained in a 
certain part of the jungle. Any that left that 
region could be killed and eaten, as there were 


no ‘‘old people” in them. At Tapi Town the 
chimpanzee was both taboo and totem.^® In 
the southeast we also heard of “family people” 
(animals) that were at the same time taboo and 
totem. 


FAMILIARS 


“Familiars” are helpers, distinct from totems. 
Like the totem, the familiar goes out to help 
one, but in the case of the familiar, the zu 
of the person himself enters into a bird, an 
animal, or another person chosen as the me- 
dium. “One need not necessarily keep the 
same thing once it is chosen, but it is better 
to do so, because one knows better how to 
act when using only one thing as a medium.” 
(Gio.) 

This same idea and practice is current also 
among the other tribes. Those who enter other 
beings are usually actuated by motives of per- 
sonal profit at the expense of others. In the 
guard house or prison at Nyaaka, on the Cav- 
ally River, we saw an old Baroba (Half-Grebo) 
man, who had told a woman never again to go 
near a certain place in the forest or he would 
go into his leopard and kill her. She went, and 
was attacked and killed by a leopard, which 
in the court proceedings that followed was 
“proved to have been a real and not a human 
leopard.” Yet the old man insisted that it was 
himself and that he, and not the leopard, had 
done it.^'^ 

Our interpreter says that Chief Towe (Gio) 
takes his big sacred bull with him into his secret 
medicine house and “talks to it” for a long time 
whenever an important palaver is brewing. He 

^^See p. 330. 

In this region the chimpanzees are half tame. For- 
merly they were allowed to go and come at will inside 
the town. The taboo has pardy broken down since 
Government troops came in and began to kill these 
animals for food, and they are now rather scarce in the 
vicinity. 

We may add that nothing we heard about the sup- 
posedly fierce and violent chimpanzees of Liberia 
would bear out their reputation. (The only one we 
saw ourselves was in the hilly country of northern 
Mano, and he was moving as though all the hornets 
in the land were on his trail.) 

Persons questioned in the southeast said: “He be 
so-so meat [animal]. He live fo’ bus(h). He look lak 
oP man. We look [see] ’im we fit kill ’im; we go chop 
’im. We no fea(r) he too much.” Some people ad- 


would not tell this himself because of his fear 
of ridicule. 

There is a story of a time when Towe was 
on the verge of war with another chief. He 
(his zu) entered into the sacred bull and 
walked down to the other town. When night 
came, he again changed his form. This time he 
entered into a fine young woman. The woman 
went into the house of the rival chief and pre- 
sented herself. In the course of the evening’s 
conversation, she remarked that Towe had said 
so and so, and was talking as if he thought he 
was a “big man,” but for all that, all his medi- 
cines would be of no help to him. The rival 
chief said that if Towe only knew enough 
to make a certain kind of medicine, he would 
be wise indeed and would enjoy full protec- 
tion. That night the little woman disappeared. 
The next day Towe made the medicine as de- 
scribed by his opponent and won in the ensuing 
war palaver. 

From a missionary’s journal we have the fol- 
lowing: 

June 22, The appearance of an elephant in the 
neighborhood of Ganta brought out the fact that cer- 
tain big and powerful chiefs are supposed to be able to 
change themselves into elephants. This elephant was 
supposed to be a local chief. It killed a woman. 

mitted that a man without weapons would be no match 
for an adult chimpanzee if attacked. 

The Gbunde, Loma, and Mano all stated that one 
or more companions of a wounded chimpanzee would 
help it, or actually carry it away if necessary, while 
others advanced to fight the men attacking them. 

Mano hunters actually gave this “monster” credit 
for a tender heart! They affirmed — and would have 
taken oath had we desired it — that when a chimpanzee 
came upon a dead animal in the forest it wept (set up 
a howl)! They said the chimpanzee would never fight 
when this sadness was upon it, but would allow a man 
to pick up and carry ofi the dead animal unmolested. 
This statement is at least worthy of further investiga- 
tion; for the Mano who made it were strong in their 
insistence that they now and then got meat in this 
manner. See also p. 298. 
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December ipzj. We saw a full-grown elephant 
cross the road. It had been chasing people and break- 
ing down rice kitchens. The boys said it was a person, 
probably the same Mano chief who had come last year 
in the shape of an elephant. 

A stray elephant or leopard, especially if he is 
vicious, is supposed to be a person, as for example the 
leopard that killed a goat at Ganta. Later, after I shot 
this leopard, the story was told of a certain man in Lao 
that died the next night, confessing before he died that 
he was the leopard I had shot. He said he had been 
enticed by an enemy leopard to go and “play” in 
Ganta and had come to a bad end. 

People can also enter into “bush hogs.” When a 
“bush hog” spoils somebody’s farm, it is not really a 
hog but a person. If such a hog is chased and hard 
pushed by the dogs, it will run straight for its own 
village and into the house of the person who has gone 
into it. If it has been wounded so that it dies, the per- 
son will die that same night. 

February 2otb, 1^28, I stopped in the small black- 
smith shop at Gompa. The gossip of the day related 
how a man had been run out of his farm by a stray 
“deer.” The blacksmith’s father told very dramatically 
how the deer had looked at the man, how the man had 
tried to drive it away, how the man had finally been 
forced to flee from the deer, Se Cook, acting as inter- 
preter, volunteered the comment that it was not an 
ordinary deer, but a person, and in case of such an 
encounter the man would not try to kill the “deer.” 
If such a deer was wounded or killed its “person” 
would die the same night. If it was hunted it would 
flee to its own house in the village and no one would 
try to stop it. 

Sometime ago, a girl died near here from the effects 
of poison given, I suspect, by her father. But she her- 
self claimed she had been “bewitched” while out walk- 
ing in a farm after having gone into an antelope. 

# « « # * 

May, 1^28, Several owls were seen around the dis- 
pensary. Blege, my assistant, believes they are patients 
returned to “see all the medicine.” Women can enter 
into owls. Sometimes they take the form of owls and 
try to spy upon the doings of the men’s [Poro] Bush. 
But if they are seen the MS, Ge will kill them. 

Another kind of bird into which people 
sometimes go is described as “large as a dove, 
red in color, and with a yellow beak.’’ (Sapa.) 
“They come out at night and triumphantly 
sing, nwa-ka, nwd-ka, whenever they have suc- 
ceeded in causing illness or death.” 

Sometimes it happens that a man and his wife 
have chosen the same animal. For instance, if 

^ See above, p, 352. 


it should be an antelope, the wife may one day 
say to her husband, “Go out and shoot an 
antelope today.” He at once knows that they 
both have the same animal familiar, but says 
nothing of it to her. He knows, too, that she 
will go out and enter into her animal, and 
through it lead one of its “brothers” to him for 
him to kill. (In the same way a totem animal 
will lead others of its kind to the hunter, as 
noted above.^®) 

The “water-cow” is chosen by women, the 
crocodile by men, as a familiar to help catch 
fish, just as a land animal familiar helps lead its 
“brothers” to a hunter, A person who goes 
into one of these will bring home fish of a size 
far surpassing those which others can ever hope 
to catch. (Gio.) When taken as totem, these 
“bad things in the water” can be behind one to 
help catch fish. In fact, there is some confusion 
and overlapping between totems and familiars. 

One’s familiar may sometimes get hungry 
and “possess” the one who “has it.” In the mis- 
sion school at Zob (Loma) there was a bright 
youth who was perfectly normal in all ways 
except that occasionally he became possessed 
by his leopard. At such times he went about 
acting like a leopard. Once, when he became 
“possessed” by his familiar, he caught a small 
sheep belonging to Dr. Lape of the Mission and 
ate it, skin and all, picking the bones clean. A 
heavy dose of croton oil, administered as soon 
as it was learned what the youth had done, 
helped him to get relief from this orgy. A 
slight fever was the only adverse effect it 
seemed to have upon him. 

There is a certain class of witch people who 
can go not only into animal familiars, but into 
other objects as well. 

“Dis be true t’ing my frien’ he be Baroba 
(Half-Grebo) man done te’ me,” said David, 
our Sapa interpreter, as we were discussing this 
subject. He then told how one evening, as his 
friend, the young Baroba man, was sitting by 
the fire in his house, a stranger came to the 
door and beckoned to him. The young man 
went out and followed him; neither of them 
spoke a word to each other or to those whom 
they passed. They both went into the bush 
for a considerable distance. There they stopped 
and waited. 

^See p. 352. 
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After a time, people in the form of witches 
began to arrive. First came a very old and short 
man with a long white beard. On his shoulders, 
he had a chair so big that no mere human could 
have carried it. This he set down, then sat in 
it, remaining silent the while. Soon witch peo- 
ple who had gone into their familiars began 
arriving. A few were birds or snakes, but most 
of them were banana trees. As they whirred 
into place, the men and women in them came 
out and stood beside the old white-bearded 
man. 

The witch people then began talking about 
how they would kill the young Baroba; one 
saying, ‘‘Fll take his ear to make medicine”; 

THE THEORY 

Control of the Forces of Good and Evil. 
We must now consider the native’s ways and 
means of controlling the hidden powers more 
specifically for the good of man — always 
keeping in mind that the good of one man may 
be bad for his enemy. We shall see eventually 
that he believes man capable of controlling 
these hidden forces in many ways: for personal 
or family benefit, for the overcoming of per- 
sonal or family calamity, for healing diseases 
or preventing them. 

Much of this attempt to control hidden 
forces is directed toward the future, as though 
future events existed now in a sort of embry- 
onic form and could be controlled by direct 
action in the present. The weather man with 
his modern instruments can discover a storm in 
the making, and the astronomer can predict an 
eclipse, but neither can do anything about it 
except make the information public. The na- 
tive diviner-doctor-medicine-man deals simi- 
larly with unseen forces moving toward an 
event, but he does not make the information 
public, lest the unseen forces hear and change 
their plan of attack. He tries instead to combat 
them secretly by setting in motion contrary 
forces. 

At first glance, he is more of a magician than 
a scientist, more of a witch than a physician, 
more of a sorcerer than a priest. But his magic 
is closely parallel to his use of a truly therapeu- 
tic drug, his witchcraft is reinforced with a real 
poison, and his sorcery is a combination of 
magic, drugs, and poisons with a truly religious 


another, ‘I’ll use his finger”; others saying 
which part they would use. 

Then a witch woman spoke, saying, “It is 
not good to kill a young man who ‘knows 
book’ [has been to school] and has been to war 
for our people. He can help in our palavers 
with the Government. We must let him go 
free.” 

Having their attention drawn from him 
momentarily, as they discussed the woman’s 
proposition, the young man took courage and 
slipped away, making his escape. Next morn- 
ing he was found in the jungle by his towns- 
men who had gone to look for him. 

This story is an index to popular belief. 

OF MEDICINE 

evaluation of the forces inherent in elements 
both physical and spiritual which go into the 
making of his charm. 

The diviner actually looks less into the fu- 
ture than into the present. He is interested in 
what to do now. His prescription may be 
either to protect against impending death or to 
remove danger of death, but his findings are 
frequently ex post facto: to discover the cause 
of sickness or calamity or accident in order to 
remove that cause from the community or 
counteract its influence upon the individual 
The same diviner may deal with taboos, thera- 
peutic remedies, magical procedures, the an- 
cestral spirits, and spirits of inanimate objects. 

The same practitioner may prescribe a thera- 
peutic drug, a magical substance, a ritual act, 
or sacrifice to the ancestors. He may even in- 
clude all these elements in a single prescription. 
It is, therefore, difficult to decide whether we 
should call him magician or doctor or priest. 
He is something of all three. 

The substances he uses, the elements of his 
prescription individually and collectively, all 
have the same name. The native speaks of big 
medicine, strong medicine, personal medicine, 
town medicine, good medicine, or bad medi- 
cine. In short, anything with a hidden power 
is medicine. Anyone who knows how to com- 
bine or control hidden power is a medicine man. 

It is only in an attempt to analyze and under- 
stand the native practices and beliefs that we 
have tried to separate witchcraft and magic 
from true therapy. In our personal acquaint- 
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anee with individual practitioners, we see much 
overlapping of these functions in some individ- 
uals, specialization in others. The same is true 
in the native thinking. Many ideas overlap 
and interlock. Others have gone off on a tan- 
gent into the realm of legend. 

In Gbunde and Loma the word for medicine 
is sda-, signifying a remedy, a poison, witch- 
craft, or magic. It, therefore, denotes any and 
every object which ‘‘in a direct and striking 
manner produces either a salutary or a harm- 
ful eiffect.” The other tribesmen’s words for 
medicine embody this same inclusive concept. 
The Mano word nys may mean remedy, mag- 
ical substance, fetish, poison, or the parapher- 
nalia of witchcraft and sorcery. In this report 
we have used the term “medicine” in its broad 
sense, as the native understands it, reserving the 
word, “remedy,” for medicines used in the 
practice of leechery. By “leechery,” we mean 
the art of healing. 

There are two sorts of medicine: the bene- 
ficial, or “white magic,” and the harmful, or 
“black magic.” Medicine of either type may 
give rise to a cult. The object or task of white 
magic is to attract the useful and keep away the 
harmful. Through divination, it also makes 
known what is hidden. The object of black 
magic is to work harm, either actively or by 
counteracting the good effects of white magic. 

Beneficial medicine works only in favor of 
its possessor, exerting its power to promote 
his well-being. It is well-wishing toward him 
and those belonging to him, indifferent or ill- 
wishing toward all others. Wherever such 
medicine comes into conflict with that of an- 
other person, they work in opposition and the 
stronger annihilates or cancels the efficacy of 
the weaker. If medicine does not fulfill its 
purpose, it has been made inoperative by the 
stronger medicine of an opponent, or possibly 
through the malice of a demon. At the bot- 
tom of all this lies the view that by far the 
greater majority of all misfortunes are caused 
by persons, living or dead, and can, therefore, 
be counteracted by persons. It is always a 
question of being stronger, through one’s own 
medicine, than the known or unknown oppo- 
nent. In the opinion of the natives, it is the 
two medicines which are at war with each 


other; in reality, it is the will of the possessors 
standing behind the medicines.^®*' 

An instance of this struggle between two 
medicines was brought to our attention in the 
southeast. While we were in Konibo, news 
came to our Half-Grebo interpreter that a 
sister-in-law of his had died. She had got 
medicine “to make witch” (poison) against 
a certain man, but he had a medicine more 
powerful than hers. His medicine, therefore, 
“caught and held” her and her medicine, so 
that she died. (He had probably learned of 
her intention and anticipated her action.) 

Any medicine which has not been discarded 
by the owner is under his influence and subject 
to his will. Therefore, it is safest to let other 
people’s medicine alone. One can never predict 
what reaction it may have. Even a desirable 
object — a hat, cutlass, or knife found on or 
near a path, will be left untouched unless it is 
close to town. Who knows but that it has been 
put there with bad intent, or possibly as a sacri- 
fice? A Loma remarked that “only small boy, 
him get no sense, go take him.” Yet there are 
those who will take the risk of stealing another 
person’s medicine. Some do so to employ it for 
their own ends, others to make the owner pow- 
erless. This is considered a most serious pala- 
ver. When the object of taking it is to destroy 
it, it is usually disposed of in the river where 
no one else is likely ever to come upon it. 

It is believed that many medicines may work 
without conscious effort on the part of any in- 
dividual. The influences emanating from a 
medicine or venerated object can be transferred 
without the owner’s intention or knowledge. 
The spear, staff, or belt to which a man fastens 
his medicine, or the bag in which he carries 
it, by contact with the medicine, acquire its 
virtues, and may in turn transfer its influence 
to other objects. In the same way the benef- 
icent influence and desirable qualities of an 
ancestor are transmitted through his personal 
possessions to his heirs. Grandfather’s spear is 
more than a family relic. It actually contains 
something of his prowess. 

The Active Principal in Medicine. Medi- 
cines are frequently made up in convenient 
little packages. Their containers or wrappings 
may be, but are not necessarily, part of them. 


Westermann, 1921, p. 177. 
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So far as we have been able to learn (and we 
have questioned and discussed this matter with 
many natives in Liberia as well as in other parts 
of West Africa), the active principle contained 
in the medicine or imprisoned in the container 
is not exactly a spirit. In fact, natives have 
often been much amused and even laughed 
when we have asked about “spirits” in medi- 
cines and in objects about to be made into 
medicine. “How can one be so foolish as to 
think that anything but a person has a spirit?” 
they asked. The active principle of a medicine 
seems rather to be an influence or a force in- 
separable from the substance of which the 
medicine is made. The indwelling power all 
substances are considered to have may be 
thought of as a mystical force rather than the 
individual personality implied by the word, 
“spirit.” Yet one cannot fail to get the impres- 
sion that the native makes much less exact a 
distinction than we do, between the “spirit” 
of a person and the force that resides in in- 
animate objects. 

This active principle also seems to exist in 
the human voice. Words of encouragement or 
warning are supposed to work upon inanimate 
objects as they do upon people or animals. 
Thus, before a hunt or a war, arms and weap- 
ons are talked to and told how good and su- 
perior they are and what is expected of them. 
We have heard words of encouragement 
shouted at a fire, set to burn the dried tangle 
of trees and vines felled to make a farm clear- 
ing, urging it on to greater fury. This is some- 
times done also to medicines before they are 
used. 

The champion bush-cutter dancing the bush- 
cutting dance before cutting begins, imparts 
to his fellow-workers the forces latent in his 
person and medicines. The chief does the same 
when he dances the war dance, and through it 
presents the conflict before he sends his men 
out on a campaign. 

This might seem to disprove the statement 
made above that inanimate objects have no in- 
dividual personality of a spiritual nature. 
There is a fine distinction to be made here. The 
key to understanding lies in the fact that the 
native makes little distinction between the 
spiritual and the material worlds. Every ma- 


terial has an impalpable essence inherent in its 
physical characteristics, making it what it is. 
Both the material and the essence are divisible, 
and a small piece of substance contains as much 
magical power as the large piece from which it 
was taken. Moreover, this magical power may 
radiate like the emanations of radium, or pass 
into another object by contact like heat or 
magnetism. It may also be commanded by the 
human voice and sent on a distant errand by 
proper ritual. 

The difference between this essence and a 
true spirit is seen best when the human body 
is considered. Parts of a corpse possess this 
essense to a high degree even after the various 
spirits of the person have abandoned it. In fact, 
a part of a corpse is a vital ingredient in many 
of the strongest medicines. 

Ingredients of Medicine. As ingredients 
for medicines, any material things can be used, 
but it is important that they be generally rec- 
ognized as suited for the purpose because of 
their inherent qualities. Some of these ingre- 
dients are described below. 

Bones, claws, beaks of birds, scales, nails, 
hair — because they endure long after the rest 
of a body has perished — are very “strong” 
for medicine. In Gbundc and Loma, when a 
fowl is cooked to be eaten, it is a very serious 
matter if the gizzard, wing tips, heart, head, 
and feet are not all in the dish when it is served. 
The cook is suspected of having retained any 
missing part with intent to use it in making bad 
medicine.^^ 

Hardwood trees; parasitic plants like the wild 
fig whose roots eventually strangle and kill 
their hosts; thorny vines or spiny plants and net- 
tles; mushrooms (Nepatica), called g€ toro in 
Mano, because they grow only on the decaying 
stumps and logs of the sacred bombax tree; 
puffballs (Morchello) and another mushroom, 
said to be the “dung of the moon,” are all used 
for medicine. 

Plant materials for “tying,” such as fibers, 
cords, and ropes are used for medicine to tie 
or render a victim helpless. 

Tools, scrapings from wooden heirlooms, 
parts of personal possessions, especially cloth- 
ing, are all desirable objects for special medi- 
cines. 


See p. 175, 
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Stones and metals, as has already been noted, 
are used as strong medicines. 

However, no one is confined to these groups 
of objects. Medicines may be compounded of 
anything. In order to describe the number of 
different kinds possible, it would be necessary 
to ascertain the number of different objects and 
substances of whatever nature available in a 
region and then apply to them the laws of per- 
mutations and combinations. A brother of 
Paramount Chief Towe (Gio) dreamed the 
details of a good-luck medicine he wanted to 
make. The container was to be in the shape of 
two elephant tusks. These he whittled out of 
wood, ornamenting the lower part by carving 
them like a bracelet, and making an orifice at 
the top into which he put medicine com- 
pounded of animal and vegetable substances. 
The orifice was then sealed with beeswax, 
upon which he stuck four cowrie shells, a sil- 
ver three-penny piece, and a pants’ button, all 
according to tlie dream-formula. 

Some objects are restricted in the possibilities 
of their employment. Stones are practically 
limited to town medicine. The eating of hu- 
man flesh as medicine was practiced only by 
secret cults, or by sorcerers practicing black 
magic in league with each other. Eating certain 
animals (Half-Grebo) is limited to the priv- 
ileged social classes; the skin and teeth of the 
leopard (Gbunde and Loma) are used only as 
chiefs medicine. 

The tray of powerful medicines on which 
oaths are taken contains a gradual accumulation 
of objects that have belonged to persons who 
have died because of perjury. The medicine 
upon which an individual had sworn to speak 
the truth had ‘‘caught and killed” him — after 
he had been proved by a diviner to be guilty 
of lying. Objects seen in such a collection 
were made of metal or wood,, or the ever- 
present antelope horn. Some were models of 
utensils. Some were said to have been the per- 
sonal medicines of their late owners. One 
medicine tray contained twisted knots of vine 
and unusual plant “tumors” and woody ex- 
crescences. Each town has such a big medicine 
tray for swearing in witnesses. 

Compounding Medicines. In making a 
medicine one must take special precautions. 

^ Unless otherwise stated, native names are Mano, 


These depend largely upon whether the maker 
is a professional doctor or merely a layman, 
and also upon the nature of the medicine to be 
made. The most common restriction is to 
avoid sexual intercourse the night before. In 
the case of “big” medicine or poison, the maker 
must put aside all clothing and wash his body 
with other medicines. This has a triple pur- 
pose. First, to avoid the possibility of bad 
influence affecting his clothing or person; sec- 
ond, to avoid contaminating the medicine he 
is about to make; third, to consecrate himself 
as a priest to the task. In addition to the precau- 
tion of nudity, the sorcerer says, as he is about 
to begin making his medicine, “This is not 
[ordinary] medicine. This is witch [poison].” 
(Mano.) 

Caution may also be taken in making less 
powerful charms. Old Gio men asserted that 
the ds (diviner) had a special cloth with a big 
patch-pocket in which he kept his parapher- 
nalia for making medicine. This cloth he wears 
only when he is making certain kinds of medi- 
cine. The zo (leech) may also have a special 
cloth he wears only when compounding cer- 
tain remedies. This may be any kind of a cloth; 
it becomes zo cloth as soon as the zo has put 
medicine inside it. In any high ritual the 
“priest” is naked. 

Medicines may be made at home or out in 
the jungle. The latter course is safer, insuring 
greater secrecy and freedom from disturbing 
influences. In the north a crude fringe-curtain 
of raffia was occasionally noticed hanging 
across a side path, meaning: “Keep out; we as- 
sume no responsibility for what may happen 
if you come this way.” We were told this in- 
dicated that a man had gone in there to make 
medicine. Again, a number of tofa plants 
sp.) barred a side path, giving notice 
and warning that a woman had gone that way 
for the same purpose. 

Where Medicines are Kept.^^ Medicines 
are kept in various places, depending on their 
nature and use. Those intended to prevent bad 
influences from entering a town are often kept 
in a small cylindrical clay hut erected near the 
entrance, figure 7. (North.) More interesting 
by far are the shed-like structures erected over 
the paths leading into Half-Grebo towns (fig. 

^^See also p. 32. 
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36, i?). One side of these huts contains a minia- 
ture museum of medicines. Inside the town 
there is also the chief medicine place; and 
nearly always, several smaller ones. Some of 
these latter are as much places of sacrifice as 
medicine places. In Sapa and Tie we saw only 
the smaller ones. 

The chief medicine place is made when a 
town is founded; the others are added as 
needed. All chief medicine places we saw cen- 
tered about a tree or shrub (figs. 36, f, j, /; 

37, <5?, e). This had been grown from a cutting 

of a tree that grew in the medicine place of 
the mother-town. When the tree grown from 
the original cutting appears to be dying, a 
cutting is taken from it and a new tree started. 
Typical of these chief medicine places in the 
north is the one at Yala (Loma), figure 36, L 
It is enclosed in a fence made of living sticks. 
Behind this is a second medicine place enclosed 
by a slab fence. Near it, outside the 

fence, a ball of vines woven over medicine, 
hangs from a crossbeam supported by two 
posts. Some of the Half-Grebo medicine places 
have no surrounding fence. 

Personal medicines are kept in the house. 
In Half-Grebo some are fixed to one or more 
of the interior supporting posts. Others are 
kept in portable cases on “shrines” (fig. 36, f). 
One or more may also be placed outside the 
house (fig. 36, h). Sometimes a particularly 
“pious” individual has a small shed-like struc- 
ture near the house in which are medicines 
enough to suffice for the whole town. 

Before a person dies, his “real medicines” — 
those that may not even be seen by anyone else 
— his “standby's” — he gives to a son with in- 
structions as to their use and care. A woman 
may give her strong medicines to her daughter. 
If this is not done before death, they are put 
into the grave or on top of it. Medicines that 
are suspected of being harmful are disposed of 
in the river. 

Family medicines are kept in the house of 
the family head. The personal medicines of a 
clan chief, which serve not only for his own 
welfare, but also for that of the whole clan, 
accompany him wherever he goes. They are 
carried in a small bag by his medicine 
woman. 
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Clan chiefs in the north always have a special 
medicine house. A typical one was seen in the 
Gio town of Zupie. Inside the back wall of 
this circular structure is a niche in which medi- 
cines are kept. Surrounding it, at a distance of 
about 3 feet, is a stake fence, with an opening 
before the house door. Outside this fence, at 
each side of the opening, are stone seats. Under 
these seats lie buried medicines for “luck with 
women and for getting plenty children.” Any- 
one may acquire procreative power by sitting 
on these seats! When matters requiring the in- 
fluence of the strong medicine inside the house 
are to be discussed, the chief sits at the door 
inside the hut; the others sit on the stone seats 
outside the enclosure. Only the chief and his 
medicine woman may enter this house, though 
we were permitted to stand at the threshold and 
look inside. A raffia-fringe curtain concealed 
the medicines in the niche. 

In Half-Grebo the clan medicines are kept 
in the house of the bodio. The most interesting 
collection of medicines we have ever seen any- 
where was arranged in what might be termed 
cabinets (fig. 77), on the floor, posts, and walls 
of the house of one of these high priests. 

Cult medicines are usually kept in the loft 
of a house in which the local head of the cult 
lives with an attendant. There are separate 
houses for the various cult heads. 

A Mano blacksmith, a member of high stand- 
ing in the men’s Poro cult, said that the cult 
medicines were formerly kept in the shelf-like 
loft of the smithy, or in an elaborately ceiled 
open type of “kitchen” such as we saw at 
Sakripie. 2 ^ In this, at one side, suspended from 
the ceiling, were a cult drum and a large bun- 
dle of cult clothing. Small boys volunteered 
the information that “plenty other things,” in- 
cluding medicine, were up in the loft. The re- 
mains of a similar structure, with beautifully 
worked ceiling and exceptionally strong sup- 
porting posts, was, until recently, standing in 
the town of Gompa near Ganta. 

The Poro cult medicine house and every- 
thing near it was formerly regarded as being so 
sacred that anyone trespassing near it was likely 
to be killed. At Pandamai (Gbunde) the Poro 
cult house was originally in the center of the 
town. After he had learned that a number of 


See also p. 271. 
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persons had been killed because they came into 
contact with it, Reverend Dwalu (a native 
Episcopalian pastor of the Vai tribe) per- 
suaded the chief and elders to have another 
one built on the edge of town, where people 
would be in less danger of unintentionally 
breaking its laws. Among those killed were a 
boy whose hand had touched the house, and a 
girl whose garment had merely brushed a plant 
growing next to it. 

Twins’ Medicines, In the north some 
twins’ medicines, intended for public view, are 
to be found in ‘‘the temple of the god of twins,” 
called yokotai. (Loma.) There seem to be 
none of these in the southeast. One noted at 
Zigida (Loma), near the west entrance to the 
town, was a small rajEa-thatched shed, 4 feet 
square and 3 feet high. Another, seen in 
Gbunde, was a miniature house, open on one 
side. These crude shelters for medicine and 
sacrifice are put up by twins when they are old 
enough, The special twin medicines are nests 
of the termite (Termer* mordax, or a related 
species) called kokogi in Gbunde. These are 
brought in from the nearby jungle and set up 
or “planted,” as the local term is, under the 
protecting roof. A small mat is first laid on the 
ground inside the “shrine,” and on the mat, in 
a small earthen pot, is water containing “medi- 
cine grass” and a bit of iron. An offering of 
rice meal is then scattered over the shrine and 
its contents. Other medicines, as well as objects 
of a sacrificial nature, are put there from time 
to time. In the one at Zigida were eleven ter- 
mite nests and some 'other objects. Another 
contained five of these nests and a piece of 
broken gourd. 

Mothers may take their twin babies to one 
of these shrines — girls, or a girl and boy, on 
the third day after birth; boys on the fourth 
day. By rubbing them with a bit of clay, from 
the termites’ nest to be found there, the mother 
confers on them the power of hearing what 
any other twins are saying no matter where 
they may be. These shrines may also serve as 
healing shrines for twins. A mother takes her 
sick twin-child to a twin-person who has such 
a shrine. This person will take them to the 
shrine and throw a white and red cola nut in- 
side, saying to the spirit that supposedly makes 


its headquarters there, “This child must get 
well this very night.” 

It is possible that these nests have some con- 
nection with an obsolete fertility cult, the idea 
of which still persists. They are undoubtedly 
phallic symbols. When a pregnant woman has 
very bad pains, she goes to the “twin shrine,” 
if there is one near enough, breaks off a piece 
of one of these ant-hills and rubs herself with 
it to obtain relief. 

Metals as Medicine. Though most medi- 
cines are compounded of several ingredients, 
there are some substances so powerful that they 
alone suJSice. These are used as “big, big medi- 
cine, dee one he go pass all t’ing fo’ (s)trong.” 

Some metals are in this class, especially iron 
and gold. the Mano word for money, 

or what formerly was used as such, literally 
means “the mother of all things.” A round 
hammered-brass or cast-brass rod, Yz inch 
thick, by 8 inches long, was a very old medium 
of exchange. This was originally included in 
the meaning of the word, peldt. Iron, in the 
form of the native axe-head, is the strong medi- 
cine of the Half-Grebo, not only because it is 
the hardest metal, but also because it is a sym- 
bol of great power and strength- — “it can 
bring down the biggest and hardest tree.” The 
exact status of gold we were unable to learn. 
The Vai have it as their supreme medicine, ac- 
cording to the son of a prominent man of that 
tribe. It is possible that at present it is on an 
equal footing with iron, as we heard that in 
Gbunds, Loma, and Mano it is customary to 
make a sacred Poro grove of any place in which 
gold has been found. There were, however, 
hints that this was done in order to keep the 
discovery secret lest, when it became known, 
there should be an influx of foreigners and the 
country should be “spoiled,” 

From an old soldier we have the following: 
Spears may be made at the direction of the 
diviner and so become medicine.^® The man 
who wishes such medicine goes to the diviner 
to ask what he should do to be successful in 
war; the diviner “cuts the sand” and delivers 
the answer. On one occasion, the warrior was 
directed to have a spear made of iron alloyed 
with both silver and gold. These metals can- 
not be alloyed with iron except as medicine, 



®®See p. 181. 
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and at the direction of the diviner. Such a 
spear cannot be sold or bought. It is inherited 
by the son, who must also hold it sacred. It 
is"^ rubbed with the blood of every sacrificial 
animal slain by the owner. This sacrifice is 

preferably a white fowl.2T . „ 

^ Medicine to rival the iron axe-head in Half- 
Grebo is the four-knobbed brass or iron ring, 
nkie (fig. 75^ w),"® generally shortened to tie 
when mentioned by the natives. This is handi- 
capped, however, in that it can “die.” The 
rings vary in size, weight, and ornamentation. 
The lightest and smallest one that we saw 
weighed about half a pound and was worn by 
a Tie man on his ankle. The heaviest weighed 
15 pounds. No collection of medicines is com- 
plete without one of these. 

^ The two most common views held locally 
by Europeans as to the possible origin of these 
rings are: (i) that they were copied originally 
from rings that were part of the decorations of 
brass cannon left by Portuguese traders, or (2) 
that they were brought in by ancient traders, 
who gave them in exchange for ivory and 
“grains of paradise.” However this may be, 
they do not belong to any present local culture. 
All that we can say definitely is that they are 
relics of a vanished race who either came or 
went by way of the sea. The native legends 
about them are rather bizarre. These vary 
among different clans but are in general the 
same. These niatis are “water meat” — water 
animals! They live in small brooks and creeks 
in the deepest recesses of the primeval forest, 
where several of them may sometimes be seen 
playing together ! Sometimes they come out of 
the water to lie concealed on the bank* As long 
as a nitis is on land, he is harmless. But if any- 
one should chance to be standing in quiet water 
near him, nitis would seize and hold him until 
he died. It is, however, a very simple matter 
to free oneself from his fatal grip. By merely 
touching him with any sort of metallic object, 
one may kill a mtie instantly. To be, on the safe 
side, always prepared for the eventuality of 
meeting him, all persons who live near water 
wear rings of iron or other metals. Even a very 
strong man with otherwise powerful mejJi- 
cine, would be liable to capture by a nitis if 
he got too near him. To prevent the mans 


escape, other niatis in the vicinity would come 
rushing along to form a chain reaching to an 
enormous “father niti^^ somewhere on 

the bottom of the stream. 

In order to capture a nitis alive and use him 
as one’s own medicine, it is necessary, accord- 
ing to local belief, to let three drops of one s 
own blood fall upon him, whereupon he be- 
comes weak and may be captured. The Half- 
Grebo state that there is also a certain leaf with 
which a nitis may be struck to make him pow- 
erless. He may then be picked up and taken 
along. This leaf is known only to the big medi- 
cine men. 

If a nitis is brought home, he must imme- 
diately be laid in a vessel containing cold water. 

If left lying on the ground, he will wander 
about the house during the night, knocking 
down and smashing any vessel of water in or- 
der to get into his natural element. He may 
be bound, but it must be with a cord made of 
new fiber of swamp rafSa. Otherwise he will 
break the strongest rope. (Swamp raffia, like 
himself, is a “water thing.”) Thus secured, he 
lies in the house of a Half-Grebo dis bodio 
(commander or general), enriching his collec- 
tion of medicines. Among the Grebo and Kru 
coastal tribes, he serves, as long as he lives (as 
long as he is not touched by a piece of metal), 
as the watchdog of the house, ^ catching all 
thieves or anyone else coming with bad inten- 
tions. After a long time, nitis' s powers become 
exhausted and he finally dies. After this, he is 
retained as evidence of his possessor’s great 
knowledge of and proficiency in medicine. 
Rings bereft of magical powers were formerly 
used 3.S money in bride transactions or in pur- 
chase of cattle. ,.1 

The Grebo of the coastal region believe that 
nitii guard treasures of gold and silver that 
lie in waters. A nitis met in the forest is, 
therefore, followed. Just before he reaches the 
water, he is caught with the three drops of 
blood. In the water, at the place where nitis 
was just about to enter it, the treasure will be 
found. 

These accounts were obtained from the very 
old people. None of the younger generation 
seems to have seen or “caught” one of these 
r ing s out in the forest. 


^See also p. 254. 


See above, p. 34<5. 
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Feeding Medicines and Making Sacrifices 
to Them. Medicines gradually grow weak and 
tired from “working” — sending out their in- 
fluences; therefore, they need to be fed from 
time to time in order to be kept strong. They 
are fed either by applying “food” directly or 
by setting before them offerings of a sacrificial 
nature. There may be a combination of the 
two methods; for example, the blood or fat of 
an animal is smeared upon the medicine, and 
parts of the animal cooked with other foods 
are given to it afterward. On special occasions 
and for specific purposes, parts of human be- 
ings used to be given. Formerly, human sacri- 
fice was practiced.^^ While the feeding or sac- 
rificing is going on, it is customary to talk to 
the medicine, possibly thanking it for anything 
of a special nature it has done. At this time 
petitions are also made in behalf of oneself 
or others. Our Gbunde interpreter, the son of 
a chief, said that his father asked his big medi- 
cine to keep harm from coming to his boy 
while he was away from home. Paramount 
Chief Tdwc’s big ancestral medicine is two iron 
hooks, hung from the ceiling. Upon these are 
hung his own personal big medicines. When 
at the beginning of the new moon he is about 
to make a sacrifice to them, he first takes them 
down, holds them in his hands for a time, and 
talks to them. 

Sacrifice may be made to a medicine when 
someone has broken its laws and thus given 
offense. One medicine in our collection from 
Mano has the “law” that fire may be brought 
into the house in which it is kept only during 
the day. If it is brought in at night, the offen- 
der must “pay” the medicine a fine of a white 
cola nut or a fowl. This fine is given in sacri- 
fice the next day, whereupon the medicine is 
pacified. 

For most medicines the regular time of feed- 
ing and sacrifice is at the first appearance of 
each new moon, though a Gbunde chief states 
that in his region this practice is not always 
observed nowadays. The reason for sacrificing 
at this particular time may well be, as Wester- 
mann states, that “the moon is for primitive 
people the most regular and visible example of 


*®See p. 297. 

Westermann, 1921, p. 213, footnote n 


dying in consequence of exhaustion, and of 
being reborn. In that same interval the strength 
of the medicine and that of the sacrifice made 
to it the previous moon are also at the end and 
must be renewed. In Kpslk nearly all sacri- 
fices are renewed at the new moon.” 

Other feedings and offerings are made upon 
occasion to strengthen the medicine for some 
specific task or to make it favorably disposed 
when a special favor is desired. For example, 
one’s medicine is fed before undertaking a 
journey, settling an important palaver, or ne- 
gotiating for a prospective wife, or when one 
is in great difficulty or danger. Sapa informants 
state that it is the custom to sacrifice a fowl to 
medicines on the fourth, sixth, and seventh new 
moons, called, respectively, Foa tuo^ Kaile^ and 
Pkgbala; and to rub them with white clay 
on the first, second, third, and fifth new moons, 
called Bobstjo, Tjagbe^ Kiambwe, and Wutjo, 
respectively. Once a year, on the eighth, the 
moon of Pow€, a brass ring is given to a big 
medicine. (There were only eight specially 
named months given us by the Sapa.) 

Of the nature of these “foods” and sacrifices 
and the manner of offering them, there are 
examples throughout this report. Some people 
cut the throats of fowls, some twist the heads 
off. The head doctor of the Za Ze, a fertility 
cult at Pandamai, says that after cutting the 
throat of the sacrificial fowl she drops it on the 
ground. If it falls with wings outstretched, 
that is the sign that the sacrifice has been ac- 
cepted. 

Every big 20 man keeps his small personal 
mask (ma, in Mano) in his pocket or shut up 
in his private box or trunk (fig. 91). Every 
new moon he must “feed” it;®^ otherwise it 
will not do its work. This feeding should be 
the sacrifice of a chicken and a little blood 
rubbed on the ma. Nowadays, rice is usually 
substituted for this food if the man cannot 
afford a chicken. But he must say, “Here is 
your chicken,” or, “Here is your cold water 
[token offering in promise of better next time] . 
ril give you a fine chicken next month.” This 
token offering has so far replaced the real thing 
that even the ma has forgotten about it and is 


*^See p. 278. 
*®See p. 278. 


®*See p. 67. 
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into doing something wry special for been made into a drinking vessel. Similarly, 

£ ownerTa re7cS^ is Lrificed to it. the flesh of animals is eaten to acquire, them 

Since the eating of one or two cola nuts re- characteristics; dog meat gives the ability to 

lieves hmnan hunger without filling the storo- “smell meat” (scent pme) or to sneak ^ay 

Lh a little bit of^cola nut chewed up and spit with things; that of the pigmy antelope, swift- 

r,?the wa is quite often used to “fill the stom- ness and cunning; that of the water chevro- 

aSi’^f the Uttle mask. In fact, this custom is tain, sapcity; that of the leopard and eagK 

!n widesnread that the idea has been carried strength and courage. A chief in the north 

^ rt-lipr in the dailv Sacrifice Every must have the skin, claws, skull, and teeth of 

tot thtojSSSouiS every leoprd killed because of certain in- 
"nWin^its face rabs its forehead against his herent qualities they impart to, him. For this 

cinri Sftvs* “You there good morning. same purpose, the Sapa or Tie hunter tries 

own, to keep tLe parts, while others try to take 

Give me £od luck today. Don t let any this purpose, too, the 

Sapa claim that their town medicines do skuUs of ^^in jnimals for ex^amp e, t e 

not need food, but all the other tribes feed their 
town medicines. 


WHITE MAGIC 

Magic to Draw Beneficent Influences me muLucj. luwaj. ^v^*..*^v**** — 

Magic is employed most frequently for per- fj-om a crossbeam between two posts at a 
sonal interest. Forces and qualities valuable |:own’s place of sacrific. They also import 
for this purpose are usually made operative beneficent influences to the individual 

1 1* wifVi nhiects or bv Ktr nf rrnpc them. HclDful 


forest buffalo — are kept in the house. 

Big stones and stone heaps (fig- 37 ' 
serve as family or town medicines.^® For ex- 
ample, whetstones, are partly buried in the 
ground at a chiefs grave; historic stones from 
the mother town are sometimes suspended 

r ' TWA nAQf<; 


for this purpose are usually made operative beneficent influences to the individual 

through bodily contact with objects or by or goes under them. Helpful 

making them part of oneself. Most highly jj^^fl^ences also emanate from the town medi- 

, , r ..rp n<3rf<5 nf am- entrances to the town (fig. 36, b, c). 

It is possible for members of a cult, by put- 

■ TA AArni» indirPOth 


It 13 4.V^* •1*^1 

ting on their cult garment, to come mdirectly 
into contact with the cult medicines and thus 
secure their aid in performing tasks easily and 
^ monni^r Tt was Stated that in 


maKing y 

valued for this latter purpose are parts ot ani- 
mals and human beings: the flesh, heart, kid- 
neys and kidney fat, spleen, blood, spittle, and 
excrement. In some regions the spleen is con- 
sidered the seat of witch power. Spittle is 
rubbed on the body. The other parts are _ ^ creditable manner. It was stated that in 
eaten. Discussion with natives regarding the “leopard people,” the 

eating of these things has led us to conclude, people,” or the ‘‘fish people” (these 

as Westermann does, that the partakers do not southeast only), the dress or medi- 

make any great distinction between this kind ^ symbolically put on; it need not 

of eating and an ordinary profane meal. These be worn if one wishes to keep secret 

ings “are given only a sort of consecration, ^ member of one of these 

cults. 

The beneficent influence of a medicine can 
also be sent out to work at a distance. In- 
stances of this were noted in Half-Grebo 
where magic was being invoked for the ripen- 
ingrice.®^ 

Magic to Ward Off Bad Influences. The 
medicines for warding off bad influences are 


things “are given only - - - 

as it were, through the accompanying cir 
cumstances, and also because it is a question 
of appropriating the power of a person. 

However, one may in the same manner a so 
appropriate individual qualities of a person or 

an animal.” , , ,, _ 

Reference has already been made to 
some of the qualities that were sought alter 

when pam o? a shdn »n«»y » ™ *0,; for amacting 

were eaten. These same quahnes m y mfluences of a beneficent nature. It is im- 

quired by drinking from his skull, after it has influences or 


** Westermann, 1921, p. 17^* 
See pp. 239, 83, and 360. 


® See p. 32. 

^See pp. 59, < 52 . 
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possible to conceive of any circumstance in 
the life of a primitive African which cannot 
be influenced by medicine, or for which no 
medicine exists, or in which there is no need 
for medicine. In fact, we have never known 
a single primitive African who did not have 
medicine of some kind, either on his person 
or in his house. Yet one of the greatest con- 
cerns of the tribesman is to discover new 
preparations of this sort. Since many formu- 
lae for different purposes are given through- 
out this report, a few will sujBBce here. In the 
north the more important persons are all 
plentifully supplied with the leather-encased 
talismans made and worn by the Muhamma- 
dans of the Sudan. The principal ingredient 
of these is a square of paper on which is writ- 
ten a few words from the Koran, or the 
ninety-nine names of Allah. A small town in 
Ge was protected by an encircling vine to 
which medicines were attached. Occasion- 
ally, houses were guarded in the same manner. 
We sometimes went over or under sticks or 
vines with medicine attached, which lay across 
or were suspended over the path near town 
entrances (ng. 36, a). Some were to prevent 
bad influences from entering; some, to annul 
the powers of medicine brought in with in- 
tent to harm; some, to keep out harmful ani- 
mals that might be "‘sent,” such as a leopard 
or “bad” snake. In Gio cassava leaves were 
hung from the eaves outside the houses and 
stuck into the roof thatch inside the doors to 
keep out mosquitoes. To tie and hold fast 
any bad influence and thus insure health and 
long life to the household, there hung from 
the eaves of a vine-encircled Loma house, a 
sizable ball formed of stones around which 
strong wicker work had been woven. For a 
similar purpose, in a town near by, were two 
other balls, over a foot in diameter, made by 
weaving strong vines around a small bundle 
of medicines wrapped in cloth. One of these 
hung from the eaves, the other from a cross- 
beam supported by two stout posts near the 
door. Under this ball were two pots set into 
the ground to receive sacrifices made to this 
medicine, A few of the other innumerable 
medicines we saw included: a flat iron chain- 
link at the threshold; wooden rings around a 
post; old and worn axes^ or miniature axes, 
stuck into the top of a post; anklets of wire 


strung with washers, both appropriated from 
the Firestone Plantation (a recent introduc- 
tion and very strong medicine, because the 
Firestone enterprise is so big, powerful, and 
rich); a bracelet with woven fiberwork 
around it to hold medicine (the wearer 
claimed that this was so good he had not been 
ill for over ten years); a brass ring (to keep 
off human leopards) ; a gimlet; cotton; and 
iron hook; old smith’s hammers, leaves and 
pieces of vine carried to insure a safe journey; 
snail and tortoise shells; animal bones and 
teeth. 

Human images were seen in Half-Grebo 
only; elsewhere they are kept secretly. How 
widespread is the use of wooden figurines 
for medicine to draw good luck and ward off 
bad influences, we are not certain. They are 
sometimes crudely, sometimes well executed 
and made to represent either sex. The Loma 
blacken them by rubbing them with a certain 
leaf. Among the Loma their possession is 
limited to men, but in Mano they are for both 
men and women. These images are not to be 
confused with those of the Sands cult. One 
of our Mano interpreters had two figures, 
6 inches in length, which he sometimes carried 
in a bag. They had been given him by his 
father, who had several of them. A person 
may have as many as he fancies. In Loma 
we heard of several of about a foot long. 
They are essentially a private medicine, and 
not to be touched by anyone else. Our Mano 
interpreter kept his hung up in his house 
while he was at home. Before he left to ac- 
company us to Gioland, he consulted them as 
to the advisability of his going with us, by 
tossing the halves of a cola nut in front of 
them. Having obtained an affirmative answer, 
he rewarded them with a small sacrifice 
stuffed into their nostrils, and shut them up 
in a box. 

A Mano woman of some fifty-five years had 
a wooden figure she called selama, that she had 
been given by her mother. She kept this figur- 
ine in a bag 3 or 4 inches long, ornamented on 
one side with three transverse rows of cowrie 
shells. She used it as “big medicine” to obtain 
favors, attract good influences, or ward off bad 
ones. First placing it in its sack on the ground, 
with the ornamented side uppermost, she knelt 
down before it, but her palms downward, on 
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the ground, then lifted them to her forehead, 
in the manner of a Muhammadan at prayers, 
and addressed her petitions to the image. 

In Half-Grebo we found fire being used not 
only to ward oS bad influences, but to anni- 
hilate them completely. A person may, for ex- 
ample, misuse or break the ^laws” of a medi- 
cine obtained from a doctor. In consequence, 
he fears that harm, or even death, may come to 
him. To prevent this, he takes a native axe to 
the doctor, asking him to make “fire-medicine” 
to appease the anger of his outraged medicine. 
With proper ceremonies the fire is kindled and 
the axe and certain magical substances put into 
it. When a powerful medicine has taken of- 
fense and caused the death of its owner, a 
friend of the victim will have this fire cere- 
mony performed by the doctor in order to 
break the spell of the angry medicine, lest 
others also be injured by it. 

Before a Tuobo (Half-Grebo) town palaver 
house, and near its medicine heap, we saw an 
extinct fire in which three native axes lay (fig. 
37, ^). The doctor was absent, so we did not 
learn what particular affliction had been dis- 
pelled by this means. 

Noting a fire burning at the entrance to the 
Loma town of Yala, we expressed our surprise 
that anyone should feel the need of fire on 
such a hot day. With greater surprise at our 
ignorance our interpreter informed us, “Dem 
no be fire, dem be med’sin.” We then learned 
that it is customary to make sacred fires near 
the entrances of towns at that season of year 
(the end of April), when farms are being 
burned and heavy thunderstorms are prevalent, 
as a sort of town fire insurance. 

There are special medicines to protect one 
against being bewitched. Their power is so 
feared that only the owner and his wife can 
look at them. One such medicine is called 
phve by the Sapa. 

Sacrifice. Sacrifice is the soul of ritual One 
does not approach the spirit world without 
some sort of offering. Like the rest of the 
ritual it must be carried out to the letter in 
order to obtain results. 

Just as “prayer,” to the native, is half request, 
half command; so the sacrifice is half gift, half 
lever, to pry the spirit loose from its indiffer- 


ence. These two phases are recognized by the 
natives. Among the Loma sals- refers to 
sacrifice in general; said- gtko sacrifice to “feed” 
a fetish. The term “fetish” is used here in a 
specific sense, to mean an object or concoction 
of supposed magical substances made for a 
specific purpose. After suitable ritual conclud- 
ing the process of its manufacture, it is sup- 
posed to be the dwelling place of a spirit* — a 
composite spirit including the spirits of all the 
substances used in its manufacture. It is a liv- 
ing thing and must be kept alive by “feeding” 
it with proper food at proper times, according 
to the prescription of the medicine man who 
made it. The fetish also has its specific taboos, 
things that must not be done, if it is to do its 
work properly. 

It might be possible, if one had sufficient in- 
formation, to discuss this type of sacrifice as 
distinct from the greater sacrifices made to the 
more intangible spirits; but one grades im- 
perceptibly into the other, and it is impossible 
to complete such an analysis with the informa- 
tion on hand. 

Occasions of Sacrifice. Sacrifices are made 
at many various times and places and for a 
number of reasons. They are made by people 
in all classes of society — men or women, in- 
dividually or in groups, publicly or secretly. 
The individual acting for the group may be 
either the clan father, or the zo who is the 
ritual head of the organization, or the diviner 
acting as priest. Frequently, the chief officiates 
for the people of his town, but in Half-Grebo 
it is the duty of the bodb. 

Some sacrifices are made at regular fixed 
periods. Others are made only on the recom- 
mendation of a diviner, either when he feels a 
sacrifice is due, or when someone seeks his 
advice. Some diviners have special duties along 
this line.^® 

The principal occasions of sacrifice may be 
classified as follows: 

1. Individual physical crises: birth, puberty, 
marriage, sickness (including sterility and im- 
potence), death. 

2. Events of importance to the individual: 
taking a journey or starting an undertaking. 

3. Community crises; drought, famine, lo- 
custs, plagues, war. 


See below, p. 372; also pp. 35, 409. 
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4. Events of importance to the community: 
changing of town site, opening of the Poro, 
building of blacksmith shop or palaver house, 
planting time, harvest, inauguration of a chief.^^ 

5 . Routine: annually, to a chief at his grave, 
to the ancestors at a sacred tree, and to the 
great fetish of a secret society; monthly, to 
practically all fetishes and sacred objects of 
secret societies, as well as to private fetishes, to 
sacred animals, such as the python (Loma), 
to the less important ancestors, to spirits in 
trees, etc.; daily, to the small mask called in 
Mano ma (fig. 91), which is the personal fetish 
of every member of the Poro. 

6. Special occasions: As advised by a di- 
viner when a dream or accident seems to indi- 
cate that some evil may be threatening. 

The timing of routine sacrifices is fixed at 
the time of the new moon, or at the beginning 
of the new year, which comes at planting time. 

Offerings are made to Gala, to the ancestors, 
to spirits collectively, to demons, to hills and 
streams, to sacred fish and other totems, to 
ceremonial masks. 

Recipients of Sacrifice. The sacrifice is al- 
ways directed to the indwelling spirit. Even 
when this is a spirit which possesses godly 
attributes, it is very frequently approached 
indirectly, and the sacrifice is made in such a 
way as to lead a casual observer to think that 
the sacrifice is being offered to an inanimate 
object. The annual sacrifice to the ancestors, 
for instance, may be made at the foot of a great 
tree, so that the tree itself appears to be the 
object of sacrifice. 

Gala is now and then remembered with an 
offering. “Sometimes if a de man [diviner] sees 
harm coming in a vision, he warns the chief. 
An offering for the town or the whole clan is 
made to Za (not Abi himself), with the peti- 
tion, ‘Za, help us now.' " (Gio.) 

A far greater number of sacrifices are made 
to the ancestral spirits. Since the social and 
economic status of the dead is the same as it 
was during life, these dead are useful (or value- 
less) to the living to the same degree in which 
they were while alive. To those who are of 
little account in the spirit land, one makes a 
small offering now and then- “to keep them 
quiet." Not so, to those others who have in- 


fluence there. It is necessary to keep them 
favorably inclined by placing offerings on their 
graves with some regularity. Of these offer- 
ings, blood, food, and drink, are the most im- 
portant. Cotton, white clay, and other objects 
that may be useful to a spirit take a secondary 
place. 

Fires in the nature of offerings are also made 
before house doors or at the private medicine 
“shrines" near houses, and the spirits invited to 
come and warm themselves so they may feel 
better. Numbers of shrines seen were provided 
with seats for the use of people during the day- 
time and for the ancestral spirits at night. 
“They can come and sit here if they like and 
be at ease while warming at the fire" (fig. 37, 
a, b). (Tuobo clan, Half-Grebo.) More of 
these fires were noted in the towns of this clan 
than anywhere else. We were assured that 
formerly it was otherwise, and that “every- 
where, even away up in Putu (Sapa) and Tie 
there were plenty, plenty fires." 

Spirit-warming fire-offerings are also made 
(Half-Grebo) for special occasions. When, for 
example, an undue amount of misfortune comes 
upon a village, in consequence of which its peo- 
ple want to leave it for a new site, the chief 
can take a native axe-head to a doctor and be- 
seech him to intercede with the spirit on behalf 
of “the town that my fathers left to me." The 
axe-head, together with the proper medicines, 
will then be put on the firewood with appro- 
priate ceremonies, the fire kindled, and the 
troublesome spirits invited to come and warm 
themselves and become more friendly with the 
living. There then follow more ceremonies. 
These fires are said to be “very good for this 
kind of [witch] palaver." 

Streams, or, more accurately, “the bad spirits 
that live in them," come in for a fair share of 
offerings for a town’s safety — to prevent war 
or conflagration, or to bring good fortune. 
One of these offerings is a python. It is cap- 
tured by locating its hole, usually in a deserted 
Termes bellicosus nest, digging until the head 
is visible, slipping a noose over the head, and 
drawing the reptile out. As it comes, it is tied 
to a pole. This is carried to the stream, where 
stones are fastened to pole and python and they 
are put into the water with appropriate cere- 
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monies. The townspeople must all be at the suitable than others. Inanimate substances , 

waterside to participate in “giving the snake should be spoken of as offerings, and the word 

to the water.” (Gbunde.) sacrifice reserved for animals killed during the 

As we were going through forests in ritual, but it is doubtful if the native makes any 

Gbandeland, we noticed leaves and twigs, some great distinction between the two. Moreover, 

fresh, some dry, on top of a number of the there is a tendency to substitute meat or an egg 

smaller T ermes bellicosus nests we passed. Ask- for a living animal, or even to make a token 

ing the meaning of this, we were told; “A big sacrifice. This custom is so well established 

black snake wHl be found having its hole in among the Mano that the term “cold water” 

every one of those nests. All passers-by are means token. When it is not convenient to 

supposed to lay an offering of a leaf or a twig offer the prescribed sacrifice, a man may bring 

on top of the nests.” It was said that the a substitute of almost any nature and say, 

Gbunde have the same custom. “Here is your cold water, wait for me until I 

Other offerings to the water follow: can give you the proper offering.” Frequently, 

Loma: rice meal, sometimes a fowl. “We this token is literally cold water sprinkled on 

have no large waters, so larger animals are sel- the object or spewed out of the mouth. The 

dom used.” simplest form of the token is merely to spit 

Half-Grebo (Webo): “When the river upon the object. An old diviner (Gio) wish- 

[Cavally] is high, it wants a man before it will ing to put his blessing upon a distinguished 

go down. This happened just the other day visitor began by spitting upon the visitor’s 

before you came here. Two men went out in beard, then blessed him with health, long life, 

a canoe to set fish traps. They had finished and many children. The cola nut is also a token 

when one said, ‘I see a hole in one of my traps. offering, especially when it is chewed and spit 

I must go into the water to mend it.’ He dived out upon the object. Perhaps the most corn- 

down and never came up again. He could be mon offering to minor spirits is a bit of food 

seen down there, dead! No, it was not a spirit shared by the worshiper. It may be only rice 

or ‘bad thing’ that got him. It was the river.” or other starchy food, but it is better if it has 

Half-Grebo (Palepo): smaller animals (do- a little palm oil on it. More properly, it should 

mestic), and sometimes a bullock, “never hu- have meat cooked with it. When a sacrificial 
man beings” — at least, not at present. animal or fowl is killed, the meat is usually 

Sapa: Behind the Hill (of the Dead) there cooked and eaten with rice by those who make 
are two waters. The one is the Sino, the other the sacrifice; but a little of the food, including 

is the Dugbwi. People who live near them give especially the liver or gizzard, must always be 

them a white fowl at each new moon. given to the object before the people eat.^® 

Tie: “Formerly a whole white sheep was Of the various animals used in sacrifice, the 
given the Dugbwi River. It was killed so that cow is most acceptable to the high spirits. Fol- 
ks blood could run into the water, then cooked. lowing in order are the dog, sheep, chicken. 

Rice was also boiled, then mixed with the meat Goats are used as substitutes for sheep by some 

and all of it given the river. In these days of tribes. 

the ‘Melika palaver’ [Government] we give Dogs were formerly not used as sacrificial 
only a white fowl.” (As often, when a sacri- animals, because they were not indigenous, 

fice was made to the spirit in Dula, so some- “They came from down the coast, so they were 

times here, the animal was thrown into the strange animals. Our fathers, not knowing 

water alive. If acceptable to the river, it would them, could not give instructions as to what to 

sink; if not, it would flounder around or swim do when sacrificing them. But now they know, 

out.) so they can be used like other animals.” (Half- 

Objects of Sacrifice. This category may in- Grebo.) 
dude any thin g that is useful to the native and “No common person eats dogs. They are 
may under suitable circumstances be used as a only for big men. A dog is used as sale for the 

sacrifice to a spirit, but certain things are more dead. When a grown person related to a chief 
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dies, a dog may be killed before the door of 
his house on the third day after death. Its 
blood runs on the ground. The dog is cut up, 
cooked, and a portion taken to the grave in the 
pot in which it was cooked, together with 
cooked rice and palm oil. At the grave all is 
thoroughly mixed and the mixture divided into 
three equal portions. These are laid on leaves 
of the fa/a tree (Vai language). Three cola 
nuts are halved and the six halves tossed to learn 
whether or not the offering is acceptable. 
(They are tossed until a favorable reply is 
indicated!) The chief mourner then eats a bit 
of each of three halves; the other three are dis- 
posed of as he sees fit. Children of the big 
men always follow the rest of the dog meat to 
the grave and help eat it there.” (Gbunde.) 

The highest possible sacrifice (no longer 
offered since the Government obtained control 
of the tribes) was a human being. In the old 
days, when slaves were kept by the natives, it 
was no uncommon thing for one of them to be 
offered as a sacrifice whenever the occasion 
demanded that a man should give the very best 
that he had. Indeed, on certain sacred occa- 
sions, such as the succession of a priest to a 
high office, his own first-born son was consid- 
ered the least that would satisfy the gods. He 
dared not offer less. Such sacrifices were fre- 
quently made in the highly religious rituals of 
the Poro and other secret societies. The body 
of the victim was eaten by the worshipers as 
a solemn sacrament. 

The object sacrificed should, if possible, be 
white, which is the color of peace. White is 
for sacrifice, we were told in Gio. A white 
chicken or white cola is very commonly rec- 
ommended by the diviner for everyday sacri- 
fice. If a sheep is to be sacrificed, a white ram 
is most desirable. Since white cows are prac- 
tically unknown, the black bull is most desir- 
able. If a piece of cloth is to be used in the 
ritual, it must be white, except for special uses 
in the Poro where red is the sacred color. Male 
animals and fowls are considered most suitable 
for sacrifice, yet the females are considered 
commercially more valuable. The use of mush- 
room meaH^ is an interesting parallel to the 
use of various kinds of meal by other peoples. 
The mushroom itself is a mysterious and sacred 

^See also p. 63. 


object among the natives, especially the tiny 
puff balls which are comparatively rare. In a 
Nitiabo (Half-Grebo) town we came upon a 
man making an offering of chewed puffball 
mushroom to his medicine (fig. 37, c). Un- 
fortunately we were too late for the prelim- 
inary ceremony. The medicine was laid out 
on an antelope’s skin. Some cooked rice and 
palm oil had been put on it. A line of this 
chewed white mushroom encircled his medi- 
cine, then led through the center of the house, 
across the doorsill, out into the street, where it 
ended in another circle. Inside this latter cir- 
cle, there were two dots, and near it, two cross 
lines. Inside the house, between the doorsill 
and the circle around the medicine, there were 
three more cross lines; while from this circle 
itself to the medicine on the skin, there was 
another line. As the “meal” line was being 
formed, the man kept muttering something. 
Other ceremonies, if such there were, were 
performed after our departure. The man re- 
fused to say anything about the meaning of the 
various lines. In Seabrook’s “Magic Island,” 
there is an illustration showing a cornmeal trac- 
ing of this same general character. This puff- 
ball mushroom (Lentinus tuber^regium) the 
Mano call mms gbo (moon droppings) ; and 
the Gio, belo gbo (mushroom droppings). 
“When the moon defecates, this drops down 
from the sky.” (Mano.) The Tie call it bola^ 
meaning “white” (?). 

The Tie and Konibo tradition for its use is 
this: “In far, far back times Ku, who is now 
called Nyesoa, sent the first man and woman 
‘down’! As they journeyed to get to ‘down,’ 
it grew so dark they were no longer able to see 
the trail. So they went back and asked Ku 
what they were to do. Upon this, Ku gave 
them the puffball mushroom, showing at the 
same time how they must chew and blow it out 
and thus get a light for their journey. 

“He then gave them all the ‘laws’ [of this 
bola or ‘white thing’] for its use as medicine 
and as an offering. They took the mushroom, 
did as instructed, and finally came to ‘down,’ 
built their town, and raised children. 

“The laws of the mushrooms as given by Ku 
are: 

“Chew and use it to rub on face and body. 

^ Seabrook, 1929, p. 57. 
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“Take it to the village whetstone, chew it 
there, and then blow it on the stone before 
undertaking anything. 

“Put some of the chewed mushroom near the 
house door to hold fast or drive away bad 

of Sacrifice. “Different localities have 
their favorite places for making sale — a. hill; 
a waterside; a big rock; at the forks of paths or 
at the crossroads; sometimes wherever local 
custom prescribes that place will be preferred 
when sale is to be made in the town itself. 
But all people go to graves, whether in town 
or in the cemetery. The town medicine place, 
too, is always a sale place.” Sacrifice may 
also be made at certain trees, in groves, at the 
farms, in dwellings in town, and in the various 
cult houses — anywhere, in fact, where people 
gather or where they work. 

Since the greater part of the public offerings 
are made to the dead, it is to be expected that 
the most common place for sacrifices is at the 
graves. When Volz went through Gbunde- 
land ( 1907), he found many offerings between 
the stones surrounding the stone-covered 
graves of big chiefs. On one of the few that 
we saw, in Loma, located near the tows 
medicine place, there were six clay cooking 
pots stacked one on top of the other, with 
sticks for stirring food that had been recently 
placedthere. 

The village whetstone, which probably orig- 
inated as a grave stone of the founder of the 
village, is another place of contact with m- 
cestral spirits. One of the rules given by Ku 
to the Tie people is as follows: 

“Take the machete or axe to the whetstone 
before farm cutting, the gun before a hunt, the 
fish net before going to fish, the hoe or any 
implement before it is to be used. Put 
iect on the whetstone, lay a piece of puffball 
mushroom near it, and tell the object what it is 
about to be used for. Then make a petition to 
the ancestors that no harm may come to you 
and that you will be fortunate m your under- 

Tow medicine places (fig- 3 ^) come in for 
a fair share of offerings, whether at the en- 
trance, like those in Half-Grebo,^® or within 
the town itself. “The heads of fowls or animals 


killed in sacrifice to the town medicine are 
often buried under the medicine or in the medi- 
cine place.” (Loma.) .r ■ ^ 

There are also said to be purely sacrificial 
places in many towns both in the north and 
southeast. In all of these there is some sort of 
medicine, which is, perhaps, why they are 
known as medicine places. Some are for the 
tow as a whole, some for a family or house- 
hold, some purely individual. Typical of these 
was a place in Gio consisting of a circular 
space aLout z feet in diameter surrounded 
by a stick fence about 18 inches high. The 
sticks were all tied together near the top. A 
raffia-fringe curtain had been fastened around 
the whole. In the center of the enclosed space 
was a depression in which there lay a piece of 
monkey skin. A cassava root and some straws 
were stuck into the ground. Outside the fence 
was a scattering of feathers from a recently 

offered fowl. Each woman or girl coming from 

the town’s source of water supply stopped 
here, lifted her water pot from her head, 
poured a small libation on the monkey skin, 
put the pot back on her head, and went to her 
house. “This must be done every time a per- 
son brings water into town and before she en- 
ters the house. If not, some badness will catch 
us. Someone may be killed. In former times a 
war might have ‘caught’ us. A leopard might 
come and kill our goats or sheep or even a cow 
It is very bad not to pour the water. (Gio.) 

The Mano carriers and interpreters accom- 
nanvins us remarked, at the conclusion of this 
recital "‘We get dis fashun fo’ we country same 
like Gio people.” In Loma and Tig we a so 
heard of libations for this purpose at similar 
places of sacrifice. 

When we descended the ladder-like struc- 
ture leading down from the vine suspension 
bridge over the Nawo Creek near the Loma 
town of Nekehuzu, we stepped across three 
flat stones set into the ground at the foot of the 
“ladder.” On them were the remnants of food 
offerings. Inquiry brought out the fact that 
these were sacrifice stones on which offerings 
were regularly made to the bridge. _ Since 
bridges are inanimate, we made further inquiry 
and were finally told, “No, the food is given 
not to the bridge itself, but to the bad thmgs 


*®See p. 32. 
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which live in the water, so that they will not 
pull it down and cause someone's death while 
crossing it." Twenty paces from these stones 
the path branched to the right. In the angle 
made by this fork and close to both paths was 
a miscellaneous collection of offerings. Among 
other things, we noted three old rattan palm- 
climbing belts, two old baskets, broken pots 
and calabashes, a small section of a plantain 
stalk with a hole cut through it (in imitation 
of the “stick" put on the leg of an offender). 
Some of these were for the “things in the 
water," others to keep bad gove or matai from 
bewitching the bridge to fall or harm people 
while crossing it. This was the best collection 
of offerings that we saw at a bridge. 

Several times we noted offerings near the 
doors of the miniature native houses where 
medicine is kept, in towns or at the entrance of 
towns. 

Dedicated Offerings, When the head of a 
town or clan and his council of elders feel that 
ordinary offerings are not sufficient, or that 
possibly the interests of their territory would 
be furthered if something of an extraordinary 
nature were done, they sometimes decide to 
make a living or ‘Medicated" offering. A di- 
viner is called to determine its nature and sex — 
whether fowl or other domestic animal or even 
a human being. Having done this, the chief 
and diviner, accompanied by some of the elders 
“who know animals" select what appears to be 
the strongest one from among the local supply. 
This is then known as the sale- animal of the 
place. Such an animal is occasionally given a 
handful of food by anybody who is moved to 
do so when it happens to be in the vicinity of 
his house. We obtained no details of the cere- 
monies, if any, in connection with the dedica- 
tion of such animals. 

The color of such animals is restricted. “Only 
black or spotted can be used" (Loma.) “Black 
is the color of badness, of witch spirits. It is 
useful to fight them. It is the color of animals 
for keeping [dedication]. A white fowl, goat, 
sheep, or bullock may be dedicated to Ku." 
(Southeast.) However this may be, the few 
sale- animals we saw (in the north only) were 
black. That which we saw at Abi za was a 
powerful bull. ■ 


The young of dedicated female animals may 
be disposed of by the chief as he sees fit, unless 
a diviner says otherwise. 

When the animal itself grows too old and 
feeble to be of further use in “making the town 
or country strong" it is dispatched and replaced 
by another. Its blood is sprinkled on the paths 
leading out of the town; if it is a fowl, its 
feathers are also scattered; if a sheep, goat, or 
“cow,” its skin goes to the chief for his bed, 
(Southeast.) 

In the north the general practice is to keep 
such animals until they die, when they are re- 
placed by others. 

An animal may be only temporarily dedi- 
cated, and sometime later killed and given as 
an offering. (Gio.) All animals of a par- 
ticular kind, or even all the animals of a town, 
may be so dedicated, though not killed. 

In some instances this seems to be in the na- 
ture of a “closed season" for the good of the 
animals, so they may increase in number, 
(Sapa.) This idea, we also heard expressed in 
Gio, where “there is great rejoicing when the 
dedication time is over." 

The “scape animals," such as the goat or 
white fowl upon which the badness of the town 
has been put, might be included in this class 
of dedicated animals.^^ 

Dr. Neel mentions snakes as the most com- 
mon living sacrifice to be found among the 
north. (Loma.) The Sapa treat any snake that 
comes into a town as a “dedicated one," as 
long as it voluntarily stays. When it leaves and 
goes back to the bush, “dat be no palabah, he 
tiah f o’ we” — it has had enough of that place 
and wants a change. 

The said- woman or sacred wife of the chief, 
called sald-ga or zala-ga nya zai, is a dedicated 
person. (Gbunde and Loma.) In Mano she is 
the sale- h, which means “mother of sacrifice." 

The Tie call her 'ma yu no {'ma^ meaning 
“law” or “taboo"; yu no^ “wife" or “wom- 
an"). All the big [clan] chiefs, but not every 
town chief, has one. A sale- wife may some- 
times be taken only after the diviner finds it 
will be good for the chief to have one.” 
(Gbunde.) 

The first requirement for this position is 
that the woman be a virgin. The chief often 


**See below, p. 373, 
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chooses one from among his young girl-wives. 
(Gbunde.) “If he ‘looks a girl good any- 
where, he pays the dowry and takes her home 
ioi za.l3-ga. ny a zai.” (Loma.) “If the chief 
sees a young girl who does everythmg well, 
is faithful, and does not look at the youths, he 

makes her his k (Mano.) 

“When she is made his zal3ga nya zat, the 
chief stands behind the girl, with his hands on 
her head. A man ‘who can talk good’ stands 
behind the chief. He asks Gala, the chief s an- 
cestral spirits, and his mother if she is dead, all 
to stand behind the chief and this his zahga 
nya %ai to strengthen his medicme and make 
him richer. The girl then goes to the chief s 
compound as his medicine woman. (Loma.) 

In Mano the chief takes the girl who has been 

found good for this position and presents her to 
a de mi, saying, “I want to make this one my 

sala-h’' The gives her medicine and she be- 
comes the sala- U. (There are ceremonies in 
connection with this, but these were not 
known” to informants.) The chief then teUs 
all the leading men of the town, and they, in 
turn, spread the information, that tms girl wi 
be treated in a way becoming her office. From 
now on until she has matured, she lives in the 
house of the head wife. After maturity, she 

gets a house of her own. , , . 

Once she has been chosen for this position, 
she must have no intercourse with any man 
other than the chief; to do so would spoil 

her for her office. . 

If the said- h commits adultery with any man, 
both she and that man must pay a fine. This is 
carried to a ds man, as payment for new and 
stronger medicine. That which he made for 
her when she became the sala- h has been 
“killed.” If she repeats her offense, she wul be 
deposed in favor of a new sale- h. (Mano.) 

In Gbunde, if she has anything to do with 
other men, she is deposed. Some^es, when 
his medicines do not work properly, the chief 
will ask her outright, “Have you committed 
adultery with anyone?” If she has, she will 
confess it. The chief then calls his confidenml 
medicine zo, who is a high Poro man. He 
washes the badness from the chief s mefficine 
with the blood of a fowl. This is cooked and 
eaten, together with rice and palm oil, in the 
chiefs sleeping quarters. Then he must look 
for a new woman for the place. 


Only rarely is a man daring enough to have 
any sex relations with a zala-ga nya zai — the 
chiefs retribution is too much feared. More- 
over, the man’s own medicine would be spoiled. 
(Loma.) In KpeUe the law is that such a man 

must die. . , , 

The Tie say: “If his 'ma yu no commits adul- 
tery, the bio will die. If for any reason she 
wishes to be rid of him, she simply commits 

adultery. This will cause his death.” " 

Through her medicine’s influence all eyfl 
and misfortune directed toward the chief 
fall upon her, his medicine woman. Ik is for 
this reason that she accompanies him on afl his 
iourneys (a shock-absorber, as it were). _ She 
must do no work; if she persists in working, 
she can be removed. [An instance in which 
this had been done was cited.] Her work is 
with medicine. If her husband’s medicine does 
not work well he tells her so, explaining what 
he thinks is the cause of it. She may be able 
to tell him why.” (Gbunds.) 

“While the chief is in town she may go to 
the farms and work with the other women 
(Mano.) 

Special privileges, as well as heavy respon- 
sibilities, are hers. She can take anything be- 
longing to the chief. All he has is hers, it 
she goes to market and sees anything she fan- 
cies, even if it belongs to a Mandmgo trader 
she will take it and there will be no palaver 
about it.” (Loma.) The chief wiU make a set- 
tlement privately, we learned at a later time. 

The “Scapegoat." A procedure to “get rid 
of badness done,” was told us by the Gbunde. 
In one town things were not going too well, 
and the chief and elders felt the time had coine 
for a “cleaning up.” At a council meetmg it 
was decided that an animal should be caught 
and told of all the wrongs done in the town, 
after which it was to be released to carry the 
evil away. Men were called and ordered to 
catch and bring in a live animal. The kind or 
animal was not specified. They went out and 
brought back a python. . 

“How can we lay our hands upon that ani- 
mal! It will swallow us. Instead of cleansing 
ourselves, we shall become sacrifices to it, the 

chief told them. , , , . „ 

So the python was killed, cooked, and eaten, 
and the men ordered to bring in something a 
bit safer. 
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Some days after this, they came back with 
an antelope. When everything had been made 
ready, the chief came, the elders after him, each 
in turn, and laid his hands upon the antelope. 
It was then told why it had been caught: that 
all their own and the town’s badness was being 
put upon it, and that it was to go back to its 
‘"bush” carrying all this away. Then it was led 
to the edge of the town and released. No medi- 
cine was used on this occasion. We heard of 
one other instance of this kind. 

While out in the forest, a missionary in Half- 
Grebo came upon a white fowl. Upon her re- 
turn to a native town she reported this and 
expressed surprise that a fowl should have 
strayed so far from its home. She was informed 
that all the badness of the town had been ^‘put” 
upon it, and it had been carried out to the 
forest. 

Doctors of Medicine. The qualified medi- 
cine man, either leech or diviner, has fair knowl- 
edge and skill.^® He must know the trees and 
plants, the animals, and other things, and the 
potentialities of them all, whether for good or 
ill. Most persons know how to make some kind 
of medicines. The difference between the pro- 
fessional and the others is much the same as may 
be found between a trained expert and layman 
in any land or any field. It may well be that in 
the course of time the professional doctor has 
developed out of the dabbling amateur. At 
any rate, he represents the accumulation of the 
skill and knowledge of many generations of 
practitioners. This store of learning is guarded 
with extreme care. 

Certain people are fitted by birth and posi- 
tion for becoming makers of medicine. The 
clan chief, by virtue of his office, is supposed 
to have great indwelling magical power. 

Although they are especially endowed to be- 
come doctors or leeches and to make medi- 
cines, not all twins do so. If they do not, they 
are regarded with a certain suspicion in the 
north because of the supposed hidden powers 
they may at any time make use of. An instance 
of this was given us by a Gio women’s cult 
leader. Her twin nephews, sons of her own 
brother, had “been like other people until one 
day their inborn spirit-power ‘caught’ them to 

^ The picturesque “witch doctor” of Bantu African 
areas does not exist in Liberia. 


bewitch and kill their own mother.” Any 
twins is considered to be antagonistic to the 
parent of the opposite sex. 

But an even greater inborn power for the 
use of medicines than that of twins is possessed 
by the child born immediately after twins 
(Gbunds.) A child both of whose parents are 
doctors may also be “born for medicine.” 
But most people who wish to become profi- 
cient must learn the art by a long and expensive 
apprenticeship. 

In Mano the ordinary medicine-maker is 
called nye ks me (medicine-making person); 
the leech is called yidt h ke mi (tree-leaf-mak- 
ing person, or the person who uses leaves of 
trees). In Tie the medicine man who can see 
and recognize black magicians and poison- 
brewers and users, is called gwele nyoWn Mano 
a medicine man may also be called since a 
%o of either sex is a master of his cult or pro- 
fession. There is a %o in each cult; and there are 
zd^s in the guilds. The Mano speak of a black- 
smith zo^ a warrior 2:0, a medicine zo^ or a zo 
of the Poro. There are zd^s of the Sande. It is 
easy to confuse the zo of the Poro with that of 
the gc; but the zo is a known entity, a man 
of standing in the community, whereas a ge is 
always an unknown spirit, a masked figure, a 
being more than a human. 

The Zo. A zo of medicine is a man who 
knows how to make the best medicine for the 
field in which he specializes. That may be 
treatment of a snake bite, in which case he will 
be known as a zo of the Snake Society. It may 
be that he is skilled with the knife; he will then 
be called a zo of the Poro. He may be sup- 
posed to know how to control lightning. He 
may specialize in bone-setting. If a zo is at the 
same time a big chief, it may be public knowl- 
edge that he knows the art of poisoning. In 
fact, any big zo is supposed to know about 
poisons and witchcraft. Otherwise, how could 
he dare to catch a witch or defend himself 
against poisoners? 

Sometimes a man zo will marry a woman zo» 
Their child will grow up in the family profes- 
sion. A boy will be likely to follow his father’s 
branch of medicine; a girl, her mother’s. Some- 
times the child in such a family is sick, cries too 

*’See p. 269. 

*®See also p. 274. 
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much, is troublesome in other ways. A divi- 
ner’s advice is sought. He may reply that the 
child is a zo md must be treated accordingly. 
He may prophesy that the child will surpass his 
parent in power. The diviner will outline some 
act that must be performed — perhaps a com- 
mon procedure, perhaps something very un- 
usual The (country devil) will be called 
to come and dance. A sacrifice of some sort 
will be made. If the child is a boy, a small 
y mi will be made to hang around his neck (fig. 
75, ^). If it is a girl, a miniature blunt razor 
(fig. 65, i) is made for her to wear. 

The parents may take a fowl and show both 
it and the zo medicine to the child, saying: 
“This kind of medicine is your medicine. It 
was the medicine of your forefathers. We have 
asked the diviner about you. He says you are 
a ZO- We did not know you were a zo. Now 
we know it. You must get well. You will be a 
bigger than I am.” 

They will then kill the chicken and eat it 
with rice and palm oil. They will rub the medi- 
cine with the oil and rub the child with the 
same oil The child will recover from his ill- 
ness. He will have the best of care after that. 
A boy may have a small model of the Devil’s 
mask.^^ It will be wrapped in cotton thread 
and worn about his neck as his personal medi- 
cine. 

Of a girl baby, the diviner may say, “This 
girl will become a man-so.” She will then be 
trained and go to the men’s Poro initiation 
school She cannot go to the women’s Sande. 
Though ritualistically a man, she may marry 
and have children- She will be able to accom- 
pany her sons into the Poro school Here she 
is known as the “Devil’s woman.” 

The father and mother of one of our em- 
ployees were both zo's. The paramount chief 
at present consults this boy before making im- 
portant decisions; e.g., when a visiting ge is to 
dance m public. 

He says his father’s duty as zo was to con- 
duct (carry if necessary) the boys into the 
Poro grove. When he did so, he had certain 
tricks (sleight of hand?) that he would do. 
One was to take a pot with a hole in the bot- 
tom, hold up his finger, and cause it to rain in 

*®See p. 278. 


the pot — nowhere else — until he had water 
there sufficient to cook rice. He cooked the 
rice in this same pot with the hole in it. An- 
other stunt was to build a big fire in a basket 
and carry it around town on top of his head. 
These things, he says, are common knowledge. 

When a zo dies (Mano), the initiated Poro 
members gather in the zc? quarter where the 
corpse lies. The son who is to be his successor 
is called. He accompanies the others to the 
sacred Poro grove, as they carry the dead zo 
out to it. When they arrive at the spot in the 
grove at which he is to be interred, he is laid on 
the ground. To the accompaniment of appro- 
priate ceremonies, the son steps four times over 
his father’s corpse. He is then given his father’s 
medicines and other things that make him zo 
in his father’s stead. The zo is not actually 
buried, but propped up in a sitting position be- 
tween the buttress roots of a bombax tree.®^ 

In Mano and Gio the people may all live 
by themselves in a fenced-in quarter, called zo 
gu. (Gio.) In Gbunde and Loma there is no 
such special quarter for them, nor, so far as we 
could learn, in the southeast. At Zorzor and at 
Pandamai we saw fenced-in compounds in each 
of which two or three houses were reserved for 
the use of the biggest zo — the Big Devil of the 
Poro cult of those regions — when he visited 
the town. We were told there are similar com- 
pounds in other towns. 

It is conceivable that children living in the 
zo quarter learn much about medicines and 
their making even before they deliberately set 
about to learn the profession, by observing 
their parents or others engaged in practicing 
their arts. A Gio leech may take an apt and 
interested young son or daughter whom he 
finds with him when he goes to gather the 
plant ingredients for his healing medicines. In 
this way children early get to know what to 
use in certain cases, though they may not know 
the secrets of compounding them until later. 
As parents hand down this knowledge of leech- 
ery to their children, a respectable body of 
knowledge accrues in the course of a few gen- 
erations. Outsiders (Gio) who wish to learn 
these healing secrets first go to the professional 
(male) leech with a small gift. After they have 

^ See pp. 24I‘-64, for other burial customs. 
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been taught, they make payment of either a 
sizable sum of money, or a woman. If it is the 
latter, the 2<9-leech to whom she has been given 
makes a small token payment to her people 
“so that she will bear him children.” In the 
southeast knowledge of leechery is also handed 
down in families; the father’s to his son, the 
mother’s to her daughter. Here, too, outsiders 
may acquire a certain amount of knowledge 
for a consideration. Sometimes this is as little 
as five shillings. (Sapa.) In Tie it is said to be 
one cow or the equivalent. 

The customary “course” in Tie was for- 
merly four years for all leeches, diviners, and 
medicine-makers. But if one’s family was rich 
and influential, the time required might be only 
a year or so. The “laws” of learning were: no 
bathing or washing in public during the whole 
term of apprenticeship — not even washing the 
hands after eating; avoidance of pain, so far as 
possible; no sexual intercourse. If any of these 
“laws” were broken, and it came to the knowl- 
edge of the instructor, the apprentice was sent 
away. 

In a Gio town we came upon a hut with the 
mmE or raffia-fringe curtain hanging at the en- 
trance (fig. 95, a). Before it, guarding the en- 
trance, sat an elderly woman. We were in- 
formed that her husband had been the big 
medicine man of the place, and that upon his 
death the chief had appointed her to be his 
successor. No man is now allowed to enter this 
house, but women may do so in the daytime. 
In it at the time were three women. 

The Bodio, The Bodb of the Half-Grebo 
and Grebo) is not so much concerned with 
the making of medicines as with the care of 
the clan medicines. He is more a high priest 
than a big medicine man, though he is some- 
thing of both. This office is hereditary in one 
family. Eligible for it are all the family’s 
physically perfect males, provided they are 
not living in a civilized settlement and have not 
become Christians. 

The Half-Grebo have been in contact with 
Christian influence for a considerable period 
with apparently little effect upon them. Our 

®^The same infusion is also used as a rat poison. For 
this purpose, it is made by some old woman, who sets 
it in a loft where rice is stored. This medicine is so 
powerful that it is supposed to kill aU sex feelings of 


interpreter and his brother of the Webo clan, 
in whose family this office is hereditary, are 
both disqualified because they live at Nyaaka, 
which is counted as a settlement, and because 
they have both been baptized. 

Despite the great prestige it conveys upon 
the individual, the office of bodb is the last one 
any man desires. To escape being a possible 
candidate for it, younger men have cut off a 
finger upon learning of the death of the old 
bodb. As a precaution against such an evasion, 
or the candidate’s running away and hiding 
until after someone else has been installed, the 
death of the old bodb is kept as secret as possi- 
ble. 

The induction of bodb into office is as 
follows: When the elders have determined 
upon the successor, they send out a sufficient 
number of strong men of the clan to seize and 
carry the unlucky individual into the medi- 
cine house. Under no circumstances must he 
come into contact with the ground from the 
time he is taken until he is set down inside this 
house. He is immediately forced to drink an 
infusion made beforehand from the bark of a 
tree. He is then seated upon the hereditary 
chair of the bodb. Thereupon, all sexual feel- 
ings and impulses die within him. — “Soon [as] 
he go drink him, an’ he go sit down fo’ him 
chair fo’ melsin house, him penis go die.” 
He is now the official high priest. 

His wife continues to live with him and cook 
for him. By virtue of her position, she is now 
the first woman of the town to plant rice at 
the beginning of the year when the new farms 
are being made; also, the first who can cut any 
of the season’s new crop. 

From the time of his installation until his 
death, the bodb may never bathe during the 
daytime, but must wait until after dark in or- 
der that no woman or child shall see the skin 
of his body. Fear, rather than love, is the in- 
spiring motive of the respect in which he is 
held. 

As a sign of his office, the high priest carries 
a long walking staff. Whenever a person of the 
town gets into a quarrel with another whose 

any youth or maiden who may accidentally enter the 
loft. There is no medicine which can be made that 
will reawaken the destroyed sexual function when the 
potion is actually drunk. 
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vengeance he has reason to fear, he goes to the 
town elders and lays his case before them. They 
go to tht bodio, get his walking staff, summon 
both offenders, and lay this staff down between 
them. This is the sign that all differences be- 
tween them must be “buried.” If not, the one 
who reopens the affair must die. The elders 
will see to it that “the staff gets him.” 

An old and infirm bodio is not able to keep 
the clan medicines strong. When the bodio be- 
comes old and sickly or feeble, and it is ap- 
parent that he cannot live much longer (or if 
for some reason it is found desirable to remove 
him), the elders go to him in his house at night, 
seize him, strangle him, and cut out his tongue 
with a razor, so that he will bleed to death. 
As soon as he has expired, a rope is fastened 
about his neck and he is dragged out into the 
forest. His corpse must not be carried. There, 
he is secretly “buried” with great ceremony. 
All this must be done while the town is still 
asleep, so that neither women nor children see 
it. 

Almost simultaneously, the bodio' s successor 
is installed. When the news of the demise of 
the old, and the appointment of the new is 
given out, a “big play” — dancing, merrymak- 
ing and feasting — is held in town, in which 
all clan members participate. 

The big man of the Sapa is said to be one 
Koi, the son of Solo, the son of Tolo, who is 
said to be living near a “hole in a hill” near the 
town of Fabli. This hole is “big enough for 
thirty persons to stand up in it.” Inside, there 
is a place screened off by forest-buffalo skins. 
Here lives the spirit of Ku the “real and big, 
big doctor,” long dead. Ku was the son of one 
Bluyoynma, “a very big devil doctor who lived 
on the Cavally River” (region and tribe not 
stated). Of Koi himself, it is said that he has 
never yet entered the big hole; “he feah too 
much” that he may never come out again. But 
he remains near by and consults Ku, who is 
dead yet alive, behind the buffalo skins. Some- 
times he also consults Solo, his own dead 
father, with regard to troublesome matters and 
the proper medicine to correct them. If, for 
example, a number of people die in a town, 
Koi will be informed by Solo as to who made 
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the witch medicine and where it can be found; 
also, what medicine to place near by to coun- 
teract the evil. Barren women make pilgrim- 
ages to consult Ku through Koi, and learn 
the laws to be observed and medicines to make 
them fruitful “without fail and very quickly.” 

Post-graduate Courses in Medicine. Some 
individuals are naturally fitted or talented for 
the professions of medicine-making and leech- 
ery.®® It is as impossible for the tribesman to 
“build up a practice” merely because “he has 
been to school” as it is for his brother in this 
land of ours. He must be able to point to 
results — or get results which others will point 
out for him. He can put the blame for an oc- 
casional bad guess upon “breaking of the laws” 
which he gave with the remedy. Too many 
bad guesses, however, with clients ending in 
the local cemetery, will lead to his being pro- 
claimed as a quack or a failmre. Recognizing 
this, the professional medicine-maker, leech, 
or diviner may desire to augment his knowl- 
edge or to perfect his technique. For this pur- 
pose, he goes to study with another who has 
made a reputation for himself. The regard in 
which he will subsequently be held will de- 
pend to some extent upon which “grand old 
man” he went to for the finishing touches, and 
whether he takes this “post-graduate work” at 
home or “goes abroad” for it. “Foreign” medi- 
cines are usually held in greater repute than 
the home product. The native professional 
man knows, too, the value of the professional 
mien and bearing toward laymen, and does not 
fail to exhibit them, especially when engaged 
on a case. He also has some knowledge of the 
value of propaganda and sometimes makes 
clever use of it to increase his reputation. He 
knows that by virtue of his calling he is held 
in awesome respect by his more unassuming 
fellow-tribesmen, even as the doctor of medi- 
cine is with us. His claims, his medicines and 
remedies, the mystery, incantations, ceremonies, 
and general hocus-pocus connected with their 
making, all tend to place them and himself in 
the category of the supernatural. All this is 
not without its psychological effect on the 
professional himself and contributes to his 
“bedside manner.” As we write this, there 


See above, p. 317, 


See above, p. 374. 


®*See p. 383. 
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flashes into memory the dignified poise and 
self-confident serenity with which one of these, 
a Gio doctor-diviner, undertook to try by or- 
deal, and with the help of his medicines, a per- 
son accused of theft. , , 1 r 

Professional medicine-makers and leeches ot 
renown may make a journey through the coun- 


never permitted children in their care to go out 
along the beach after dusk for fear of their 
being caught and killed for such purposes. 

The methods of the black magician or sor- 
cerer of the Liberian hinterland are essentially 
the same as those of his counterpart in other 
sections of Africa. His bewitching medicine 


rraSSSmTI. ^rely when it can 'opera,, on 

try ot anotner moe 1 something that once formed part of, or was 


wealth more rapidly than they could at home. 
People will generally pay such a stranger a 
“stronger” fee than they will one of their own 
professionals. Or he may be sent for because 
there is a case to be dealt with which is too 
much for the home talent. We met such a 
one, a Loma man, at Goulue (Kpelleland) — a 
tall, slender man with an intelligent, sensitive 
face who “knew” certain diseases and had been 


something that once formed part of, or was 
intimately associated with, his intended victim. 
With the help of his medicine, whatever harm 
he inflicts upon this object in his possession, is 
automatically transferred to the individual of 
whom it once formed a part, or who formerly 
wore or used it. Since no one knows who may 
be plotting black magic against him, one tries 
not to let his hair-trimmings, nail-parings, teeth. 


forp who “knew certain Qiseases ana irdu uccu — p. x ^ . 

sent’ for by the chief to cure people afflicted spittle, or excrement get mto the possession of 
with them. (We may incidentally say that he another. 


Some of these may be temporarily disposed 
of in the dry season by hiding them in the roof 
thatch. After a meal, the floor is swept to pre- 
vent any food dropped from getting into the 
hands of a sorcerer. (North.) For this same 
reason, the cautious guest carefully sweeps the 
house he has been occupying before he takes 
his departure. 

The latrine, where it exists today, is doubt- 
less of very recent introduction — a sign of the 
dissolution of the old order. To prevent an- 
other person’s getting access to one’s excre- 
ment, a flowing stream was formerly chosen, 
tribesman is mat some uay ue Where no stream was convent, one went to 

the accusation of being one of those persons a pool containing sacred fish. _ (North.) When 

who uses “witch.” no water was aval able, the feces were buried 

Bad Medicine. Fortunately, there are com- or deposited secretly in the bi^h. Many natives 

paratively few medicines which are purely still follow these practices. The employment 

malevolent in purpose. The tribes of the north of dogs to dispose of mfants feces has been 


WlUl » T V J ^ J 

was a most decent and generous mdividual, 
voluntarily taking upon himself the host-duties 
of the absent town chief when we arrived at 
dusk, after a hard day’s trek.) 

It is sometimes dangerous, however, for a 
doctor to enter foreign territory without ob- 
taining permission from local practitioners. 
Unless he takes this precaution, he may be a 
victim of professional jealousy and treachery. 

BLACK MAGIC 

i One dread of the decent and law-abiding 
tribesman is that some day he may be under 


declared that there were fewer in Gbunde and 
Loma than among the Mano and Gio, but this 
statement should be discounted, because a man 
usually goes to some other tribe to get his witch 
medicine 


noted.®® 

Earth over which the shadow of the intended 
victim has passed, can be used for the purpose 
of the sorcerer. By putting the proper medi- 
cine in his eye and fixing his gaze on the ground 


Portions of the human body are important, if over which a person’s shadow is passing the 

tVi*. moVino- nf medicines for black magician can hold it there. (Gio.; 


not essential, to the making of medicines for 
black magic, according to Mano informants. 
Piece's of skin from the forehead, abdomen, 
palm of the hand, or sole of the foot, or a piece 
of heart or spleen are sometimes obtained by 


black magician can ‘‘hold” it there. (Gio.) 
By scooping np a bit of earth from the spot, 
he can “take up” the shadow, and use it like 
any other intimate possession to bewitch the 
person. Because they feared we were attempt- 


or neart or spieen arc bauicLnucD uui.<«,xixv.ax ~ _ x 

murder. Missionaries in the southeast said they ing to catch their shadows for this purpose, 
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many persons of both sexes and all ages fled 
and hid themselves when we tried to photo- 
graph them. (North.) Even old Paramount 
Chief Katakow, of Salayea (Kpelle), hurried 
away to “find carriers for us” when we asked 
him'^to stand while we took his picture — 
though we were to stay two nights in his town 
and all the men were away. 


cine he does not rely entirely upon it. He is 
more certain of their accomplishing his pm- 

poses if he aids them a bit. This he does by the 
use of poisons or by the power of suggestion. 

Although he has never heard of psychology 
or suggestion, he knows the state of panic that 
seizes an individual, and its physical effect upon 
him, when he learns that someone has “made 


rZ; had bought three hhn To ioduce 

Here- ical state, he uses the most subtle means. It. 


jCXL JuUJLJLiKJJl - — — O ■ 

fine pots that we wished to photograph.^ He re- 
fused and hurried away with them, fearing that 
the pots would break if we “caught their 
shadows.” (Loma.) 

Some of the medicines used for the purpose 
of black magic are symbolical. In our collec- 
tion is one medicine definitely suggesting a 
brain in shape and appearance; it is called “the 
lock.” By keeping the laws of this medicine, 
its possessor can use it to “lock the brain ^ of 
any person he names, in regard to any subject 
he chooses. The necessary formulae of the 
medicine are recited, the name of the intended 
victim is called, the circumstances stated, and 
the request made that that person’s brain be 
“locked” in whatever way the owner may 
wish. The purpose of this “locking” need not 
necessarily be the physical injury of another, 
but it is always used with intent to profit at 
the expense of the other person. 

When planning to commit murder, the pro- 


WALV.A1 aga.jiAA.3fc. J T * 

ical state, he uses the most subtle means. It is 
possible that he sometimes practices actual 
hypnotism. . 

But since, by such tactics, the sorcerer m- 

curs considerable risk of being exposed to pub- 
lic disfavor and punishment, he often prefers 
the secret use of poisons. These are alw^s 
powerful drugs, of which a very little is suffi- 
cient to kill a man. Strophanthus sarmentosus 
is often used alone or as the chief ingredient 
of a mixture. A bit concealed under a long fin- 
gernail may be flipped into food or drink while 
one partakes of a meal with one s victim. In 
Gio It was said that poison is often put into a 
pipe, or into snuff, or on tobacco leaves in- 
tended for chewing; or on one side of a knife 
which is used in order to cut oflF a piece of 

meat. • i j 

The making of poisons requires special study, 
which used to include, also, a knowledge of 
their effects. D’Ollone s® records witnessmg in 

— - £ +-‘kiSk AT O 


When planning to commit murder, the pro- mcu the body of a 

fessional Wa<* mmaboa toVe LrUd, to asoer^ whether 


medicine. He takes this, throws it down on his 
mat, and says, “I fear no one.” Throwmg it 
down again, he says, “I am a bad man. Repeat- 
ing this performance, he says that he fears no 
man, no medicine, no spirit, nothing but this 
medicine alone. He curses all men. He curses 
Gala (God); he curses God’s mother; he curses 
his own father; he curses his father’s mother. 
Thus he denies all respect for everythmg he 
formerly held sacred and proceeds to swear 
full allegiance to this medicine. Having done 
this, he asks the medicine to support hm and 
give him strength and success in his evil deed: 
“Stand behind me so Gala cannot see me when 
I do this thing.” Thus fortified, he goes out to 
commit the crime. (Loma.) 

Psychology and Poisons.®'^ However 
powerful the black magician believes his medi- 

Poisons are called nu, Gbunde; m, Mano; wu, 
Sapa; gw, Tic. 


man about to be buried, to ascertain whether 
poison had caused his death. The intestines 
were examined for evidence, and none being 
found, the corpse was lowered into the grave. 
As the autopsy was performed “d’une fagon 
forte experte,” it would tend to prove that 
those who performed it must have Had consid- 
erable previous experience in this sort of thing. 

Poisons may conveniently be divided into 
two groups: those intended to be fatal and 
those that are for punishment only. Fatal 
poisons include: 

I. Poisons for killing quickly: these usually 
contain a mixture of poisonous herbs ^d the 
gall of a crocodile, a minute dose of which, it 
put into food, is said to kfil within twenty-four 
hours or less. Therefore, when a crocodile is 
kiUed, the gall bladder is cut out and given to 

“D’Ollone, 1901, p. 133 - 
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the chief in the presence of witnesses. 
so with him to a stream, where it is cut open 
and the contents allowed to drop into the 
Water, after which the bladder is also thrown 
in. Black magicians may band together to kill 
a crocodile and divide the gall bladder among 
themselves, for their occult purpose. 

Poisons to cause illness and a lingering 
and painful death; sa ym, Gio; wulu batje, 

^^3^' Poisons to cause bloating and a slow 

death; gupala, Gio. ^ , j a 

4. Poisons to cause sickness of the head and 

a slow death; bangoga, Gio. _ 

5. Poisons that cause the victim to fall into 

the fire and be burned. 

In the group given as a “punishment are; 

1. Poisons for permanently crippling: baudi, 

Gio. . , r 

2. Poisons for causing insamty or loss of 

memory: be^ Mano; so^ Gio; v)U ( bewitch- 
ing[?]”) Sapa. _ 

3. Poisons producing temporar)r disability. 
One of these is called dta (needles) in Sapa, be- 
cause of shooting pains that feel like needles 
being stuck into all parts of the body. Another 
kind causes the victim to roll and groan with 
abdominal pains. We came upon an instance 
of this in Loma, where a man who had long re- 
fused to pay a fine had secretly been given a 
dose of this kind in his food. He spent the 
night in agony, howling and writhing upon the 
floor. 

TraflSc in poisons is not monopolized by the 

black magician. Some people who have use for 
them may order them from a sorcerer, but 
there are many who know how to make one 
or more kinds themselves. 

To insure himself against an accusation of 
poisoning a guest, a host, or anyone offering 
food, tastes it first himself. Whenever an older 
man, who still adhered to the “things of the 
fathers,” presented us with a fowl, he first 
pulled out a wing feather and put it between 
his lips to show us that the fowl had neither 
“bad medicine” nor “witch” in it. In Sapa a 
man who had a cola nut to share with four 
others first washed the knife to remove the 


“The black magician is s&mi (Mano), ds be i ya 


danger of “witch” or any other bad influence 
that might have been put upon it. The nut 
was then cut and the pieces washed in salt 
water. Each dipped his morsel into the salt 
again to make doubly certain that any remain- 
ing “witch” would be annihilated. 

Killing by “witch” is usually motivated by 
greed, envy, jealousy, hatred, or revenge. In 
Mano and Gio we heard of persons who had 
killed father or mother by poison in order to 
make special medicine to become rich. An old 
Sapa confided to us that a man known to him 
had killed a daughter for this reason, cut off 
the forefinger of her right hand, cut out her 
tongue, and her heart. These parts he cooked 
and ate. He also cut off her head and gave the 
skull to a medicine man to make “big medi- 
cine.” The rest of her corpse was given a “fine 
burial!” 

Professional Sorcerers.®* A constant dread 
of the decent, law-abiding tribesman is that 
some day the charge of witchcraft may be 
brought against him. In Half-Grebo, this may 
be done merely by taking a person’s hand md 
saying; “you have bewitched so-and-so.” If 
the accused denies the charge, he may be re- 
quired to prove his innocence by ordeal. 

^ Such accusations, however, are somewhat 
risky. If the accused is proved innocent by 
ordeal, he and his family have the right to de- 
stroy all the property — house and farm in- 
cluded — of the accuser, who must also pay 
a heavy fine for defamation of character. In 
the “old days” this consisted of three or four 
guns, two or three goats, half a dozen cutlasses, 
a trade box or trunk filled with cloth, and a 
girl or woman. 

The Gio people say that a professional sor- 
cerer may be recognized by “plenty of water 
running out of his eyes.” (He may be suffer- 
ing from a conjunctivitis!) When such a man 
is seen, he is immediately accused, “Oh, you! 
You are one who kills! You are the one who 
killed so and so.” If he denies -this, he may be 
required to prove that he is innocent by 
ordeal. 

Really big sorcerers, however, are not recog- 
nized. They are supposed to know how to 
make themselves invisible. (Mano informants.) 

(Gio), nvonyo (Half-Grebo), imdio weo (Sapa), go 
nyo (Tie). 
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People practicing black rna^c pSjlr We no gM hS’ we country.” ^ 

dealt with when convicted. Those who con- p p 8 magic are m dan- 

?esswhenaccused,orconfessoftheirowvoh- ,, her, but also from 

tion, are generally aUowed “ S° fheir own m^edicines. These may be _so strong 

must first give up all their medicines. These are n catch their makers. 

secretly buried in the water by person p danger lies in the possibility of being 

S5y appointed. Then other nteicjnes are “wul ?‘talking” medicine 

Sade for the individual to prevent h.s ever ^Wtaged 0^ J 

again becoming a black magician. CMano 1 , • 

*®?here are towK *at have be“n.' mtoua (M^ .^vhat rs 

, .1 ■>!» 


inere arexuwus ^ - 

as centers of black magic. Molawu in Loma- 

land to which several ref erences_ have been 
made is one of these. Another is Benet^ near 
Yopita, which is located on the Mano-Kpelle 

^TMano man said: “All the good and all the 
bad that comes to Mano countty comes from 
that town, because aU kinds of medicines are 
made and kept there and all the good and bad 
Tetoe peSple go there for their strongest 

"'There is no special cult in the southeast, but 
. wf flip nmctitioners are known to 


it you have there?’ 

The person who wants to make witch, an- 
swers, “Nothing.” j- • 

“Then eat it,” says the medicine. 

Then the witch-person must eat his own 
poison and he becomes sick 
his people. His people will have 
with him. They will not try to cure ^ 
will not bury him, nor mourn nor cry at hi 
death His body will be thrown mto a certain 

water hole. The fish in the stream flowmg 
. ■ riiiiO'ht tor 


“ is no special cult in the souto^^ Tom rarwate; hole be caught for 

sinlfmost of tL practitioners S "no one can drink the water, nor wash 

ings ou?£’tWeep forest. In spite of tWs ap- J Witchcraft. The native ex- 

pearance of fraternity and of common dang , of accidents is very easily stateik 

S; greatly fear eaci other. Cons^^^^^^^^ SefeTno such thing as an ^u^ 

the manner of gangsters, and with th _ events are really the effect of witch delib 
benefit to the general public, they try to kill the individual’s 

each other off. .. -Upo mo-et some other person. Even if one man hur s 

In Sapa when a black magician wishes to get ^ accidentally while they are working to- 
rid of aVson, but does not care to do it h m- other^^ off ender will say: “Pa [my^faAerl, 
self he makes all sorts of accusations agai | it was the axe that did it. Then, 

hini. If this fails to arouse the pubhc^^^^^^^ with much ado, the injured one demands ^ 

against his enemy, he himself finally bewnche ^ least a token 

hL to death.”^ The other black “a^cians, offender is a friend or if the m- 

knowing what their fellow has done, bm^no^ P 7 ^ no blood was 

daring to denounce him openly, will draw 

gether to “witch him so he will die. The offender takes his first opportun- 

they send word around that the spmt ^ secretly to discover 

first man killed came in the form of a sna j^eg^lced in the acci- 

and that he bewitched the magician y g accidents are rare, for it is th 

, . ^ ^ r^oxr fnr chPifidinff o 

him. 


tpoistfinSTeTody^^^^^^^ 

kmg a snake bite. Our interpreter added, m 

® There is a distinction between the sacred ^ 
V J ^ this witch-water, inese 

sacred water, an . thev may have eaten some 

latter are not eaten because tney may 


aa cast uic * , 

dent. Such accidents are rare for « js th 
offender who must always pay for sheddmg of 
blood, no matter who cast the spell. Blood ^ 
blood, and the fear of bloodshed makes men 
very careful not to hurt one another while at 

work, 

become a witch-person. 
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“Acts of God,” such as Ughming or a falling 
limb, are the occasion of public search for the 
witch. A really big witch is supposed to be 
able to control lightning, and when anyone is 


killed by lightning the community sets out 
en masse with much ado to locate the one 
who is the Public Enemy No. i of the 
moment. 




LEECHERY 


S OME years ago, after discussing the possible 
value of native remedies, the chief of the 
medical service of one of the West African 
colonies said: “Well, we have looked into the 
matter, but there is too much ju-ju and non- 
sense mixed up with it. So we have let it all 
drop.” 

It is greatly to be regretted that this has been, 
and still is, the attitude of nearly all members 
of the medical profession who go to West 
Africa to practice. It has always seemed to us 
that these people were missing a wonderful 
opportunity not only to make valuable con- 
tributions to medical science, but also to ren- 
der a real and constructive service to those 
among whom they are working, by showing 
the native doctor how to make a better use of 
the knowledge and experience already in his 
possession. As a member of the profession, any 
foreign doctor of medicine with a sympathetic 
and understanding spirit should be able to gain 
and hold the confidence of the native practi- 
tioner, to their mutual benefit. But it is neces- 
sary for the foreigner to come with an open 
mind; for in dealing with primitive Africans, 
there are things to unlearn, as well as learn. To 
do his best work, such a foreign doctor needs 
to have a wide knowledge of the use of medi- 
cinal plants, of psychology, of hypnotism, and 
a full understanding of native beliefs. 

Many of the native medical prescriptions 
contain elements which are of real curative 
value. The sincere effort to cure disease can 
often be recognized even in those practices 
which we regard as purely magical. This sin- 
cerity of approach to the problem has naturally 
resulted in the discovery and perpetuation of a 
surprising amount of rational therapy. In this 
section we have attempted to appreciate the 
occasional specialist who most nearly ap- 
proaches the physician, and those remedies 
which are most probably of true therapeutic 
value. 

We propose to consider the leech himself 
as a man worthy of his calling; then to study 
the problem of treating disease as he sees it; 
and finally to describe a few of the remedies he 

^See above, pp. 377 fi. 


uses to treat more or less correctly those con- 
ditions he recognizes and understands. We in- 
clude one or two instances of psychotherapy 
by sleight-of-hand which reveal more sound 
judgment in dealing with a situation than is 
superficially apparent. 

The native practitioner or leech in West 
Africa represents a professional class as truly 
as does the physician in this country. Each has 
behind him a respectfully guarded store of 
traditions and remedies. The African physician 
is extremely conservative, but not without 
some progressive tendencies. We met an itin- 
erant Mandingo doctor of a family skilled in 
treatment of eye conditions. He had added to 
this family skill all the lore common to the 
leeches of several tribes. There was also a 
certain leech of the Mano people who had 
“bought” information from a guild of diviners 
and from other sources. He occasionally 
visited other men of his profession, exchanging 
information with them.^ He himself had dis- 
covered several new remedies, a few by revela- 
tion in dreams. 

History shows that many of the drugs used 
by primitive people have been adopted by 
modern medicine. Even in this day of chemical 
therapy, a list of useful drugs published re- 
cently by the American Medical Association 
contains no less than seventeen herbal drugs 
exported from Africa. In the old Pharmaco- 
poeia the number was much larger. It is safe to 
suppose that there are others still to be “dis- 
covered.” What is even more important is that 
there is an ample supply and variety to meet 
the native need for the treatment of many dis- 
eases. Native leeches should be encouraged to 
continue the use of these in an intelligent 
manner. 

The native does not entirely separate the 
real from the magical cure. He knows the dif- 
ference between the purgative taken by mouth 
and the piece of cotton apparently extracted 
by sleight-of-hand from the patient’s stomach; 
but he does not draw the line, for example, be- 
tween the white man’s hypodermic needle and 
the sasswood ordeal. 
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To him, the surgeon’s knife and the witch- 
doctor’s poisoned cup are equally powerful 
in removing witchcraft responsible for disease. 
If the white doctor’s treatment is unsuccessful, 
he will not be blamed. There will merely be 
further search for the real “witch.” This close 
relation of drug to magic extends through prac- 
tically all the native ideas of therapy. A real 
drug is usually included in a prescription, but 
the ingredients giving color, taste, smell, or 
sting are the ones that impress the patient. 

So far as we were able to get the “medicine 
maker’s” and the leech’s viewpoint, they 
seemed to consider it bad policy to name a 
medicine or a remedy in the presence of the 
patient for whose benefit it is being employed. 
The illness seems to be thought of as a sort of 
entity capable of independent action. Knowl- 
edge of the agencies being used to expel or 
annihilate it would give it an advantage, en- 
abling it to counteract the remedial agencies. 
It is also “good business” to keep the identity 
of remedies from the public. Professional se- 
crets are rigidly guarded. 

Native remedies may be classified as of three 
general types: 

1. Remedies for the more common minor 
diseases and accidents known to everyone. 

2 . Remedies dealing with demonstrable 
pathology such as cuts, bruises, fractures, for- 
eign bodies, boils, ulcers, venereal diseases, etc. 
For these the native doctor has remedies more 
or less efficacious. 

3. Remedies dealing with diseases of obscure 
diagnosis and unknown pathology, and with 
stubborn cases of maladies ordinarily yielding 
to treatment. These cases are beyond the limits 
of his knowledge; but since the African native 
demands a reason for everything and takes it 
for granted that his knowledge is correct as far 
as it goes, he believes that a disease of obscure 
nature, having unseen pathology, must have an 
invisible cause. The spirit world furnishes that 
cause, and the remedy must be one calculated 
to reach the spirit world and reverse the process 
leading to the disease. The general practitioner 
must, therefore, know something of divination 
or call in a diviner for consultation. As a 


® See p. 350. 
®See p. 325. 


diviner he has to decide between four pos- 
sibilities as the hidden cause of a disease: 

1. Broken taboo.^ 

2. Displeasure of an ancestral spirit.® 

3. Subconscious magic of a neurasthenic 
person called a witch,^ whose dream-soul may 
wander about at night causing sickness or even 
death. 

4. Wilful black magic of an enemy — fre- 
quently reinforced by poison secretly given.® 

There are a few leeches who “cure” by 
sleight-of-hand. One method is to rub the 
afflicted part with medicines. This rubbing 
done, the leech shows the patient his hand, 
which is empty. He now gently strokes the 
sick spot and pulls out the sickness in the form 
of objects, which are shown one by one as 
they “come out.” 

Another method is to suck out these objects 
causing them to emerge through an incision 
made in the skin. They are then dropped from 
the mouth into the hand and exhibited. A man 
came to Ganta from whose ear three butter- 
flies had been sucked in an attempt to cure him 
of headache. At Bsleyda a “civilized” native 
woman, living as the mistress of the station- 
master, had acquired an illness supposedly by 
stepping over a sorcerer’s charm. Because her 
complaint did not yield to ordinary treatment, 
she went to a Bslle leech who had been recom- 
mended to her as a specialist in that particular 
ailment. “He cured me,” she said. “He gave 
me medicine to drink and drew from my stom- 
ach lead shot, whole pepper seeds, cotton, 
grains of rice, and I have forgotten what else”! 

The psychological element is strong in many 
cases of sickness. (It may even be the sole 
cause, if the patient has a guilty conscience.) 
If a native believes that a butterfly inside his 
ear is the cause of his pain, a sleight-of-hand 
performance that appears to extract a chrysalis 
is more efficient than any other remedy. The 
magician does his stunt; the patient gets up and 
walks. What happens to the pain is a matter of 
speculation. This type of “witch doctor” prac- 
tice is rare, however, in Liberia. 

It has been said that the mind of the black 
man reigns so powerfully over his body that 


*See pp. 331 ff. 
“See p. 379* 
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when he believes himself bewitched he becomes 
melancholic and may die in spite of European 
medical skill, surgery, nursing, diet, and all the 
rest. Reported instances of primitive people 
dying from pure witchcraft, however, cannot 
yet be accepted as proved. Not until an ade- 
quate number of instances are observed and 
checked by post-mortem examination can the 
medical profession accept the theory that a 
man otherwise healthy will die within a few 
hours from the effects of mental suggestion or 
fear, without the help of poison. 

If a sick man thinks that a spell is the cause 
of his illness, and there is no chance of its being 
lifted, then he may die from a disease he might 
otherwise survive; but he usually fights the 
magic with a counter-magic. 

Medicines and remedies are eaten, applied 
externally, inhaled, blown up the nostrils, or 
worn as charms. They are sometimes eaten 
“raw”; at other times they are taken mked 
with palm wine or other liquid, cooked in a 
“soup” of meat and palm oil, or mixed with 
honey and lime juice. A practitioner sometimes 
finds it advisable to make an incision in Ae skin 
and rub his remedy into the cut. This incision 
forms a convenient path for the remedy to 
enter and the sickness to leave the body. 
Sometimes people who are very ill can be cured 
if they can be made to sneeze [disl, Mano). An 
old Mano woman, strong for this kind of cure, 
was pointed out to us. We saw a patient being 
thus treated after the breakup of a high and 
prolonged fever. The patient had been left 
very weak, and the sneezing was induced to 
rouse him and put new life into him. They 
say, “If he could only sneeze, he would get 
well.” 

Every native who has reached the age of un- 
derstanding knows at least a few simple reme- 
dies and treatments which are good for this or 
that ailment, which he uses upon himself and, 
occasionally, applies to others. Many of the 
common household remedies are known only 
to the women, who learn them secretly in the 
Sande school. 

There is an occasional individual, not a mem- 
ber of the general profession, who is widely 
known for his ability in treating a particular 
ailment. As in other parts of West Africa, cer- 


tain individuals have somehow discovered a 
remedy or treatment for a particular trouble. 
Others have been taught it by a parent or other 
member of the family, in which it has been a 
secret for generations. It is not uncommonly 
alleged that a remedy was discovered “in a 
dream.” In the long run this procedure is 
equivalent to “trial and error,” because only 
the better remedies are passed on from one 
generation to the next. 

The knowledge of anatomy is naturally lim- 
ited but is probably more exact than might be 
expected of primitive people. The tribesmen 
are accustomed to cutting up animals, both 
wild and domestic. In the past, they also used 
to cut up human beings for a cannibal feast. 
On occasion they did the same for ritual or 
magical purposes. There is also a practice 
closely parallel to our custom of performing 
an autopsy when the cause of death is obscure. 
The native leech wiE open up a cadaver and 
remove a diseased organ, especially if this or- 
gan was the seat of a tumor whicE was recog- 
nizable before death. This organ wEl be buried 
separately from the rest of the body, so that 
the spirit of the deceased will not pass the dis- 
ease on to some member of the family or to 
some Other person upon reincarnation. Au- 
topsies are sometimes performed in a case of 
suspected witchcraft, ostensibly to discover 
whether the deceased himself was a witch. 

An enlarged spleen is considered proof of this, 
the inference being that his own witch-power 
had caught and kEled him. 

It foUows that leeches have considerable 
knowledge of both normal and pathological 
anatomy. They are famihar with the shapes 
of the important organs and have names for 
them, but they know little of the functions 
of these organs. 

The practices and remedies described below 
were leWd largely from Mano and Mandingo 
men. There is some tendency among the Mano 
leeches toward exchange of ideas between dif- 
ferent “schools” of the profession. One of the 
Mano informants was a member of several so- 
cieties, each kept “secret” by initiation fees, 
ritual, and a certain amount of magic. 

The Mandingo leeches were members of a 
famous fanuly of medical men, who claimed to 
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have coUected, through various sources, all 
the medical knowledge of all the forest tribes. 
Since the Mandingo are semi-nomadic traders, 
and recognized everywhere by the natives as 
skilled in both magic and leechery, it is safe 
to credit this boast with a considerable amount 
of truth. 

Furthermore, this particular family of 
leeches was descended from a man who had 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca and had there 
learned the Arab method of needling for cata- 
ract. This superior knowledge gave the present 
head of that family, Soko Sirko, the position 
of Dean of Leeches. Certainly, this title does 
not confer upon him any more dignity than he 
himself assumes, nor any more than the tribes- 
men yield to him. 

The practices and remedies herein described 
may, therefore, be considered as representative 
of native leechery among the forest people, but 
no claim is made that the list of remedies is by 
any means complete. On the contrary, it is a 
mere beginning, and in its present form this 
chapter is no more than a preliminary study 

General Practices. Sometimes a patient is 
cared for in his own house in town, but more 
often he is taken elsewhere, either to the house 
of a leech, or to some place outside of the 
town, perhaps his own farm clearing or that of 
the leech. Sometimes there is a definite part of 
the forest temporarily set aside as a “sick bush.” 
It may be near a town and serve as a sort of a 
pest house where any sick person can be 
taken if he is considered a menace to public 
health. The natives were very prompt to set 
up such a bush for each town during a recent 
smallpox epidemic. A patient was removed to 
the bush as soon as a diagnosis was made and a 
rude shelter was built by members of his fam- 
ily. Here he stayed, attended by someone who 
had recovered from smallpox. If he was not 
too sick he took care or himself. He was 
rubbed with analgesic “chalk” and urged not 
to scratch! He was not allowed to re-enter the 
town until all the sores had healed. When the 
illness had run its course, the house was burned 
and his old clothing along with it. The people 
had a very definite idea that the patient was 
more dangerous during certain stages of the 
illness than at other times. Isolation seems to 

’ A detailed study of native medicine has been made 


be an old smallpox custom, how old we cannot 
say. 

The “sick bush” may sometimes be an old 
farm where a given practitioner customarily 
takes his patients, but the fee charged for this 
kind of care is too high for any but wealthy 
people. Frequently as much as four “cloths,” 
homespun cotton blankets, must be paid in ad- 
vance. It can scarcely be compared to the sana- 
torium, with a number of patients under the 
care of a single staff of skilled attendants, but 
it has some points of similarity. 

When patients go into this “sick bush” un- 
der the care of a leech, the family of each 
patient must build for him a small temporary 
house enclosed in a fence. An assistant, who is 
usually an apprentice of the leech, is put there 
to care for the patient. The assistant, in turn, 
has a small boy or girl to help him collect fire- 
wood and prepare food. There are two beds 
in the house, one for the patient and one for 
the attendants. No one else may even enter 
the fence. It is taboo for the patient to have 
any sexual intercourse or to leave the confines 
of the fence during the course of treatment. 
If he breaks either of these taboos, or eats any- 
thing except the special food provided by the 
attendant, or refuses to take the medicine or 
follow instructions left by the leech, then the 
leech is absolved from any responsibility for 
a fatal outcome of the illness or for failure to 
effect a cure. The patient’s family may bring 
him certain foods, but instead of approaching 
the fence, they must call out from a distance 
for the second attendant to come and get the 
food. Sugar-cane is considered one of the best 
foods for a sick person to eat. Palm oil and spe- 
cially prepared tonic-soup containing kwanai 
(Strophanthus sarmeMosus) is frequently pre- 
scribed for obscure diseases and yaws sores. A 
very small red rooster is kept inside the fence. 
When he gets big enough to crow, the patient 
is due to recover. If he has done so, the leech 
eats the rooster. 

From time to time the leech collects a fee. In 
addition to the initial fee he also expects an oc- 
casional “dash,” which is given to keep him in 
a good humor. In a certain case where a Mano 
paramount chief had sent his favorite wife to a 
leech, the fees during her two years’ residence 

by Dr^ Harley. Harley 1941a. 
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in the ‘‘sick bush” amounted to four pounds 
sterling. If a cure had been effected, there 
would have been an additional fee of fifteen 
“cloths.” Her small rooster grew up and 
crowed, but it was claimed that she had broken 
the taboo by having sexual intercourse with 
the attendant, so she did not recover. She 
finally left the place, worse instead of better, 
and came to the Ganta dispensary where she 
was cured for a fee of two shillings. The chief 
immediately forced the leech to refund his total 
fee. . 

The idea of caring for a sick person in a 
temporary structure separate from the usual 
residence is also seen in the custom of caring 
for a chief or other “big man” in a rude open 
shed behind his compound. Here he reclines or 
lies on a mat with nothing to indicate his high 
standing in the community. Only the most 
intimate members of his family atten|l him. 
His sickness is not to be talked of openly. A 
big chief of more modern ideas once shut him- 
self up in the back part of his house. He re- 
ceived no visitors and tried to keep the fact of 
his illness as secret as possible. Too much talk 
might invite poisoners to get in their fatal work 
without exciting suspicion; the fact that he had 
been sick to start with would be sufiicient ex- 
planation of his death. 

An enemy may sometimes bribe the leech to 
poison his patient. Another paramount chief 
who was not in good health went to a famous 
leech to find out whether or not he might have 
been poisoned, and to get counter-medicine. 
An enemy, hearing of it, went to the same 
leech and paid him well to poison the chief. 
The leech accepted the fee, but told the chief 
all about it. The chief promptly paid the leech 
a larger fee to buy off the plot and added a fee 
toward poisoning his enemy. The leech con- 
sidered it good business to poison neither. As 
a matter of fact, he was probably not a pois- 
oner, but was shrewd enough to make capital 
of the situation. He had his fees and hoped 
for more. 

Epidemic and Infectious Diseases. The 
native does not always recognize that a disease 
may be spread from one person to another, but 
when a disease assumes a definite epidemic 
form, he sometimes gets the idea. On the other 
hand, if the epidemic is widespread and sweeps 
very rapidly over the country killing hundreds 
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of people, as did influenza in 1919, he is com- 
pletely puzzled. During this epidemic, a leech 
very much worried about his patients dreamed 
of the following remedy: Take a handful of 
thorns of gene zolo [Combretum aculeatumy 
commonly used for other medicinal remedies]. 
Put them in a pot and cover the pot. Put the 
dry pot over the fire. Char the thorns and 
grind them to a powder. Mix the powder with 
red palm oil. Use as an ointment on ankles, 
knees, and elbows. 

Ordinarily, fevex*s are treated by the native 
with teas. Typical of these is one made of the 
lemon grass. The juice of limes is also used. 
The inner bark of a small tree called m 5 a ytdt 
{Rauwolfia vomitoria) is used for making a 
fever tea. For the same purpose a handful of 
leaves is taken from the bushy vine with cub- 
ical fruiting structures, called ytm zd (Morinda 
confusa). A strong brew is made, to which is 
added a small quantity of “country salt.” This 
mixture is drunk at intervals until the fever 
comes down. Coastal tribes use “slippery elm” 
(Dalbergia hostilis). 

Malaria is very prevalent, but is not recog- 
nized as a disease. While a certain immunity is 
acquired in time ( if one does not succumb too 
early), many adults suffer moderately from it. 
A half-Mano baby in an officiars house, suffer- 
ing from an attack of fever with convulsions, 
was treated by giving it a bath in swamp mud. 
It was then washed in a basin of water, some 
of which it was forced to drink. Asafettda was 
rubbed on the head, tobacco smoke blown into 
its mouth, and aromatic herbs rubbed on its 
face. A Mandingo physician administered a 
solution of ink made by washing off sacred 
verses from the Koran written on a wooden 
tablet. (This ink is made by boiling down an 
infusion of certain plants. It is probably not 
without real value as a remedy, aside from its 
supposed magical power.) After this, a sneez- 
ing powder was blown up the child’s nose. It 
was fed a mush of certain green leaves. Its 
clothes were burned at the crossroads. Finally, 
the white doctor was allowed to administer an 
intramuscular injection of quinine and urea 
hydrochloride. The patient recovered soon 
afterward. 

The disease causing the most general dis- 
comfort and disability is yaws. The primary 
eruption is not recognized by the native as a 
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disease; it is “just something everybody has.” 

But he has treatments to reheve the various 

^Tetanus or lockjaw is usually attributed to 
“witchcraft.” In Loma we saw an attempted 
cure by a doctor who “knew medicine to make 
the dumb talk.” As this was considered to be 
a case of dumbness, the doctor called a woman 
to act as his medium and followed the proc^- 
ure calculated to loosen a man’s tongue. On 
her head he put a dish confining a piece ot 
white clay with medicine in it. This was taken 
out, rubbed on the woman, then remrned to 
the dish. Soon she began to sway — the dish 
began to sway her.” Then it kd her to the 
forest, the doctor following behind. After 
having caused her to walk for a time, the dis 
suddenly stopped her, whereupon she fell down 
before a bush. The doctor picked leaves from 
this Then he helped her arise and the medi- 
cine again led her on. The operation was twice 
more repeated, the doctor taking leaves from 
each of the bushes before which she fell down. 
He now asked her if she “saw any more 
bushes.” Upon getting a negative answM, he 
led her back to town, where he took ott the 
spell from her and asked what she had seen. 

“A dumb person. I told him we were look- 
ing for him, but he said he hadn’t time to wait; 
he must go on. He refused to let me detain 

This was considered a bad omen by the doc- 
tor. However, he went to the dumb man and 
made medicine with the leaves just gathered in 
the forest. But the man was unable to drmk it 
as his mouth was “locked” and the doctor was 

unable to force it open. 

The doctor now made a second attenapt to 
get the right medicine, taking a man as his rne- 
dium this time. After finding other leaves by 
the same procedure and picking them, the doc- 
tor led the medium back to town, where he, in 
turn, was asked what he had seen in his trance. 

“I came to a stream, crossed it, saw many 
people, but all were distant and refused to let 
me get near them. I asked them where the 
dumb man was, and they said I was too late; 

I couldn’t have him.” . , 1. .• 

Upon hearing this, the doctor said that his 
medicine made with the new lot of leaws 
would be too late to help the sufferer. He 
made it, nevertheless. When they reached the 


patient’s house, they found he had expired as 
5 ie doctor had predicted. (The correcmess of 
the prediction heightened the doctor’s reputa- 
tion as a “proper doctor”; i.e., he knew his 

medicine.) , . r z. 

Leprosy (fig. 98, c.) (gt, Loma; yodo kivs, 

Sapa; gbei, Mano) is believed by the Gbunde 
and Loma to be acquired in three ways: 

1. A man may get it if he reveals Poro cult 

secrets to a woman. , 

2. A person, especially a man, who persist- 
ently harms others by means of witchcraft may 
be “caught” by a “medicine” called wologi in 

Loma. . • 1 u- 

3. A person may be poisoned with a big 

half-blue, half-red earth worm which comes 
out of the ground when it rains (probably of 
the genus Acanthodrilius) . The worm is dried, 
and beaten to a fine powder by an enemy. This 
put into a small leaf bundle and concealed in 
die roo’f thatch near the entrance of the house 
in which the intended victim lives. When some 
of the powdered worm touches the person, 
leprous sores are supposed to break out. To 
avoid possible infection by this powder, one 
avoids putting his hand on the wet roof thatch; 
one also tries to keep water dripping down 
from the roof from falling on his body. 

Native treatment of leprosy is admittedly 
prolonged and unsatisfactory. It consists 
mainly of rubbing the skin with chalks and 
palm-oil ointments. One chalk is made up with 
the leaves and bark of a shrub called zopu 
(Caloncoba echinata) beaten up and mixed 
with kaolin. It is of interest to note that the 
seed of this shrub has been shown to contain a 
high percentage of chaulmoogric acid, 
the fractions of chauhnoogra oil. The possibil- 
ity of using this seed in the treatment of leprosy 
is being investigated. 

There is some tuberculosis, but since natives 
do not spit, its spread is limited. The native 
leech considers it incurable. 

About chicken pox we did not learn much, 
though it is said to occur. Smallpox (so) is 
feared. Some of the Mandingo practitioners m 
the north inoculate as a preventive, a practice 
occasionally copied. One of our Mano inter- 
preters, a youth of about eighteen years, haa 
scars that he caUed kpivono, resembling scan- 
fication marks, on his arm. He stated that he 
had been vaccinated by a Mano woman when 
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he was about seven years old, with virus from 
the pustules of a man who was ill with this 
disease. She had learned this practice from a 
Mandingo woman. 

Mumps are prevalent at times; we got no in- 
formation about the treatment. Whooping 
cough is oceasionally seen. 

There is also a disease called measles by the 
coast people, but measles is difBcult to diagnose 
on a brown skin. The natives treat this disease 
with the leaves of yue^ the ordinary cotton 
{Gossipn sf.) used for making cloth. The pro- 
cedure is as follows: Take plenty of the leaves 
and beat to a pulp. Mix with enough white 
chalk (kaolin) and water to form a paste. Rub 
all over the body at night. Avoid scratching. 
The patient should sleep in a cool place, le., 
alone in the open. In the morning the skin 
should be bathed with water strained oS the 
pulp of cotton leaves. 

K^eaweagi, or “kernels,” (Loma) , are small 
lumps appearing on the neck. “If they get to 
the stomach, one dies. If not cut out they make 
you sleepy.’' From the description given it 
seems as though this were sleeping sickness 
(figure 98, trypmosommsis).^ 

Other General Diseases. For general pains 
of unknown character, the native leech will use 
a steam bath. The procedure is as follows: 
Take a potful of the bark of bo {Mitragyne 
stipulosa), 9 lso called “poplar” by the Americo- 
Liberian; scrape off the outer layer, and beat 
up the inner part in small pieces. Boil with suf- 
ficient water to cover. Remove the pot from 
the fire and set it upon the ground. Let the 
patient sit down, bending his face down over 
the pot to inhale the fumes. Cover patient, pot, 
and all with a blanket. Let him steam until 
the water has cooled. He must then bathe 
in the water. The attendant who removes the 
blanket must not get too close, since the fumes 
may carry the disease to him. 

For tired muscles and for aching bones, the 
leaves of fla/a (Christmas Bush; Alcornea cor- 
difolia) are beaten up with an equal amount 
of leaves from the lime tree and mixed with 
sufficient white clay to form a mass. This is 
dried slowly in the shade, as some of the con- 
stituents are too volatile to be dried in the sun. 


This clay or chalk mass is typical of many 
remedies used to rub on the wet skin. 

For a “dizzy chill,”* take a young branch of 
lolo gbe a ( Vismia leonensis) put into a pot and 
cover with water. BoE a long time until the 
liquid turns red. While it is still warm, inhale 
the fumes and bathe the entire body. Repeat 
morning and evening. 

For pain in the back, take plenty of the 
rolled buds of dm it {Aframomum bauniami)^ 
a spicy plant resembling melegueta pepper. 
Beat up with white clay and add four black 
pepper grains, powdered. The doctor sits 
down behind the seated patient, puts the medi- 
cine on his (the doctor’s) foot and rubs it 
down the man’s back four times. (Or, if the 
patient is a woman, three times.) Then the 
patient may rub himself with the medicated 
clay as he feels inclined. 

Diseases of the Nervous System. The 
mentally afflicted and lunatics are believed to 
have been bewitched. MEd cases are allowed 
to go about at will If the insane are trouble- 
some they are kept in some half-town and put 
in stocks. 

In Sapa the patient is held head downward 
while the practitioner runs medicine into the 
nostrils. He then forces him to drink a quan- 
tity of it to drive out the witch. 

The insane in Sapa and Gio are still consid- 
ered “persons” and, therefore, still members of 
their respective households and families. If one 
of these unfortunates is mistreated or killed, 
the matter is taken up by his relatives and set- 
tlement must be made as in the case of normal 
individuals. 

For convulsions in children, the remedies are 
as various as the imagination may suggest. The 
treatment of a case of convulsions has been 
mentioned above.^ One of the herbs used in 
this treatment is su%u {Eryngium foetidum) or 
garden stinkweed, found commonly around old 
town sites. For headache or convulsions, it is 
applied as a poultice directly to the forehead, 
or a few leaves are crushed and the juice is 
smeared all over the face. 

Chorea or Saint Vitus’ Dance is called lo yo, 
“squirrel’s sickness,” because of a habit the 
African squirrel has of sitting in the path and 


® See p. 390, for detaEs of this disease. 


® See above, p. 387. 
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chattering at a person, with jerky, useless mo- 
tions. (It is thought that a pregnant woman 
who eats squirrel meat before her baby is born 
may give birth to a child with convulsions or 
epilepsy or even complete idiocy.) It is log- 
ical, by their reasoning, that the natives seek to 
treat this disease by using an herb associated 
with the squirrel. It is prepared as follows: 
Leaves of the lo guo, ‘‘squirrel peanut” (Des- 
modium ascendens) are rubbed up with water, 
which is then strained off and used as a bath; 
the leaves are made into a paste by mixing them 
with white clay. This paste is rubbed on the 
skin and allowed to dry. 

For vertigo and dizziness they use the root 
of m5a ytdt (Rauwolfia vomitoria). The outer 
bark is scraped off and discarded. The scrap- 
ings of the inner bark are saved and put into 
a kind of funnel made of a leaf. A little water 
is poured in and allowed to drip from the fun- 
nel into the eyes of the patient. The idea is 
that dizziness is caused by a “turning” of the 
eyes. 

For the trembling stage of sleeping sickness, 
and fora disease resembling “Paralysis agitans,” 
the chief ingredient of the medicine used is the 
tree-dwelling ant called ytm. It is a rather 
large-sized ant of bright yellow color, which 
builds its nest by cementing leaves of the tree 
together. The medicine is prepared as follows: 
When the river is high, look for a stick that 
stands out of the water and is shaken by the 
rushing current. Break off a piece of the stick 
and burn it together with one ant-nest. Make 
an ointment of the ashes, using raw palm oil. 
Anoint the arms and legs of the patient while 
he stands grasping with both hands a stick 
driven into the ground. When the doctor fin- 
ishes rubbing the patient, he rubs off the excess 
ointment upon the stick. The stick is then 
thrown away, and the sickness with it. 

Another treatment for the sleeping stage of 
sleeping sickness employs the bark from the 
root of a shrub called dia {Newbouldia laevis); 
it is prepared as follows: Scrape the bark off 
and to the bark fragments add a handful of red 
peppers (Capsicum) and a handful of cock- 
roach droppings. Beat all together in a mor- 
tar. Shave off all the patient’s hair and rub the 
mixture on the scalp. It will keep him awake! 


Diseases of the Circulatory System. Very 
few women with varicose veins were noted. 
One of these was a Sapa woman, mother of 
three small children. 

We secured the following information in the 
northeast, where dropsy due to schistosomiasis 
is prevalent. Dropsy (kuba) the Gbunde say, 
is usually caused by (swelling medi- 

cine) being “thrown” at a person who has re- 
vealed cult secrets.^^ In Sapa it is said to be 
caused by having sexual intercourse during the 
day. For treatment, the patient must drink an 
infusion made by boiling the bark of a certain 
tree. Dropsical swelling {datuwe^Lomo,) of the 
legs may also be acquired by revealing Poro 
cult secrets or by stepping over datuwe medi- 
cine. This medicine is said to be made by pro- 
fessionals when they take a violent dislike to a 
person. They are said also to have a treatment 
that will cure it: Certain leaves are boiled in a 
pot. The foot is held over the steaming pot 
and covered with a cloth. The “water” caus- 
ing the swelling is drawn out of the foot by 
this steaming process. 

Diseases of the Respiratory System. For 
whooping cough, the Mano doctor catches and 
kills a frog, wraps it in a leaf in which small 
holes have been pricked. This leaf bundle, the 
contents of which are known only to the doc- 
tor, is dropped into a pot of boiling rice. When 
the rice is done, the bundle is taken out and 
thrown away. The rice, mixed with the broth 
which has cooked out through the holes in the 
leaf, is eaten by the patient. 

For an ordinary cough, a Mano was seen 
drinking the juice of wild bitter oranges, gEi, 
mixed with native “salt” and pounded capsicum 
pods. 

Another remedy for coughs and sore throat 
in children consists of an infusion of the yel- 
low tree-ant called ytm. We did not find out 
the exact dosage, but it is said to be very eiffi- 
cient. 

Another more pleasant cough remedy con- 
tains a bit of magic together with the fleshy 
weed commonly called pusley, to yuno la (For- 
tulaca oleracea). Take a large handful of the 
plant. Add a quantity of dried ginger root 
{Zingiber africanus). Beat up together and 
add a small amount of water. Mix with meat 


^®See also p. 388 above. 
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and salt to make a savory soup. The water 
must be from a “talking” stream, i.e., one that 
is running audibly over the stones. If such 
water cannot be had, take a vessel of water, 
dash it up on the roof of the house, and catch 
all you can of the drippings from the eaves. 
Use^ this water to make the soup. The soup is 
eaten at will. If the illness is chronic, the soup 
must be eaten several times; if recent, two days 
should be enough. 

For pain in the chest, Mandingo people use 

leaves of a tree they call wowi rmlu, prepared 
as follows: Take a quantity of the leaves and 
dry thoroughly. Add some hot charcoal (not 
burning). Mix and dry further over fire. Add 
three melegueta pepper seeds {Ajramomum 
melegueta). some oil to make a paste. 

Rub on the painful area. 

The Mano people have a similar treatment 
for pain in the chest which seems to be largely 
symbolical. It uses an ointment made of ashes 
of the Spanish needle (Bidens bipinnata). (Pos- 
sibly other ashes would do as well! ) The stalks 
are burned to ashes and rubbed up with palm 
oil. The ointment is put on the hands of the 
doctor, who sits in front of the patient. If the 
patient is a woman, the leech makes two false 
passes and rubs with the third; if a man, he 
makes three false passes and rubs with the 
fourth. The passes are made with the hands 
beginning around and behind the patient s 
chest. With the third (or fourth) passage the 
chest is grasped firmly with both hands, in the 
region of the scapulae, and rubbed firmly down 
and around to the front of the chest. Then the 
rest of the ointment is wiped on some trash on 
the floor and the trash thrown away. 

Diseases of the Digestive System. Intes- 
tinal parasites sorely afflict most of the popula- 
tion of all ages. An American doctor in the 
north found twenty-five per cent of the Loma 
he had examined over a period of a few 
years infected with hookworm, and some- 
thing over fifty percent of the Kpelle. At 
Ganta (Mano) the percentage is also rather 
high. Other intestinal parasites are also com- 
mon. The Sapa declare that abdominal pains 
are the result of “worms walking in the belly. 

A remedy probably for hookworm is made 
by clipping some of the buds of woma (Trema 

“Diarrhea and dysentery are kalendagi, Gbunde; 
gibogoa, Gio; diide, Sapa; gidie, Mano. (Literal aans- 


guineensis) and stewing them with the meat 
dish. The meat is eaten first, then the soup is 
drunk. The patient is warned that he will mot 
see the worms. (Usually the patient thinks 
only of Ascms and expects a good vermifuge 
to produce great wiggling worms as long as his 
hand.) The Mandingo doctor explains to his 
patients that this remedy causes the worms to 
die, after which they are digested. This is, of 
course, very doubtful. . „ 

The bark of the lolo tree or “pain-killer 
{Harungana madagascariensis) is said to be a 
specific for tapeworm. Take two pieces of 
bark the size of the hand from a mature tree. 
Put these into a moderate amount of water 
nnfil all the red sap that oozes out is washed off 
the bark and dissolved in the water. M this 
water is drunk at a single dose. This will bring 
out the worm — head and all. 

The Sapa say diarrhea is caused by witch- 
craft.ii A specialist is called to drive out the 
witch or witch “medicine.” The Gbunde say 
it is brought on by eating too much okra or 
too much native “salt,” and they try to cure 
it by regulation of the diet. The Mano have 
several remedies. 

Intestinal ulcers associated with dysentery, 
the Sapa call bude. They believe them to be 
caused by worms gnawing at the intestinal 
wall! For these, the remedy is to drink water 
in which pieces of the blidibu vine have been 
boiled. If the ulceration is near the rectum, 
leaves of this vine are applied externally. (The 
knowledge of these ulcers denotes familiarity 
with the post-mortem appearance of the inside 
of the human body.) 

For bloody diarrhea with mucus, a piece of 
bark is taken from the tree called gboh {Ficus 
vogeliana). The following is the prescription 
of a Mandingo doctor: Take bark the size of a 
hand from the gboh tree, and one white kola 
nut. Beat together in a mortar. Mash this into 
a cupful of water with the hand. Strain off the 
water. This liquid is one day’s remedy, to be 
given in three doses. The next day add an- 
other cup of water to the mash and repeat. ^ 
Unripe fruits from several varieties of wild 
fig trees are used as a tonic and corrective. 
They act as a cathartic, and frequently as a 
vermifuge. The remedy is prepared by boiling 

ktion: “belly runs.”) 
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the half-ripe figs and mashing them^ to a pulp, 
mixing with cold water, and soaking for an 
hour or so. The dose for children is one-half 
cup of this infusion. __ 

A good tonic for indigestion and vomiting 
can be made by cooking the root of bat bulu 
(Mandingo) (Sarcocepfiater esculeraus). To 
the decoction, capsicum pods and lime juice are 
added. A little is drunk after each meal. This 
tonic is really effective. It is made even better 
by adding some of the inner bark of m3a ytdt 
(Rauwolfia vomitoria) and the leaves of luba 
bulu (Mandmgo), 'wetn ytdt (Mano) (Sarcoce- 
phalus diderrichii). 

For nausea the stems of the shrub zb {Costus 
sp ) are cut into lengths and cooked in water 
with a little native “salt.” A cupful should be 
drunk on an empty stomach. 

There are various cathartics used by the na- 
tive. A common one is made from the leaves 
of puslcy (Portulaca oleracea), cooked up with 
lime juice. The root of “groundsel” is used to 
make a tea, one cupful of which is a good pur- 
gative. . . tj tj 

For rectal trouble with constipation, 
the Mano takes a cupful of gba (“spice ; 
Xylopia sp.) beaten up and cooked. It is given 
as an enema, using a gourd stem inserted in the 
rectum. The patient is put in the knee-chest 
position so that the dose flows in by gravity, 
the patient sometimes administering the rem- 
edy himself. Another device used by the Mano 
leech for giving an enema is a short section 
of wolo (Musanga smithii) stem hoUowed 
by punching out the pith. A rude syrmge is 
made by tying over one end of this some 
wilted banana leaves with the medicine inside. 
The hollow stick is inserted in the rectum and 
the leaf “bulb” squeezed like a syringe. 

The Sapa people also give a warm-water 
enema by inserting the pierced neck of a small 
gourd (^dwwB, Sapa) into the patient s rectum; 
an assistant then forces the water into the rec- 
tum by blowing into a small hole in the bottom 
of the gourd. Remedial agents may be mixed 
with the water. The Sapa sometimes use finely 
ground capsicum seed. The Loma say that they 
give a purgative made of an infusion of herbs. 
They also give enemas as described above. 

The far-famed poison, sasswood (Erythro- 
phlasum guineensis^ is said to act both as an 

“ See below, p. 398. 


emetic and a cathartic, but its action is too vio- 
lent to make it very popular as a remedy. One 
way to weaken the action is to roast the bark, 
grind it fine, and thoroughly mix it with burned 
palm oil. 

Another poison, called in Mano -mam (Ma- 
reya spicata), is sometimes used for a cathartic. 

It is a very dangerous drug. It can be given, 
however, as an emetic in cases of poisoning. 
The infusion should be diluted according to 
the patient’s size and vigor. It should not be 
given at all to children, old people, invalids, 
or pregnant women. 

The preparation of the drug is as follows: 
Take ten to twelve fully developed leaves. Boil 
thoroughly in about a quart of water. Strain 
off the liquid. Dilute this with an equal quan- 
tity of water, or more, according to the size 
and vigor of the patient. Of this, a big spoon- 
ful is a dose and should be taken in a cupful 
of water, only on an empty stomach. A dose 
of the proper size should produce brisk cathar- 
sis and moderate emesis. The action follows 
within ten mintues after taking. Over-action 
may be checked by eating a piece of raw cas- 
sava. If the patient has been weakened so much 
by its action that he cannot chew the cassava, 
this should be beaten up and the juice squeezed 
into his mouth. If cassava is not available, rice 
can be used, boiled soft and mashed. The rice 
water will tend to check the diarrhea. The 
addition of “country salt” makes the action 
milder. 

Diseases of the liver were recognized by an 
old Mano leech. He considered three kinds: 
one, acute, due to poisoning or magic; an- 
other, to actual local disease — probably an 
amoebic abscess, which he treated with local 
irritants to induce rupture to the outside; and 
a third type, chronic schistosomiasis, for which 
he said there was no cure. 

Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System. 
Genito-urinary diseases in the male are defin- 
itley recognized and are treated symptomati- 
cally. There are definite words or phrases for 
a number of symptoms: dysuria, haematuria, 
bile-stained urine, stricture, impotence, and so 
on. Their term for venereal disease is literally 
“woman sickness.” 

For the treatment of these and other symp- 
toms, there are a large number of remedies. 
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Whether the multiplicity of remedies is an in- 
dex to their worthlessness or to the universality 
of the interest in such things, the reader may 
choose. We will give here a representative 
list of the remedies, to emphasize the preva- 
lence of venereal disease. Syphilis is very rare 
in the interior because of the cross-immunity 
conferred by the highly prevalent yaws. Uri- 
nary schistosomiasis is common enough, but 
is not distinguished by natives from gonor- 
rhea except when minary fistulae result. 

Remedies for gonorrhea: 

1. The leaves of the cottonwood tree (bom- 
bax) . These are made into a tea to be drunk. 

2. Kpifi^ ks ho "fu (^M. 6 % 07 isuTUfH sp., near 
benthianianum, cat-claw thorn vine). Short 
sections are cut from mature stems, beaten to a 
mass between two stones, and put in a pot of 
water to boil. The decoction is to be drunk 

at intervals. v t-i. i 

3. FlMa {Alchomea cordifoha).^ The leaves 

are beaten up, mixed with lime juice, and the 
mfusion drunk. 

4. Yei fua (Mussaenda elegans) . The leaves 

are beaten up with water to a slimy p^p. A 
cupful is drunk on an empty stomach. Or, the 
leaves may be cooked with a hens egg and 
cracked rice, and the mixture eaten. _ 

5. Bing (African pine; Canarium sebwetn- 
furthii). The resin is eaten in small amounts, 
much as Oleoresin copaiba is used in this coun- 
try. In fact, the two resins are very similar. 

6. Gbeks {Craterispermum laurimm). A 
handful of the bark is beaten up, and salt and 
kaolin added. The patient licks this, drinking 
cupfuls of hot water with it; or better still, 
quWities of an infusion of kping ke ko fu (no. 
2, above). 

7. Zt kp'wt^ “iron weed”; (Walthena amer- 
icana). This is a smaU tough weed. A belt is 
woven from strips of bark, and the belt and 
loin cloth smeared with an ointment made ot 

ksls hp€m 1 

8. Ksle kps {Cythulia prostrata). _ The 
stalks of the flower are taken and fried in oil 
until black, then triturated with more oil to 

form an ointment. ■ r • 

9. Kai (Alchomea floribunda). Anintusion 

of bark is drunk. n t-u 

10. Zs shu (Aframomum melegaeta). ine 

root bark is boiled and the decoction drunk to 
relieve strangury. 






11. ZS (Costus sp.). The stalk is beaten up 

with water, to make a drink. .r- 

12. Bo fie ko (Carpoditius sp.). An mmsion 

is made from the root and beaten up with raw 
cassava. _ _ _ 

There is also an arrangement for injecting 
soothing infusions into the urethra. The pa- 
tient holds the infusion in his mouth and blows 
it into the urethra through a long reed-like stem 
that he inserts carefully into the meatus. 

Urethral strictures are not uncornmon; some- 
times there is a complete obstruction. In such 
cases the leech administers a drug to relax the 
spasm or relieve the swelling. Once we saw a 
case that had been relieved surgically by cut- 
ting into the urethra above the obstruction. ^ 

For a powerful diuretic, one takes a quantity 
of the bark of the “poplar”_ tree called bo 
(Mitragyne stipulosa)-, beats it, and dries 1^ 
then beats it finer still. This is sifted through 
a piece of cloth. A dose is a big spoonful in 

water or palm wine. . 

For pain over the bladder and haematuria, 
the prescription is two pieces of the root of 
wem yidt (Sarcocephalus diderrichn), a.n inch 
or two in diameter and as long as a finger. 
Scrape off the old bark. Steep the clean root m 
a pint of cold water for about three hours. 
Decant the water. The dose of this infusion is 
one cup, two or three times a da.y, no more. 

If the root has been dried, it i^ still good, but 
the infusion must then be prepared by boihng. 

For ulcerating granuloma, bels kpo pat 
(stick the termites eat) the leaves of fli 
or bo ytdi (Glyphaea laterifolia) are boiled m 
a pot of water. The patient sits over the pot, 
steaming the parts in the fumes. The same pot 
of leaves may be used three times, then they 
must be renewed. After several treatments, 
the termites supposed to be causing the trouble 
“will be found in the pot.” Then the patient 
will begin to recover. 

After each steaming, the parts are dusted 
with a powder made of well-dried leaves of ga 
(Macaranga sp.). This is not washed off, but 
allowed to accumulate with repeated apphea- 

tions. . , 1 

If there is inguinal adenitis with ulceration, 
a mass of cassava leaves is beaten up and boiled 
in a pot of water. The liquor is used to bathe 
the sore, which is afterward dusted with a 
powder made of the same kind of leaves. An 
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even better dusting-powder may be made of 
the part of the cassava stick that is under- 
ground, This is burned to ashes and mixed 
with the powdered leaves referred to above. 

Many of these remedies are also used by the 
women if they are obviously suffering from 
the same diseases. 

For impotence, a man is instructed to tap the 
bark of a wild rubber tree called stka^U {Fun-- 
tuma elastica) , After catching half a cupful of 
the latex, he is to fill the cup with water or 
palm wine and drink it. This must be repeated 
daily, for two or three doses. Usually this is 
enough, and the treatment can be stopped; or it 
may be continued in decreasing doses, then 
stopped. 

A favorite aphrodisiac is the bark of the g5 
a bh ytdt, or “stick that the men eat.” Wher- 
ever this tree is seen near a path in the bush, it 
will be found stripped of bark as high as a man 
can conveniently reach. 

Elephantiasis of the genitalia (fig. 98 , e) is 
said by the Gbunde, Loma, and Mano to be the 
penalty a man pays for looking upon the Sande 
cult medicine or initiation ceremonies. There 
is no cure for him; the medicine “catches him 
and spoils his manhood.” 

For dysmenorrhea, a woman will take a 
quantity of leaves of kpana ytdt {Monodora 
tenufolia)^ tie them in three bunches (woman’s 
sacred number), steep them in cold water, and 
drink the water. Then she will take the same 
leaves and cook them with the soup she is to 
eat. This will relieve the pain, but will not 
prevent its returning next time. 

For menstrual irregularity, and amenorrhea, 
a woman should take three ko (Ricinodendron 
africanum) seeds and a few canna blooms, beat 
all together in a mortar, and put into a big 
spoon, A little salt and red palm oil (i.e., 
freshly prepared oil that has not been refined 
by heating) is added. Three pebbles are then 
heated in the fire. One of these is put into the 
spoon, stirred until it has cooled, and then dis- 
carded. This operation is repeated with the 
other two pebbles. Then with the spoon in 
her hand the woman starts up the ladder-stick 
toward the loft, standing with both feet on the 
first notch. She must look steadfastly up while 
she dips her fingers into the spoon and licks off 


the medicine. Her menstrual function will be 
restored in two or three days! 

Pregnancy. The handling of pregnancy is 
usually under the direction of the head of the 
Sands, with her assistants, who learn the art and 
practice it in the various towns. There are also 
certain men who specialize in women’s diseases. 

When a woman who has had no children 
habitually aborts, she should take an entire 
plant of suo longo la (Ethulia conyzoides)i 
strip oflF all the leaves, and cook them with any 
food except okra, eating the entire mess. If 
the leech does not want to tell the patient what 
the remedy consists of, or if he must send the 
medicine to a distance, he will take a quantity 
of the leaves, beat them to a pulp, add water 
to make an infusion, decant or strain, and put 
the liquor in a bottle. The dose is a teacupful 
every morning on an empty stomach. 

If the woman has had one child and then has 
several miscarriages she should add two buds 
of gel ytdt {Erythrina altissima) to the leaves 
described above; then prepare and eat as di- 
rected. 

Abortifacients are used everywhere during 
the first months of pregnancy, apparently with- 
out danger to the mother; but the native real- 
izes that abortion after three months is not en- 
tirely safe. One medicine to produce abortion 
is the root of the ordinary cotton plant. We did 
not get details of its preparation. The usual 
drug is the bush called wana (Mareya spicata, 
or “corset leaf”). Its use as a cathartic has been 
described above. The Mandingo leech assured 
us that a pot in which warn had been prepared 
should never be used in cooking food for a 
pregnant woman, because even a small amount 
of the leaf would sometimes produce abortion. 
Even the fumes from the boiling cathartic dose 
are thought to be dangerous. At any rate, a 
pregnant woman will not eat with her neigh- 
bors or even with her fellow-wives, for fear 
some jealous associate will put a little of the 
leaf into her food and cause abortion. When 
abortion is desired, one leaf is put into the food. 
It will act that same day without fail. It is a 
successful remedy for removing the afterbirth 
when it does not come away naturally. It is 
also administered at the end of the post partim 
period. 


^®See also pp. 199 ff. 
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We saw a small vine (probably Tragia s^.) 
used to test a patient suspected of being in hy- 
sterical labor. She claimed to have been in 
labor for three days. She had deceived every- 
body twice before. It was her first experience 
and she was frankly scared. The midwife took 
this vine and rubbed it on, producing violent 
itching similar to nettle rash. The patient sud- 
denly lorgot about being in labor when she 
found it so very necessary to scratch. 

The routine treatment of the woman in labor 
is remarkably benign in a normal case. The 
Mandingo midwives, at least, have a very good 
idea of what not to do. They encourage the 
patient much as we do. They help her by hold- 
mg her hands and making her walk about, and 
wLn the pains are hard, by pulling on her 
breasts. The midwife will occasionally squat 
before the patient as she is held in a half sitting, 
half reclining position in the middle of the 
floor, propped up from behind by an assistant. 
As the midwife squats there she will spit on 
her hands, rub them together, put them far 
back under the patient’s armpits and around 
the back, then bring them around forward 
over the abdomen, and downward toward the 
ground. This is done twice without touching 
die patient. The third time the hands are 
firmly settled in positon behind the patient s 
armpits. The midwife gets a good hold, shakes 
the patient gently from side to side with a 
twisting motion, then using all the dragging 
friction she can manage, she brings her hands 
around forward and downward to the pubis, 
and without touching the vulva shakes her 
hands violently in front of it as though shakmg 
something off. This is symbolic, of course, but 
it is good practice. It gives them both soum- 
thing to do at a time when nothing needs to be 
done, yet everybody feels that something 
ought to be done. At the very end of labor, 
when it is permissible to hurry things, P^" 
tient is made to take a big whiff of snuff. The 
violent sneezing usually does the trick. 

In cases of prolonged labor, the Mano mid- 
wife is guilty of a somewhat dangerous prac- 
tice. She will help the patient by taking her 
on her back and walking about with her, shak- 
ing her and rolling her around. As the patient 
is belly-down across the back of the other 
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woman, the weight pushing on the uterus is 
considerable. . 

When the placenta does not come away with 

the usual procedures, the midwife may remove 
it by hand, often infecting the patient. _ 

Post fartum treatment in Mano is routinely 
as follows: Beginning immediately after child- s 

birth, the patient is free to go and come as she ,i 

pleases except for restrictions noted above.^ 

She usually rests for three or four days, but 
may help care for the baby. She is treated 
twice a day with hot canna leaves, wilted over 
the fire, and put on the belly as hot as she can 
bear them. Three large leaves are used. Each 
leaf is reheated and used — in all, three times. 

If it is not convenient to build a. fire near the 
woman, seven leaves may be put in a pot with 
water and brought to a boil, the pot taken to 
the bedside, and the leaves applied as usual. ^ 

The patient is also made to drink a decoction 
of the “iron weed” called zt kpivt {Wcdtheria 
americana)- 

But the treatment par excellence is wana 
(Morey a spicata) . It is given in a small dose to 
bring out the placenta. It is also given about 
two weeks after the baby’s birth to mark the 
end of the puerperium. It seems to cause rhyth- 
mic contraction of the uterus and to settle 

everything into its proper position. - 

For puerperal infection, the best remedy 
is to take a handful of the unopened buds of 
/o/o, also caUed “pain killer” (Harungam 
TncLdagcLSCCLTiefisis) and beat them together with 
palm oil. One third of this is to be taken each 
morning for three days; then the patient will 
get better. The fever and tenderness will dis- 
appear. 

Rheumatic and other Pains. The Mano 
man will say, “Un yi da iva, which means, 

“My insides hurt.” This phrase has been re- 
duced to yiwa, which is the term for rheuma- 
tism. They vary it by saying, “My bones 
hurt,” or “I hurt all over.” Yiioa has come to 
be a popular name for yaws, as the rheumauc 
pain is the commonest symptom of late yaws. 

The simplest remedy is to take a hot bath and 
drink some of the water. The Sapa may tie a 
fiber cord around the head to relieve headache. 

The general method, however, is to rub on 
some medicated “chalk,” which is equivalent 


^*See p. 205. 
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to our Imiment. It is frequently prepared by 
mixing counterirritants with the common 
white clay, but the proper clay to use is that 
obtained from the nest of Termes mordax. The 
greyish clay mass is taken as it is found. Any 
leaves incorporated in it are retained. It is 
beaten in a mortar with a small amount of water 
to form a thick paste. An hour or more of 
pounding may be required because the termites 
have added something that makes it as hard as 
good lime mortar and almost impervious to 
water. To this paste is added a pulp made of 
the leaves called kma (Albizzia sp.) and of lime 
leaves. The chalk so prepared in bulk is made 
up in small cylinders or cones and put away to 
dry in the shade. To dry it in the sun would 
evaporate some of the active principles. It may 
be used at any time by wetting the skin and 
rubbing it with the chalk. The effect is that 
of a mild analgesic and a soothing powder. 

A very good chalk is made by adding the 
seed of red pepper and the spicy seed of gba 
(Xylopia sp.). They are pounded to powder 
and added to the clay as above. They may also 
be used fresh without adding the clay. Aro- 
matic barks may be added. 

Hot applications are also used. One Loma 
method is to heat certain leaves over the fire, 
place them under a mat, and lie on the mat, 
covering head and all with a blanket. The heat 
and moisture coming up through the mat are 
beneficial. This is a simplified form of sweat 
bath. 

All these treatments for general pains may 
be used at times for local pains. There is fre- 
quently an involvement of a single bone or 
joint with what the native thinks is the same 
sickness, and rightly so, for many of these rheu- 
matic joints are also symptoms of yaws. For 
local swellings or pains of any kind, the leech 
may resort to multiple small incisions “to let 
out the sick.’^ 

Malformations. Malformations are, natu- 
rally, little understood by the native. He is 
just where we were a short time ago when 
pregnant women were afraid to look at horrible 
sights, and explained malformations and mon- 
sters, and even birthmarks, by recalling some 
hideous thing they had experienced during 
pregnancy. Two examples noted above will be 

^ See also p. 95. 


cited again for illustration: The fear that eat- 
ing squirrel meat might make the unborn child 
an epileptic, and the fear that looking at an owl 
might make the child a staring idiot. 

Malformations appearing later in life are 
thought to be magical unless obviously asso- 
ciated with external disease. For instance, 
hunchback is thought to be the result of magic; 
therefore, the treatment is magical — at least, 
a symbolic ingredient is included in the rem- 
edy. The bark of a tree called km {Penta- 
clethra macrophylla) is used. This tree never 
grows straight, but always has a hump or twist 
ki the trunk. The bark is removed from a hump 
on the tree by beating it with a stone. Then it 
is pounded with the Termes mordax chy and 
some pepper seed. The rubbing chalk thus pre- 
pared is applied to the hump of the hunchback. 

Hernias are common. For this, the native 
has no cure. They understand the necessity 
of manual reduction of all hernias when they 
become painful. The inguinal type is an in- 
convenience and sometimes the cause of death. 
The umbilical type is even more common. It 
does not seem to cause any trouble or worry 
(fig. 98, d). Epigastric hernias are frequently 
the cause of considerable discomfort, but the 
natives seldom consider them the cause of the 
pain. 

Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue. 
Skin diseases are extremely common, and a 
large number of remedies were noted for their 
treatment. One group of these skin diseases is 
referred to as “craw-craw.” This term cor- 
responds in a general way to our word “itch,” 
including scabies, certain fungus diseases, in- 
fections, owing mostly to dirt, and perhaps 
other chronic rashes; for instance, the one asso- 
ciated with yaws. The Gbunde and Loma 
people treat it with the yellow oil of a wild nut, 
called black cola or bitter cola, kuviva (Gar- 
cinia kola). These nuts are buried in the earth 
for six or seven days, dug up, pounded in a 
mortar, the mass put into a vessel containing 
water and allowed to stand for a day. The oil 
is then skimmed off and kept to be used as 
needed. (This same oil is also rubbed on the 
feet to kill the burrowing jigger.) 

Craw-craw is supposed to break out on a 
person with a leopard taboo who has eaten 
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leopard meat — or cat, which is considered a 
“simU leopard.” To cure craw-craw acquired 
in this manner, the sufferer cooks rice, deposits 
it on a leaf on the ground, calls a cat to eat the 
rice, and then eats what the cat has left of it. 
^‘CraW“Cra.w go finish one time, we were as- 
sured. Craw-craw is also “caused” by touch- 
ing a' toad (Mano and Gio), because a toads 
back is covered with craw-craw. _ ^ 

By far the most common form of skm dis- 
ease is yaws (fig. 97i ^'f)’ 

recognizes this in its secondary form to which 
the Mano people have given the name oi mla. 
Crab yaws they call kala pini; juxtarticular 
nodules, they caU kala kpo. Of course, they do 
not recognize the entire group of symptoms 
that we know to be due to yaws; but for the 
sores as for the rheumatic pains, they have 
various remedies. Occasionally, cow dung may 
be used as a poultice, but for severe stubborn 
ulcers the more drastic methods of applying 
counterirritants and astringents are resorted to 
by the leech. Ulcers are frequently washed with 
water in which the leaves of the fone tree had 
been boiled. (Gio.) An astringent omtment is 
made by both Mano and Gio people by taking 
the scales of oxide falling from the iron as it is 
being forged in the blacksmith’s shop, pound- 
ing them to a powder, and mixing them with 
palm oil and lime juice. The Sapa apply hot 
Lie juice. The Mano sometimes use an ex- 
tremely painful counterirritant made of capsi- 
cum seed, ashes, soap, and the pulp o 
yidt leaves (Sarcocephalus didernchii). These 
leaves are also used alone, and are sometmes 
dried and reduced to powder to be dusted on 
with the idea of forming a crust. Sometimes, 
a cosmetic paste is made to hide the sore tem- 

^ Troracal ulcers are paid (Gbunde) (fig. 97’ 
d). There are what may be termed epidemics of 
these (Loma, Mano, and probably everywhere 
else). In the northeast they occur at the begm- 
ning of the dry season toward the end or No- 
vember and during December when people are 
working in the swamps to prepare dry-^ason 
rice farms. They have been noted at Ganta 
also at the beginning of the wet season when 
the people are planting farms, and at the end ot 
the dry season when they are fanning t e 
swamps. They say the ulcers come from the 
mud. The Mano and Gio say that ulcers may 


be caused by throwing a chameleon or lizard 
on a person. Wherever it touches the skin, ul- 
cers £:e supposed to appear. Ulcers are treated 
by smearmg ointments and pastes of various 
kinds over the ulcer and bandaging it with a 
leaf or fiber bandage. Some sufferer had, m 
addition to such a bandage, a small rafiia fringe 
which helped to keep flies away. 

A kind of acute ringworm is called nyainys- 
lezi, Ghunif, gon kala, Mano- It is supposed to 
be caused by the jet of liquid ejected by a big 
earthworm {Acanthodrilius) coming _m con- 
tact with the skin. The afflicted part is ^^“d- 
papered” with a leaf called nyuno la {Ficus 
exasperata) until the blood conies. These same 
leaves are bruised and the juice is then put upon 
the abraded part. , 

For circulate ringworm {kala gbet), a paste 
is made from a vine ca,lled gana {Lonocarpus 
cyunescens). The entire vine is taken an 
beaten up to a paste, which is mixed with a 
handful of ashes of two other plants: yoda and 
gon kala {Hybophrinum brauniamm). 

As bandaging material for wounds and sores, 
certain broad leaves are reputed to have heal- 
ing virtnes; also broad strips of dried b^ana 
or plantain stems, rags, and strips of soft bark. 
Some of the most common remedies for sores 

are as follows: . r^i. 

Ba la bit (Cawia sp.) . Take a quantity of the 
plant with the leaves on. Boil in water and 
Leas a bath while still warm. The leaves may 
also be dried, powdered, and used as a dusting 
powder. This is used for kala (secondary 

^ Kds kpesss {Lindermia senegalensis), a 
small purple weed growing close to the ground 
in the road. Beat this entire plant to a paste on 
a rock, add some iroa oxide scales from the 
blacksmith’s fire, grind to a powder, and mix 
with lime juice. Cook the mixture and apply 
to the sore* It acts as an astringent. 

Buna {Spondias mombin). Cook the leaves 
with water and use the infusion to wash the 
sore. Then take a quantity of the bud leaves, 
make a poultice, and apply to the sore. 

Kai {Alchornea floribunda). Take the buds 
and grind to a paste on a stone, apply directly 
to the sore, using a leaf from the same tree as 
a bandage. The bark of this tree may also be 
used. It is scraped off, dried, beaten fine, and 
used as a dusting powder. 
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to otir Imiment. It is frequently prepared by 
mixing counterirritants with the common 
white clay, but the proper clay to use is that 
obtained from the nest of Termes mordax. The 
greyish clay mass is taken as it is found. Any 
leaves incorporated in it are retained. It is 
beaten in a mortar with a small amount of water 
to form a thick paste. An hour or more of 
pounding may be required because the termites 
have added something that makes it as hard as 
good lime mortar and almost impervious to 
water. To this paste is added a pulp made of 
the leaves called kma (Albizzm sp.) and of lime 
leaves. The chalk so prepared in bulk is made 
up in small cylinders or cones and put away to 
dry in the shade. To dry it in the sun would 
evaporate some of the active principles. It may 
be used at any time by wetting the skin and 
rubbing it with the chalk. The effect is that 
of a m 3 d analgesic and a soothing powder. 

A very good chalk is made by adding the 
seed of red pepper and the spicy seed of gbd 
(Xylopia sp.). They are pounded to powder 
and added to the clay as above. They may also 
be used fresh without adding the clay. Aro- 
matic barks may be added. 

Hot applications are also used. One Loma 
method is to heat certain leaves over the fire, 
place them under a mat, and lie on the mat, 
covering head and all with a blanket. The heat 
and moisture coming up through the mat are 
beneficial. This is a simplified form of sweat 
bath. 

All these treatments for general pains may 
be used at times for local pains. There is fre- 
quently an involvement of a single bone or 
joint with what the native thinks is the same 
sickness, and rightly so, for many of these rheu- 
matic joints are also symptoms of yaws. For 
local swellings or pains of any kind, the leech 
may resort to multiple small incisions “to let 
out the sick.” 

Malformations. Malformations are, natu- 
rally, little understood by the native. He is 
just where we were a short time ago when 
pregnant women were afraid to look at horrible 
sights, and explained malformations and mon- 
sters, and even birthmarks, by recalling some 
hideous thing they had experienced during 
pregnancy. Two examples noted above will be 


cited again for illustration: The fear that eat- 
ing squirrel meat might make the unborn child 
an epileptic, and the fear that looking at an owl 
might make the child a staring idiot. 

Malformations appearing later in life are 
thought to be magical unless obviously asso- 
ciated with external disease. For instance, 
hunchback is thought to be the result of magic; 
therefore, the treatment is magical — at least, 
a symbolic ingredient is included in the rem- 
edy. The bark of a tree called kus (Pent a- 
clethra macrophylla) is used. This tree never 
grows straight, but always has a hump or twist 
in the trunk. The bark is removed from a hump 
on the tree by beating it with a stone. Then it 
is pounded with Termes mordax clay and 
some pepper seed. The rubbing chalk thus pre- 
pared is applied to the hump of the hunchback. 

Hernias are common. For this, the native 
has no cure. They understand the necessity 
of manual reduction of all hernias when they 
become painful. The inguinal type is an in- 
convenience and sometimes the cause of death. 
The umbilical type is even more common. It 
does not seem to cause any trouble or worry 
(fig. 98, d). Epigastric hernias are frequently 
the cause of considerable discomfort, but the 
natives seldom consider them the cause of the 
pain. 

Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue. 
Skin diseases are extremely common, and a 
large number of remedies were noted for thek 
treatment. One group of these skin diseases is 
referred to as “craw-craw.” This term cor- 
responds in a general way to our word “itch,” 
including scabies, certain fungus diseases, in- 
fections, owing mostly to dirt, and perhaps 
other chronic rashes; for instance, the one asso- 
ciated with yaws. The Gbunde and Loma 
people treat it with the yellow oil of a wild nut, 
called black cola or bitter cola, kuviva (Gar- 
cinia kola). These nuts are buried in the earth 
for six or seven days, dug up, pounded in a 
mortar, the mass put into a vessel containing 
water and allowed to stand for a day. The oil 
is then skimmed oif and kept to be used as 
needed. (This same oil is also rubbed on the 
feet to kill the burrowing jigger.) 

Craw-craw is supposed to break out on a 
person with a leopard taboo who has eaten 
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leopard meat — or cat, which is considered a 
“small leopard.” To cure craw-craw acqmfed 
in this manner, the sufferer cooks rice, deposits 
it on a leaf on the ground, calls a cat to eat the 
rice, and then eats what the cat has left of it. 
“Craw-craw go finish one time,” we were as- 
sured. Craw-craw is also “caused” by touch- 
ing a toad (Mano and Gio), because a toad’s 

back is covered with craw-craw. 

By far the most common form of skin dis- 
ease is yaws (fig. 97> f)- 

recognizes this in its secondary form to which 
the Mano people have given the name of kola. 
Crab yaws they call kala pinv, juxtarticular 
nodules, they caU kala kpo. Of course, they do 
not recognize the entire group of symptoms 
that we know to be due to yaws; but for the 
sores, as for the rheumatic pains, they have 
various remedies. Occasionally, cow dung may 
be used as a poultice, but for severe stubborn 
ulcers the more drastic methods of applying 
counterirritants and astringents are resorted to 
by the leech. Ulcers are frequently washed with 
water in which the leaves of the fone tree had 
been boUed. (Gio.) An astringent omtment is 
made by both Mano and Gio people by taking 
the scales of oxide faUing from the iron as it is 
being forged in the blacksmith’s shop, pound- 
ing them to a powder, and mixing^ them vat 
palm oil and lime juice. The Sapa apply hot 
hme juice. The Mano sometimes use an ex- 
tremely painful counterirritant made of capsi- 
cum seed, ashes, soap, and the pulp pf 
ytdt leaves {Sarcocephdus didernchit). I hese 
leaves are also used alone, and are sometmes 
dried and reduced to powder to be dusted on 
with the idea of forming a crust. Sometimes, 
a cosmetic paste is made to hide the sore tem- 

^ Tropical ulcers are paid (Gbunde) (fig. 97? 
d) . There are what may be termed epidemics of 
these (Loma, Mano, and probably everywhere 
else). In the northeast they occur at the begm- 
ning of the dry season toward the end of No- 
vember and during December when people are 
working in the swamps to prepare dry-^ason 
rice farms. They have been noted at Ganta 
also at the beginning of the wet season when 
the people are planting farms, and at the end or 
the dry season when they are farming t e 
swamps. They say the ulcers come from the 
mud. The Mano and Gio say that ulcers may 


be caused by throwing a chameleon or lizard 
on a person. Wherever it touches the skin, ul- 
cers jure supposed to appear. Ulcers are treated 
by smearing ointments and pastes of various 
kinds over the ulcer and bandaging it with a 

leaf or fiber bandage. Some suffereK had, in 

addition to such a bandage, a small rania fringe 
which helped to keep flies away. ^ _ 

A kind of acute ringworm is called 
led, Gbunde; gon kda, Mano. It is supposed to 
be caused by the jet of liquid ejected by a big 
earthworm {Acanthodrilius) coming m con- 
tact with the skin. The afflicted part is 
papered” with a leaf called nyuno la {Ftcus 
exasperata) until the blood comes. These same 
leaves are bruised and the juice is then put upon 

the abraded part. \ , „ 

For circinate ringworm (kola gbei), a paste 
is made from a vine cdHei gana {Lofiocarpus 
cyanescens). The entire vine is^ taken^ an 
beaten up to a paste, which is mixed with a 
handful of ashes of two other plants; yodo and 
gon kala (Hybophrinum brauniamm). 

As bandaging material for wounds and sores, 

certain broad leaves are reputed to have heal- 
ing virtues; also broad strips of dried banana 
Or plantain stems, rags, and strips of soft bark. 
Some of the most common remedies for sores 

are as follows; . . ' 

Ba la bit (Cassia sp.) . Take a quanuty of the 
plant with the leaves on. Boil in water and 
use as a bath while still warm. The leaves may 
also be dried, powdered, and used as a dusting 
powder. This is used for kala (secondary 

^ Keh kpssss (Lindermia senegalensis), a 
small purple weed growing close to the ground 
in the road. Beat this entire plant to a paste on 
a rock, add some iron oxide scales from the 
blacksmith’s fire, grind to a powder, and mix 
with lime juice. Cook the mixture and apply 
to the sore. It acts as, an astringent. 

Buna (Spondias mombin). Cook the leaves 
with water and use the infusion to wash the 
sore. Then take a quantity of the bud leaves, 
make a poultice, and apply to the sore. 

Kd (Alchomea fioribunda). Take the buds 
and grind to a paste on a stone, apply directly 
to the sore, using a leaf from the same tree as 
a bandage. The bark of this tree may also be 
used. It is scraped off, dried, beaten fine, and 
used as a dusting powder. 
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Ksk kpe (Cythulk pro strata) is used chiefly 
for perineal itch. The entire plant is charred 
to a black crisp; as are also the black ants 
called kpta kpta. The powder is mixed with 
oil for an ointment. 

Flah or Christmas Bush (Alchomea cordi- 
folia) is used to make a poultice for ringworm 
or Other sores. The leaves are taken, together 
with leaves from ‘‘brimstone’' (Sarcocephalus 
diderrichii) and beaten to a paste. It is applied 
directly. 

Swellings and abscesses are sometimes treated 
by putting hot leaves over them. Sometimes 
multiple small incisions are made in the skin to 
let out the blood and serum or pus. Various 
counterirritants may be used, especially those 
in the form of white chalk (fig. 97, c), used 
for rheumatism.^® 

A swelling in the region of the liver is known 
as bat bale and is probably a liver abscess. 
Among other treatments for bai bele a Mano 
leech makes use of gelai kcma {Lecaniodiscus 
cupanoides)^ prepared as follows: Cut the root, 
wash, scrape. Put the scrapings in a pot with 
water, squeeze out the juice. Beat up a froth 
on the juice, using a split stick twirler.^'^ It 
foams up like soap. Dash the foam on the 
patient’s skin (in this case over the swollen 
liver). The scrapings are to be beaten with 
white clay and used as a chalk liniment. It is 
used fresh and still wet, not dried into a solid 
cake as is usual with rubbing chalk. 

The Mano leech then took the tuber-like, 
fleshy root of the gie gbini “ground cassava,” 
which is a distinct counterirritant. He had his 
assistant heat a tablespoonful of palm oil in the 
fire. When the oil was ready, he took the 
thick, fleshy bark of this root and chewed it up 
thoroughly, put the spoonful of hot oil in his 
mouth, mixed it around by chewing some 
more, and finally blew the mixture out of his 
mouth on the sick man’s stomach. The mix- 
ture was hot enough to startle the patient, and 
from the way he acted, it must have been quite 
irritating. 

For severe angina of the throat, the leaves of 
a common orchid are beaten up and mixed with 
kaolin. This is rubbed on the throat to bring 
the abscess to the outside. The tight-rolled bud 

^See above, p. 396. 

^^See p. 103. 


leaves of dm di (Aframomum baumanii) are 
beaten up to form a pulp which is heated and 
applied, while still hot, to the abscess or swell- 
ing. These same leaves are mixed with mele- 
gueta pepper seed, beaten well together, and 
mixed with the clay from the small ant-hill 
called zine kpu of Termesmordax,'^^ This must 
be thoroughly beaten together, and is used as 
poultice for any abscess. 

The root oi dia is used in the treatment of 
toothache. The scrapings are mixed with pow- 
dered red-pepper seed and stuffed into the 
cavity. It is said to cure the toothache by 
killing the “worm,” wliich they believe is caus- 
ing the pain. 

The root of fiah {Alchomea cordifoUa) is 
also used for toothache. It is chopped fine and 
cooked in water to form a concentrated ex- 
tract. This is put into the cavity while still hot. 

For diseases of the eye, there are three plants 
considered by the local leech to be really effi- 
cient. The favorite one is flala {Alchomea 
cordifoUa). An eye lotion is made by taking 
leaves that have dried on the bush and steeping 
them in a pot of cold water. The water is 
drained off and used as an eye bath. 

The second shrub is called bai te/w, Man- 
dingo; go tia, Mano; {Sarcocephalus esculen- 
tus). The bark is beaten and mixed with cold 
water, the water being used as an eye bath to 
relieve redness and pain. 

The third plant is a fleshy herb called za 
{Costus sp.), growing in swampy places. For 
trauma of the eye or any acute irritation, such 
as that caused by venom of the spitting cobra, 
take a piece of the stem, strip back the leaves 
from the large end, heat over the fire till wilted, 
and squeeze the warm juice into the eye. The 
inflammation will be immediately relieved. This 
plant contains oxalic acid, which apparently 
acts as an astringent. 

In Mano a man blind in one eye said that 
he had been bewitched by spirit- witch. Be- 
cause of this, there was no remedy or medicine 
to help him. The Half-Grebo believe that 
blindness, total or partial, may be caused by 
breaking the egg of a lizard and getting even 
a tiny speck of its contents into the eye. There 
is no cure for this. 

^ Biittikofer, 1890, vol. 2, p. 461. 
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Illness due to External Causes. The treat- 
ment of fractures has developed into a specialty 
among the primitive people of Liberia. Knowl- 
edge of such a specialty is frequently kept 
within the family, passing from father to son 
or nephew. The methods of procedure and the 
details of preparing materials are guarded with 
unusual care. It is only because this specialty 
is so clear-cut that we were able to obtain so 
much definite information regarding the prac- 
tice of these “surgeons.” 

In Loma broken bones are treated only by 
“big doctors.” A medicine or remedy is 
rubbed on, and the injured member bound in 
a casing of split raffia midrib. In Gio the in- 
dividual suffering such a misfortune is carried 
to the zo quarter and put in the care of a doc- 
tor whose specialty is bone-setting. Before he 
will accept the case, this specialist must be 
given a white fowl. The patient is then taken 
into the medicine house before which hangs 
the raffia-fringe curtain, the “no admittance” 
sign. There the patient is kept until he is again 
able to use his leg or arm. No one is allowed 
to enter and see what is done. 

The zo goes from time to time to get 
rice from the patient’s people. This he cooks 
without salt or pepper and gives the patient to 
eat. Before the patient is allowed to leave for 
home, his people must pay the fee, which is an 
iron cooking pot or its equivalent, e.g., three 
native cloths. In Sapa a broken leg was treated 
by a woman skilled in bone-setting. When a 
trained nurse who was living there saw the 
patient, the leg was encased in splinK of rafha 
midrib. It had been set crooked. The nurse 
took off the splints, reset the bone, and put 
on new splints. After the nurse had left t e 
village, the native woman came again, took oft 
the “white person’s things,” and replaced her 
own splints. Two months later, the nurse saw 
the boy running about, his leg perfectiy 
straight and well again. Needless to say, the 
native practitioner got the credit. 

At Ganta, in 1927, a Bassa boy was thrown 
violently by a Kisi wrestler, landing on 
foot and suffering a Pott’s fracture. The white 
doctor applied a plaster-of-Paris splint in t e 
approved fashion. The local reputation of a 
Mmo specialist in fractures, however, was 
greater than that of the newly established 
white doctor. The boy had the plaster re- 


moved. The native specialist applied a light 
coaptation splint of split raffia midrib, which 
he removed daily to massage the foot with an 
astringent paste. This dried on like a thin coat 
of stiff glue. The splints were reapplied and 
the patient urged to use the foot lightly after 
one week. The aim was for a useful member, 
rather than a perfect alignment. The hnfl re- 
sult was undoubtedly as good as could be 

The procedure followed by another Mano 
specialist is as follows: If a bone of an arm or 
leg is broken, some of the small branches of a 
shrub called ko la {Erythrococcit mamt) are 
burned to charcoal, powdered, and mixed with 
palm oil. The site of the fracture is rubbed 
with the ointment. Several layers of leaves of 
the same plant ko la are laid around the frac- 
ture. The “surgeon” then applies light splints 
of split-raffia midrib, tying them on tightly 
with cord, setting the bones during the process, 
sometimes having an assistant to use whatever 
traction is necessary. 

If a thigh is broken, the jiatient may be put 
in the loft with his leg hanging down between 
the poles of the ceiling. His hands may have 
to be tied so that he will not fight the doctor, 
for they have no general anesthetic. A large 
stone is tied to his foot to obtain the necessary 

traction. When all the splints are securely tied, 

the stone is taken off, and the patient brought 
down. A chicken of the same sex as the pa- 
tient is brought and its leg broken in the same 
place as the man’s, by bending it across the 
splinted leg of the patient. Both patients are 
kept in the same house and treated the same 
. way. The chicken also has splints applied. 
They are fed the same food, and watched and 
treated for complications. The day the chicken 
walks on the leg without limping it is safe to 
remove the splints from the man’s leg. The 
chicken serves as a control on the time neces- 
sary for the bone to heal. The dressings are 
wet daily with the infusions of this same leaf, 
ko la. The ointment is also rubbed on, but the 
splints are not removed unless the “surgeon 
feels that things are not quite right. He may 
take them off if he finds by palpation that 
there is some angulation, and repeat as much 
of the process as he thiuks necessary. Usually, 
his practice is to tie the splints tighter the 
second time. 
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Bruises are treated by rubbing with chalks 
such as those described above. A bruise is 
really an iinportant ailment, because a bruise 
is almost invariably followed by a local yaws 
reaction resembling cellulitis. A very high 
percentage of all adults in the interior have 
either active or latent yaws, so that a severe 
bruise offers the yaws an opportunity to break 
out afresh. The same is true, to a certain ex- 
tent, of an injury of any sort. Indeed, yaws, 
may be taken for granted as a probable com- 
plication of any disease whatever. 

Among the Sapa, the treatment for severe 
body bruises is as follows: Dig a hole in the 
ground, put the man in it, cover him with earth 
(except for breathing space), and kindle a fire 
on top of the loose earth until he gets hot. He 
is left there for a considerable time. This will 
take the soreness out and cure him. 

For flesh wounds, the treatment is as varia- 
ble as the circumstances under which the 
wound is received. Frequently, any convenient 
dry dust will be sprinkled at once on the wound 
to stop the bleeding. Another rather revolt- 
ing practice is to apply fresh cow dung. The 
reason for this is obscure. It may be possible 
that the type of organisms thus introduced into 
wounds are less virulent than some which might 
be introduced from the patient’s own skin, or 
by flies. 

As noted above, the people recognize that 
tropical ulcers are most frequent during the 
season when rice is being planted. They be- 
lieve that the infection comes from the moist 
earth and that cow dung is less likely to give 
them this infection than the mud. One would 
think the danger from tetanus would be much 
greater; yet tetanus is rare, in spite of such 
practices. 

Some of the treatments for flesh wounds are 
much more cleanly. Indeed, the following is 
altogether good. 

For deep flesh wounds, take a handful of the 
young leaves of gem zolo (Combretum am- 
leatum) and boil with a small amount of water, 
adding a little salt. Open the wound and wash 
thoroughly with this water, pouring it in while 
it is still hot. Wilt some of the bud leaves over 
the fire. Squeeze the juice of these leaves into 
the wound, then close it up, using the remainder 
of the bud-leaves as a poultice. Repeat every 
other day until healing begins, then less often, 
as needed. 


The Sapa sometimes apply to fresh cuts the 
ashes obtained by burning plantain stalks. 

The juice exuding from the bark of the 
sabvje (Sapa) tree is another remedy for cuts. 
A plantain skin may be used for a bandage. 

Burns are variously treated. The Mano may 
sprinkle hairs of the lemur, Periodicticus potto 
(called ‘‘softly-softly” by the Liberians) upon 
deep burns. The Gio sprinkle on the ashes of 
Achatina snail shells. If a Gio child is burned 
by falling into the fire, the mother shrieks, 
strikes her chest, washes the child all over in 
cold water, and applies palm-kernel oil Then 
she gets various leaves and barks which she 
pounds, mixes with white clay, and smears 
upon the burned surface. (It is a serious matter 
for the Gio woman whose child falls into the 
fire; she is considered careless and negligent in 
her duty. Any man, woman, or child may en- 
ter her house and take from it any of her pos- 
sessions they fancy, as a punishment for her 
not having properly cared for her child.) The 
Sapa often apply palm oil with ashes of raffia 
midrib. The Mano consider a vine kpat kpat 
(Dalbergia saxitalis) a specific in the treatment 
of burns. They make a poultice of the leaves, 
rubbed up with a little water, claiming that 
even a deep burn so treated will heal without a 
scar. They treat insignificant first-degree burns 
by rubbing on a little palm oil and soot from a 
cooking pot. 

Bites. In a country where everyone goes 
barefoot and little clothing at all is worn, the 
bites of insects and venomous reptiles are nat- 
urally common. We found out very little con- 
cerning the treatment of bites. The leech seems 
to have efficient remedies for snake bites. The 
general treatment is to apply a tourniquet, cut 
the skin near the bite, and suck out the poison 
(Loma); then various remedies are rubbed into 
the wound. One Mano leech advised the use of 
a vine called bo fie ko (Carpodinus sp.). For 
snake bite, he puts the buds of this vine in his 
mouth, and sucks the wound. The poison will 
not affect the one who sucks the wound. If the 
sucking is not possible, he rubs the sap into 
each wound. It will counteract the poison. If 
the snake is the short grass-snake he takes the 
leaf, crushes it, and smears the entire area with 
the mass, putting the sap also into the wound. 
The stem of this same vine may be prepared 
by charring until black, then beating up to a 
powder and rubbing it into the snake bite. In 
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Most of the influential men of these tribes 
have a sheep’s horn filled with a black oily 
mixture of which a little bit is licked from a 
stick or porcupine quill every day, or even 
twice a day. This is supposed to be a mixture 
of small amounts of poison, together with a 
general antidote. The use of this mixture prob- 
ably builds up a certain degree of tolerance; it 
is said to insure the vomiting of poisons. One 
ingredient of this antidote is a common shrub 
(camwood) called Jo/o, Mano (Baphiankidd). 
A branch is cut, burned almost to charcoal, 
beaten to a powder, and mixed with red palm 
oil (This substance is also supposed to keep 
snakes away if rubbed between the toes.) An- 
other antidote is the bark of tu {StercuUa 
tormentosd). It is made into a snuff by drying 
and powdering on a stone. A pinch of this is 
put into each dish of food. If the food contains 
poison it will be vomited. 

Anyone who is poisoned may be treated by 
taking the young leaves of moa ytdt (Rauwolfia 
vomkorm) md mhhmg them between the 
thumb and finger under water. A white rub- 
bery mass will accumulate on the fingers. This 
is swallowed by the patient. It may counteract 
the poison or it may actually produce vomit- 
ing. 

Another antidote, very generally recognized, 
is b 9 (Mkragyne sttpulosa)^ a swamp timber 
tree. A large quantity of leaves are beaten up 
and boiled in water. The skin of the patient is 
bathed with this and a cupful of it is drunk. 
An infusion of the bark may be used in the 
same way. This remedy is supposedly im- 
proved by the addition of a common roadside 
grass called in Kpelk, didi fofo. If prepared 
for a man, pull up four bunches (man’s sacred 
number); if for a woman, three bunches. Put 
in the pot with the leaves of bo and boil down 
well. It is used as above, to wash the patient, 
and also as a drug to be taken by mouth. 

Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. The 
sick child is little understood by the native. It 
is most likely that it will have some symbolic 
or magical rite performed for its benefit, be- 
cause the disease is obscure and not approach- 
able by the methods of ordinary medicine; 
namely, the methods used to treat symptoms. 
The child cannot tell what the symptoms are. 

*®See above, p. 387. 


As noted, infant mortality is very high. Many 
newborn children die of infection of the cord 
soon after birth. 

For convulsions and tetanus, the native rem- 
edies are those calculated to revive one from a 
fainting or epileptic fit. A list of the various 
procedures is referred to above under malaria.^® 

We found one remedy suggestive of the 
modern treatment of food-deficiency diseases. 
A boy about two years old had never walked. 
An old woman who knew about such things 
took a handful of leaves from a wild vine re- 
lated to the grape (probably Cissus sp.) and 
beat them to a pulp. This was put into a big 
spoon and heated by dropping hot pebbles into 
it (three for a girl and four for a boy). The 
dish was seasoned with a little salt and red palm 
oil and given to the child to eat. Such a dish 
was prepared every day. We know that this 
resulted in the child’s rapid recovery. Red 
palm oil is rich in vitamins. 

Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. The 
native people are essentially clean and careful, 
though ignorance leads them to be grossly in- 
consistent at times. The adult man has a hot 
bath every day at sunset.^® The woman washes 
her skin and the family’s clothes at the edge of 
a stream. Native towns undisturbed by the 
new trend toward lawlessness are very well 
kept. Houses are remarkably free from the 
type of vermin we associate with bodily filth. 
Pediculosis was found only twice in Ganta’s 
early series of 6,291 cases. Rubbish heaps are 
periodically turned into kitchen gardens. 
Night soil is deposited in designated areas or in 
the bush, always in a private spot if possible, 
and covered with rice bran or newly pulled 
leaves placed upside-down to warn a passerby. 
We have repeatedly been surprised to note the 
men hurry past a spot where there was the 
smell of human feces. If the native ever drinks 
water contaminated by feces, it is certain that 
he is not aware of the fact. He always goes 
upstream to drink at a crossing, downstream to 
wash himself. A clean water supply is always 
appreciated, and the location of a town is usu- 
ally determined in part by the presence of an 
acceptable water supply. According to our 
ideas, the water supply, especially of the larger 
towns, leaves much to be desired. 

®®See p, 116. 
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Some diseases, at least, are recognized as con- 
tagious and sick people in general are avoided, 
except by near relatives. 

The food is clean and well cooked, as the 
rarity of such diseases as tapeworm indicates 
(only five cases in the Ganta series of 6,581). 
Meat is not always fresh according to our 
standards, but after all, that is only a matter 
of taste. 


Even the idea of preventive medicine is well 
established in the minds of these people. The 
fact that their measures are usually amulets and 
charms does not negate the essential idea of 
prevention. Moreover, they occasionally hit 
upon a remarkably clever idea, such as im- 
munizing against snake bite, the daily dose of 
poison plus antidote, isolation of smallpox, and 
general cleanliness of habit. 
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DIVINATION 


I N THE preceding notes reference has been 
made here and there to the diviner, and the 
important role he still pk}rs in the life of the 
Liberian hinterlander.^ Although divination is 
practiced by both sexes, there are some forms 
strictly limited to men. It is not the function 
of a cult, though the diviner is usually a cult 
member of some standing; nor is it confined to 
a specific locality in any tribe. The Mano 
stated that the gift or power is usually revealed 
to individuals in dreams. Having had the vi- 
sion, one just begins. In Tie it is a family power 
handed down from one member to another. 
It cannot be acquired by outsiders even for 
payment. One can, however, broaden one’s 
knowledge of it by getting instruction under 
a person whose ability surpasses one’s own. In 
the Sabo town of Gi (Half-Grebo) we found 
an elderly man in the house of the local diviner 
— a man of about his own age. The visitor had 
come for such special instruction. All the 
Mano insisted that the diviners of Gio were 
superior to their own in both number and abil- 
ity. Mano diviners go to the Gio and some- 
times pay as much as a bullock to be ‘‘shown” 
the secrets of one reputed to be abler than 
themselves. 

In Loma the female diviner is called gala 
dawo-onu (god interpreter); in Mano she is 
called de It or duoba. The male is de mu The 
medicines of both are dalu 
While a diviner is making his medicine, no 
one may be present. Once, upon entering a 
Gbundc hut, silently and unexpectedly, a per- 
son surprised a diviner making his medicine, 
with the result that the medicine was “spoiled.” 
The diviner was stark naked and seated on a 
native bed, the ingredients of his medicine be- 
fore him. Inside the enclosure separating his 
hut from the others was a small heap of stones. 
On top of these lay a recently made offering 
of rice meal. 

Sand-Reading. The forms of divination are 
various. The Arabic method of reading or 
“cutting” sand is the principal one in the north. 

^See pp. 35, 357; also Harley, 1941a, pp. 153-48, 


Sand is shaken out of a container onto a mat, 
and the resulting figures “interpreted.” This 
is most often done by the Mandingos, but per- 
sons who have learned it from them are not 
wanting. Near Gompa (Mano) is a Mano 
woman Nye be mi, frequently called upon to 
“cut the sand.” We were told that some time 
before our visit a sum of money had been lost 
or stolen from a house occupied by a group of 
boys. They went to this woman to have her 
solve the mystery. After reading the sand, she 
told them that it had been taken by a boy who 
lived in the house and that they were to go 
home and settle among themselves as to who 
was the guilty party. This was regarded as a 
wonderfully clever answer and the money paid 
her considered a good investment. The thief 
considered himself discovered, and confessed. 

These Mandingo sand-readers are considered 
a necessity by chiefs of western and northern 
Liberia. In practically every large town 
through which we passed, except in Ge and 
Gio where Mandingo influences are as yet 
much weaker than in other parts, one of them 
was idling about, living well at the chief’s ex- 
pense. At Tapi Town (Gio) our interpreter, 
who had acquired an infected hand, appro- 
priated several of the fowls with which we had 
been presented and gave them to one of these 
loafers to tell him what he must do to get rid 
of the infection. Two days later, although di- 
rections had been followed, we lost our inter- 
preter. He died of blood poisoning. 

Ventriloquism. Another procedure used in 
divination is clearly ventriloquism, by means 
of which objects are made to appear to give 
the answer to questions put to them. The 
diviner in this case knows the answer before 
he consults his medicine. While visiting the 
town of Yala (Loma), we learned of a woman 
reputed to be possessed of supernatural powers 
in divination. “Him [she] fit [able] make t’ing 
talk fo’ tell we.” This “thing” proved to be a 
brass ring, the size of a large bracelet. Her 
procedure is to lay this on the ground, place 
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her medicines in its center, then “call the spirit” 
that is to give the answers to come into the 
medicine. From there it gives its replies. She 
can command the spirit to remain for as long 
a time as she chooses. From time to time she 
feeds it, to keep it favorably disposed toward 
her, by the sacrifice of a fowl. The spurting 
blood from its cut throat is rubbed on both 
ring and medicine. A Gio man had his answers 
come from the spirit in a basket that contained 
his medicines. 

Visions while in a Trance or Hypnotic 
State. In the north visions and revelations are 
obtained in a self-imposed hypnotic state. Only 
the highest doctors can divine by this means, 
as they alone know the “secret.” They can 
keep themselves in this hypnotic state as long 
as they choose. They are believed to have 
died temporarily and sent their spirits to the 
spirit world. There, in converse with the an- 
cestral powers, they obtain answers to any and 
all things hidden from other mortals. This 
“dying” is done dramatically in public, and the 
“dead” man is carried to a secluded place in the 
jungle near town and left there. After a suit- 
able time of wandering about and consulting 
with the powers in the country of the spirits, 
the diviner again comes to life, returns to 
town, and gives the answer to the matter in 
question.^ 

In Tie this sort of divining is done another 
way. The diviner, upon being consulted, first 
blows an antelope horn {ngamu) to call to his 
aid Ku, the great spirit who lives in the jungle. 
When Ku has come, the diviner takes up a 
forest buffalo’s horn, containing medicine and 
decorated with small bells. This horn he shakes 
and lays on the ground. Then he trembles vio- 
lently, goes into a trance, gets the desired reve- 
lations, “comes to life” again — and receives 
his fee; after which the inquirer is given the 
answer which “the horn has told him.” 

(The walking horn, the flogging stick, and 
the striking dish, used to “detect” guilty par- 
ties, will be dealt with under Ordeals.) ® 

Some diviners have the “seeing eye,” and 
therefore have no need of “dying.” In Mano a 
diviner with this gift drops into his eyes water 

® “Because of the possibiliy of a person’s tempora- 
rily dying and returning to life, one must not be in too 
great a hurry to bury anyone who has died suddenly 
and unexpectedly. He may be only temporarily dead. 
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in which the bark of the ngwo tree has been 
steeped. This gives him the ability to “see” 
who has committed thefts or other crimes, and 
especially those guilty of black magic. Such 
men (women never can have the “seeing eye”) 
are called gwele nyo by the Tis. 

Another instance of the “seeing eye” was re- 
ported to us by Paramount Chief Towe. The 
medicine for this oracle had served five genera- 
tions of his ancestors before coming into his 
possession. It was necessary to rub this into the 
eye; then dream-visions followed. When ru- 
mors reached the Gio country that the “black 
foreigners” (Liberian Government officials and 
troops) were coming to bring the tribe into 
subjection to the Government, Towe applied 
this medicine. He then had an oracular vision 
in which he “saw the palaver [war] coming” 
and also saw that resistance would only mean 
ruin and death for the people. He immediately 
went to all the big towns, telling of this vision 
and pleading for non-resistance. 

This preaching of pacificism in the face of 
the approaching common danger caused the 
chiefs to come together in angry council to 
decide what to do about the whole matter. It 
was finally settled that he must die. So he was 
taken and his neck placed on a mortar in order 
to behead him. For a last time he repeated that 
the advice had come to him in an oracle-vision 
“sent by the fathers’ medicine,” and denied 
that he had been moved by cowardice. It was 
decided that the truth of his statements must 
be proved by poison ordeal. Twice he had to 
drink the sasswood; both times he vomited it. 
Thereupon he was released, acclaimed a great 
diviner and helper, loaded with gifts, and set 
free. (The Gio, as a result, did not resist the 
Government forces when they came and were 
spared the fate of the tribes who did resist.) 

There is also the “seeing spirit,” a gift for 
prophesying, about which we heard in Half- 
Grebo. 

“A youth had gone to the coast and had not 
been heard from for some time. A cult leader, 
who was also a diviner, possessed of this seeing 
spirit, went to a sacred tree in the forest, ac- 
companied by three other cult leaders. They 

So we let such a corpse lie until its mouth spoils and 
the tongue hangs out/’ the Gio said. 

*See pp. 427 ff. 
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all joined hands, after which the diviner began 
to prophesy, saying, ‘Four days after the next 
new moon that youth will land from a ship 
lying off Cape Palmas.’ On the strength of this 
statement his relatives went to the coast to meet 
him at the specified time. They were not dis- 
appointed; he arrived as foretold.” 

Not having any of these gifts, we were un- 
able to verify this story. 

Other Methods of Divination. Shaking 
objects out of baskets, gourds, or other con- 
tainers and getting the answers by means of the 
order and position of the objects as they drop 
out upon a skin or a mat is practiced in the 
southeast. Among the objects contained in one 
of these outfits seen in Tie were: a foot and 
beak of a fowl, killed as a sacrifice for a person 
accused of witchcraft and acquitted in a trial 
by ordeal; to be innocent; the horn of a goat 
that had been killed and eaten in celebration 
of a notable and fortunate event; the tooth 
of a hog, killed by a hunter just after he had 
‘‘washed” evil influences from his gun and 
had obtained new hunting medicine for him- 
self; a piece of rattan vine that had been 
used to tie a corpse to a pole, in order to 
carry it to its home town for burial; a piece of 
the dried flesh of a goat, killed by a leopard 
but rescued before it was eaten; and the cork 
from a bottle of gin, bought by a man whose 
employer at the coast had been generous — 
these and many more objects, all representing 
some fortunate or unfortunate occurrence, to- 
gether with the owner’s medicines, filled the 
gourd-container. 

Gazing into pots containing water and the 
necessary medicines, or gazing at rocks to read 
the answer, is done much in the manner of 
crystal-gazing. 

Another method is “obtaining answers from 
the pot.” Questions are put to a pot or vessel 
containing sand (for weight merely) which is 
set on the ground with the formula, “If your 
answer is thus and so, let me be able to lift you 
up. If not, stay on the ground.” This method 
is, however, more frequently used as an oracle, 
and in trials by ordeal, than in divination. No 
village (Mano and Gio) has more than one 
“pot” or vessel-diviner. 

We heard of spear-gazing only in the south- 
east. This is done by men. Streaks of medi- 


cine are daubed vertically on both sides of 
a spearhead. A Half-Grebo diviner said, “the 
spear is held with its head toward the sun 
when it is hot.’^ The diviner gazes along it 
into the sun. The spear tells him the answers, 
which he speaks aloud as they come to him, 
still gazing steadfastly toward the sun. 

Star-reading can be done only by a bah mile 
of the Poro cult. He is called a go nys do be mi 
(sky fortune-telling person). “He can read in 
God’s eye” what causes illness and the remedy; 
when one is due to die (perhaps, if necessarjr, 
he helps to make his prophecy come true); if, 
and how, one can become wealthy; if one hav- 
ing wealth is ever going to become poor; and 
many, many other things. So we were told in 
confidence. 

The Diviner’s Fees and Responsibility. 
The fee for the diviner’s services is not a fixed 
one. This is based upon the importance of the 
matter in hand, and the client’s ability to pay. 
For minor matters, a handful of cola nuts is 
given (north), a fowl or two, a dish of rice, a 
few shillings, or any “small thing” of equal 
value. More important questions require a goat 
or sheep. For a “big, big palaver,” concerning 
the whole town, the Tie said that as much as a 
hundred shillings or a bullock may be paid. But 
since the diviner must take oath on “very 
strong” medicine and “eat a cola nut” to bind 
him to his oath that what he says is true, this 
big fee is well earned. He is risking his life. If 
the seekers of information should even suspect 
that he has not been honest with them, he will 
be “bewitched” by poisons secretly put into 
his food or drink by the keeper of the “strong 
medicine.” “The strong medicine gets him.” 

The Diviner as Sanitary Agent. In Tie 
we learned of a most beneficial service that 
diviners of repute sometimes render a town 
by assuming certain functions similar to that 
oi our own community health officers. This 
service results from visions they claim to 
have had and is rendered to the assembled local 
worthies in the form of a sort of lectufe on 
sanitation. This vision usually comes when a 
town has become unduly dilapidated and un- 
clean, with much illness and an increase in the 
number of deaths. The result is a general 
cleaning up, tearing down of old huts, and 
building new ones. 
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Oracles are consulted in matters where it is 
a question of getting merely a “yes” or a “no” 
to settle a matter, rather than a revelation of a 
more extended nature. Sometimes the individ- 
ual does this for himself, sometimes he goes to 
a person who specializes in it. Oracles may be 
consulted by either sex. The materials and 
methods employed are varied and numerous. 
Placing medicines or objects in a termite’s nest 
to see whether termites will attack them or not 
is one method referred to in the section on 
“War.” ^ Cockerels are also used. The proper 
ceremonies must first be conducted and the 
medicine made, then the fowl is told what is 
expected of it. After this, in Gbunde and 
Loma, its head is cut off and the body set on 
the ground. If the fowl expires while lying on 
its back, the answer is favorable; if in any other 
position, it is unfavorable. In Mano, Ge, and 
Gio, and the southeast, food is thrown to it. 
If the food is eaten by it, the answer is favor- 
able; if only pecked at, doubtful; if refused, 
negative. (It is conceivable that a person very 
desirous of a favorable answer might put the 
question to a fowl that had been previously 
starved.) 

Other animals are also used as oracles. Para- 
mount Chief Towe (Gio) makes a practice of 
taking the bull of the town into his secret pri- 
vate medicine house “to talk to and consult 
with it” whenever important matters are pend- 
ing or decisions are to be made (fig. 36, e). 

“Consulting the Bags.” While we were in 
Loma, an old man came to an oracle woman 
to learn from her whether or not he was to die 
during that year. This gala davoo-onu (God’s 
will interpreter) first smeared her body with 
white clay, containing medicine. She had two 
raffia bags. One bag contained various small 
shells, trade-thread spools, empty rifle car- 
tridges, and a cola nut. The second, which was 
ornamented with cowrie shells and had re- 
cently been smeared with white clay, contained 
a few small brass bells tied together; large 
Achatina snail shells, one of which was filled 
with medicine; and a small gourd. The con- 
tents of each bag was dropped out upon a sep- 
arate mat. From the contents of the first bag, 

*See also p. 362. 


she selected a cowrie shell, broke it, touched 
each article of the heap with the pieces, then 
threw them on the small heap formed by the 
contents of the second bag. Next she took up 
the cola nut. Touching the snail shell contain- 
ing the medicine, she said: '^Koto-kpawolo 
(Great One), here is your cola. Show me 
whether or not you agree to take the cola.” 
Then she split the nut and tossed the two halves 
into the air. They fell with both “faces” up- 
ward, indicating a favorable answer. The posi- 
tion of the contents of the second bag as they 
had first fallen on the mat indicated the sacri- 
fice that the old man was to make to insure his 
living for another year. She interpreted the 
jumbled articles as indicating that two pots of 
rice were to be cooked and given, one to a man, 
the other to a woman — any man or woman. 
When the answer had been given to the in- 
quirer, she again tossed up the halves of the 
cola nut. The half which fell face down, the 
medicine had “selected to eat,” so it was broken 
into small pieces and added to the sacred heap. 
The other half, which had fallen face upward, 
she was entitled to eat. This she proceeded 
to do. 

The Sand-pot Oracle. We have already 
noted above ® that the sand pot was used more 
as an oracle than as an instrument of involved 
divining. An interesting case of appeal to it 
was recorded for us by Dr. Harley as follows: 

Judgment had been rendered against a young chief; 
he had been found guilty, the day before, of the charge 
of adultery with a woman he had sold to another man. 
As she had suffered some indignity at the hands of 
her new husband who suspected her of infidelity, her 
people demanded that an oracle be consulted as to 
whether or not she had been to blame. The sand-pot 
method was decided upon, and a diviner who em- 
ployed it was called. He came and sent for the village 
“medicine.” This was a rice fanner full of discarded 
personal ornaments and medicines. Among these ob- 
jects were an old bell, a medicine horn, a couple of 
bracelets, another piece of medicine, decorated with 
cowrie shells — things said to have belonged to people 
who had died because they had sworn falsely on the 
medicine. The diviner took oath upon the medicine 
that he would not treacherously influence the outcome 
of the trial nor work mischief on any one. He asked 

®See p. 406, 
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questions of various people involved, especially the 
woman. When he had satisfied himself in regard to 
the circumstances, he began his operations. 

During his questionings he had been seated cross- 
legged on a mat. Before him was a fine red cat skin; 
upon it, a stoneware bowl, large enough to hold about 
three quarts. This was partly filled with sand and 
covered with a china plate. Over the whole a cloth 
had been spread. On the other end of the mat, facing 
the bowl, the accused woman was seated. The village 
medicine was nearby. Around this group was a circle 
including the chief parties to the trial, and various 
interested and curious people. 

A handful of pebbles was on the mat beside the 
oracle. Each represented some question that had come 
up during the trial. He took one from the pile, rubbed 
it with a gentle stroking motion on the side of the 
bowl, from which the cloth had been removed but 
which was still covered with the plate, and addressing 
the bowl said, “Now the former relations that this 
woman had with this chief, when she was a young 
girl — we are not asking about that now.” Then he 
put the pebble to one side, deliberately and with dig- 
nity. Taking another pebble he said, “Now whether 
the woman has had relations with any other man — we 
are not asking about that,” and put that pebble aside. 
Similarly, he waived the questions concerning the 
chief s relations with other women, concerning the 
woman’s own husband, and the relations of his other 
women with other men. 

Then he took a pebble, had the woman put it in her 
mouth, took it again from her, placed it on the cover 
of the bowl, and asked the woman who it was she had 
had improper relations with. She named the accused 
chief. The man then covered the bowl again with the 
cloth, and raising the dish looked in, holding the cloth 
up much as a photographer holds up his dark cloth 
over his camera. No one but himself could see inside 
the bowl. He covered it and removed the cloth, put 
the pebbles on top, then addressing a direct question 
to the bowl, he asked whether the woman had spoken 
the truth in accusing this chief. If the answer was 
“No,” he would be able to lift the bowl easily. If 
the answer was “Yes,” the bowl would be too heavy 
to lift. In order that everyone might understand 
clearly, he took the pebble off and lifted the bowl 
easily, to show how it would come up if the answer 
was “No,” He then took up the pebble again, stroked 
the sides of the bowl with it several times, charging 
the bowl to answer rightly, laid it again on top of the 
bowl, and tried to lift it. It would not come up. 
The man redoubled his efforts, tugged at first one 
edge and then the other, got up on his knees, pushed 
and pulled and twisted. He finally stood up and ap- 
parently exerted all his strength, but only succeeded 


in tipping one edge a little. The cat skin clung to 
that edge, apparently drawn up by suction, but the 
bowl could not be lifted. The man finally gave it up, 
sat down with a great sigh, and wiped the sweat off 
his face. He then removed the pebble from the top 
of the bowl and with a dexterous motion lifted the 
bowl between his two hands, shoving it forward a 
bit so that the cat skin was not moved by the suction. 

This performance was then repeated. Another peb- 
ble was now placed on the bowl; the answer was the 
same. In spite of this, the chief denied his guilt. The 
diviner then offered to put the bowl on the woman’s 
legs as she sat with them stretched out before her, 
or let her lie on the mat so that he could put the bow! 
on her abdomen where she could feel the weight of it 
and would know certainly that it was too heavy to be 
lifted; that is, he would repeat the performance with 
the bowl resting on her instead of on the mat. She 
declined and the others agreed that it was not neces- 
sary. They considered the diviner had fairly and hon- 
estly consulted the oracle and the chief was pro- 
nounced guilty. 

He still denied it. (He had spent some time in Mon- 
rovia, spoke some English, and evidently did not hold 
the medicine in such veneration as did the others.) 
He said, “If I contest the decision of the medicine who 
is going to do anything to me?” Then he tried an- 
other attack. He appealed for retrial before another 
and stronger medicine. Retrial was denied him. 

This trial by oracle was formerly permitted 
and sanctioned by the local Government offi- 
cial; fines were imposed to pay damages to the 
plaintiff, to pay the cost of the trial, and to pay 
the diviner. The Government official sat over 
all performances and named the amount of the 
fines as well as setting a time limit for their 
payment. 

It is but to be expected that an occasional 
individual, through exposure to “foreign” in- 
fluence at the coast or elsewhere, returns to his 
home without that implicit faith in diviners and 
oracles that he, as a hinterlander, once had. 
Occasionally, one of these has sufficient cour- 
age to hoax a diviner, A case cited (southeast) 
was concerned with a man who had concealed 
an object, consulted a diviner as to where it 
might have been lost, and then produced it 
from its hiding-place, much to the confusion of 
the diviner. In doing this, the hoaxer always 
runs the risk of resentment on the part of the 
diviner, who may, of course, resort to his 
poison pot. ; 
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The concept of weather, as we know is 
foreign to the primitive African. For him it is ] 
the day which is good or bad, not the weather. J 
A bad day is one on which the weather is so 
inclement as to keep all persons inside, ex- 
cepting such as are really forced to go out. 
Other days are good according to their degree 
of sunshine, showers, cold winds, and the hke. 

Rain and Rain Medicine. Regarding the 
native concept of clouds, we learned nothing 
at all. People either remained sEent or re- 
sponded with “We do not know, our fathers 

told us nothing.” ; . 

“Rain,” the Loma said, “is the bath water of 
the people in the sky, called gs wologi. W^n- 
ever they bathe themselves, it rains.” One 
method of influencing the sky people to take a 
bath is to make tono tege (rain medicme). 
Many persons of both sexes know how to make 
this Certain leaves are taken from the forest, 
tied in a bundle, and put under water ^in a 
stream or pond. When, on the other hand, the 
sky people are taking too frequent and pro- 
longed baths, and it is desired to have them 
leave off for a time, these same kinds of leaves 
are taken, bundled, and hun^ over the hprtn. 
Or the leaves are burned, their ashes put inside 
a horn, and the horn stuck into the roof thatch 

outside the house. If this causes the sky people 

to forego their ablutions for too long a time, 
the horn is brought inside the house and laid 
on the water platform, near the water pots, 

“where it is very cold.” . 

If the sky people insist on bathing at rice- 
cutting time, when it is likely to spoil the crop 
before it can be harvested, one takes his bundle 
of anti-rain medicine to the person who has 
made it, to have that person “throw cola on 
it.” This is to make the medicme listen to one s 
petitions and transmit them to the sky people. 
%he medicine will never listen unless a cola 
nut has first been thrown.” Having 
(by the way the halves of the nut fall) that 
the medicine has agreed to do what is to be 
asked of it, petition is made, and the bundle 
again hung up over the hearth. Whereupon 
“rain go stop one time” (immediately). 


The Mano appeal to the ancestral spirits di- 
rectly or through the mediation of their sacred 
fish, both to get rain and to make it stop fall- 
ing. A diviner or an oracle determines the na- 
ture of the necessary sacrifice. The Gio some- 
times make a sacrifice to the sun when pro- 
longed wet weather has hidden it for too long 
a time, praying it to “come again and stop the 

rain.” ' . , . 

In Gio only a de (doctor, of either sex) can 
make medicine to cause rain to fall or to make 
it stop. As this is done in secret, we obtained 
no particulars. Informants “knew,” however, 
that the ds can “make a rope of water. One 
end of this water rope is put into a rice field, 
the other is connected with a cloud. When rain 
is wanted, the de pulls the water rope, the rain 
feels the pull and comes down. 

In Ti€ a person skEled in rain medicines uses 
the leaves of a certain tree. If rain is desired, 
these are put into running water, while the 
medicine man calls on the rain to fall. “> 01' 
the other hand, he wishes the rain to cease, he 
takes this same kind of leaf, chews it well, and 
blows the contents of his mouth onto the blade 
of his cutlass. Then he returns it to its shea.th 
saying, “Let no rain fall until I take this cutlass 

out of its sheath.” y 

A Gio about to start on a journey considers 
it unlucky if rain begins to fall before he is on 
the way. He has medicine made to counteract 
this bad luck. 

Thunder Storms and Connected Phe- 
nomena. Storms are caused, according to the 
Loma, by the “great smith in the sky. Wlwn 
he works his bellows to kindle his fire [light- 
ning], it produces the great winds of the 
stoms.” ® Almost everywhere there are strong 
medicines to protect against storms, but we got 
little information about them. “Storms we fear 
but do not understand, so we cannot make 
medicine against them,” said an old Gio chief. 
The Sapa boil beans in a large quantity of 
■ water, pour this out on the ground before the 

‘ house, stick a handled axe into the wet spot, 

t and say, “As the handle holds the axehead, so 

may you. Sky, hold the thunderbolt.” The TiS 


•The supreme spirit in the mythology of 
tribes of the Cameroon, Spanish Gumea, and the 


French Congo, is the first and greatest of all smiths. 
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stick the axe into the ground under the eaves 
of the house "'because the thunderbolt is an 
axehead. If it sees the handle of the axe stick- 
ing in the ground, it will fear the handle and 
go somewhere else without striking a house or 
a person.’’ The Sapa have a superstition that 
if a tree is struck, and fermented palm wine 
poured on the place, an axehead will appear 
there. One of our Mano interpreters told of a 
medicine horn that was formerly laid in the 
space before the hut for protection when a 
thunderstorm comes up. Another method of 
protecting a house is to stick up a bunch of 
green leaves in the thatch above the door. 

''Lightning is a light, so it can do nothing,” 
said the Mano. Not the lightning, but the thun- 
der, the noise of striking, does the harm.^ 

"When the sky people kill an animal up 
there, they skin it and dry the skin. When it is 
dry and they drag it over the sky-ground, that 
makes a big noise.” Thus the Loma accounted 
for distant thunder. They say that the noise- 
of-striking kind, which produces the "thunder- 
bolt,” is the sky people out on a hunting ex- 
pedition, "shooting down to earth, trying to 
hit and kill someone.” In Mano a heavy, near- 
by thunderclap is considered as a bad omen: 
either as a forewarning that a big chief is about 
to die, or notice that one has just died. Men 
sit quietly and fearfully in the house, hoping it 
is not their own chief. 

We heard both in the north and southeast 
of “thunderbolts” that set houses afire, blast 
trees and kill people. According to the Mano, 
they are Z-shaped irons. (There was a hot dis- 
pute as to whether or not they were visible to 
ordinary people.) “If either pointed end hits 
a tree, the tree is split. If it hits a house, the 
house is burned. If it hits a person, he dies.” 
In Tie a very crudely shaped stone axehead 
was shown to us as a thunderbolt. It had been 
found near by while a man was digging. The 
official interpreter, a very big, fat, and exceed- 
ingly superstitious individual, had immediately- 
appropriated it for himself as very strong medi- 
cine. This idea that a thunderbolt is a stone 
axehead is widely held in West Africa. 

’ Lightning is called rmmme^ Loma; laikt gU, Mano; 
hike gele^ Ge; la nycmho^ Gio; te^ Sapa and Tie, 

® The “noise of striking,” or ‘Sunder of striking” is 
gebade^ Loma; gbam we (the voice of the blacksmiith 
hammer) Mano; gba, Gio. Thunder that does not 


In Loma, when a thunderbolt is “seen to 
fall,” only a big doctor can locate it. “He digs 
it up and uses it to put a curse on people.® Or, 
if someone has done him a bad turn, he can tell 
it to kill that person.” In Mano anyone who 
has seen a thunderbolt fall can go to a big doc- 
tor, have him make “finding medicine,” and 
go out and locate the thunderbolt. This is then 
kept as exceedingly strong medicine. 

There are cults and individuals devoting 
themselves to the exploitation of the powers of 
lightning. This cult is called Gb5 in Gbunde; 
Toss in Tie. The latter tribe claims to have 
taken it over from the Sapa. It is not unlikely 
that it has come into the southeast from the 
north. Only big doctors (of either sex) be- 
long to these societies for the “control” of 
lightning. This control may be exercised be- 
neficently or malignantly. One, Wewo, a high 
official of the Poro cult whom we met at 
Zigida, claimed to have this power. He would 
walk in the rain loudly bellowing, and thus 
“cause noise-making thunder to pass the town 
by.” 

During the season of tempests the chief of 
the camp at Gompa had one of these doctors 
always within call. Whenever a thunder storm 
threatened, he sent for him and kept him cir- 
cling around the camp until the storm had 
ended. He walked in the rain naked, calling to 
the thunder to pass over and strike somewhere 
else. 

These lightning-control people are in great 
demand to make medicine to protect towns. 
The Gb5 Society did this for Pakamai, a town 
about two hours distant from Pandamai 
(Gbunde) after the lightning had twice struck 
and set fire to houses there. Taboos are laid 
upon such places. It is forbidden to heat or boil 
oil of any kind for cooking or frying within 
the town. Pepper seed must not be put to dry 
or be kept dry, near the hearth fire. (Both are 
very good precautions against spread of fire!) 

We were told that in Loma the medicine 
made is given by the doctor to the town-crier, 
who puts it on the town’s sacred medicine 
place. Then a sacrifice of seven irons (Kisi 

“strike” is bude^ Loma; da la- we (rain talk), Mano; 
is yewe, Gio. 

“The idea is probably connected with meteorites, 
which occasionally fall in the daytime with a noise 
like thunder. They are highly prized if found, 

^Seep. 303. 
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pennies), some cola nuts, and a fowl is made ^hooB L^faTaway as Monrovia 

“whUe we were at Zorzor (Loma), lightning toSk at Ae^place wh^e 

struck a house on the edge of the town. As it _ g and^lightning will strike and kill 

was facing us, we could see the house plain y j^j^j^^Even if he is in a crowd, it will single him 
from our own on the Mission grounds. Almos him.” This was told us with firm- 

instantly, the locality swarmed with men wh^ conviction by a man who should have 

heffan pulling down the roof thatch and tMOW- , better. 

ing it over the stockade. Fortunately, it was jj^inbows.’-^ In Loma “a striped frog called 
raining heavUy at the time, so the gwogwo-gi, opens its mouth when it rams md 

adjoining huts was at a “h^h the fainbow comes out, climbs up to the skjr, 

not understand why the men contin comes down again, entering into a termite s 

work of demolishing and throwing the debris farm-cutting time when the storms 

nnfside the town after the fire had been extin- _ , — ,-Vip roinv season be- 

UULSluv. 1 J moAp 


outsine tne luwh axuvi 

euished; nor why two fires had been made, 
Int near the stockade, the other near the fence 
surrounding the cult leader’s enclosure. In- 
Guirv brought out the fact that it was necessary 
to destroy all material of which that hut had 

been made in order to prevent any of i. from 

1 v. o riATxr nne. li tne Oiu 


Sding rapproaci of the rainy season be- 
gin, this nest 4Sl break open and the rainbow 
comes out.” The old people in Mano arid Gio 
SLt i issues from theWl termites’ nests, 

called ganmf. , r 

Hail. Hail, called sah-kwoti by the Loma (/s 
_ - V • 1 In. rC"* 


bermai in order to prevent mty o h torn Hatl nan here. In re 


beinff usea HI uuuuii^5 , 

material was used in the new house it also 
would be struck. The Sapa have the same 

superstition and custom. 

maining material from such a hut into the forest 

and burn it there. 

If in spite of these precautions and protect- 
ing medicines, lighming strikes several m 
the same town, the town is removed to another 
site This occurred at Gompa (Mano) many 
years ago. A Mission station now occupies the 

old town site. . „ , -u 

There are lightning people m all the rribe^ 

lnrherownofii(Tie),rheronawom^^^^^^ 


sponse to our questions about ^^ere it comes 
from and what it is, only vague and indefinit 
answers were obtained. 

Whirlwinds. The Mano have ^ name for 
a whirlwind, but s^y, St k 
is burning the clearing for his farm. Where 
s^^a clearing might be seen, and what it was 
Spider planted, informants could 
nor tell. The Gbunde say. Whirlwind 
(fsf^gi), is made by a nmegi’,” a J 

the forests. Ninegi 

blow so it may wrap f to 
itself invisible to persons when « w shes 

K,v “N «£ffi IS passing, IS what 


me),th.«isawoma„wbo “SJis pv=3mg,” js what 

•■threw the lightning” ™ ^ erclLed they say whenever a whrrlwmd .s 

S^la X' is greatly fearef. ^’ISlwind we saw at Tapi Town (Gio) 

takes arrows, puts his went up higher than the tallest roofs, fro 

Then he turns in the direction of the Pgson P | ^h^tch. 

wishes to kfil and speaks his name. He then 

COSMOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 


The Earth and Sky. The astronomical con- 
cepts of the Liberian 

Umited even for a nature people. Tte m y 
in part because they are forest dwellers. 

T'he Loma conceive of the earth (zut) as a 
huge pot, of which the sky (gmob-gt) is the 

“Rainbow is 

Mano and Gio; panjebo, when seen g g 


cover. “If you wUl go out to where the earth 
and sky meet, you will fall into the big_ pit 
ih fs there.” V other words, at the horizon 
is a deep pit all around the earth. The Gio 
thhk of tL earth as an immense ear th-m« 
spread out flat. Water is all around it. The 

termites’ nest in the east” and wtoj’it comes 

out of the water and walks toward the sky. 
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Mano elders say that the earth is flat and that work on that day brings misfortune — crop 

no matter in which direction one goes, he will failure, miscarriage, possibly even death, 

finally come to the water surrounding it. In Gio, when the moon is half-full, it is called 

The sky is “up,” inconceivably high above su a bo ku ndt (“moon she will soon catch the 

the earth; so far up that “even an eagle could circle).” When full, it is rw a da bo gi (“moon 

not fly to reach it.” What its composition is, she stands in a large circle”). When it has 

no one whom we asked had any idea. reached the last quarter, it is rw a fs ku (“Moon 

The Sun. Up in that “thing” or place she [is] cut [in] half”), 
called the sky, “walk” the sun, the moon, the Outside of Loma, no one would confess to 
stars. From it, drop the “sky fireflies” {tomo having any idea what causes these different 

legal, Loma) — the shooting stars and comets. phases. There we were told that Sotala-gi is 

The sun has no “names” (divisions) because of the spirit whose task it is to carry the moon 

changes in it, as has the moon. Being the back to its starting place. Instead of a blue pad, 

stronger, it is thought of as a man. Gala’s child; like that used by the sun-carrying nyegi, he has 

the moon is a woman, also Gala’s child. a carrying-pad, made of a black-and-red- 

(Loma.) Nyegi, the Loma say, is the spirit striped cloth. As his right arm is missing, he 

that carries the sun from where it disappears must bear the moon on his left shoulder. He is 

after setting until we again see it in the mom- physically the opposite of the other, being a 

ing. Nyegi, having only one leg and foot, one whole, not merely a half person. He is short 

arm and hand, half a head, one eye, one ear, and broad, but very, very strong. (Informants 

one nostril, is only half a person. Tall as an old seemed to think of the moon as being heavier 

bombax tree and wide-shouldered as its spread- than the sun.) His one eye is in the back of his 

ing branches is he. To ease the pressure of the head, the mouth to one side, the right leg 

sun’s weight as he carries it on his half head, shorter than the left. While carrying the moon, 

he makes a head-pad of thickly woven blue- he walks very slowly. Because he does not 

colored native cloth. The old Gio men say want people always to see the full moon, he 

that both sun and moon fall into the sea and sits down awhile, then goes on again, so they 

stay there until they are seen again. How they see it larger and larger. When he feels they 

get to the place where they again become visi- have seen it “big” long enough, he walks away 

ble, they could not explain. It is during the and sits down again. Thus do the Loma ac- 

sun (day) time that the spirits of the dead count for the moon’s phases. This carrier-spirit 

“walk to Gala’s town.” (North.) never leaves the moon, as the carrier of the sun 

The Moon.^® We heard only that the moon during the daytime, 

is a big thing like the sun but “not so hot.” Sun halos are said to portend the death of an 
Like the sun, it is a “child, or thing, of Gala, important person. In the north only the Mano 
set in the sky by him to see what people are consider halos around the moon as an omen of 

doing. When the new moon is seen, the Loma this sort. The Loma call those of the moon 

say, “Pis, pis, gam pis'.” (Glad, glad, new Magi (circular things, rings) — the same name 

moon, glad [to see you] ! ) “Pis” is used only given their braided rattan or raffia fiber rings on 

in saluting persons; (“gaou,” for the new which water pots are set. Whenever a halo is 

moon only. Thus the new moon is addressed visible, the moon is said to be “sitting down to 

as a person.) The Mano salute it, “You went, rest” on one of these rings “to keep itself from 

you come back to see me. You help me.” The' rolling over.” 

fifth day after the new moon has first been seen EcUpses.^^ The Mano claimed to attach no 
must be observed as a rest day by the Gio. To significance to eclipses. The Gio thought they 

“The sun is volo (sometimes folo), Loma; nyins., clans; subai, Kelepo clan; jo, Palepo; wo in Sap^ Tie, 
Mano; nya, Gio; yem, Ge; yoro, Webo clan; lol, and Konibo. The new moon is called W«gi mm, 

other dans of Half-(5rebo; jodo, Sapa, Ti2, and Loma; mene da, Mano; su do, Gio. 

Konibo. “Eclipses are kalag^ twa ftdima (ring-on-«un), 

“The moon is called klugi, Loma; wjebe, Mano; homa.-, leibwong, Mano; nya Aeng, sun’s (small) cirde 
su, Gio; butiabwe, Wabo clan; soe, Tuobo and Sabo or su keng, moon’s (small) cirde, Gio. 
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were “bad for the sun or moon,” but evidently 
not for people. “We are glad when they go 
because we do not understand them,” the old 
chiefs grumbled. It means to the Loma that an 
important chief has died and is walking to 
Gala ta (God’s town) and that he is wearing a 
coronet on his head. 

Stars and Constellations.^® “When there 
is no light [sun or moon] in the sky. Gala needs 
something to enable him to see what people 
are doing. So he makes a somo gi [torch of 
dry raffia midrib splits]. The somo dika [raffia 
sparks] that fall from this torch as he walks 
about, form the stars.” (Lorna.) 

“Stars are things like the lights of the white 
man. They are lighted in the evening. In the 
morning they are extinguished.” This was the 
idea of the old men of Zuluyi (Mano). In Gio 
and the southeast many conceived of the sky 
as being full of holes. The stars were the sky 
peoples’ evening cooking-fires, visible through 

the sky-holes. _ . 

Subulomileglai (Gbunde) is the morning 
star. The evening star is tibegazcd, I^oma; rnsns 
m, Mano; su bo, Gio; sede wolo, Sapa. Accord- 
ing to the Loma, the evening star is the moon s 
head wife, because it stands nearest the moon. 
The moon’s son, Tolonazai, stands behind 
Tibegazai, the head wife. All the other stars 

are its children. . . 1 c 

Sotala-gi, the moon-carrying spirit, has tour 
children, two sons and two daughters. The 
sons’ names are Koula-podo and Doso-, the 
daughters’, Bugo and Qofa. Each of these has 
a big mat. Their task is to pick up the moon- 
children, the stars, at dawn, carty them xmtil 
evening, and then put each back agam in its 

proper place. , . , , - x? u 

Constellations were observed m Mano in t eb- 
ruary; in Gio, in March; in Loma and Gbunde, 

“Star is somo dika, Loma; riSgK, Mano; Gio; 
yakhroyo, Webo clan; ystre, the other clans of Halt- 


in April; in the southeast, in June and e^ly 
July. When we found people who ready had 
some knowledge of the heavens, they could 
name more constellations than the tribesmen in 

other parts of West Africa. However, as^they 

were pointed out to us, we could not, with few 
exceptions, be sure just which ones were in- 
dicated. We give the names as well as the 
constellations to which we believe they were 

M know the Pleiades. They are called solo 
kimligi (little birds [in a] basket) by the 
Gbunde; zolo kpwudu (little birds [in a] flock) 
is the Loma name for them. The Mano name, 
Zs kpuhi, means the same. Yene-gruzengru, 
“Smith’s hammer”; zet-gru, “flock Jof] small 
birds,” say the Gio; sajhiva, the Sapa. By their 
position in the heavens, most tribesmen deter- 
mine the correct time for farm cutting and 

planting. , „ 

Orion is nike zigi viaiti, “rope to lead a cow^^ 
(Gbunde); di ku ma, “cow-catching people 
(Mano). In Loma it is zona nyu “axe-handle 
man”; another Mano name is di bsh ga,^ the 
boys who pull the cow’s rope.” In Gio it is dm 
gnjoo bwuje, “to take an axe handle. In Sa^a 
one group of its three bright stars is bableu a 
man carrying a load”; another group, fob, 
“the hunter”; and the third group, dos, the 

ele^han^ilky ^ ^ 

progress makes the seasons. 

Other constellations named to us which we 
could not definitely identify were: somo dtka 
gbeliga nyungi, “machete-handle star (Loma) ; 

meaning “palm oil strainer and hst,^ 

i.c., the strainer held in a fist; 'nlonge, the sun s 
children, low in the west between the Pleiades 
and Orion; and ge sagli, “the great bear 
(Gio). 

Grebo; tjotria, Sapa. and Konibo; dodria^ Tie. 


NATIVE LAW 


D r. CHARLES TEMPLEMAN LORAM 
of South Africa has stated that the legal 
system of the African is one of the most valua- 
ble aspects of his surviving cultural heritage, 
and as such is worthy of the close study of the 
Christian helper of Africa. We would add, as 
the result of our experience with and observa- 
tion of native law, that it is worthy of the 
closest study of legal experts; and furthermore, 
that we fail to understand how any administra- 
tor placed over the destinies of African peoples 
can hope to rule them well and justly without 
a fairly comprehensive knowledge of their law. 
We regret that there was so little time for us 
to get information on this most important sub- 
ject. 

For administrative purposes the coastal area 
of Liberia is divided into five counties, each of 
which extends nominally from the coast toward 
the interior for forty miles. These counties 
are governed principally according to modern 
statute law. 

Behind the county areas, the hinterland is di- 
vided into three provinces, which are in turn 
divided into districts. Each of these districts 
is under the administration of a District Com- 
missioner who, though responsible to the Sec- 


retary of the Interior, is for all practical pur- 
poses an almost independent governor within 
the limits of his district. In administering these 
areas, much of the native law has wisely been 
retained. 

A law is ton (rising inflection). (Mano and 
Gio.) Temporary decrees or laws are bom 
(Gio.) ^ 

Most tribal law is simply custom known to 
and recognized by everyone. It is customary 
for a chief to have his singer or speaker pro- 
claim all the old laws upon the occupation of 
any new town. 

New laws are made by chiefs and sub-chiefs 
acting with the council of elders and, when the 
matter in hand is important, with a conference 
of all freemen. “Even a stranger temporarily 
living or stopping in the town may be called in 
if he has shown himself to be a person of good 
sense.” (Loma.) 

A coming together of the council of elders 
for this or any other purpose is called adi ma 
buo fau by the Loma. A council of chiefs only 
is kpwogi. 

Like most primitive laws, those of Liberia 
do not say, “Thou shalt not” but “Thou shalt” 
do so and so. 


FAMILY RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Because of the complexity of family organ- 
ization in the native culture, there is an impor- 
tant body of law regulating the legal status of 
individuals, the guardianship of women and 
children, and the responsibilities, social and 
economic, of family members. 

To understand these, it is necessary to keep 
in mind the concept of the family as a unit in 
which every member is a valuable asset. When 
anyone is lost to it, through marriage or death 
(or, formerly, by capture), a value is lost for 
which the family must in some way be com- 
pensated.^ From this concept, stem such cus- 
toms as the dowry price and the death pay- 
ment. Such payments are not to be understood 
as a purchase price; the native does not so con- 


sider them. He does not buy a woman, nor 
does he own her; he cannot sell her. 

Certain other customs have grown out of the 
family’s function as a mutual protective asso- 
ciation; e.g., the family obligation to assist in 
the payment of a member’s debts,^ and to get 
wives or children out of pawn if a member dies 
before he can settle the debt for which they 
are held.® 

Responsibility of a Husband on the Death 
of His Wife. The dowry price has already 
been discussed at length.^ Apparently related 
to it is the old Mano custom requiring a hus- 
band, upon the death of his wife, to pay “death 
money” to her family. This payment, like the 
dowry, goes to her mother. If the payment is 

® See p. 439. 

^See pp. 189 


^See also p. 186. 
®See pp. 162, 439. 
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not made, any children belong to the grand- 
mother, and if she does not like her son-in-law 
she will take them. On the other hand, if he is 
in favor with his deceased wife’s family, they 
may give him another daughter to replace the 
one who died. In this event, he continues to 
make presents to the family. The new wife 
will take care of the orphaned children. 

tends to fix the total dowry 
price to be paid. If the wife dies before it is 
paid in full, the husband becomes liable at once 
for all that is still due and for the death money 
besides, even if there are no children. 

This death money must be paid even though 
the woman dies of old age, so long as she dies in 
her husband’s town. If she has borne him chil- 
dren, the sum varies from three to ten country 
i cloths or their equivalent. If she was barren, 

^ he pays only three or four cloths. 

If, however, a wife dies in her father’s town 
at any time after the husband has paid the full 
dowry price agreed upon, her family must pay 
the husband ten cloths and give him another 
woman; they have the option of giving him 
thirty cloths or a cow. 

This curious custom represents, perhaps, a 
final installment on the dowry. It may help 
defray funeral expenses. (A woman is always 
taken to her old home for burial if possible.) 
It quite certainly is a form of compensation to 
the family for the loss of a daughter. Prac- 
tically, it works out as a kind of life insurance 
for women; without it a husband might become 
tired of giving endless presents to her people 
and welcome her death. 

In Sapa (but not in Half-Grebo), if a woman 
dies suddenly, her family may come and claim 
large damages. If these are not paid, it is their 
right to kill all domestic animals belonging to 
the husband, take all food in his house, and 
even burn the house — if they are “people of 
bad heart.” We are not certain whether they 
may or may not also destroy his growing crops. 

Guardianship of Children. Children, in 
general, are considered to belong to their 
mothers. (Paternity is not always certain.) 

The children of a man’s unmarried daugh- 
ters, however, belong to their maternal grand- 
j parents. 

I In Loma the grandparents have a right to 
any children a daughter may bear within nine 


months after her marriage; or in Gio, within 
six months. If such a child, conceived before 
but born after the girl’s marriage, is the child 
of her husband, the husband may buy the child. 

If the father is another man, he also may 
“adopt” his child in this way if he wishes. For- 
merly he was allowed only the sons, but the 
Liberian Government lately ruled that he had 
a right to daughters, too. The grandparents 
are paid £3/0/0 or the equivalent. 

The Mano and Gio do not have this custom. 
Since girls in the southeast are never married 
until they have become pregnant or proved 
barren, the girl’s father or guardian has no claim 
to children born within a specified time after 
a girl has been handed over to her husband. 
Neither can children be bought by “the man 
who made them.” They belong to the hus- 
band, even though he is not actually their 
father. 

Children born of a woman who has been 
loaned by her husband or given in pawn be- 
long to the woman’s legal husband. In Loma 
they used to be regarded as his slaves. Their 
real father could buy them if he wished. This 
was true of children born in pawn only if the 
obligation had been met. If not, both the 
woman and any children she had borne while 
in pawn became the property of the creditor. 
They could be redeemed by the son of the 
original husband — but not merely by the pay- 
ment of the loan or debt. He had to pay the 
equivalent of a dowry price for each person. 

An unmarried daughter of the deceased is 
left to the guardianship of her own eldest 
brother by the same mother. He has control 
over her unless their mother has been acquired 
in exchange for a daughter of the father. If 
there are several sisters and brothers by one 
mother, the eldest brother may dispose of the 
sisters, provided he furnishes his younger 
brothers with an equivalent number of wives. 

Whenever guardians of children sell, give in 
marriage, or exchange for another woman the 
sisters of boys in their care, they must provide 
a wife for each boy whose sister is thus dis- 
posed of. If there are more sisters than broth- 
ers having the same mother, the guardian is 
free to do as he sees fit with those remaining. 
On the other hand, if there are more brothers 
than sisters, he is not required to provide a wife 
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for each boy, but he usually does so, unless he 
is a man of "‘bad heart.” ® ^ 

: Responsibility for Orphaned Minors, A 
deceased man’s minor children remain with 
their mother untE they have been initiated. If 
they steal or destroy property or otherwise 
commit damage, the responsibEity for it falls 
upon an adult male member of the family: 
upon the oldest son, if he has arrived at what 
is considered man’s estate. This son is also re- 
sponsible for all sisters who have not yet ac- 
quired husbands — except half-sisters who have 
a full brother of an age to assume this duty. 

When there is no such son to “be father” to 
the orphaned children, the responsibility falls 
upon the oldest paternal uncle. If there is no 
paternal uncle, the oldest maternal uncle (Gio) 
or the “big family man” (southeast) takes it 
upon himself . 

Responsibility for Widows. Widows in 
Liberia are never stranded. When a husband 
dies, his wives become the charge of the oldest 
son, who, if he is of marrying age, may marry 
one or more of them. Others are married by 
the late husband’s brothers. 

If the oldest son is a minor, he is, neverthe- 
less, the guardian of his father’s wives. They 
may marry pretty much whom they please or 
make other arrangements, but they must have 
his consent. Tlie oldest son’s own mother goes 
to the brother of the deceased father. This 
brother may also inherit the mother of the 
second son, if she is a different woman. (Mano 
and Gio.) In the southeast, if she is still of a 
marriageable age, she is considered part of the 
inheritance, and as such is subject to the laws 
that affect the distribution of the other young 
wives. Sometimes she requests to be allowed to 
live with her son, and this is usually granted. 
She never becomes his wife. When these wid- 
owed mothers are old, they are allowed to go 
and live with whomever they prefer, both in 
the north and southeast, except in Half-Grebo, 
where they are obliged to remain in the hus- 
band’s town. 

In the north widows all become the charge 
of the deceased’s oldest brother. Either he 
must give each son one of them or give him 

*This is also the custom when the oldest brother has 
the disposal of his sisters and there are not enough 


another woman in her stead. The rest he may 
dispose of as he wishes, always first taking his 
own brothers into consideration. To avoid 
future trouble, a woman is usually asked if she 
has a preference for any man. In Loma, if she 
refuses to go to the one inheriting her, she wEl 
be asked to whom she wishes to go. She names 
the man. Even if he has no means of paying 
the dowry for her, an arrangement can usually 
be effected, and she is allowed to go to him. 

In Gio, if one of the younger wives has been 
acquired by the father in exchange for one of 
his daughters, that wife belongs to the oldest 
brother of the girl who was traded for the wife. 
This seems to be the custom generally followed 
in the other tribes of the north. The son has, 
of course, the option of accepting the dowry 
price for another woman instead of this wife 
of his late father. 

In Half-Grebo and Sapa widows were for- 
merly nor asked which man they would like to 
go to, but now it has become the fashion to do 
so to avoid trouble. Otherwise they may run 
away, bewitch the husband, and the like. Theo- 
retically, each son receives one of the wives 
left by his father. (In Sapa the eldest son gets 
two.) Then, each of the brothers of the de- 
ceased receives one of the wives, and if any 
remain, the other nearest male relatives receive 
one each. 

In Tic the widows allot themselves. 

Any male member of the family may go 
secretly to the one he wishes to marry and say 
to her, “Do you like me? Do you want to come 
to me? I will look after you very well” 

If she assents, she says, “Yes, I’ll call your 
name at the choosing time.” 

The widows come together in the head 
woman’s house at the appointed time. The men 
who desire them gather outside. 

Each woman in turn calls out the name of 
the one with whom she has previously made an 
arrangement, repeating three or four times the 
words, “Come in here and take me!” 

If a widow has not been fully paid for, the 
man inheriting her naturally assumes the obli- 
gation of satisfying her mother. Sometimes 
there are intricacies of alliance and indebted- 


sisters to exchange for a wife for each brother. 
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ness that make a man reluctant to accept an in- 
herited widow. He may even tell her she is 
free to go back to her people if she wants to. 

When a son who has established his own 
household dies before his father, his wives go 
to his brothers. (Loma.) In Sapa and Tie the 
father takes for himself the woman he provided 
for his late son. In Tie, if there are any more 
wives they are given to the other sons, as in the 
north and Sapa, or they choose their own 
husbands according to the custom of other 
widows. 
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In Half-Grebo, the father never takes the 
widows of his late son. If the latter has broth- 
ers who have not yet acquired wives, they are 
each given one, beginning with the oldest, until 
all the widows are disposed of. If his brothers 
all have wives, then his unmarried nephews of 
marriageable age are provided for. All the wid- 
ows not disposed of in one or the other of the 
above ways, are requested by the father to ap- 
pear before the assembled family. He then an- 
nounces who may take (for a token payment) 
each one of the remaining widows. 


PROPERTY RIGHTS 


All property is called kle pe (hand thing) in 
Mano; kwa po (same meaning) in Gio; that is, 
the thing, or property, one holds in or by vir- 
tue of the hand. 

“Formerly, when a great chief died, his son 
would cut off the right hand, dry it well, and 
keep it in the house formerly occupied by his 
father. Only the son could come into this 
house. He would enter in the morning and 
shake hands with it before shaking hands with 
any other person. All the inheritance from his 
father, he held by virtue of this hand.” 

The people still refer to such a patriarchal 
father of his clan as “he who holds the very 
ground that we live on in his hand.” Such an 
individual was often the real power behind the 
clan chief. (The two offices were sometimes 
held by the same person, but usually the big 
man would say, “I don’t want to be bothered 
with all the details,” and would allow someone 
else to act as chief.) In the matter of land 
rights between towns or clans, this “owner” of 
the land could make decisions. It was he who 
presided over secret meetings of the elders 
when clan or tribal boundaries were in dispute. 

Clan territorial boundaries are fixed, as are 
those of the land belonging to each town 
within the clan. There is no free land any- 
where to which some clan does not hold a 
“title,” This does not mean that there is not a 
great deal of unoccupied land. The bound- 
aries of the half-towns have been fixed by the 
town chief, who is sometimes aided in this by 
the clan chief. 


In the discussion of religion ® we have shown 
that any man, until he has been initiated into 
the B5 (Poro), is considered a “small boy” 
and as such cannot hold property, no matter 
what his age or social standing. However, he 
may entrust goods, and even a prospective 
wife, to an uncle for safe-keeping until he is 
initiated. (With the above exception, an in- 
dividual is considered to have reached man- 
hood when he has established his own house- 
hold, built a homestead, and cut a farm.) 

Ground Rights. There are no private 
ground rights. Anyone may be given the right 
to cut his farm where he chooses within the 
limits of the land belonging to the town, each 
household being assigned a portion by the 
chief. After all that has been planted on any 
piece of ground has been harvested, it auto- 
matically becomes town land again. In Loma 
it is the property of the man who makes the 
farm or as long as the rice kitchen he builds on 
it is kept in repair. When this falls in ruins, the 
builder loses all claim to the farm site. It is 
considered good form to go to the person who 
last planted a piece of ground and ask his per- 
mission to use it, because he had the work of 
first clearing it. In Half-Grebo the land be- 
longing to a town is divided more permanently 
among its families. Even when the land is over- 
grown from long neglect, farm rights are con- 
sidered as belonging to the original clearers and 
their descendants. 

If two families decide upon the same piece 
of land and quarrel about it, the matter is set- 
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tied by arbitration, usually by appealing to the 
town chief. 

While a piece of land is in cultivation, any- 
one may cross it, unless it is fenced in. (Sapa.) 

A stranger may take a bit of whatever is grow- 
ing, if he is hungry,^ but he may not carry any 
of it away. All firewood and whatever grows 
on a plot belong to the cultivator. (Gio.) 
Cola trees are excepted. These are everywhere 
considered to be the property of the planter 
or his heirs. In Tie oil palms are regarded as 
the property of the planter for four or five 
years after they begin bearing. From then on, 
Lyone may cut the nuts growing on them. 

Whatever grows wild on a piece of land un- 
der cultivation, whether fruits, nuts, or a tree 
with honeybees in it, is theoretically public 
property (Gio excepted, as above noted) and 
M such may be taken by anyone. In practice 
this is rarely done. A person desiring anything 
of this kind growing on another s farm, usually 
calls the owner’s attention to the thing desired, 
and proposes to divide it equally with him for 
the privilege of collecting it. 

In the southeast there seem to be no bound- 
aries between farms. In the north a swamp, a 
strip of “bush,” a small stream, or some natural 
landmark may serve. 

Farms are usually the property of the head 
of a household or his wives. There are none 
made in common by several householders ex- 
cept among the Kpelle. In Tie the husband 
and his sons, or anyone he can get to help, cut 
the farm, and all his wives work in it. If they 
plant anything besides rice, the head woman 
shows each of the other wives in which part 
of their common household farm she is to 
plant. These side-crops are the property of 
the planter. 

In Loma an unmarried man seldom has a 
farm of his own. He may help his brother or 
another person to make a farm if he feels like 
it but there is no need for him to do so, for he 
gets none of the crop. Besides, he always has 
a woman friend who will feed him. 

No one may set a trap on land that another 
has under cultivation, but anyone seeing an ani- 
mal there destroying the crops has a right to 
kill it. That is doing the farmer a favor. The 
animal belongs to the one who kills it. If he is 


a generous person, he will give a piece to the 
owner of the farm. _ 

Streams running through a farm may be 
fished in by anyone, but it is considered bad 
manners to do so by the damming-up and bail- 
ing-out method. 

When a cola tree is found growing wild and 
is unclaimed, it is customary to clear the 
ground around it and put or hang medicine on 
or near it to warn off others. In the southeast 
a person coming upon an oil palm and seeing a 
bunch of ripe or ripening nuts on it, may make 
a cut in the tree and insert in it a leaf or leafy 
twig as a sign that it has been claimed by some- 
one who is later coming back to cut k. In Tie 
another person coming upon such a “my tree” 
sign may cut the bunch of nuts, but he must 
divide it equally with the one who put the sign 

on it. _ , . 

There are no private hunting or fishing pre- 
serves. Waters and forests are “public prop- 
erty” in which anyone may fish or hunt wher- 
ever and whenever he chooses — except when, 
for some reason, a temporary ban has been put 
on a place, or a stream is full of sacred fish. No 
one hunts on sacred hills. 

Although there is no law preventing the set- 
ting of traps or digging of pit traps near those 
of another person, it is considered bad form to 
do so and is avoided. When a person has fin- 
ished trapping in any locality, then anyone else 
is free to go there. “Strangers” and persons 
from another town are supposed to ask per- 
mission to trap or dig pits for catching game 
on ground belonging to the town. 

Graves are always respected, though there is 
no law to that effect. Family burial places, even 
when a town has moved to another site, are 
always considered as “the place of such and 
such a family.” In Gio, when strangers come 
to build on or near an abandoned town site and 
find there a piece of high bush, they never cut 
it, because they do not know what may have 
been there. It may be an old burial place and 
as such is respected. 

Personal Possessions of Men and 
Women. Everywhere we went in Liberia, a 
man’s possessions were his chair, skins, tools, 
arms, hunting implements, dogs and dog'^ells, 
pipes, pouches and bags, hammocks, his farm- 


’ See below, p. 440. 
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cutting gloves, and a loom if he builds one. A 
woman’s possessions were pots, kettles, house- 
hold utensils, food and seasonings, rice fanners, 
mortars, brooms, spindles, and hoes. Both sexes 
have their own knives, clothing, ornaments, 
medicines, carrying-baskets and frames (j&m- 
and wooden headrests. Cotton belongs to 
the women in Gbunde and Loma and to the 
planter in Mano, Mats belong to the men 
where they make them; to the women, where 
they do. Only in Gio does a man keep highly 
prized dishes for himself. In Loma rice, after 
it is harvested, belongs to the women. If a 
woman is put away by her husband, whatever 
is left of the year’s crop is divided equally be- 
tween them. Tobacco belongs to men, except 
in Sapa, where either sex may have a patch 
growing. There, too, a woman has her own 
axe; elsewhere axes are men’s possessions. In 
Gio women have no cutlasses; all are men’s 
property. Among the other tribes both sexes 
have their own. In Half-Grebo domestic ani- 
mals, excepting cattle, belong to the women. 
In Sapa only the fowls are theirs. Elsewhere, 
all domestic animals belong to men. In Gio a 
husband may give some fowls to a wife, which 
then become her own property, and if, later 
on, he should want to use any or them, he must 
have her consent. 

Heirlooms are considered to belong to the 
family. Some of the objects we tried to secure 
for the Museum’s collections were refused us 
because they were family property that had 
been handed down. For example, an old Tie 
man could not sell us a pair of iron anklets he 
was wearing, though he badly needed the 
money which their sale would have brought 
him. 

Town and Cult Property. Cult objects are 
supposed to be sold only to another cult chap- 
ter. Town property cannot be sold, because 
“it belongs to the soil” and is involved in fer- 
tility beliefs. 

A good example is the great two-handled 
sledge hammer of the blacksmith (fig. 64, g). 
It is too sacred even to swear upon. It cannot 
be sold.** It belongs to the soil, and is therefore 
a highly venerated object in town ritual and 
belief. The blacksmith, its guardian, enjoys a 


high social position in the community, though 
he seldom says much in public. 

Drums of the large variety also belong to the 
town but are more associated with war than 
with the cults. There are, however, cult drums 
of various types. Individuals may also own 
drums, but it is usually in association with some 
cult or as a minstrel of a chief. A drum was a 
sacred object, not to be made or used without 
definite purpose and suitable ritual Horns, 
whistles, and flutes enjoyed a similar sanctity 
and dignity of use and ownership. Occasion- 
ally a flute or harp or other musical instrument 
is now owned by a wandering minstrel, but in 
the old days such things were strictly regu- 
lated. 

Game boards (fig. 74, a) belong either to the 
town or some individual, but the latter is prob- 
ably more a guardian of public property than 
a real owner. 

Fly-brushes, staffs, spears, long knives and 
cutlasses of special shape are carried by elders 
as personal property, but they are as much 
badges of office and symbols of social standing 
as they are objects of utility — like the chiefs 
hair and the skin that xht Ki-La mi sits on. 

Finders’ Rights. When an article is lost 
(north), the loser, regardless of whether he is 
a local inhabitant or a stranger, tells the chief, 
who calls his crier, who cries the news through- 
out the town. If the loss is not made known 
and the article is found by someone, the finder 
is justified in keeping it. But if it has been ad- 
vertised, and the finder fails to deliver the 
article to the loser, he is considered a thief and 
punished as such. He may be allowed to return 
the article, together with a small gift, such as 
a few cola nuts, and tell the loser he has erred. 
The loser has the option of accepting the gift 
and thus ending the affair, or of refusing and 
demanding that the finder be punished — usu- 
allybyafine. 

In the southeast the procedure is similar. In 
Sapa the thief “is fined a large pot of rice, with 
two fowls or their equivalent in other meat, 
cooked and put on top of the rice. All the town 
eats of this.” 

If the article has any appreciable value, the 
finder who returns it is generally given a small 


“See also p. 144. 
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reward — a few cola nuts, some tobacco, or 
the like — but the Sapa and Tie claimed that 
no reward was ever given. _ 

In Tig, if the article found is something wear- 
able, the finder may give it to his father to keep 
for two moons. After that, if no one comes 
looking for it, the finder may wear it. If the 
loser appears and claims it, he must pay the 


Cattle, sheep, goats, and fowls may never be 
killed for having destroyed crops. If the owner 
of a farm puts up a good fence and domestic 
animals break through, their owner is usually 
expected to make good the loss at least in part. 

In Tie a dog may be killed for stealing food 
or eating eggs, because “he is neither good to 
use for making an offering, nor for giving in 


loser appears and daims it he most pay me ' i,e,-? B«nnle^ the5er- 

finder » get it back, bnt the latter does not he ™mge dowj pr. ^ P 


have to return it unless he chooses. 

Liability for Destruction of Property by 
Animals. Animals are a sort of family prop- 
erty, though privately owned, because 
can be used to pay a fine or a debt, borrowed 
or loaned or given as pledges, used to pay 
dowry prices and in the making of offerings. 


son is “vex’ too much,” the dog’s owner may 
make restitution in kind. This is also expected 
among the other tribes when a dog has taken 
meat or dried fish — unless the dog’s owner is 
a personal friend; then it is “no palaver. For 
anything else a dog takes, the custom is to catch 
and beat it soundly. 


INHERITANCE 


Inheritance laws constitute one of the most 
important sections of the native legal code. 
They are the source of countless and endless 
disputing, quarreling, enmity, litigation, and 
even murder, although they prescribe very def- 
initely for the inheritance of everything a de- 
ceased person leaves. This includes his debts 
and other obligations, his wives and daughters, 
children born out of wedlock by his u^ar- 
ried daughters, and in some tribes, children 
borne by married daughters less than mne 
months after their marriage* 

Inheritance is patrilineal; in the north, from 
father to son via the father’s oldest brother, 
who acts as guardian until the son is initiated; 
in the southeast, to the son direct, unless he is 

a minor. • t. v n 

“The oldest son is supposed to mhent all, 

but he belongs to the uncle, his father s oldest 

brother.” (Gio.) 

“The eldest son becomes obedient to ms 
father’s oldest brother, whom he calls ‘Father.’ 
A mother’s brothers are called ‘Uncle.’ Th^ 
‘father’ inherits everything, but he must look 
out for his nephews. If not, the town s eldem 
will come and take him to task. In theory, he 
treats the oldest nephew better than his own 
son. Upon his death, all he has goes to this 
nephew.”^® (Loma.) 

•See below, p. 439. t .1,-, 

"The same is true for Gbunde and Mano. to the 
southeast this unde becomes guardian of the nephews 


The only males, so far as we could learn, who 
have no part in the inheritance of a father are 
those who, having been prenatally betrothed 
on the assumption that they would be females, 
have the legal status of “son-friends” of the man 
who contracted for them.^^ Though a person 
may refuse an inheritance in whole or in part, 
this is so seldom done that only in one instance 
(Gio) had informants ever heard of or known 

of it. , _ c 

When debts or other obligations are part of 

an estate, the heir is obliged to accept them. 

Among the Ge and Mano there is some re- 
maining evidence of matrilineal inheritance. In 
Mano important property, such as a man s 
medicines and sacred objects, go to the son of 
a full sister. When slaves were held, these also 
went to the sister’s son. 

In the north, though it may possibly occur, 
we never heard of a father being killed by a 
son who has become impatient to inherit the 
estate. This may be because inheritance is often 
indirect. In the southeast, where inheritance is 
direct, we learned of several instances of parri- 
cide. One of our Tie hammock-carriers told us 
of a young man who had “witched his father 
so that he died, because he had tired of waiting 
for the inheritance.” This son was suspected, 
brought before the local court for trial, ac- 

and their inheritance as long as the oldest is a minor. 

^See p. 188. 
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cased, and required to drink “sasswood,” which 
“caught’’ and killed him. 

A will is rarely, if ever, made; there is no need 
for it; everyone knows to whom the property 
is to go. 

If a man wishes to dispose of property in any 
other way, he may distribute it as gifts before 
his death. To a son, he may give his medicine; 
to another, one of his wives. To another, he 
may say, “Here is your sister; you hold her 
and get a wife for yourself with her” (give her 
in exchange for another woman). He may also 
make gifts to his daughters, perhaps cloths. He 
may call his most beloved wife or wives, those 
who have cared well for him and his posses- 
sions, and give something to each, saying, “This 
is your part; the rest goes to the heirs.” Unless 
he has witnesses, this may cause trouble for the 
wife; for if the family questions her right to 
the property after the husband’s death, she may 
have to take “sasswood” to prove that her late 
husband really gave her what she claims. 

From the time of his burial, a man’s prospec- 
tive heirs begin discussing the division of his 
estate. This takes place (Gbunde and Loma) 
on the fourth day after his death: the day the 
sacrifice is made on his grave, if the man was a 
commoner. Division of the estate of a well-to- 
do man is made at the first new moon after his 
death, which is, theoretically at least, the day 
of the big feast. 

When all the relatives of a rich man have as- 
sembled for the occasion, the oldest son ad- 
dresses the members of his late father’s house- 
hold, “Now so-and-so is to be our father. We 
will all obey and work for him. All our father’s 
things go to him. But he must be good to us 
and help us, who are brothers and sons of one 
woman.” And more of this sort of promising 
and demanding. 

In Half-Grebo the division takes place at 
about the same time as in Gbunde and Loma, 
while in Mano, Gio, and Tie it is theoretically 
on the day after the small feast has been made. 
Formerly, in Tie, after two moons have passed, 
the wives of the dead man are assembled in one 
house to be given to those who inherited them; 
but nowadays this, too, comes on the day after 
the small feast, or as near to that day as cir- 
cumstances will permit. 


In general, it is the policy in the north, to 
keep the estate as much as possible intact; while 
in the southeast, more particularly in Sapa and 
Tie, the aim is to break it up so that men, espe- 
cially chiefs and sub-chiefs, will not become 
too powerful. “That is bad. It makes them 
constantly want to go to war with others.” 

Division of Personal Property. When the 
personal possessions of the deceased are to be 
divided, they are all brought out so that those 
present can see them. Articles which legally 
belong to specified heirs are disposed of first. 
The rest goes to the family head. (Tie.) 

Usually he will say to the sons of the dead 
man, “These belonged to your father. Take 
this, and this, and this” (as he hands to each 
one what he knows or thinks he would like). 
He is not obliged to give anything away, how- 
ever, and if he is a stingy person, he will not. 
In Half-Grebo and Sapa the eldest son distrib- 
utes the possessions. Anything not legally con- 
sidered the right of others, the family head 
keeps for himself. 

In the southeast all domestic animals that 
belonged to the deceased go to the eldest son. 
He must also keep his father’s nitieP He 
may live in the father’s house if he chooses, or 
let the family decide who shall live in it. In 
the old days, in Sapa, there was no need for 
this, for the house in which the dead man had 
lived was demolished upon his death. 

In Tie (probably elsewhere too) the wid- 
ows may remain in their own houses if they be- 
come the wives of a brother of their late hus- 
band, or of some other relative living in that 
quarter of the town. If they marry outside the 
family’s quarter, their right to live in the house 
ceases. 

If there is a family farm, this goes to the 
dead man’s brothers. Small farms that the wid- 
ows have made individually for themselves, 
they are entitled to keep. Any money the de- 
ceased has left will be counted. If sufficient to 
buy a bullock for the funeral feast, it will be 
used for that purpose. If not, gin will be bought 
with it. All drink of this, not forgetting to 
give the dead man his portion. (Usually, a not 
too-liberal one!) His snuff box, iron chains 
(ornamental and medicinal) and bells are 
thrown “to the bush” (out in the jungle). His 


"^See pp. 346, 363 ff. 
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chair goes to the head of the family or his own 
widowed head wife. (Tie.) 

The personal property of a man who dies 
before his father becomes the property of the 
^^ther. (Loma.) 

general, widows and daughters get only 
^hatever small things the legal heir sees fit to 
give them. The oldest daughter may be given 
^ goat or a sheep and told, if she has an unmar- 
ried son, “Here, this will help your son get a 
(Sapa.) 

The eldest daughter has no claim to any- 
thing, but usually those who inherit the estate 
^sk her (and possibly the other daughters also) 
"^"hat there is of her father’s goods that she 
"^[culd like. She names something, and it is 
given to her. (Mano and Half-Grebo.) 

Ill Loma, if a man’s first-born child is a girl 
^ud she is living when her father dies, she will 
be given one of his fine cloths and a big pot or 
kettle. If her husband contributes a bullock to 
her father’s funeral feast, all her brothers will 
^^ke council and decide which one of their un- 
iiiarried sisters they will give their generous 
brother-in-law as a wife. 

The disposition of the personal property of 
^ ■'^oman varies. Before she dies, she is free to 
pve away whatever is hers. In Gbunde and 
Lcnia her remaining property goes to her hus- 
band. If he is a generous man, he will see to it 
^kat her female relatives get a part or possibly 
of it. But if she was a “gift woman” (one 
^or whom no dowry was paid), her husband 
^Bd father divide her property between them. 
Ill Half-Grebo what she brought along when 
came as a bride goes back to her family; 
^kat she later accumulated or had given her 


by her husband goes back to him, and he dis- 
poses of it as he likes. In Sapa the other wives 
get it. In Tie the other wives may take her 
possessions and divide them among themselves, 
unless a sister or other female relative of the 
deceased asks for something. This is usually 
given to her, though it may be refused. If the 
man has had only the one wife, then her prop- 
erty goes to the women of her family. 

hiheritmice When There Is No Male Heir. 
Sometimes, if a man has no sons, he or his fam- 
ily may make special arrangements to have a 
wife or daughter become his chief heir to 
everything except his wives and children. 

On April 15, 1928, there died at Zorzor a 
woman who had been the head wife of one 
Gwele, chief of the large Loma town of 
Zolowo. Chief Gwele had died without male 
issue. His family had asked this head wife to 
keep all the inheritance (wives and daughters 
excepted), which made her a very rich woman. 
She became the wife of a brother of the dead 
chief. Although she had two daughters by 
Chief Gwele, they were given only “small 
things” from their mother’s possessions, when 
she died. The rest became the property of her 
second husband’s family.^® 

In ordinary cases, when there is no male heir, 
the estate goes to the deceased man’s oldest liv- 
ing brother. The oldest daughter, and possibly 
one or more of the others, are given some of 
the cloth left by their father. (Gbunde and 
Loma.) In Tie the immediate family falls heir 
to the estate and divides it. The oldest daugh- 
ter is given a brass or iron kettle, a sheep or a 
goat, and whatever else the family elders agree 
upon. 


JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 


Private Settlements and Court Action, 
^iiyone having a complaint can go to his chief 
^^d state his case. The chief can summon as 
niany of his people as he wishes to look into 
^ke matter. (Mano.) Anyone having a matter 
sufficient importance can ask the chief at 
time to summon his council to consider it. 
(laio.) 

It is not always necessary to resort to law to 
settle matters, A friend of both parties may, 


and often does, go to them and effect a settle- 
ment “out of court.” 

At council meetings or court trials, only the 
older men present talk, the younger remaining 
quiet until called upon to speak. With so little 
privacy at court trials, it is no wonder that there 
are few, if any, skeletons in African closets. 
But, although they are public knowledge, it is 
absolutely forbidden to speak of many of them 
in public. 


^®See p. 162. 
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When there is a difficulty between two mem- 
bers of a family, it is generally taken up by the 
family head. In other cases, “the plaintiff goes 
to the father of the defendant, or his uncle, if 
the father is dead, and tries to get him to settle 
the matter. If he fails to get satisfaction here, 
he next goes to the head of the defendant’s fam- 
ily. If there is still no settlement, the plaintiff 
takes the matter to the chief, who summons the 
defendant. 

The judges are selected from among the 
town’s elders, or the chief may “cut the pa- 
laver” himself if it is so agreed. If there are 
any witnesses, they are sent to one side, called 
one by one, and questioned. Each one, after 
being interviewed, is allowed to go, but he 
must keep away from those who have not yet 
been examined. When the last one has been 
heard, the jury of elders and the chief either go 
aside to discuss what has been brought out at 
the trial, or they “clear the court” and confer in 
the palaver house. The chief then makes the 
results known to them. 

In a “tight” palaver, the chief may adjourn 
court, take both the plaintiff and defendant in 
turn into a secret council to see what compro- 
mise or settlement he can arrange, then go back 
into court and so decree. 

If it is a matter affecting the whole town, the 
chief calls his council of elders, states the case 
to them, and if, for example, it is a fine imposed 
upon him or upon the town, they all “hang 
their heads” and decide what can be done 
about it. (Loma.) 

The procedure is about the same in Gbunde 
when the trouble is between individuals. In 
Gio, parents of the litigants, if living, have the 
right to go to the chief to whom a case has 
been brought and ask him if they may be al- 
lowed “to go into the house” (adjust the mat- 
ter among themselves). He always consents to 
this. If they are unsuccessful in their attempt, 
the case is brought back to him. 

Big palavers, such as witching, the killing of 
someone’s cow, murder, and so on, are not local 
affairs. They concern the whole country 
(clan) and must be tried at the “mother town” 
of the clan, because only the clan chief has 
the authority to act upon their findings. 
(Sapa.) 
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In Half-Grebo such palavers are “carried to 
a town in which there lives a bodb^ All the 
big men assemble, and with the assistance of the 
bodio the palaver is heard and settled. 

These big trials take place in the open place 
in the center of the town. These are the lau za 
(open or public matters). Smaller trials are 
held in the palaver house (figs. 39, a; 35, f). 
These are the li za (smaller matters). The ks za 
(inside matters) or the ko za (house matters), 
are the palavers which are of a more private na- 
ture, and which are “talked” inside an ordinary 
house. Matters pertaining to the B 5 or Poro 
are tried in sa (circle) ke. They take place in 
a circular space cleared in the forest. All such 
matters are always conducted in absolute 
secrecy. 

If the defendant refuses to come or does not 
show up when he should after having been 
notified, the chief tells the plaintiff, “Go, take 
people. Find and bring him in — by force, if 
necessary.” 

After all who have anything to say about the 
matter have been heard, the court is cleared 
and the chief and his judges discuss the evi- 
dence, come to a decision, recall the parties, 
and make the judgment public. 

If the plaintiff is known to be quarrelsome or 
a sort of public nuisance, the chief generally 
throws out the case, with a warning that if 
the dispute does not stop, he will fine both par- 
ties until they are ruined. 

If a person flees to another town because he 
has done something very bad — for example, 
bewitching people or committing arson — the 
chief of the aggrieved town becomes the plain- 
tiff. The culprit is sent for and brought back 
home for trial. 

Sometimes a culprit flees to a town known 
to be a refuge for fugitives from justice whose 
chief may be a young man anxious to increase 
his following. In this case, he becomes the de- 
fendant, and by so protecting the refugee ob- 
tains another householder, even if he has to pay 
the fine himself. 

If the culprit flees to another clan’s territory, 
the chief sends Kpwea Association people to 
bring back the offender.^^ 

During a trial, if it lasts longer than a day, 
the plaintiff must provide food for the chief 


^*Cf. p. 300. 
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and the judges. On the second day, the chief 
will say to him, “We are hungry.” The plain- 
tiff will then have food cooked for them. This 
is done every day thereafter until the trial is 
over. (Gio.) 

In war, the settling of wars, or matters aris- 
ing out of wars women are never allowed to 
be present. (Gio.) 

In the southeast it is customary to call one 
of the palaver men, who act as lawyers, for a 
small palaver; two or more for larger cases 
which cannot be settled “out of court.” Trials 
all seem to be conducted and witnesses exam- 
ined in public. The plaintiff, defendant, and 
witnesses sit on one side, the lawyers, big peo- 
ple, and all others present, on the other side. 
First the plaintiff states his case, then the de- 
fendant makes his answer. Next the witnesses 
of the defendant, followed by those of the 
plaintiff, all have their say, and after these, the 
lawyers. When all have done, anyone else pres- 
ent who may wish to speak on the matter asks 
permission of the lawyers, who allow him to 
do so. 

When every one has had his say, the lawyers, 
together with the big men present, go aside to 
“hang their heads.” When they have reached 
a decision, all return and make it known 
through the “head lawyer.” 

In Sapa, if the matter for which a summons 
has been issued is “a small boy palaver,” the 
plaintiff is reprimanded by the lawyer for trou- 
bling the community instead of settling the 
matter in the house privately. In such cases, 
the lawyer calls for a dish of water. This is 
brought and set on the ground before him. He 
has both the plaintiff and defendant come for- 
ward, tells each to scoop up and take into his 
mouth a handful of water, then blow it out on 
the ground, “to remove the palaver from their 
bellies.” 

To get a hearing in Gbunde, “the man who 
wants to have another person tried must pay 
seven times seven irons (Kisi pennies) before 
the chief or %o will even look at it; i.e., issue a 
summons* Most cases involving religious mat- 
ters are brought before a %o or doctor. 

In Gio “each of the parties involved has to 
lay down goods” — ten mats, for example — as 
surety for their appearing to discuss the matter. 
So far as we could learn, there was formerly 
no such summons fee required in any of the 


other tribes, but now, since the Government 
has come in, it has become customary to do so 
throughout the north. Paramount Chief Wuo 
(Mano) stated that the person who lodges a 
complaint must deposit a sum of money. If he 
wins, this is refunded, and the other party pays 
an equal amount, plus court charges. 

According to Loma informants, both parties 
in any case of litigation pay the “costs” equally. 
This is divided between the jury and the chief, 
the latter getting more than any of the others. 
Juries here (and elsewhere) are very apt to 
scale down payments demanded to a reasonable 
figure, as they do not want to be too hard on 
the defendant and thus cause lasting enmity 
between the parties. This is also likely when 
there is a palaver between two towns. 

In Gio the goods given as surety by the suc- 
cessful plaintiff are returned to him, while those 
of the losing defendant go to the chief and 
jury. Sometimes these worthies return to the 
loser also a part of his deposit. 

In Half-Grebo the usual fee for a summons 
is ten shillings; in Sapa, only five. In both 
tribes, if the plaintiff is pronounced the winner 
of the case, he gets back his summons money. 
Then a similar amount, plus the court charges, 
which are £1/10/0 in Half-Grebo and £1/0/0 
in Sapa, must be paid by the guilty one. He is 
usually given a month in which to find this sum. 
If he fails to pay within the time limit, an extra 
charge is made. 

When a wealthy person wins a case against 
a poor one, and the latter is known to be fairly 
decent, most juries beg the former to be lenient 
in his demands. If the palaver catches the rich 
one, he is made to pay the limit. 

In Gio matters between two clans are tried 
in whatever place the leading dt man of a neu- 
tral and disinterested clan decides upon. 

To settle inter-clan palavers (Mano), chiefs 
and big men meet in a clearing between terri- 
tories of the two clans involved, if they live 
adjacent to each other. If the palaver is of a 
serious nature, the Poro cult leader of each clan 
also attends the trial. Sometimes, the lesser 
clan will go to the capital of the older or more 
powerful clan to talk the palaver. Or they may 
go to a third disinterested clan’s town. When 
the case has been settled, all has been arranged, 
a big feast, jointly made, usually “seals” the 
case. 
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In Half-Grebo, if there is trouble between 
two clans and a third hears of it, representatives 
of the third will go to the heads of first one, 
then the other, and inquire all about it. If it is 
a serious matter, representatives of two disin- 
terested clans may go together and do this. 
They will then call both parties and talk the 
palaver until a settlement has been effected. 

If there is trouble between two sections of 
the Sapa, the section that feels itself to be in 
the position of defendant, chooses “a son of a 
daughter” of the other section; that is, the son 
of a woman who was formerly a member of 
the plaintiff section. This son will be sent to 
the other section — “his mother’s people” — to 
make inquiry as to what their grievance is. He 
proposes that representatives of both sec- 
tions come together and talk the palaver. This 
is usually accepted; the representatives are 
chosen, and accompany him back to the people 
who sent him. In former times, if no settlement 
could be effected, these representatives re- 
turned home, reported, and a war was begun. 

At Abi za (Gio), we witnessed a lau za (open 
matter) trial of a man and woman charged with 
adultery. The Paramount Chief Towe himself 
presided, seated on his big chair — a trade arti- 
cle bought at the coast. Beside him sat his sis- 
ter. On the other side, holding his elephant-tail 
insignia of office, squatted his town-crier. His 
“old men” were ranged in front of him in a 
semicircle, some squatting, some seated on their 
skin mats. 

Towe arose and began a harangue, “From 
the French side to Sanokwele and from there 
to here [mentioning all the different districts 
and the tribes and clans living there], there is 
no chief greater than myself.” 

He stopped here, took up a handful of peb- 
bles lying conveniently near, put these into his 
crier’s hands, then continued: “The goods my 
mother had, she gave to me, those my brothers 
had, they gave to me. My father left his for 
me to take care of. I talk and talk but say 
nothing. My father knew how to talk. I was 
a ‘small boy’ [person of no account]. Gala 
[God] made me chief. My father blesses me. 
I killed seven ‘cows’ at my mother’s funeral 
feast. My father brought me here. I have 


never heard that a woman had wealth. Where 
is there a woman who has riches? But my- 
self—” 

Here he paused, gathered the pebbles at his 
feet into a pile, went into his house and brought 
out a bundle of raffia-pith tally “sticks” and 
placed them upon the small heap of pebbles. 
Then with a contemptuous gesture, he contin- 
ued: “These are my riches for number! My 
father gave them to me to keep. They are in- 
side my house here.” 

At this point he turned to face a light- 
skinned sophisticated and civilized-looking 
young woman sitting near by under the eaves, 
and addressed a remark to her, whereat she ap- 
peared rather embarrassed. interpreter 

refused to tell us the meaning of this remark.) 

Then, again turning toward his audience, he 
continued, “Women talk and talk. They talk 
more than man. Women have a bad mouth.” 
The woman under the eaves became visibly 
more embarrassed. 

Then there came an interruption when his 
“snake dancers” came near to tell him they 
were leaving to precede him to Sanokwele. 

He said to them, “Myself, I am starting for 
Sanokwele tomorrow. I will not kill a bullock 
for you now, but when I return I will do so, 
and there will be a big feast.” 

When the troupe had passed on, he contin- 
ued: “I made a law that if a woman came to 
court with a man behind her [her lover] that 
man must pay two pounds [sterling]. But this 
woman [turning to the light-skinned woman] 
is my wife. The fine will be only one pound.” 

There was more of this talk, and as no de- 
fense was made, it was evident that the man had 
been caught in the act. At short intervals 
throughout the whole proceeding, the chiefs 
“voice was strengthened” with cups of palm 
wine, poured from a white enameled coffee 
pot, while at almost every pause in the ha- 
rangue his crier punctuated the silence with a 
loud, “Ka ma me lomaP' (Hear, people, si- 
lence; that is, keep silence). To this, the crowd 
responded each time with a loud or 
(Right!) 

This is the simplest form of trial — merely 
the pronouncing of a judgment. When more 


^®See also pp. 157, 501. 
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important matters are being talked, such as an 
mheritance palaver, a trial may require several 
days. 

At the many trials of all kinds, both in Li- 
beria and the Cameroun, at which we have been 
present in one capacity or another, or over 
which we have presided as judge, we have 
never known a plaintiff to begin with the mat- 
ter in question if there was any history behind 
it. He may go back as far as one or two gen- 
erations, bringing out every item in detail, and 
unless he is patiently listened to, he sometimes 
becomes so confused that he cannot continue. 

Practically all men involved in litigation 
wear “medicine” to help them win. For talking 
“palaver with strong mouth,” the Sapa have 
a medicine they call blaino. This is put in a 
ram’s horn and worn while a case is being tried. 
In Tie there is a family which uses in this way 
a piece of the skin from the forehead of one of 
their ancestors who was a bio ^ ox paramount 
chief renowned for his wisdom. A diviner 
once told the children of this chief that if they 
would take the skin from his forehead and wear 
it every time a member of the family had a 
palaver to talk, he would never fail to win. 

Our personal experience, however, would 
lead us to believe that there is no need for 
medicine to help the native Liberian “get strong 
mouth.” When listening to a palaver, one is 
convinced that there is one righteous and vir- 
tuous person left on earth, and that he is the 
one talking at the moment. The oratorical abil- 
ity of the Liberian native is often commented 
upon by those who have reason to deal with 
him. Listening to a “law palaver” is the prim- 
itive African’s chief means of entertainment 
and passing the time. From earliest childhood, 
he is accustomed to listen to this oratory. As 
a boy, he plays at “talking palavers,” and well 
does he imitate his elders. 

The Right of Appeal. In theory, and usu- 
ally in practice, palavers are “cut” in accord- 
ance with the evidence presented, irrespective 
of a person’s station. This does not mean that 
an influential or wealthy person cannot and 
does not suborn witnesses in his behalf. 

We have heard chiefs say to the big or rich 
man who “fell down” in a case, “Oh you! You 
think because of your position you can trouble 
others? You are wrong.” Then he had sen- 


tence passed on him just as though he had been 
poor. (Gio.) 

If justice is not rendered according to the 
evidence presented, the chief knows the one 
treated unfairly will run away and take up his 
residence in another clan. So the chief takes 
care that the influential do not make too much 
trouble for the poor, and that all get reason- 
able justice in court. (Half-Grebo and Sapa.) 

For the ordinary person, his chief’s decision 
was formerly final; but in these times, if he is 
dissatisfied with this decision, he can appeal to 
his big (clan) chief (Mano and Gio), or even 
to the district commissioner. 

A person of sufficient riches and influence 
could go to the town of another chief, state his 
case, and if it seemed to that chief that this 
person had been unjustly treated, he would 
show the man where he might build a new set- 
tlement of his own on the land belonging to the 
town. (Mano.) 

In Half-Grebo a disgruntled man would go 
to another clan, sit on the bodb's knees, and 
ask him to have the other party to the strife 
called. The bodio^s decision was final. 

In Tie appeal from any decision made by a 
chief or sub-chief could be made to the bio. 

Cases between chiefs are tried before a clan 
chief. From his decision there was formerly 
no appeal, unless the matter was of sufficient 
importance to interest the big men of the Poro. 
(Mano.) 

Oaths. An oath is an appeal to hidden forces 
to punish the witness if he makes any false state- 
ment Formerly, in Gio, oaths were sworn to 
bind a contract to avoid war. In Gbunde the 
word for “oath” is va e wala^ literally, to eat 
or swallow medicine. The oath is usually taken 
on medicine: cult medicine as in Poro and 
Sands cults, town medicine, or special medi- 
cine made by a doctor who has already 
“caught” liars with his particular brand and 
thus established a reputation for himself as “a 
person who knows this kind.” The Tie are said 
to swear on their personal medicines. A model 
of the blacksmith’s yini is widely used to swear 
upon. Only big chiefs possess such medicine. 

We saw four collections of various objects 
brought together for “swearing people”; one 
at Zuluyi, outside Paramount Chief Wuo’s 
palaver house, one at Gompa, one at Sanokwele, 
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and one at Kpain. When we inadvertently 
placed our hands on that in Chief Wuo’s town, 
our interpreter looked startled and exclaimed, 
“You no feah him?” 

Sometimes the medicine is “eaten” by plac- 
ing a cola nut on the medicine and then eating 
the nut. When the medicine is “drunk,” a gruel 
or soup is prepared into which a bit of the oath- 
medicine is stirred. When drunk, eaten, or 
rubbed on the body or head (as was done in 
the case of a Loma woman who was called as 
witness in a palaver between two men), the 
power of the medicine enters the body, to 
“catch” the witness, if he is not telling the 
truth. The penalty for swearing to a lie is 
death, supposedly caused by the medicine itself. 

The power of the medicine may also be com- 
municated indirectly by someone who has had 
contact with it. We witnessed a Government 
trial where this was done. The witnesses stood 
in two rows, those for the accused in one, those 
against him in the other. The first person in 
each row put salt and a black cola nut (G^r- 
ctnia kola) on a horn containing the oath-medi- 
cine, then said, “If I don’t tell the truth, let the 
medicine go through me and kill us all!” He 
then placed his hands on the shoulders of the 
man next to him, this one in turn placed his on 
the next one, and so on, until each man in the 
row had been thus touched. This was done to 
save time; it would have taken too long to ad- 
minister the oath to each one separately. 

To bind a contract to avoid war in Gio, the 
chiefs and all the contracting parties come to- 
gether on the road outside of town and each 
individually takes oath on the medicine that he 
will not go to war, and that instead of this he 
will settle all matters by trial or arbitration. 
By this means, peace has for several years been 
guaranteed, whereas there was formerly con- 
stant danger. 

The penalty attached to breaking an oath is 
not always expressed but is always understood. 
Sometimes the swearer, while putting the cola 
nut on top of the medicine says, “If I lie, may 
this medicine catch me in the belly and kill 
me!” after which he eats the nut. 

A time limit in which the medicine is to do 
its work can also be given. The one adminis- 

^®See also pp. 361-62. 


tering the oath may say, “If this person lies, 
may he die within a month.” The tribesman 
firmly believes that the innocent escapes the 
penalty and the guilty succumbs. Yet, in Half- 
Grebo, the older forms have been discarded be- 
cause by means of them it was too easy to get 
rid of a person when the one administering the 
oath so chose. Instead, a white plate or white 
enameled dish is now usually taken, and on it 
are placed a cut-up cola nut, a razor, some pep- 
per and salt. A hand is placed on these with the 
petition that they kill the swearer if he is not 
speaking truthfully. 

Besides the oaths sworn on medicine, there 
are expressions used in conversation, which 
through frequent repetition have lost their 
original force. Of those translated for us, the 
most frequently heard were: 

“May a snake [or other animal] bite me if 
this is not true!” 

“May a leopard catch me if I lie!” 

“May I never kill another animal [or catch 
another fish], if you are not listening to the 
truth now!” 

“If I am not telling the truth, let my belly 
swell up so that I die!” 

Ordeals.^^ Ordeal is resorted to when denial 
of a grave accusation is made. A person con- 
vinced of his innocence may ask to be allowed 
to prove it by submitting to an ordeal, espe- 
cially after he has repeatedly denied having 
done a thing and ugly rumors about himself 
keep coming to his ears. If the ordeal should 
“catch” such a person, he is convinced that he 
has been guilty in some mysterious way of 
which he was entirely unaware. Possibly a 
witch has used him as its medium. Or “his mi 
went out from him and did it while he was 
asleep.” (Mano and Gio.) 

Of all the forms of ordeal, the most prevalent 
and favorite (now forbidden by law and no 
longer practised anywhere) seems to have been 
the drinking of the poisonous decoction of the 
bark of Erythrophlaeum guineensis. This de- 
coction is the original “sasswood,” a corruption 
of the Anglo-French word, “sauce,” which 
seems to have been much in use by the seamen 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to 
describe something pungent or spicy either in 

Ordeal is zolo^ Gbunde; kpoto, Loma. 
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taste or behavior, according to Johnston.^® The 
administration of this ordeal was confined al- 
most entirely to cases of a very grave nature, 
such as witchcraft, murder, theft, or adultery 
on the part of a favorite wife. 

In the pidgin English of Liberia, all forms of 
ordeal are called “sasswood/' Their adminis- 
tration is “playing sasswood”; those who ad- 
minister them are “sasswood players.” 

Only men who know medicine well, and 
themselves have very strong medicine, can con- 
duct ordeals, because, as in divination and in 
oracles, medicine is the active factor here. The 
sasswood player must be paid in advance by 
the one who engages him or payment guaran- 
teed by a responsible person. In ordinary cases, 
the latter will be reimbursed by the accused 
when the trial is over, unless the accused dies, 
in which case his people pay. The town chiefs 
consent must be obtained before any sort of 
ordeal can be conducted. 

From the time he is engaged, the one who is 
to conduct the trial keeps his ears open for any 
hints or suggestions he is able to pick up that 
have a bearing upon the case. By guarded ques- 
tioning, he acquires more information that is of 
value to him. There is also a sort of secret pre- 
testing of the ordeal at which the plaintiiff and 
a few trusted men are present,^® The main ob- 
ject of this is to enable the operator to get more 
light on the matter in hand or to “feel out” 
what sort of verdict will be most pleasing to 
the chief or local authorities. These “players” 
also have a secret-service organization through 
which they know beforehand who is guilty 

The ^'Sasswood*' Ordeal?^ “If the person 
who was to be subjected to this [the real sass- 
wood] ordeal refused to drink it, he was bound 
and his feet were burned or he was tortured in 
other ways.” (Sapa.) 

One of our Mano interpreters told of a sass- 
wood trial he had witnessed years ago. A leop- 
ard had killed a woman in the Sande grove 
while the Sande was in session. A man was ac- 
cused of having done it either by sending or 
“going into” this leopard. He was required to 
sit on a log while boys were sent out to locate a 

Johnston, 1906b, vol. 2, p. 1065. 

^Whether upon animals or persons, or whether 
the party simply perjures itself when a report is made 
public, our informants did not state. 

®^See p. 300. 


tree and bring in the bark required. When this 
had been brought, pounded in a mortar, and a 
decoction made, the accused was told, as the 
vessel was put before him, “If you are innocent, 
drink this.” He drank, fell over dying, and was 
pronounced guilty. 

A person found guilty of witchcraft by this 
ordeal, after having made denial, was pounced 
upon, cut down, and hacked to pieces as soon 
as it became evident that the sasswood had 
“caught” him. The Mano informants were 
unanimous in declaring that the remains were 
then either burned on a sort of pyre to kill his 
mi %u and thus prevent his returning as a 
to make more trouble, or thrown into a deep 
pool in a witch stream from which no one 
drank. According to Gio informants, it was 
the custom of their tribe to throw the remains 
out in the jungle. 

The Half-Grebo have a form of sasswood 
trial in which the sasswood is heated until it 
boils well. A cutlass is dipped into this, heated, 
then hastily withdrawn and the accused struck 
with it. This must be done three times to a 
woman or four to a man. If they show no signs 
of skin burning or scalding, they are innocent. 

The Hot Iron OrdeaL^^ One form of medi- 
cine for the hot iron ordeal used by the Mano, 
and known only to those who administer it, is 
a vine. This is held over the iron, generally a 
cutlass, when “making the medicine.” 

We witnessed an incomplete trial by this 
method in 1928. A Kpelle youth passing 
through Gioland claimed to have left the sum 
of £2/16/0 lying wrapped up, together with 
some other personal belongings, at the side of 
the path while he went to drink palm wine in 
the town of Waipa. When he returned, the 
money was gone. Meanwhile, another stranger 
had come to town. As the thief could not be 
located and the second stranger was suspected, 
and no settlement could be effected, all went 
together to the chiefs town. In the absence 
of the chief, the case was brought before the 
speaker, who conducted the hearing without 
arriving at a decision, then consulted with the 
chiefs oldest son. They both concluded that 

®^This is called Manoj gri mu (poison drink), 
Gio. 

^‘The Gio call this ze si (burn take), while the 
Mano call it gbk kpma bono. 
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the suspect should be subjected to an ordeal. 
The hot iron was decided upon, since there was 
a doctor near by who had a reputation for 
“knowing this kind.” 

The doctor demanded a fee of eighteen shil- 
lings, which was paid in advance. A condition 
he made was that the trial be held before the 
sun had climbed to a certain height (about ten 
o’clock). 

On the morning of the trial we were on hand 
when the doctor arrived at about eight. Wood 
was brought and a fire kindled. The doctor 
put down near it a dish containing medicine 
and a few leaves. He next took an ordinary 
trade machete which he had brought along and 
put its point into the dish. Then he produced 
his ordeal medicine, from a filthy hag the size 
of a baseball, and tied it to the end of a roof- 
rafter of a near-by house. He was now ready 
to begin operations. 

The plaintiff was first called forward and re- 
quired to say, “If I did not leave that money 
lying where I said I did, may the medicine 
catch and burn me.” 

The defendant followed with, “May the 
medicine catch and burn me, if I took that 
money.” 

Those who were in the party of the plaintiff 
each repeated the same words as the plaintiff, 
and those who were with the defendant when 
he reached the town did likewise. 

At this point, there developed much argu- 
ment between the two groups, interspersed 
with invective from the speaker. When quiet 
was restored, the doctor picked up some peb- 
bles he had placed on the ground and began 
talking to the medicine in the dish, admonish- 
ing it to help him discover the guilty one. He 
now dipped the point of the machete in the 
medicine, then wiped it to wash it clean of any 
adverse influence that might be adhering to it. 
He continued the talk to the medicine for a 
few moments, then addressed one of the peb- 
bles in his hand and threw it away. This was 
repeated with a second and a third pebble, after 
which the machete was put into the fire and 
harangued. The plaintiff was then told to come 
forward, the machete was removed from the 
fire and waved over the medicine dish. The 
doctor called toward his right, his left, and 
toward the medicine suspended from the rafter, 
pointing the machete in each of these directions 


as he called. After this, his assistant took the 
machete and almost touched the medicine ball, 
then the doctor’s face with its point, making 
remarks the while. 

The machete was now given back to the doc- 
tor, who first blew on it five times some medi- 
cine he had been chewing all the while. After 
this, he rubbed some of the medicine in the 
dish on a small boy and touched him with the 
hot (?) point of the machete. No burn re- 
sulted. It was next tried on a somewhat larger 
boy after medicine had been put on him, too. 
Three times it was drawn its full length along 
his lower left leg without burning him. He 
was now asked to turn around and the same 
operation was repeated on the back of his left 
shoulder. This likewise resulted in no burns. 

Here the assistant broke in with many words 
which were not translated to us. When he had 
done, a native mason from near the coast, who 
was working on a new mud-and-thatch guest 
house at the Government post, came forward 
to have the “fire” tried on him. During the en- 
suing argument over whether it was to be tried 
on his forearm or upper arm, the machete had 
grown almost cold; it was nevertheless tried on 
the mason, producing no result. The doctor 
then put it back into the fire, took it out and 
again stuck its point into the medicine dish, 
left it lying on the ground for a few minutes, 
picked it up and with it struck a stone lying 
near the dish, drew first one side of the blade 
then the other over this stone, held it near his 
suspended medicine, put it back on the stone 
and repeated the drawing operation several 
times, blew three times on the blade and finally 
held it over the fire. 

Another boy was now called. He came for- 
ward, and after medicine had been put on him, 
the machete was tried on his back, first strok- 
ing it downward from its point to the handle, 
then turning it over and drawing it upward. 
Again there was no burn. The boy left the 
circle, the machete was put back into the fire. 
Another argument was started by the onlook- 
ers, followed by a harangue from the doctor’s 
assistant. The argument waxed hot; everybody 
now pressed closer and closer to the doctor, 
who crouched over his medicine dish in an 
effort to keep off bad influences. 

Apparently, as a result of all this, he was again 
obliged to go through the whole of the pebble 
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operation. This was done with much prompt- 
ing and interference on the part of the chiefs, 
sub-chiefs, and others interested. He was now 
ready to begin the real trial but was once more 
stopped by a lengthy discussion over who 
should first come forward and which part of 
his body was to be touched with the machete. 
This was finally settled. The doctor took his 
machete from the fire, let a handful of his medi- 
cine-water run on the blade near the handle, 
and was about to begin when he was again held 
up by his assistant’s talk. Meanwhile, all who 
were to be tried had been lined up: the plain- 
tiff, the men who had carried his loads, the two 
or three companions journeying with him, the 
stranger who had come to the town, and sev- 
eral other people who might have stolen the 
money.^® Those on the ‘^no-we-did-not-steal- 
the-money” side of the palaver had the “for- 
eign” mason as a sort of advocate, while the 
“yes-you-did” side had the interrupting assist- 
ant as theirs, to see that the trials were all con- 
ducted fairly. 

This delay necessitated putting the machete 
into the fire again, talking to both machete and 
fire, putting more medicine on the machete, 
and calling another boy forward to take the 
rest. He refused, so a girl was asked to take his 
place, which she did. Medicine was rubbed on 
her back, the test was made, with no resulting 
burn. 

At this stage, the plaintiff produced a small 
cloth bag and drew out of it a sealed letter 
which had been given him by the representa- 
tive of the European firm for which he had 
been working at the coast. The letter was 
opened. It proved to be an itemized list of what 
goods and cash he had had when he left for the 
interior. The proceedings came to a halt, while 
all crowded around him, everyone talking and 
giving his opinion of the value of this unex- 
pected “evidence” (?). 

During this new development, someone came 
too near the doctor’s medicine hanging from 
the rafter which put it in danger of being 
spoiled. Up to this time the doctor had shown 
remarkable self-control. But this, together with 
the consideration of the new evidence (indica- 
ing doubt of his ability to locate the offender) 

** After the trial of each one of these, the doctor 
was to put his machete back into the fire, **give’^ more 


was too much for him. In anger he sprang up, 
seized his medicine, cut it down, and carefully 
tucked it away, poured the medicine out of 
the dish, took up his machete, and strode off, 
muttering to himself as he went. The plaintiff 
was eighteen shillings out, as the doctor refused 
to have anything more to do with such doubt- 
ers or to return the cash. 

Since there was no other way to settle the 
palaver, it was decided, after about an hour’s 
discussion, to await the arrival of the Assistant 
District Commissioner and let him say what 
ought to be done. Meanwhile, the whole party 
was fed rice from the storehouse. 

The Boiling Water or Palm Oil Ordeal, 
There is a boiling water or palm oil ordeal, 
called by the Gio, yi sie si — “water hot take,” 
probably because those who submit to these 
forms of ordeal usually are obliged to take peb- 
bles or other small objects from the bottom of 
the vessel containing the boiling liquid. 

A trial at which a Mano man was obliged to 
submit to this ordeal was reported to us by the 
accused man himself and corroborated by a 
witness. 

This young man was accused by his chief of 
improper relations with one of the chief s 
women. He said he did not even know the 
woman. He was willing to stand sasswood trial 
The matter was discussed with the chief and 
his court, and the trial agreed upon. A member 
of the court warned him that this trial would 
not come out to his credit, as former trials 
usually had. 

The sasswood “player” put five small pebbles 
on his shoulder and easily shook them off. He 
then charged the pebbles that if the man was 
guilty they should stick so that he could not 
shake them off. Then he put them on his shoul- 
der again. This time they would not shake off. 
The player pranced around the center of the 
group. The pebbles stayed fast on his shoulder. 
The man was pronounced guilty. 

The man objected, implying that the trial 
was unfair, and renewed his protestations of 
innocence. A second trial was immediately ar- 
ranged for. A steel machete was put in the fire 
until it was very hot. It was then taken by the 
sasswood player and rubbed in the moist earth 

medicine, and repeat the pebble operation. 
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until it had partly cooled. Then he took it and 
pressed it on the arm of several people who all 
declared that it had cooled off. He even 
pressed it on a small baby’s arm without hurt- 
ing the baby. Apparently it was quite cool. 
Then the player put it on the arm of the ac- 
cused man, who was burned by the touch of 
the steel and thus judged guilty. He still pro- 
tested his innocence, claiming that the other 
people had been touched with a part of the cut- 
lass which was cool, whereas the part of the 
blade which had been pressed against his arm 
was still hot. 

The chief fined him three pounds and or- 
dered that he be held prisoner with his foot in 
a “stick” until he paid. He renewed his dec- 
laration of innocence and would not agree to 
being kept a prisoner. Then an influential man 
stood up and said it was not good for them 
to burn this man and to make him prisoner. 
He asked that he be allowed to escort him to 
his father’s town so he could discuss the matter 
with his father This was allowed under es- 
cort. There the local chief accused the first 
sasswood player of unfair trial and brought his 
own player to conduct a fair one. 

A pot of palm oil was put on the fire and 
heated until it began to bubble. Two small 
pebbles were dropped into it. A bowl of medi- 
cine was brought and the accused man’s hand 
was well rubbed with the medicine. He was 
then told to put his hand in the pot of bubbling 
oil and take out the pebbles. If he was guilty 
his hand would be burned. He put his hand in 
and took out the pebbles. Then he dropped 
them into the oil again. A second time he 
reached in and took out both pebbles without 
being burned. He was pronounced innocent. 
He returned to his accuser’s town under escort. 
Accusation was then brought against the chief 
for conducting an unfair trial and the matter 
was temporarily dropped.^® 

A woman accused of witchcraft was sub- 
jected to a hot oil ordeal at Zwadhru, in Tie, 
some time before our arrival there. The back 
of her head was dipped into the oil and part 
of her scalp was burned. This established her 
guilt. 

seems that he had not been allowed the cus- 
tomary aid in defending himself, 

^Whether the oil was actually boiling or some 
easily volatilized substance was bubbling up through 


The Flogging-rod Ordeal, When a person 
is subjected to the flogging-rod ordeal, he 
stands before the diviner who holds the rod. If 
he is guilty, the medicine causes the rod to 
begin to sway until it “pulls the doctor toward 
the one on trial in order to flog him proper.” 

By a missionary in Loma who had seen an 
exhibition of this by a diviner, we were told 
the following: 

The zo-diviner was a small man. He told the 
missionary that any of his party might conceal 
anything anywhere he wished and he would 
locate the one who had done it. This was done, 
the zo and his assistant keeping themselves else- 
where until all was ready. The zo put his medi- 
cine on himself, then began talking to his rod,^® 
that he held firmly in his two hands. After a 
time the rod began to sway slowly. As the zo 
kept walking about, he came near the mission- 
ary who had hidden the object. The rod be- 
came violently agitated, bending toward the 
missionary in an effort to strike him. He re- 
treated, closely followed by the “stick.” It 
requred five of the natives to hold the small zo 
man. 

When the rod had finally quieted, the zo 
man lay on the ground, limp and exhausted. 
The missionary doctor present thought that 
the man’s super-power was due to self-hyp- 
notism and maniacal strength. 

The medicine employed had in it, among 
other ingredients, some ashes (of unknown 
origin) and some bombax tree leaves. The zo 
later tried its effect on his assistant, who was 
given the rod to hold. The medicine was 
rubbed on the man’s wrists and elbows while 
the zo continually talked to it. When he had 
done with this, he began walking about, sprink- 
ling medicine to the right and left, asking it 
to catch another person who had hidden a 
“stolen” object. The rod-holder followed him. 
The rod began swaying, then striking every- 
one and everything it could reach in its efforts 
to get at the one who had hidden the object. 
After a time, the zo “took off the medicine” 
by massaging his helper’s arms. 

The following is an account of a flogging- 
stick ordeal witnessed in the Mano country: 

it cannot be said. 

^This rod is frequently used for purposes of divina- 
tion. 
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A diviner had been called who was an expert in 
this form of trial. The paramount chief was there 
to guarantee fairness, for which purpose he had 
brought his strong medicine. The medicine consisted 
of two models of the yiniy one of iron, the other of 
copper. These were laid on the floor in the center of 
the assembly. 

The diviner went over, touched them with his two 
hands and said to them, “I call you by name, you know 
this kind of palaver, that is the reason I call you. If 
I catch an innocent person, you must catch me so I 
can die.” 

Having thus sworn to make fair trial, he prepared 
his own medicine, squeezing some succulent leaves into 
a small aluminum pan, and mixing with a cupful of 
water. Then he produced a slender staff, a stick he 
had cut in the bush on the way to the trial. It was 
about 5 feet long and the size of a man’s finger.®®* He 
rubbed the watery medicine on this stick, then rubbed 
more of the medicine on the arms, shoulders, and 
throats of several bystanders, asldng each in turn to 
hold one end of the stick. 

No one reacted until he reached Pawkpa. He held 
the stick tightly in both hands, gazed fixedly at its 
upper end, and began to tremble as though he could 
not hold the stick stHl. The diviner immediately an- 
nounced that Pawkpa was a proper medium. He was 
guided to the middle of the assembly where he squat- 
ted with the lower end of the stick resting on the 
ground. 

The upper end of the stick was waving about jerk- 
ily. 

The diviner then squatted beside his aluminum pan, 
and rubbing a small pebble along its edge he said, 
“These things which were stolen — we come to find 
the thief.” Then he laid this pebble aside. 

Taking another pebble, he said, “We don’t under- 
stand all bad palaver, there are plenty of thieves, but 
this one we want you to catch him.” Then he laid that 
pebble aside. 

‘We want you to go and look among these people 
sitting around here, and see who is guilty.” 

The stick began to shake faster, knocking on the 
ground, and oscillating violently like an inverted pen- 
dulum. It seemed to want to go somewhere. There 
was a very good illusion that the stick was carrying 
the man along with it. It wandered from side to side 
and finally hesitated in front of one boy. 

The diviner then said, “If this is the man, beat him 
hard; if not, beat him softly.” The stick beat him 
hard, then relented a bit. 

The diviner said, “If tliis is really the man, beat him 
on the head.” The stick did $0. 

®®* Another informant later stated that sa yoda 
(Mano) {Dicranolopis laciniata) is used for. this pur- 
pose. 


The accused retorted, claiming innocence, present- 
ing an alibi; the stick, meanwhile, only beat him the 
harder. The medium shook convulsively, dripped with 
sweat. The guilty one having been found, everyone 
rushed to the medium to stop him lest he should really 
harm the accused. With considerable effort they 
pulled him away, threw him down, and wrenched the 
stick from his hands. He continued shaking convul- 
sively until the diviner ran and got a piece of plan- 
tain-leaf stem and squeezed the juice from it, rubbing 
the arms, neck, and head of the medium, thus bringing 
him out of it. He lay there exhausted. The thief was 
taken by the chief and his foot was put in a stick.®^ 

The Mano described another form of this 
rod ordeal, which consists of a bundle of three 
or four rods, tied three times at one end, the 
other end left free. The accused sits before 
the diviner, who holds the rods. If he is guilty, 
the bundle begins to strike the ground in an 
attempt to reach the one on trial. He runs. 
‘‘The bundle follows and pulls the doctor along 
with it.” This form is also used in divination. 

Other Ordeals. There are still other ordeals, 
less generally practised than those noted above. 

The horn ordeal (Loma) is probably a varia- 
tion of the flogging-stick ordeal Any kind of 
horn will do; it merely holds the medicine. 
The small tusk of an elephant or an imitation 
horn of wood will also serve. After the zo man 
has gone through his preliminaries, the horn 
begins to bob up and down, then “forces” him 
to set its tip upon the ground, “walks” along 
the ground toward the guilty party, hits him. 

In Mano a piece of raffia mid-rib lath is 
sometimes taken, split at one end, and a red 
pepper pod inserted. Water is rubbed on the 
eyes of the one submitting to the ordeal (with 
possibly a bit of pepper adhering to the fingers 
of the one who does it!) The pepper pod is 
then held before his eyes and he must gaze 
steadily at it. If he can do so without his eyes 
becoming watery and burning, he is innocent. 

In Gio and Sapa we heard of the juice of a 
tree, called bo no by the Gio, which is dropped 
into the eyes. If they become neither watery 
nor red, the person is innocent. 

The Half-Grebo sometimes put fine sand, 
brought from a beach at the coast, into a per- 
son’s eyes as an ordeal test. If it remains in the 
eyes, the accused is guilty 

®^This not only kept him from running away, but 
rendered him unable to benefit by any of his own per- 
sonal “medicine,” they said. See also p. 398. 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The Poro leader (north) has the power to 
exact payment “on the spot” for breaches of 
peace and for debts. In practice, however, 
neither he nor any one else can collect until the 
culprit “finds” the goods. This problem almost 
alvrays arises; even the “rich” have not always 
the means at hand to make a settlement. 

When a person cannot or will not make a 
settlement himself- and cannot get help from 
his family or friends, he may be seized and 
held. If this is barren of results, his property, 
children, and wives may also be seized and held 
— or, in the old days, sold to pay the fine or 
debt. If his property did not suffice, he him- 
self could be sold. 

At times, payment is not forcibly exacted, 
but the debtor who neglects to make a settle- 
ment had better not approach those who have 
been lenient with him when he again finds him- 
self in need. 

As there are no prisons, persons who are to 
be retained are “put in a stick”; that is, one foot 


is thrust through a hole in a heavy log and 
secured there, so that the prisoner must drag 
the log wherever he goes (fig. 99, d). In the 
southeast it was formerly the custom to tie a 
long stick vertically against the back and head 
and also bind one hand behind the back. This 
was very effective in preventing the prisoner 
from running away, as the stick would catch 
on the thick jungle growth overhead.^® 

While a person is being forcibly held, the 
chief must supply him with food. During this 
time, he is usually required to do some kind of 

light work. One man seen “wearing the stick” 

at Pandamai (Gbunde) “knew only farm 
work.” As the farms were too distant, he was 
required to remain in the chiefs palaver house 
throughout the day, swatting flies with a fly- 
brush. 

Another prisoner, a young man we came 
upon in Kpelle wearing a stick, had been given 
the task of clearing weeds from around the 
chiefs compound. 


REFUGE FROM JUSTICE OR PERSECUTION 


The smithy is everywhere a place of refuge 
for fugitives from justice or from the wrath of 

others.*® j u a 

In Sapa any person being punished or abused 

by a superior may take refuge in the house of 
another, prostrate himself before the owner, 


beseeching his protection, and there be safe 
from further persecution.®^ If he is follow-ed 
and violence done him, the aggressor is consid- 
ered to have committed an offense for which 
he must make payment. This may be as little 
as a white fowl. 


OFFENSES, CRIMES, AND THEIR PUNISHMENT 


Accidental Killings. For accidental kffl- 
ing, custom exacts the following penalties: 

Loma: When a man kills someone by acci- 
dent, he has to “find” a bullock. This is killed 
as an offering to the spirit of the dead person 
and its flesh is then eaten by all the interested 
parties. 

Mano: If a son accidentally kills either par- 
ent, the town’s chief and the elders, together 
with his own family’s leaders, and those of the 
local Ki-La lodge, come together to “talk the 
palaver.” He is usually required to brmg a cow 

““Captain D’Ollone (1901. P- 
employed among the clans related to the Half-Grebo 
living east of the Cavally River. 


to be killed in sacrifice to the dead parents’ 
spirits by the head of the Ki-La lodge, who, as 
he kills the beast, begs that the son be forgiven. 
If the deed was done with a gun, this is taken 
from the son, and he is never again permitted 

to use one. ^ , 

If he has killed a brother or half-brother, he 
is required to bring a white fowl and five cloths 
before the town’s chief and elders, while his 
father brings a sheep. If the father is dead, the 
killer himself brings the sheep. The fowl and 
sheep are killed as an offering and their flesh 

®>See p. 142. - 

®^For refuge given to runaway slaves, see below, 

p. 442^. 
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eaten by the assembled elders. The cloths are 
given to the family heads of the town. 

If he has killed a person outside the family, 
those interested, together with the Ki-La men 
meet and “hang their heads” out in the jungle 
to learn the particulars of the affair. Usually, 
a white fowl and a sheep are required for the 
dead person, ten cloths for his parents or his 
nearest male relative. The Ki^-La demand a bul- 
lock for their services. 

Gio: If a person kills his own (full) brother, 
he must make a token payment to the oldest 
brother of his own mother. 

If he kills a half-brother, the payment is 
made to the mother of the deceased. 

If he kills a member of another family, he is 
sometimes required to pay as much as two head 
of cattle, or plenty of goods — a gun, mats, 
goats, sheep, fowls, axes, or whatever else may 
be obtainable. 

If a “stranger” from outside the town or clan 
is killed it is said, “bad fortune has come to the 
town.” A sheep or goat is sent to the head of 
the dead man’s household or family, if known, 
with the request that he come to settle the 
matter. 

Half-Grebo: For the accidental killing of a 
brother or half-brother, the father of the killer 
(or head of the family, if the father is dead) 
takes a bullock and has it killed to cleanse all 
the clan from blood-guilt. The killer is exiled 
from his homeland for four years. 

If a male member of another family is killed, 
one cow has to be given by the killer to his 
own town leaders to cleanse the town, and an- 
other cow, and a woman in addition, to the 
dead man’s family. If it is a woman he has 
killed, he has to give one cow to his town, and 
one to the late woman’s husband. 

If a husband accidentally kills his wife, he 
gives a cow to the town and is exiled for four 
years. 

Sapa: For accidentally killing a brother or 
half-brother, the killer has to pay two head of 
cattle to the family of the mother of the one 
killed. 

For killing a wife in this way, the husband 
pays her family the equivalent of her dowry 
price. 


If a man kills a member of another family, 
as much as four head of cattle for a man and 
three for a woman have been required. 

Tie: A brother accidentally killing his 
brother or half-brother pays nothing. 

Homicide. It is not easy for us to under- 
stand the point of view which causes the tribes- 
man to make a sharp distinction between the 
taking of a life by means of “m” (witch) and 
by other means, but the fact is that he does. 
Once, when we asked why insane persons are 
not killed instead of being allowed to wander 
about and lead an existence which is a sort of 
living death, we were told: “Killing is a very 
bad thing. No one kills another except in war.” 
When we mentioned the case of a man who, 
we had recently been told, had killed his daugh- 
ter to get riches for himself, the reply was, 
“He did not kill, he bewitched her so she died.” 

This attitude, at least in Gbunde and Loma, 
may be accounted for by the fact that in “be- 
witching people to death” there is no shedding 
of blood. The shedding of blood is considered 
such a “very bad palaver” by the Gbunde and 
Loma that a person who, in an attempt at sui- 
cide, cuts himself so that blood flows, and after- 
ward becomes well again, must pay a heavy 
fine to the town. 

If a person suspected and accused of killing 
another by witchcraft, or known to have done 
so, confesses the fact either voluntarily or after 
being questioned, he usually gets off with only 
a fine.^^ The amount of this fine depends upon 
the relationship of the bewitched person to the 
“witch” and also upon their social status. He 
may even be allowed to go entirely free. But 
denial of having “bewitched the person so that 
he dies,” is a serious palaver. When this is done, 
the accused can establish his innocence only by 
submitting to trial by ordeal. There is no es- 
cape from this. 

In Mano, if he is accused and confesses, he 
will make the payment required. If he has 
committed other similar crimes, and fears that 
they, too, may be found out, he goes to an- 
other country. In Gio, if he confesses, he is 
allowed to go free upon making the required 
payment. But if he boasts about having killed 
someone (either by “making witch” or other 


®®For killing a husband in this way, a wife may get other punishment. 
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means), he will be seized and shot, or hacked 
with cutlasses, and decapitated. 

The one instance recorded in our notes of a 
person’s killing a member of his family (not 
household) by witchcraft is that of a Sapa town 
chief. This chief left his country for several 
years, and finally returned. As no one had 
made a settlement for his deed during his ab- 
sence, he was required to pay a blanket, a goat, 
and a brass kettle. 

All the Liberian informants insisted that 
whoever deliberately kills another person in 
any way except by “witching,” is punishable 
by death. He cannot be let off with making a 
payment. The manner in which he must ex- 
piate his crime is determined by the town’s 
court, the townspeople all being present. After 
this is over, he is kept in heavy “sticks” for a 
week or two. One day he is asked what he 
would like to eat and what sort of cloth he 
would like to wear. Whatever he asks for is 
given to him. 

Not long after, he is told, “Now we are go- 
ing to kill you.” The “sticks” are removed, he 
is led to one side and told to lie on the ground. 
The chief takes his big knife from its sheath 
and cuts his throat. (Loma informants.) 

Our Loma interpreter (who was a nephew 
of a Loma paramount chief) claimed that in 
his section of the tribe (the Gizima) a mur- 
derer is sometimes killed by torture, and that 
he had witnessed such a case. One form of tor- 
ture was to tie the criminal to a stout pole, 
then lift it up horizontally between two forked 
posts set in the ground. A fire was started un- 
derneath his suspended body, and palm oil 
poured upon him so that he would roast well. 

Sometimes the agony was drawn out longer 
by suspending him over a slow fire and roasting 
first one side, then turning him to roast the 
other. Members of the victim’s family kept the 
fire burning, shrieking insults at him the while. 
When the body had been charred, all the chil- 
dren present and those from surrounding towns 
(who had come to witness the occasion) were 
given pieces of it “to take home as a warning 
not to commit murder.” 

Parricide. Murder of parents is rare, and 
when done it is either by bewitching for some 
purpose, or in order to “feed them to a snake 
or other totem or cult animal.” 


“If a son kills his father, one can do nothing, 
for to whom can one ‘carry’ the palaver, if the 
father has been lost by the son’s murdering 
him?” (Sapa.) 

For murdering his mother, a Gio can atone 
by making a payment to his father and his own 
full brothers. He was formerly sold as a slave 
and sent away. In Sapa, he is required to pay 
three head of cattle or their equivalent to her 
family. 

Murder of Other Immediate Relatives. 
For the murder of other relatives atonement 
must be made as follows: 

Murder of a Brother. Manor “The towns- 
people seize and lead the murderer before his 
father, demanding his death. Sometimes the 
[maternal] uncle of the victim comes, leading 
his relatives, who are all armed. These all go 
to the chief, demanding the death of the mur- 
derer. The father says, ‘No, I can not allow 
my son to be killed.’ The big Poro man will 
be called. He says, ‘There is to be no killing.’ 
Tht Ki’-La people are then asked to come and 
settle the affair. They [usually] say that he 
must give two head of cattle to the victim’s 
uncles. The mother gets two cloths from him. 
Then he must provide a big feast for the Ki-La 
and others, go to the victim’s mother and ex- 
press his regrets to her for what he has done, 
and all is settled.” 

Half-Grebo: The murderer pays a bullock 
to the maternal family of the victim. If he had 
been heard to say that he would one day kill 
that person, he must, in addition, leave the 
country for four to eight years. 

Sapa: Sometimes he must pay as much as four 
head of cattle to the maternal family of his vic- 
tim. If he and his family refuses, the maternal 
relatives of the victim can come and take him, 
by force if necessary, and hold him until pay- 
ment has been made, or sell him as a slave. 

Tie: He is tried and has sentence passed upon 
him by his own family. Payment is never de- 
manded. 

Murder of a Sister. Half-Grebo, Gio; For 
murder of a full sister, a man must make pay- 
ment to his own family, or they can banish 
him. If she is only a half-sister, the payment 
is made to her mother’s family. 

Sapa: For murdering either a full or a half- 
sister, the payment required is the same as that 
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for a mother.^^ There is an economic reason 
for this. 

‘‘While both boys and girls belong to the 
father, his wives’ families regard girls as be- 
longing to them. When a father cannot pro- 
vide a wife for his son, the son can call upon 
his mother’s family either to help him, ‘find’ 
the dowry price or to give him a woman. This 
is the equivalent of returning the dowry they 
had received for his mother. As long as his sis- 
ter lives, it will be unnecessary for the moth- 
er’s family to give such help, because the sister 
or her dowry price will provide a wife for 
him.” 

Murder of a Wife. Manor [When a man 
murders his wife], “her father and relatives 
come armed. The Ki-La people of the crim- 
inal’s town halt the impending fight and induce 
her relatives to return home. The leader of 
the Ki-La sends his cow-tail (or other insignia 
of office), together with a fowl, a gun, a bul- 
lock, and a white cola nut to her people. These 
things are kept. The cow-tail is sent back by 
the town chief as a token that more goods must 
be sent before the relatives will be satisfied. 
Another cow or two, is sent. Then the Ki-La 
people of both towns get together, ‘hang their 
heads,’ and find that since ‘Gala has wHled it 
that she die so, another bullock must be paid,’ 
This is done, and the palaver ends. Sometimes 
the father of the murdered woman gives his 
son-inJaw another of his daughters to wife, 
so that ‘he may again have all his wives [full 
quota], but another dowry price must be paid 
for her ’ The Ki-La men do this to avert war.” 

Gio: “The husband who murders a wife is 
often turned over to her family. They do as 
they see fit with him — let him buy himself 
free, if he can raise the sum they demand. 
They could formerly sell or kill him.” 

Sapa: “We never knew of a man killing his 
wife. But if a man causes her to break the law 
forbidding sexual intercourse during the day- 
time, and she is punished by death, for this he 
must pay her family the equal of her dowry 
price.” 

Tie: “Her family people come armed to 
avenge her death, but they will not do so if 
the husband can satisfy their demands by mak- 

See above, p. 435, 

“If there is any “palaver” about this, our informants 


ing a payment of one or two head of cattle, 
depending upon the social status of her peo- 
ple.” 

Murder of a Husband. Gio: When a wife 
kills her husband, a black fowl is “put on her,” 
and she is then taken to her father’s town. Her 
people offer the option of another woman to 
the murdered husband’s family in exchange for 
this, their “bad daughter,” or the return of the 
dowry price paid for her.^^ 

Half-Grebo: “We have no law about this, 
as we do not know of any such cases.” 

Sapa: If she confesses to having killed her 
husband, the palaver is small. Her family pays 
a goat to that of the dead husband. She may 
also be tied to a post and her flesh burned with 
firebrands so that permanent scars remain to 
remind her of her bad deed and to warn other 
women not to do the same. 

Tie: If she confesses, she is tied up for four 
days and flogged. 

Gio, Tie: She suffers the same punishment 
described directly above when she has killed 
her husband by “making witch.” 

The Murder OF Non-Relatives of the 
Same Town or Clan. Gio: Any murderer 
caught in the act of killing non-relatives of his 
own town or clan may be killed on the spot. 

Half-Grebo: according to Mr. Allersmaier, 
“There is no blood revenge here. If a man has 
killed another (either during a quarrel or de- 
liberately), he must disappear from the town 
and remain hidden somewhere in its vicinity 
for four days. On the fourth day, an ofd 
woman of his family who knows his hiding- 
place goes to him and cuts off his hair, which 
must be kept at home. The murderer then 
leaves his country, usually going to the coast, 
where he stays for about four years. At the 
expiration of this time, he is free "to come back. 
This ends the affair. It eventually costs him 
something to satisfy the murdered man’s rela- 
tives, but there is no native law requiring him 
to do so ” 

Such a murderer may sometimes be allowed 
to make the settlement customary in the case 
of killing by accident.^® 

Sapa: “The murderer of a member of an- 
other family, if he refuses to make settlement 

did not seem to know of it. 

®®See above, p. 433. 
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and can be caught by the dead person’s rela- 
tives, is bound, put into a house loft, and 
smoked until his people pay. [Amount not 
recorded.] If they refuse to do so, and one of 
them can be caught, he will be killed in re- 
prisal, and the murderer set free. If, however, 
some time has elapsed and no one else can be 
caught, the murderer himself is slain. If he has 
fled the country after his deed, a member of 
his family (preferably of his own household) 
is killed. 

“If the person murdered is not a relative and 
the murderer has fled, the relatives of the mur- 
dered one accept instead some man to hold as a 
hostage until payment for the murder has been 
made. If his people flee, their houses are set on 
fire. When payment has been made, the mur- 
derer is free to return home, but not before 
several years have passed.” 

Tie: “If a man while drunk kills another, he 
is carried up into a house loft. When he awak- 
ens from his drunken stupor, he asks: What 
have I done that I am here?’ He is allowed to 
come down and is shown the corpse. For this 
crime he must sometimes pay as much as 
£6/0/0.” 

Murder of a Member of Another Clan. 
Murder of a man of another clan is a very 
serious aflPair. Sometimes representatives of the 
clan come, demanding that the murderer be 
given up in order that they may kill him. If 
he refuses, they may demand as many as ten 
persons in his stead. If the number of persons 
demanded is refused, and no compromise can 
be made, the representatives return home and 
a war follows. (Loma.) 

War also results in the other tribes, when no 
settlement can be reached. Usually negotia- 
tions are first entered into between the cult and 
war leaders of both the clans involved, but the 
hotheads of the injured clan sometimes rush 
into war before the leaders can get together. 
Such warfare can be ended either by subse- 
quent agreement between the leaders of the 
two sides or by decree of the Poro officials. 

Murder by an Inanimate Object. It has 
been noted that personality is sometimes as- 
cribed to inanimate objects such as trees, which 
are then treated as though they were human 
beings. At Pandamai (Gbunde), for example, 


a man who had climbed an oil palm tree and 
begun to cut a bunch of ripe palm nuts, slipped 
and fell to the ground, killing himself. The 
palm tree was “sentenced to die as a murderer 
for having killed a person.” Men were detailed 
to kHl it by cutting it down. 

Infliction of Bodily Injuries. Quarrels 
are the source of many bodily injuries. When, 
in Tie, there seem to be too many quarrels 
occurring in a town, “the chief calls the local 
bauweo [doctor-diviner], who goes to the 
forest, blows medicine upon his [divining] 
horn, and learns the cause of the quarreling. 
He comes back to town and makes known 
‘laws’ he has ‘found.’ These must be kept.” 
Actually he puts a number of taboos upon the 
townspeople which lead to better relations be- 
tween them. 

In Loma, when bodily injuries are the result 
of a quarrel, and the aggressor has inflicted the 
injuries, he must pay to the value of a bullock. 
This is killed and eaten by the town elders, 
their friends, and all parties involved in the 
quarrel. If the quarrel is believed to have been 
premeditated, as when someone says he has at 
some time heard the aggressor threaten to in- 
jure the other, the culprit is considered to be a 
murderer and is punished for having caused 
blood to flow. 

In Mano and Gio the one who inflicts the in- 
juries, if he is the aggressor, is taken, “put in 
a stick,” and the family of both persons called 
to take counsel as to what he shall pay. The 
amount depends upon the nature of the injury; 
in some instances, it is as high as the value of 
two head of cattle. 

In Half-Grebo both parties are summoned 
before the town elders, the palaver is “talked,” 
both are reprimanded and allowed to go with- 
out making payment, according to our inform- 
ants. 

In Sapa he must cook a fowl and some rice 
to appease the injured one, unless the latter had 
provoked the quarrel 

When an intoxicated person inflicts injuries 
upon another, he must pay for them in Gbunde 
and Loma. In Mano it depends upon where 
and how he got drunk. If he has made palm 
wine and drunk it instead of bringing it to his 
chief or sub-chief, as custom requires him to 
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do, he must pay. If, on the other hand, he has 
become drunken from what he drank in a 
chiefs or sub-chiefs house, or on what was 
given him by one or the other of these gentle- 
men, ‘‘the chief feels that he is the responsible 
party and makes the matter right with the in- 
jured one.” In Gio and the southeast he goes 
free, “because he does not know what he is 
doing.” 

When such injuries are the result of a quar- 
rel over a woman (Mano), both men may be 
brought before the town chief and fined for 
being so foolish as to fight because of a woman. 
Or the woman may be brought, together with 
both men, and asked which man started the 
quarrel and which of them she prefers. If she 
names the one who is the aggressor and in- 
flicted the injuries, he goes free. If she rejects 
the aggressor in favor of the injured man, the 
aggressor is fined for being so foolish as to start 
a fight over a girl who does not want him. Her 
naming the man under these circumstances is 
considered to be a declaration of love and a de- 
sire to marry him. He may now begin to pay 
the dowry price in order to acquire her as his 
wife. 

In Gio, if the injuries are inflicted by one 
who is the “friend” (lover) of the woman, he 
goes free because the other has interfered in 
what was not his affair. If, on the other hand, 
the interloper inflicted the injuries, he must 
pay the family of the woman for blood shed in 
interference with a process normally resulting 
in marriage. 

In Sapa they say, “Dis be fool palaver. 
W(h)y man go fight fo’ woman. Dey be 
plenty oddah wan. All two man go flee, no 
man go pay fo’ dis kin’ fight palabah.” 

If a man other than a woman’s husband takes 
hold of a woman’s privates, he is considered to 
have inflicted a bodily injury upon her. While 
we were at Zwadhru (Tic), a man was fined 
£3/0/0 for having so assaulted one of the wives 
of the local paramount chief. The same law 
applies to handling a woman’s breasts unless, of 
course, she herself is willing. At any rate, the 
intention of sexual intercourse is taken for 
granted. 

Settlement of Quarrels Arising Over 
Possessions. In Mano, when two persons 
quarrel over the ownership of goods, they do 

®’'See p. 343. 


not fight unless they are “fool people” and “hot 
fo’ haid.” If witnesses are available, the chief 
can settle the matter. If not, the one in posses- 
sion of the objects is considered the owner, 
and a small fine is imposed on the other person 
for breach of the peace. 

In Gio, when goods are held in common by 
two persons and a quarrel arises over their own- 
ership, the chief, if he learns of it, calls both 
parties and divides the goods equally between 
the two. If one is at fault and quarrels with the 
other, whether or not he inflicts an injury upon 
him, he is required to pay over to the other a 
part of his share of the goods. 

In Mano, if one injures goods subsequently 
proved to belong to another, the full price of 
the goods (when new) must be paid, no mat- 
ter how small the injury or how much worn 
the goods are already. For instance, a person 
tearing even a small place in a shirt is liable to 
pay the full price or a new shirt. 

Insults. Insults are called “curse palavers” 
(“cuss” palaver in Pidgin) in the language of 
the tribesmen. These are typical insults: 

“Who you tink you be? You tink you be 
big man [or chief]?” This is a “light” curse. 

“You be dog!” or “You be old man!” is bad, 
and so is “You be per 

“You be chicken guts!” is very bad. 

To curse a person’s mother by making slight- 
ing remarks about her or saying she is dead is 
considered extremely bad. 

Disparaging remarks about the person’s geni- 
talia, or those of his father, or of his mother are 
ranked as the most serious of curses. These 
curses are usually avenged by blows; if brought 
to trial, the insult is punishable by a fine. 

In punishment for these insults, children may 
be seized and beaten. 

In the case of adults, the insulted may at- 
tempt to outcurse the insulter and the palaver 
ends there; or the former may resent it and 
make an attack upon the latter. An equal may 
be reported to the local chief, who summons 
the offender and requires that he beg the par- 
don of the oflFended and “heal” him by the gift 
of a trinket or small payment, of perhaps a 
shilling. If two “smaller” people repeatedly 
curse each other, thereby disturbing the peace 
of the town, each must bring a hamper of un- 
threshed rice and a sheep to the chief. If one 
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does all the cursing, he alone must pay. This 
fine is eaten by the chief and elders in the 
chiefs palaver house. 

If a man curses a chief or very big man, it is 
a very serious business. In the old days, he was 
likely to disappear. Only the chief or the big 
man knew what became of him. He was usu» 
ally waylaid, seized, and sold out of the coun- 
try. 

“If a common man of Kisi or Gbunde is 
cursed by a chief, he may climb a palm tree, 
and cut his climbing belt so that he falls and 
kills himself. Or he may take a rope and tie it 
to his neck and so hang himself when he has 
cut his climbing belt.” A chiefs curse in this 
case is equivalent to a death sentence, so terri- 
ble is the disgrace. 

Debts. Until debts have been fully settled, 
one is likely at any time to be involved in liti- 
gation. A debt may have been left by an an- 
cestor, and a descendant know of it only 
through tradition, yet he is held responsible 
for it. An instance of this was told us by Mr. 
A.llersniaier * 

“My old friend. Chief Tatu (Half-Grebo), 
died a few weeks ago. [About mid-June, 
1929. ] He was probably a hundred years old. 
A few months before his death, he was sum- 
moned by the head of another family to ap- 
pear before the local court on the charge of 
owing that family a bullock. I made inquiry 
as to when the affair on which the charge was 
based had taken place. Upon hearing that I 
was interested, our dear old Chief Tatu came 
tottering to my place and informed me that 
this was a very, very old palaver, dating either 
from the time before he was bom or shortly 
after. He had heard of it only as a sort of tradi- 
tion, Now, after the lapse of a hundred years, 
he was still held responsible for this unsettled 
debt; and the court, operating according to 
the dictates of native law, was bound to take 
up the matter.” 

In the north, in the old days, a debtor who 
could neither make settlement nor give some- 
one belonging to him as surety could himself 
be taken and held, and eventually sold, unless 
he was redeemed. In Half-Grebo any mem- 
ber of his family could be taken and held if he 
himself could not he seized. 

One person can still be bound to another 
temporarily to work off a debt. In Gio a boy 


who was so bound to a man applied to us for 
employment. He had been unable to pay two 
shillings for breaking a belt, and a chance ac- 
quaintance paid out the money for him. The 
boy then bound himself to the stranger as a 
pawn, or security, agreeing to pay double the 
amount of the loan on a certain date. When 
the time came, he still could not pay, since he 
had been working without wages all the time. 
Again the debt doubled. Finally, it was agreed 
that the boy should work “with the white 
man” for wages until he had turned over a total 
of three pounds to his master. Then he could 
go free. 

Children, too, were everywhere given in 
pawn by men who were pressed. According 
to Gbunde informants, it was customary 
among them to give one’s nephew, rather than 
one’s own son. But the chief of Pandamai when 
“hard up,” gave his own son as pledge rather 
than take another man’s. If the man who had 
given a child as security died before he could 
redeem it (Gbunde), his family would do so 
if they possibly could. 

The Loma pawned their children to other 
Loma people, preferably those living in the 
same town, but “never to people of other 
tribes.” Sometimes it was done to obtain rice 
or cloth; sometimes as surety for an obligation. 
When so given, they became the property 
(slaves) of the one with whom they were left 
until redeemed. 

Loma men claimed to have received Kpelk 
and other children in exchange for rice, cloth, 
and other goods. 

Except in Half-Grebo, where they are not 
valid, gambling debts are collectible in the same 
way as others. 

Mano and Sapa informants all insisted that no 
one is ever killed for non-payment of debt. 
“He may be caught by sasswood and die as a 
result, but that is not killing hint.” 

Theft. The tribesmen regard thieves and 
thieving just as we do. “With such a person 
in the town or the land [clan], one can never 
feel at ease.” On the other hand, old Gio men 
said that formerly a man who was clever at 
stealing was also considered to be a good war- 
rior, because he could get close to the enemy 
without being discovered. 

The professional thief is rare. The Gbwogi 
people of the Gbunde and Loma may well have 
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originated through contact with outside influ- 
ences.^^ 

In Tie we heard of one man, living in the 
town of Dajabi, who steals domestic animals, 
food, clothing, or anything else he can take. 
The animals and food he divides with his fam- 
ily, but the money and clothes he keeps in a 
chest in his own house. Whenever he is caught 
stealing, he is bound, flogged, and held. Fam- 
ily members, hearing of this, come and pay for 
his release. They usually have to give roughly 
the value of three things for every one he has 
stolen. 

There is also an occasional kleptomaniac. 
Our Gio informants knew of one who “could 
not be made to quit stealing, though he was 
punished in all sorts of ways.'’ 

“A thief, if caught and unable to make a set- 
tlement (Gbundc and Loma), is run out of the 
town." In Mano and Gio he could formerly 
be seized and sold. In Half-Grebo and Sapa 
“he must cook meat and rice in proportion to 
the value of the thing or things stolen, if not 
too valuable.” This is eaten by the town chief 
and elders. For “big” things, restitution in kind 
must be made, or the value paid to the owner. 

When a stranger steals something and is 
found out, he is held and his family notified to 
come and make settlement, if they are not too 
distant. If they are too far away, the thief is 
escorted to his home by some of the towns- 
people. There the matter is taken up with his 
family. But in this case, they do not necessarily 
have to pay for the misdeed. Payment depends 
on the pressure brought to bear upon them. 

The Sapa take everything a “stranger” thief 
has and wears, flog him, and run him out of 
town. 

When a man’s wife steals from another per- 
son, he is naturally expected to make a settle- 
ment. If she steals from her husband, he may 
do as he sees fit about it. “He can curse her, 
flog her, or punish her in other ways. If she 
keeps it up, he can send her home to her people 
and either get her dowry price refunded or be 
given a better woman in exchange.” 

Unless one knows the owner intimately, to 
enter the house of another man and eat any 

’^See p. 305. 

®®Rice excepted (Mano). Also see above, p. 418. 

"This has a double meaning, i) Men eat any and 


food found there is a “thief palaver.” It is also 
a “thief palaver” to enter another’s rice kitchen 
and take rice from it without the owner’s con- 
sent. But entering a person’s farm and merely 
eating enough to still one’s hunger is permis- 
sible.^^ If not personally acquainted with the 
owner of the farm, one is in duty bound to 
notify him or some person of the same town 
afterward. (Gbunds and Loma.) 

“A wife stealing food from the farm of an- 
other wife may be soundly beaten by her hus- 
band.” (Tie.) 

Some Tie use the judu, “a long black snake,” 
as one kind of “medicine” to prevent theft in 
the house. “A man puts medicine on his hands, 
goes out to where he has located a judu^ brings 
it home and keeps it in his house. He tells this 
judu^ ‘If a thief-person comes into this place, 
chase him out.’ Should a thief-person ever look 
inside the door, he will see the judu and run 
into the bush.” 

Fornication and Adultery. The Mano 
have a saying that “as a man is [acts] toward 
food, so is a woman toward men.” Like most 
sayings, this will bear modification, but it in- 
dicates the attitude of a considerable portion 
of the population toward sexual intercourse. 

As long as nothing has been paid on the 
dowry price of a girl or woman, she is, in most 
instances, free to give herself (“to make friends 
with”) whomever she pleases. The man “has 
no palaver.” But once ever so small a payment 
of the dowry price has been made for her 
(north), she is considered to belong to the one 
who has paid it. The Gio man who finds out 
that his betrothed woman has “made friends” 
with another man (whether before or after he 
has taken her to his home) may demand dam- 
ages to the extent of ten native cloths (or three 
pounds sterling.) 

“The surplus wives of polygamous marriages 
are traps set by husbands to catch men for 
whatever cash [or goods] can be had from 
them,” is a remark we heard in Liberia, and it 
approaches very nearly the truth in many 
instances. 

Most tribesmen consider adultery as a sort 
of stealing. Perhaps the word “swiping” as 

all things; women accept any man who can give them 
something. 2;) As a man consumes food, so a woman 
consumes a man — his money as well as his passion. 
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used by boys in our own land when they, for 
example, steal apples or watermelons, would 
be expressing it more nearly. 

When a wife is caught committing adultery, 
the punishment inflicted on her and the man is 
determined by her husband. 

“If he becomes very angry, he may kill either 
one or both of them. Or he may severely pun- 
ish his wife and require a heavy payment from 
the man.” (Loma.) 

“Generally the man only is punished; he is 
usually let off with a fine.” (Gio.) 

“Formerly the man was bound, flogged, and 
sometimes also burned with firebrands. In ad- 
dition to this, he was fined a goat, a gun, and 
many cloths. Now this fine is fixed at £3/0/0.” 
(Half-Grebo.) In Palepo, if the offense has 
been committed in the husband’s town, he has 
the right to go into the house of the offender 
and break aU pots and basins, and whatever 
other vessels he finds there. If the man has no 
wife, he may go to the house of the man’s 
mother and do the same. He may also demand 
payment to the extent of two head of cattle 
or say to the offender, “You give me the dowry 
price and take her. I no longer want her.” 

In Sapa, before the Government established 
control, an adulterer was fined a cow and ten 
“things” of any type he had or could get. Now 
he pays, as in Half-Grebo. When adultery was 
found out sometime after, the fee was the same 
as when the pair were caught in the act. In 
Tie the man formerly paid six mats, a sheep, 
a red rooster, and a cloth.^^ If a son sinned with 
one of his father’s wives, he had to give his 
father a cat in addition to these items, because 
the cat was powerful war medicine. If a cat 
were not given, the son would in all likelihood 
be killed in war, and if both father and son 
were to sit down together and eat, the father 
would die. 


Minor Offenses. For ordinary offenses, 
such as disobedience to the elders or to a chief, 
making a nuisance of oneself, refusing to help 
in common tasks, and the like, a person may be 
seized at the command of a chief, bound, led 
to the jungle, and there punished in various 
ways. He may be flogged, or left bound to a 
tree for a day or longer without food and 
water, or cold water may be allowed to trickle 
over him early in the morning. He may be 
forced to lie face down in the blazing sun in 
the middle of town until certain green leaves 
laid on his back have been withered. 

Usually, however, penalties are a matter of 
paying a smaller or larger fine. 

Torture, Gbunde and Loma informants all 
claimed that tortures were formerly, but are 
not now, inflicted as punishment for ordinary 
offenses. 

Big warriors, when taken captive, or men 
who had incurred the disfavor of the leaders of 
the Poro — especially those who had told Poro 
secrets to women — were most liable to tor- 
ture.'^^ (Offenses against the cults are every- 
where held to be the worst of crimes.) 

“A big warrior when captured might first 
have an ear cut off, then, a few days later, a 
toe or two or a finger, and so on. When his 
captors thought they had had enough amuse- 
ment, they ‘finished’ him by cutting his throat.” 
(Gbunde.) 

“For offenses against the Poro, the person 
was sometimes bound and placed where driver- 
ants could eat him. Or he was partly buried 
where these ants could reach him. Sometimes 
a person was put in a ‘pepper-sack.’ This is a 
sort of kinja lined with leaves, inside of which 
the person was put, together with quantities 
of capsicum pepper pods beaten fine in a mor- 
tar. This burned his skin as though he were in 
a fire.” (Loma.) 


THE SLAVE BEFORE THE LAW 


Although slavery no longer exists in Liberia, 
the facts concerning the legal status and the 
rights of slaves are of considerable historical 
interest. 

See p. 198. 

^ Vule is *‘to suffer.” Vulem is “suffering ” Ale wo 
vule is “to carry him to suffer.” These are the terms 


Slaves had only such property rights as their 
owners saw fit to allow them. In Loma a slave 
could make a farm with his owner’s permission. 
The property rights remained with the owner, 

used in Gbunde for torture. 

^®See p. 271 ff. 
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but the produce belonged to the slave. A 
slave’s domestic animals were also regarded as 
his master’s property, and the master’s consent 
was necessary before the slave could use them. 
Similar customs prevailed among the other 
tribes. In Sapa and Half-Grebo the slave was 
allowed to make his own farm before helping 
to make his master’s. 

A slave could not summon his master, but 
some of the Gio claimed that he could make 
appeal to the town chief if he were abused by 
his master. This was probably true only in ex- 
ceptional cases, or when the slave was a per- 
son who was of more than ordinary conse- 
quence. 

If a slave had a grievance against any other 
person, he complained to his master, who took 
up the matter in his behalf and saw to it that 
justice was done. The Tie insisted that a slave 
had the right to summon anyone before the 
town chief. 


In Sapa, if a slave ran away and gained the 
protection of someone in another place, he was 
lost to his owner and became the property of 
the person who took him in. Slaves, conse- 
quently, were treated well. Their position, 
actually, was little different from that of mem- 
bers of the family. 

In Tic, if a slave shaved his head as a sign of 
mourning upon the death of his master, he 
ceased to be property and became a free man. 
Slaves could also purchase their freedom. 
Sometimes they were voluntarily set free. 

If a slave was a small man-child when his 
master got him, he was considered to be a son, 
and as such had the same rights to his master’s 
estate as any of the other sons. (Half-Grebo.) 

In Sapa a faithful man-slave was sometimes 
given one of his father’s widows. In Tie, if a 
widow called out a slave’s name on the day the 
widows were ‘‘given away,” the slave could 
have her.^^ 


See p. 163. 


PROVERBS, RIDDLES, AND FOLK TALES 

PROVERBS^ 


W HEN we tried to learn from the tribes- 
men some of their proverbs we ran into 
difEculties. Though we explained what we 
wanted in every way we could think of, they 
could not understand. Only after we had 
quoted a southern Cameroun proverb in Mano, 
under pertinent circumstances, did they sud- 
denly grasp the idea. Our Mano interpreters 
then explained to the Gio, and they in turn to 
the Loma interpreters. Thereafter, we heard 
many Liberian proverbs, but there remained 
the difficulties of translation. Often the natives 
themselves could not explain the meaning of 
particular words, though they knew the signif- 
icance of the proverb as a whole. Then, too, 
whereas meaning and application may be per- 
fectly evident to a native, a foreigner with a 
totally different outlook on life may be unable 
to make any sense out of it. Some proverbs, on 
the other hand, correspond closely to our own. 

Proverbs are used on all occasions, but espe- 
cially in talking palavers. There are sayings 
that express this. “Talking a palaver without 
proverbs is like spearing animals with a pointed 
raffia midrib,” or “like going on a journey 
without rice in your bag.” Parents make use of 
proverbs in training their children; husbands, 
in reprimanding their wives. 

The proverbs we were able to learn we have 
divided into two groups. In the first, we have 
placed those aimed at correcting disobedience, 
rudeness, and other improper conduct. In the 
second group, are a few of the proverbs used 
in arguing or discussing palavers. 

Proverbs Regarding General Conduct 
A Mano parent says to his child who persists in run- 
ning away or going where he has been told not to: 

^Proverb is piebo, Mano; piebo, Gio; mna, Sz.pL 
^Ba gi gbd h; a die lu na a gi 
You see dog was there; he went bush to his belly 
fa bo ‘wa Is- 

fill (with) feces, giant-mongoose was there. 

^Lo ps Is ku ns a m 3 a wo Js 

Squirrel anything is to-catch yet it, for its tail is 
biso-biso. 
so bushy. 

^Gbd a gba duo ss; Is lo nyano Mu 
Dog it black-deer drive good; it will fat-meat eat. 


“Remember the dog that went to the bush to eat 
feces; there was a giant mongoose there [to catch 
him].”^^ 

“Any animal can catch the squirrel, because its tail 
is so bushy.” ^ In other words, you will get into trou- 
ble if you go where you don’t belong. The natives 
consider the ground squirrel a very silly animal, which 
gives this proverb an added significance. 

To warn a child against stealing, the Mano say: 

“The dog that is fast on the trail of game gets 
plenty meat.” The meaning is that if the child does 
his work properly, his parents will give him what he 
desires; he will not have to steal 

To one who does not keep his house in good repair, 
they say: 

“You tie your door with palm leaves.” A house 
with weak walls or decayed thatch is poor protection. 

Lazy boys and girls are told: 

“You and your wife will have separate pots.” * 

To a girl this signifies: 

If you should grow up to be lazy, then your hus- 
band will have to cook for himself if he wants any- 
thing worth eating. To a boy: You will never get 
your wife to cook for you if you don’t mend your 
ways. 

“The clever orphan crossed the stream on his 
father’s cow” ® is a Gio proverb that originated when 
the Liberian troops were fighting the Gio to subdue 
them. It means: Sensible people avoid trouble by fol- 
lowing established custom. The story is that Para- 
mount Chief Tdw8, hearing that the troops were com- 
ing, and realizing what resistance would mean, took a 
cow from his inheritance and crossed a stream with it 
to reach the headquarters of the Government expedi- 
tion. There he gave the cow to the captain as a good- 
will offering. By that act he saved all the towns under 
him.® A great many proverbs have their origin in some 
such incident. We have found the same to be true in 
the Cameroun. 

“Are liars upstream any different from liars down- 
stream?”^ (Mano) is asked of persons who have lied 
about their ability to pay. 

* Lt a gbj k do; i zi Is do. 

Woman her pot is one; your own is one. 

*Tsni a kpala-kpala a yi ka 
Orphan who figured-things-out he water crossed 

a da a di ka, 
his father his cow on. 

®See also p. 405. 

mi na-pici k bet 

Lie people, you-search-for-them. Are downstream- 
do? Is la do} 

ones different? Are upstream ones different? 
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When a person who has a reputation for exaggera- 
tion or lying is taken seriously by someone, the Mano 
proverb is: 

“Liars make thieves steal ” 

Mano children are reminded to brush their teeth 
with: 

“My friend’s dog goes to the bush and catches big 
game; my dog catches a toad.”® This is to say: If 
your teeth are good you will eat heartily, but if you 
neglect them you can eat only soft stuff. A girl can 
also take it to mean: If you have pretty teeth you can 
marry a rich man; if not, you will get a poor one. 

With the next two proverbs the Mano reply to a 
boaster: 

“The fly that lights on a corpse is buried with it.” ® 

“The chicken didn’t want teeth; now it has to get 
along with its beak.” “ A legend tells that in the be- 
ginning when Gala was granting all the animals’ 
wishes, all but the fowls asked for teeth. These asked 
for a beak, boasting that they could pick up food more 
easily with it. Later, when they saw how much better 
the animals with teeth could chew their food, they 
came back asking to have their beaks replaced by teeth. 
Gala refused. The proverb was formerly much quoted 
to those who would be war leaders because someone 
else had done well. 

Even in Liberia there seem to be impatient souls, 
for the Sapa have a proverb: 

“Today is not the only day.” (Sia se du'wi ne.) 

A Sapa told to work faster, often replies: 

“One night does not rot an elephant.” {Wee dunvi 
ant sone duwL) ^ 

The Mano variation of this is: 

“An elephant cannot grow in one day.” This is also 
quoted as an admonition to those who work faster 
than others, or set too fast a pace. 

“The bird that hops around in its nest breaks its 
eggs,” says the Mano mother to her child. Do one 
thing and do it well. 

Similarly in Sapa one hears: 

“The civet-cat caught a frog but didn’t break its 
legs.” (q 7m ODD be bo kilele,) He left it to catch 
another, and then another and another. When he re- 
turned to gather up his prey they had all hopped away. 


^Ko be ni w gbd a lo lu a 

Our friends for-instance, their dog it go bush it 
wi ku; un zi aha fo ku, 
meat catch; my part it go it toad catch. 

^We a na gehli mo; Is o dagie 
Fly it like corpse can; then people bury (it)* 
“Ta to h so mo a to a 

Chicken refused was teeth for; it (was) left its 
gho ka. 
beak with. 

“ The Bulu of the southern Cameroun use the same 


A woman should know her own mind. If she agrees 
to marry a man, and lives with him for a while, and 
then one day tells him, “I no longer like you,” the 
Mano say: 

“One day you say the monkey skin beautifies your 
gun, and the next day you say it ruins its looks.” “ 
This refers to the hunter’s custom of cutting a strip of 
skin from an animal caught and tying it around his gun 
as a trophy. 

“When a woman makes a pot she makes the bottom 
for herself” is a Mano admonition to a trouble maker. 

Both Mano and Gio say to a man who does not 
treat his wives impartially: 

“A mother who has twins doesn’t lie on her side.” 
She could not suckle both of them in that position. 

Hospitality and generosity are social virtues most 
appreciated. A disappointed man, who has gone visit- 
ing and has not been fed by his host, says: 

“There are no fish where everybody drinks.”^* 

When a guest gets only part of what he has asked 
for or expected, the polite way to ask for the rest of 
it is to say: 

“Make a handle.” No one ever gives or lends an 
implement without a handle. 

When a Mano man has accompanied some persons 
of importance, and returns home with a well-fed look, 
his fellow townsmen will ask him where he has been 
that he has eaten so much. If he doesn’t wish to discuss 
the matter, he answers: 

“When you are close to a big man you learn some- 
thing about his business.” That is: Would it be possi- 
ble to have been with him and not shared his food? 

The Loma remind debtors: 

“The guinea fowl may forget; the trap does not.” 
(Kakalogo i mave, dede Is yema,) 

“Za won’t grow today,” is said by the Mano to one 
who has done a misdeed. The plant called 2a (Costm 
Dinklagei) does not die, even when pulled up by 
the roots and cast aside. It will not grow today, but 
what about tomorrow? is the idea. The memory of 
the evil deed will live until the injured party can 
retaliate. 

To a beggar the Mano say: 

“When goat comes and eats your food you hit him, 
and he goes away, saying 'Ma^maP He will come back 


proverb in the same situation. 

^Ba get un le wai ti ki Is bu 
You say me that monkey black skin will gun 
ms ku, Ls ha get zeni Is bu 

beautify. Then you say on-the-other-hand it gun 
sie, 
spoils. 

^Lt fha bobs a ka wo se ka. 
Woman twins bom, she doesn’t lie side on. 

^Yi mt %u Is 7no kma wa ba. 

Water drink road is on, fish not there. 
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again. When dog comes and yon hit him he howls. 
Everyone hears, bnt he remains.” This means: The 
dog learns to leave things alone; the goat has no sense. 

They also say to a beggar: 

“Yon do the thing that caused fowls to have no 
teeth.” This is another application of the Mano prov- 
erb already given in a somewhat different form,^ and 
it refers to a different version of the same story. It is 
told that after Gaia had made teeth for man and the 
animals he was tired, bnt the fowls kept coming with 
their demands for teeth. This vexed Gala so much 
that he finally drove them away. 

Another Mano proverb is directed at persons who 
do not show proper deference to others: 

“I am your crocodile. Why don’t you move the 
water?” This refers to a story about a certain small 
tree frog that lives in the bit of water in the hollows 
between the leaf stalks of taro plants. Said this frog 
to the plant one day: “I am your crocodile. Why 
don’t you make your water splash when I jump in?” 
This proverb might also be used jokingly by a person 
trying to get through a crowd. 

“The wind that knocks down growing trees will 
not spare the dry,” is a Loma proverb. It is foolish 
for a small person to feel secure when more important 
men have had misfortune. 

“It is easy to break things, but hard to mend them,” 
needs no explanation. 

Proverbs Regarding Palavers 

“Python’s nephew is squirrel.” This proverb is 
quoted when a witness, called upon to substantiate a 
statement, fails to do so. The story is that a dog was 
out with his master and saw a squirrel in a tree. On 
the ground below there was a python, which would 
be in danger if the dog should see it. Now ordinarily 
a squirrel warns other animals of approaching danger 
by chattering. But on this occasion the squirrel chose, 
instead, to jump down on the python’s back. There- 
upon the dog barked to call his master, who came and 
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killed both creatures. (Again we see the squirrel as 
an idiotic fumbler.) 

“If you play long in mud it will be well mixed.” 
(Truka boi ba zi e bd 25.) (Gio.) If one chief does 
not return a satisfactory decision, take your palaver 
to another and another until you get one favorable to 
you. 

“The reason raffia midrib does not stay down in 
water is that it has a palaver there.” {F Eke bo go e to 
yi gle he a so eba.) (Gio.) When a man has failed to 
pay for something he bought, or to return something 
he borrowed, he does not willingly go near the in- 
jured party. 

“Walking along an old trail makes you remember 
old occurrences.” {Wa ta zia pio- ye zohnooue nooo 
zi ka.) (Gio.) People remember one’s deeds, just and 
unjust, and act accordingly. 

“One does not roast palm nuts in a big fire,” 
(Loma.) Palm nuts are very oily and, therefore, in- 
flammable. This is said to a man who wants to carry 
a palaver to a big chief rather than to the head of his 
own family. 

“An empty rice bag will not stand up.” (Bingi m 
nyaka k lo ga.) (Loma.) If you are not backed up 
by an influential person, you cannot prosper. 

“Boiled meat is not tough.” (Suo ma gli a le zasa.) 
(Loma.) Though conflicting statements and testimony 
may make a case seem difficult, it becomes clear after 
a hearing. 

“A bird knows [the state of] its own stomach be- 
fore it goes to the bush to find a round stick to swal- 
low.” {Weniwolo ika buds so kpwoli ba ejsU dobo 
sokpwo baku sokpwo bole.) (Loma.) This is a caution 
to a person about to summon another before a chiefs 
court. If the decision should go against him he would 
be in a predicament. 

“When the leopard goes away the antelopes are 
glad.” (Mano.) When the cat’s away the mice will 
play. 

“The dog that won’t hunt meat, the people eat.” 
(Mano.) This is a warning to a man to accomplish 
what he has been ordered to do. 


PARABLES 


Sometimes advice is given in parables like 
the following. This one is recited when a chief 
cannot meet the demands upon him by secur- 
ing contributions from his people, and must 
himself supply what is required; 

“Chickenhawk and Lizard were friends. 


Lizard was interpreter for Hawk. Everyday 
Hawk would ask Lizard to look around for 
game. Finally, all the game was killed. When 
Hawk asked where he could get his meat for 
that day. Lizard told him that the supply had 
‘finished.’ Then Hawk caught Lizard.” 


^®See above, p. 444. 
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RIDDLES 


Riddles often begin with a set formula, as 
they do among the tribes of the southern Cam- 
eroun. This consists of a phrase spoken by the 
propounder, and a response. For example, we 
heard: 

Mano — Propounder: Bakiline:! 

Guessers: Laile! 

Gio — Propounders: Kpwole! 

Guessers: Le! 

Sapa — Propounders: Totiol 
Guessers: To! 

What meaning there was, if any, in these ex- 
clamations we were unable to learn. They have 
no meaning in the Cameroun. They corre- 
spond to the “Riddle me, riddle me, rol di ro,” 
and so on, sometimes said by children in our 
country. 

The meaning of the riddles, like that of the 
proverbs, is often unintelligible to a foreigner 
though perfectly clear to a native. Sometimes 
there is a play on words, though not exactly a 
pun. 

Loma interpreters claimed that they and the 
Gbunde had no formula for riddles. However 
that may be, we heard them using a formula as 
an introduction to conundrums and folk tales. 
This goes: 

Gbunde — Narrator: GbalifiU 
Andkors: Gbiagisa! 

Loma — Narrator: Masa kabli! 

Auditors: 

In Mano and Gio the formula for folktales, 
and probably also for conundrums is: 

Narrator: Ba sabli! (sing.) Ka sabli! (pi.) 

Auditors: Haul 

A favorite time for propounding riddles and 
conundrums and for telling folk tales is on 
moonlight nights while the people sit out in the 
open or around the fire after the evening meal 
The only time we heard these told in the day- 
time was in Sapa during the rice harvesting, 
where the women were working on one sioe 
of the field and the men on the other. The gen- 
eral belief is that if one tells riddles in the day- 
time one’s mother, or someone on the maternal 

^^sakpwcy Loma; kihne:, Mano; kpivole, Gio; nene 
(when spoken rapidly it sounds more like nne)^ Sapa. 


side of the house, will meet with grave misfor- 
tune or death.^'^ 

Loma Riddles 

Riddle: Digi lega ponea digi wo su — “I cannot mark 
the pot, but I can make the inside.” 

Answer: Kpwei lega tama bunoga gama--^'l can- 
not talk plenty, but I can tell the truth.” 

Riddle: Ke liniga koe^ stezene pa, galebo ava wo 
koli — “My father goes to war, kills a rooster, at day- 
break it crows.” 

Answer: E 7 na mazagi ma ys tebena galebo ele a 
so — “There is a plantain; I cut it; at daybreak it has 
come up.” (This refers to the rapidity with which 
the inner leaves of plantain or banana shoot up after 
they have been cut off.) Murder will out. 

Riddle: Koloua wele nga le glia — “The iron is white 
but not sharp.” 

Answer: Nu a la kpwa ele ga ziwepo — “The boy 
is grown but not yet a man.” 

Riddle: Alu gele vuloa nu glia amala-j ^ThQ moon 
does not shine in one compound alone.” 

Answer: Masa gele ta glia su — “A rich man or chief 
isn’t in one town only.” 

Riddle: Zia nu la gbole we ma — “Even a wet mouth 
wants a drink.” Although you have water (saliva) in 
your mouth, you want a drink as well. 

Answer: A nu ga nu ya kwe yele ba’-- “A man may 
have wealth that he cannot sell.” You have something 
in your hand (possess it) but you cannot sell it; e.g., 
an heirloom. 

Riddle: Nabu a zi gala zu o zie — “Let fire begin to 
burn before going to start it in another place.” 

Answer: Bu a fd gega de, pe o ke ga nu bela — 'A 
boy does things for his mother before he does anything 
for other people.” Charity begins at home. 

Mano Riddles 

Riddle: “You must bring cassava for us to eat be- 
fore we begin kthne: [riddles] .” 

Answer: “The woman who has borne many chil- 
dren can’t say, ‘I will bear no more.’ ” 

Riddle: “A 4 y finger is a new one.” 

Answer: “Death knows not youth.” Death makes 
no distinction. 

Riddle: “Inside the fence are plenty of bitter-balls” 
(Solanum sp.). 

Answer: Many children [playing] in a town make 
the country fine [prosperous].” 

Cf. p. 224. The same belief is held by some of the 
southern Cameroun tribes. 
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The following is the last riddle propounded before a 
Mano party breaks up; it needs no answer: 

A boy says to his friend, “Cut my hand!”“ His 
friend replies, “I will take a cutlass and bnj)eu! [in 
imitation of the sound of cutting] it is done!” 

Gio Riddles 

Riddle: “The upper log is strong.” 

Answer: “A snake dies; its eyes do not [close].” 
Riddle: “Very black.” 

Answer: “The devil sees the trail, though it be very 
dark.” 

Riddle: Dr a two — “It drops down.” 

Answer; Meti da gro — “The black snake can- 
not climb up a plantain stick.” 

Riddle: Glau glau — “Prove it.” 

Answer: Wt seze a w dw — “An animal with horns 
cannot go into a small hole.” 

Riddle: Nda a gru le do ke kaveiye e ya bo la e ms 
Z€ — “My uncle sits on a chief’s stool before he kills a 
person.” 

Answer: Get ya gliliya e ms zs — “When the 
[thorny] get tree pricks a person, it kills him.” 

Riddle: Ma ne le m ka de mgba an ka zs — “I 
called the child [thinking it was far away] ; it answered 
me at my feet.” 

Answer: Gli e do de an ka mgba bs anyu englsss — 
“The branches of the tree growing over there [at some 
distance] reach me here where I stand.” 

CONUNDRUMS AN 

The Loma and Gio, and doubtless the other 
tribes as well, have tales that take the form of 
a conundrum or problem. Upon hearing the 
first of these tales in Gio, its resemblance to one 
familiar in our own tongue was so marked that 
we were led to believe it had come to them 
through the medium of some Liberian from the 
coast. However, we later came upon the same 
tale in Loma, and we are inclined to believe it 
indigenous. This one, and another from Loma, 
we give below. 

Our informants and interpreters for Loma 
were not very clear in distinguishing between 
proverbs, conundrums, and folk tales, and left 
us in some doubt as to the correct term for 
each. As near as we could ascertain, it is 
kp^wele for these conundrums in story form, 

^Nefu do a gei bs Is nu un ko M — “Boy he says, 
you, friend, there, come my hand cut.” 


Riddle: Wo zo (sound of falling banana tree). 
Answer: Wa gro bo wovi ti — “When a banana tree 
falls it makes a noise.” 

Riddle: Za Ze e ss a dt Is — “My small sister Ze 
is fine but she has a bad mouth [offensive speech].” 

Answer: “A small stream is fine but it hasn’t a good 
bank.” 

Sapa Riddles 

Riddle: Kavo ta bwa o se bwa bos It ne — “Chicken 
crosses a swamp but gets no mud on its feet.” 

AmwER: Pu daba ds se nyemo <w6 ne — “The gun 
killed an animal but there was no blood on it.” 

Riddle: Ninb'wa neat ne bli kle ds o semia duwi“-* 
“Ninwa [name of a local river] flows through our 
farm; mother caught one fish in it.” 

Answer: Bwelis djoe duwi — “Bell clapper one.” 
The bell has only one clapper. 

Riddle: Nyo ne bla nabwe voolo U — “Nobody 
knocks [breaks] wood in town,” that is, when do you 
not break wood in a town? 

Answer: Nyo ne hla ku bia di li — “Nobody knocks 
[breaks] a corpse that is in a hole.” When it is a corpse 
in a hole. 

Riddle: Bio blele o du fao -- “A warrior falls down 
in battle but takes up his feather headpiece.” 

Answer: Nramwa blele o du — “A bunch 

of palm nuts falls down, and picks up a mass of leaves 
(thorny spines).” 

PROBLEM STORIES 

and kmligi, falali^ or phgi for the tales. It may 
be that the interpreters had confused the Loma 
and Gbunds terms for the same thing. The 
Mano, Gio, and Sapa make no distinction and 
have one word to denote all these. 

The Loma version of one of these problem 
stories is as follows: 

Blind Man And Lame Man, Blind man carried Lame 
man to a palm tree. 

Lame man said to Blind man, “Climb, cut the nuts.” 
The tree was old and dead, with no top to it. 

When Blind man reached the top, he asked Lame 
man, “Am I near the nuts?” 

Lame man answered, “No.” 

He hitched his climbing harness higher and came 
down “kerplunk,” hitting Lame man. The fall cured 
both. 

^ N i gbis si i ko a kd, ^gbweu,^ a nyd — “I your cut- 
lass take; your hand it cut; ‘zip,’ it is finished. 
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Who had the stronger medicine? [Which one was 
responsible for the cure?] 

The Gio version of the above is: 

Blind Man And Lame Man. There were two men 
living in a hut, one was blind and one was lame. The 
lame man saw monkeys passing. 

He said, “If I could walk, I would shoot a monkey.” 

The blind man said, “Get on my shoulder and I will 
carry you.” 

Tool [Sound of the gun going oif.3 He killed the 
monkey. 

They returned to their hut and the lame man cooked 
it. He ate it all. When the blind man felt in the pot 
there was nothing there, only bones. He took the 
bones and hit the knees of the lame man. The lame 
man was cured of his lameness. The lame man threw 
the soup in the blind man’s eyes. The blind man re- 
ceived his sight. 

Which had the stronger medicine? 

The following problem story was considered 
typical by a Mano schoolboy: 

The 'Deer In Woman^s Farm. The woman got no 
man. She cut farm in [on both sides] the deer trail. 
One day deer come to the woman’s farm to eat the rice 
in the farm, because the woman cut her farm in the 
deer trail. Every day the deer comes. One day the 

FOLK 

The Liberian natives, like other African 
tribemen, are resourceful storytellers. It is not 
our purpose to discuss and analyze these stories. 
This has been ably done for Liberia by Dr. 
Westermann.^^ We merely reproduce forty- 
two tales heard in the north and in Sapa. They 
were written down as told by our interpre- 
ters.^^ 

Sound film would be required to do even 
small justice to these storytellers. No actor we 
have ever seen could compare with Bo, the 
singer of Zata (Towai) in Gio. The animated 
raconteur, surrounded by his eager listeners, 
who, ever and anon, would take the words from 
his mouth before he has time to form them; 
the memory of every minutest movement, ges- 
ture, or sound of the animal or individuals fig- 
uring in the tale; the promptings, the exclama- 
tions, the facial expressions of the auditors — 

^Westermann, 1921. 

^ Those given us by the Reverend Henry T. Miller: 


woman asks a man to put a trap on her farm for the 
deer. The man glad to put trap in the farm. He fin- 
ished put the trap. 

One day the deer come to eat rice. So the trap 
catch the deer. The woman jump quick to go call the 
man for the deer. She run back to look for the deer. 
She takes off her clothes. She takes one mat to put on 
the ground. She lay on it. She lay down beside the 
deer. The man run to kEl the deer. He see the 
woman. He catch the woman to make woman palaver 
[intercourse] with her. The deer go away from the 
trap. 

So the woman and the man get vexed. 

She say, “You make the deer go ’way.” 

He say, “No, you make the deer go ’way” 

Which person make the deer go ’way? We say the 
woman make the palaver. Some people say the man 
make the palaver. What you think? It be man, or it 
be woman? 

Here is a Loma problem story: 

Who Did The Biggest Stunt? There were three 
men. The first shot at a rock. The shot passed 
through the rock and killed an elephant. The second 
man followed the shot, came to the elephant, cut it 
up and with it passed through the hole in the rock. 
The third took a louse from his head, skinned it, and 
sewed up the elephant in the louse’s skin. 

TALES 

all these are lost to the reader. To the native, 
it does not matter how often a tale has been 
heard. The audience is always enthralled. 
These tales are their classics. 

Our informants claimed that the Gbunde 
never gather to listen to the storyteller, but that 
it is their custom to be entertained by a player 
of the native harp, who nearly always chants 
historical and traditional lore. 

We have divided our material into six 
groups. The first contains some of the numer- 
ous tales about the “Bush devil” (or simply, 
“Devil”), who is considered the leader of the 
Poro cult. 

The second group concerns mysterious be- 
ings, witches, gnomes, and dwarfs. These can 
do the most hair-raising deeds. We were as- 
sured that they had occult powers, greatly 
feared. 

Number i in Group I, Number 5 in Group II, and the 
£rst three in Group III are as he translated them. 
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The third and fourth groups deal with the 
animal that is the personification of cunning. 
In Mano and Gio this is the spider; in Sapa, 
the pigmy antelope (Neatragus pibmaeus).^^ 
The fifth group consists of other animal 
stories, which are the most numerous. 

The sixth group contains stories about peo- 
ple-some of which directly point a moral 
and may be of foreign origin. 

Group 1 : Tales of the Bush Devil 

1. Why Woman Has No D evil (Mano), When 
God brought Devil to earth he decided to give it into 
the keeping of Woman, “For,” he said, “she can keep 
things better than Man.” 

When he got there he found all the people sitting 
together in one place. He put Devil down before all 
the people and said, “Wait, I will return soon,” and 
went away. 

While he was gone a small boy came running in and 
told them that there were plenty of mushrooms down 
the road. All the women ran down the road after the 
boy to find the mushrooms. God returned and found 
only a man watching Devil. 

He said,“Oh, the women hold mushroom palaver 
hard. If I give them Devil they will not hold him 
good. They will lose him. I will give him to Man. 
The women will find their ‘devil’ there where the 
mushrooms are.” 

While the woman were gathering the mushrooms, 
they saw a tortoise eating one. They brought it back 
with them, ate the flesh, and began to beat its shell and 
dance. 

Then Man said, “Ah, that is the women’s ‘devil.’ ” 

Now when Devil comes to town he cries, “Women, 
go inside; your mushroom palaver is hard.” 

2. Why Man Has Big Devil (Loma). Some womm 
came to a stream. No one fished in this stream. Sacred 
fish lived inside. 

One woman said, “I will fish here before I go to 
town.” 

The other woman said, “This is a sacred stream, no 
one fishes here.” 

She dipped her net into the water and drew out Big 
Devil. She took it to town. 

The people didn’t know to whom the Devil should 
belong, so they said, “We will tie a rope to each hand 
and men and women will pull. If the rope breaks on 
the women’s side, Devil belongs to men; if on men’s 
side, it belongs to the women.” 

^ Among the tribes of the Fang group of the south- 
ern Gamer oun it is the hinge-tortoise% among the Basa 
group of the same region the small gray antelope 
(Cephalophus melanorbeus) » 

^See p. 268. 
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It broke on women’s side. That is why the men have 
the Big Devil. 

3. Birth Of Devil (Loma). Man shot a very ugly 
animal. He brought it to town. His wife was preg- 
nant; she didn’t want to eat of it lest the baby become 
ugly like the animal. Her husband did not tell her not 
to eat of it. She ate. When she bore her child she 
found it so ugly that she threw it into the creek. It 
stayed in the creek until it grew up. 

This was Devil whom the woman fished out of the 
water. 

4. Origin Of Foro Cult Marks (Loma) , Orphan 
was very hungry. He went to look for country greens. 
He came to a place where four paths meet. He fol- 
lowed one and came to a house. The door was shut. 

He said, “Dz^/w” (little child), and the door opened. 
On a table in the room he saw some eggs, they were 
pggs that had been laid by Bush devil. He took one 
and and put it in his basket. While going back to town 
he picked more greens, laying them on top of the egg. 

When he reached the forks of the road, he met 
Bush devil, who said, “Where have you come from? 
Let me see your basket.” 

He looked in the basket, saw nothing but greens, so 
told the boy to go on. 

Orphan ate one-half of the egg for breakfast. He 
gave all his people some of the egg to eat, they ate and 
ate until they were full, and still there was egg left. 
They called Dog. Dog passed Spider. 

Spider struck at him, saying, “Where are you «mg “ 
All you do is to eat excrement.” I 

People gave Dog egg, he ate and ate but couldn’t eat 
it all up. They wrapped up what was left in a leaf and 
tied it around Dog’s neck. 

When Spider saw Dog, he said, “Why you got that 
bundle around your neck?” Spider opened the bundle 
and ate it all up. He said, “Where did you get that 
sweet thing?” 

Next day Spider said to Orphan, “Take me to the 
place where you got the egg.” 

Orphan said it was far, he didn’t wish to go, but 
Spider insisted. They went, picked greens. Orphan 
did as he had done before. They entered the house. 
Spider took three eggs. Returning, they met Bush 
devil. He didn’t see the eggs. 

Next day Orphan and Spider went again. Spider 
took six eggs and a lot of rice. Load was heavy, he 
walked slowly, forgot to pick greens. Orphan went 
on ahead, passed Bush devil first, a long time before 
Spider. When Devil saw eggs Spider had, he took him 


^ In other words, why the woman has no ma ge, 
which is symbolic of admission into the central re- 
ligious practices of various tribes. From these, women 
are everywhere excluded. 
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back with him to his hoose, stood him in a comer and 
told him that he must die. 

Big Devil had small baby. Every time the baby ate, 
Spider told it to put a big handful of food in his 
mouth. One day the baby cried. The other devils 
asked it why it cried. 

Baby said, “Spider told me he must die as soon as Big 
Brother (Big Devil) comes to talk the palaver.” 

When Big Devil came they told him what the baby 
had said. 

He answered, “Hm, I don't want to hear anything.” 

He swallowed Spider and gave birth to him again 
with marks. Spider was the first to have Poro cult 
marks. 

How the Bush Devil Got His Song (Loma)^ 
Spider had just come from getting his marks from the 
Bush devil. It was hungry time. He met Tortoise. 
They went to the bush to hunt bush-yams. Tortoise 
was stronger than Spider, he got all the yams; Spider 
got none. Tortoise cooked the yams. He called 
Spider. 

Spider said, “This hurts me.” 

Tortoise said, “What, I bring all chop here and call 
you and you say it hurts you?” 

They went to the bush again. Tortoise got all the 
yams as before. Spider hung a raffia-fringe curtain and 
told Tortoise that “Bush devil was there, he musm’t go 
there.” 

Spider said, “I have sense.” 

He saw a boy, he took an arrow to shoot him. 

Boy begged, “Don’t shoot me.” 

Spider said, “If you get me out of my palaver I won’t 
shoot you.” 

Boy said, “What palaver?” 

Spider said, “When Tortoise has cooked food, help 
me make him go away and not eat, so I have all the 
food for myself.” 

Tortoise came with the food, both sat down to eat. 
Boy sat in a tree above Spider. 

Spider had said to him, “When I sing, 
you answer, ^JohH^ 

So Spider sang, ^^MotogolomaJ[ 

Boy answered, “/oAj.” 

Spider said to Tortoise, “Don’t you hear the Devil 
is coming? You must go in the house and shut the 
door.” 

Tortoise ran leaving all the food. Spider ate. This 
happened three or four times. 

Next time Tortoise, w^hen he heard the song, 
grabbed all the food, ran into the house, and shut the 
door. 

Spider said, “Open the door and let me in.” 

Tortoise refused. 

Since this time — even if the Bush devil talks with 
twenty-five or more voices — when he comes to town 
to dance at night, always this song, ^‘Motogoloma^^* 
can be heard and from the bush always comes the 
answer, “/oh.” 


6. Woman Who Turned Into A Bush Devil (Loma ) . 
Woman lived in the bush. When people passed, she 
always told them to spend the night with her and she 
would cook for them. 

One time two brothers started out to go somewhere. 
Their small brother followed. They chased him back. 
He came again. They chased him. He hid in the bush. 
When they turned around again there he was. They 
chased him away again. They reached this woman’s 
town. There he was, right behind them. 

They said, “We can’t send you back now, lest some- 
thing happen to you on the way.” 

Woman said, “Stay the night and I’ll cook for you.” 

They stayed. They lay down to sleep. When her 
guests slept, this woman went in the loft where she 
had medicine that would turn her into a big devil. 
Then she would go below and eat up her guests. When 
she stooped over this medicine, she made a sound like 
Devil does when he dances. Small Boy heard her; his 
brothers were sleeping. 

He called, “Ma, ma.” She came down to him. 

“What is that noise I hear?” 

Woman answered, “Bush devil dancing in town. 
Why don’t you go to sleep?” 

He said, “I am so hungry I can’t sleep.” 

She cooked him food. 

When she thought he was asleep she began making 
that sound again, “Wbo, whoT 

He called, “Ma, ma.” 

She came down: “What do you want?” 

He said, “What is that noise?” 

She answered, “Devil dancing in town.” 

He said, “That is strange that here in the bush so far 
away we can hear him. I can’t sleep.” 

Woman, “Why?’’ 

He, “I haven’t a good mat.” 

She gave him a mat. 

The same thing happened again. Small Boy called, 
“I hear the sound right over my head. Sit by me, I am 
afraid.” 

She sat by him until she thought him asleep. Then 
she again went up. Then she changed into Devil and 
talked with many voices as Devil does, just as if six 
or more people were talking. He heard. He awak- 
ened his brothers and they escaped. 

Group 2: Tales of Mysterious Beings 

/. Nine gi Resent the Invader (Loma), Man said to 
his wife, “We will go build a house in the bush.” They 
went and built. Man tapped a palm tree. Every day 
when he went to get his wine he found the gourd 
empty* 

He said, “I shall hide and see who takes my wine.” 

He hid. He saw two beings covered with hair, they 
looked like chimpanzees. They were talking together. 
One said to the other, “I will go inside this man’s wife, 
and when the child she will bear is ready to be mar- 
ried, you turn into a snake and kUl him.” 
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Father overheard all that they said. 

The child was bom and grew np. Father brought a 
girl for him to marry. 

Father remembered the danger and said, “I am go- 
ing to sleep near my son.” 

People said, “You can’t do that.” 

Father insisted. Night came. He concealed himself 
in the house. 

In the middle of the night Son said, “I must go out- 
side.” 

Father said, “Evacuate here and I will take it out in 
the morning.” 

Son said, “No.” 

Father knew that Snake had come and was lying in 
front of the door. He called to the people of the town 
to come and bring light. He fought with Son so he 
wouldn’t go outside. People came, found Snake, and . 
killed it. Then they all went to the chief of the town 
and told him. 

j2. Fs And The Girl (Manq). A man married a 
woman. Woman became pregnant and bore a baby 
girl. When she was growing up her mother died. 
Father took care of her. 

Father said, “I see bad luck, this town is no good. 
My woman died. I will go to a place in the bush 
now to build my town there.” 

He went. He cut a rice farm for his daughter. All 
the rice grew. 

When it was ready to cut, he said to daughter, “Go 
cut rice and bring to me.” 

She cut the rice, brought it to town. There was 
only one house in the town. She dried it well in the 
sun, then beat it in the mortar. 

Father was a good hunter. He killed many animals 
because he had two dogs. One dog was named Gego- 
blambwa, the other Waidodie. They were not afraid 
of any animal. 

Tyere was a small town near a big cottonwood tree. 
It had a big hole inside. Ps lived in the hole. He isn’t 
an animal, he isn’t a person, he is very black and has 
hands and feet like person but arms and legs very 
short. 

The man went to hunt animals. He told his daugh- 
ter to cut rice again and bring it to town. 

When he went away, Pe came to the daughter and 
said, “Come carry me to your farm, I want to see it.” 

When the girl saw Pe she was very frightened. She 
lifted Pe, put him in her basket, and took him to the 
farm. 

When she cooked rice to eat, Pe said, “I don’t want 
you to cook rice for yourself, give it all to me to eat.” 

She cooked rice, she gave it to him to eat. He ate it 
all. 

Pe said, “Carry me to my house before you go to 
cut rice.” She did so. 

The girl, named Ko, didn’t tell her father about Pe. 
Her father said, “Tomorrow you go to farm again to 
cut rice.” 


At daybreak he left to hunt monkeys. 

After he had gone, Pe said to Ko, “Come take me to 
your farm.” 

She did as before. He asked for rice. She cooked 
rice, gave to Pe, he ate all of it, Ko didn’t eat any. 
She becomes thin like a spider. Her legs looked like a 
mosquito’s. 

Her father asked her, “Why are you so dry? Is 
there something you haven’t told me?” 

She answered, “O my father, there is something. 
The big cottonwood tree you see there. Pe is inside, 

O my father, when you go away Pe comes and tells 
me to carry him to the farm. He eats all my rice, that 
is why I am so dry. 

The father said, “Palaver will finish tomorrow.” 

At daybreak father put the two dogs in a bag and 
gave it to Ko to take to the farm with her. She carried 
the dogs to the farm, put them in one place, and re- 
turned to town. 

Father said, “I go now to look for game.” He went. 
Pe called, “Come carry me.” She did as before. She 
cooked, she divided the rice between Pe and herself. 
Pe said, “No, I want to eat all.” 

Ko said, “You eat all every day, today I eat some.” 
Pe said, “You eat, I will flog you.” 

Pe began to eat. Ko called the dogs by name. Pe 
ran. Girl told the dogs to follow and kill him. They 
ran one hour, Pe disappeared. She called her dogs off. 
Pe had got scratched and bruised on the chest and legs 
because his arms were so short. Ko told her father that 
the dogs killed Pe and ate him all up. 

Father said, “I will take the dogs hunting.” Ko 
agreed. 

When Pe saw Father had gone, he came and did as 
before. Ko wept. 

She said, “Wait until Father passes,” but Pe refused. 
She carried him. She cooked rice. 

He said, “Now you run, I’ll be the dogs today and 
do as you did to me.” 

She ran, Pe after her. They came to Leopard and 
his litter. 

Ko said, “I want to marry your son.” 

Leopard said, “Go fetch water for me to bathe, here 
is a pail.” 

Pe said, “Ko always gets water for me, but she car- 
ries it in her mouth.” 

She returned, her cheeks full of water. 

“Fine,” says Leopard, “Here is an axe, chop wood.” 
Pe said, “She always chops wood with her hands.” 
She went and came back with wood. 

Leopard said to Pe, “Take this pail, get fire.” 

Ko said, “Pe always brings fire in his mouth.” 
Leopard sent him to get the fire. 

Leopard said, “Make a big fire.” 

Ko said, “When Pe makes a fire he always uses his 
head.” 

Leopard put Pe’s head in the fire and then Pe 
burned up. 
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5. Pei And Spider (Gio). A goblin lived in the 
bnsh. He had a son named Pei who was a great hun- 
ter. He killed many animals. He went hunting one 
day but didn’t see any animals. All had been killed. 
He saw only son of Spider. He killed him and carried 
him home. 

Father said, ‘*Ciean him, hang him up to dry. To- 
morrow we shall eat him.” 

Spider went home. He didn’t find his son. He 
grieved. 

He said, “I must go to Devil’s town. His son, Pei, 
kills much game.” 

Spider reached Devil’s town. He saw his son hang- 
ing in the house. 

He said to Pei, “Where did this game come from? 
It looks like mine.” 

Pei said, “I didn’t know it was your son.” 

They fought. A banana was hanging in the door of 
the house. Spider knocked against it and it fell down. 
He ate it, 

Pei said, “O Spider, this palaver between us is fin- 
ished now. You have eaten my things and I yours.” 

4, Gnome ^ The Guardian Spirit Of The Animals 
{Gio) , There was a man who killed many animals by 
trapping. No animal could escape. One day the ani- 
mals came to Gnome. They begged him to give them 
counsel. 

They said, “Man is killing all of us.” 

Gnome said, “Build in my town.” 

They all built in his town and multiplied. 

One day Man came to a big river, he crossed and 
saw a fine big road. 

“Oh,” he said, “this is a good place. FIl build here.” 
He built a town and brought his people. 

When he was making a trap one day, Gnome ap- 
peared. 

He said, “Come into my kinjaT 

Man said, “What are you talking about?” 

He struck him and struck him but all Gnome said 
was, “Come into my MnjaP 

Man took his people and went back to the big town. 
One day when Man was sitting near his house, Gnome 
came along. 

He said, “Come into my kinjaP 

Man’s three wives picked up sticks and beat him, all 
three of them at once. The chief of the town called 
out his men, they took their guns, they shot into the 
Gnome. Gnome got up. All he said was, “Get into 
my kinja. 

They seized him, put him in a house, set the house 
afire. Everything burned but Gnome. He came out. 

He said, “Get into my kinjaP 

The men of the town held council. Man began to 
get dry [thin]. He didn’t eat, he didn’t eat. They 
told Man to get into the kinja. If Gnome killed him, 
good; if not, he might come back. Man got into the 
kinja. Gnome tied him in, he tied the Mnja to his 
chest and belly and flew off with him. 


He alighted in his town. He untied Man. 

He said to Man, “Do you know why you have no 
children. It is because you kill animals. Stop trapping 
and killing and you will have plenty. Do you wish to 
be a great warrior? I will show you my medicine, 
nothing can hurt me.” 

He took Man to the place where he had found him 
trapping and showed him the road to his town. 

He said to Man, “If you want to have children and 
be a great warrior you must not kill animals.” 

Man reached his town, he told his people that 
Gnome had given him war medicine. 

They said, “You lie.” 

They made war. He killed more than any but he 
wasn’t harmed. He bore many children. 

5. The Boy And The Witches (Mano). You all 
, listen. My part goes. It reaches Pe. It reaches the 
witches, Waw! Witches kill people all the time. 

Ps’s people tell him, “You are going to see the 
witches” [if you are not careful]. 

Pe got up. He said, “I go to see the witches.” 

He went. He saw cutlasses but no men. 

They said, “Ps, where are you going?” 

He said, “I am going to see the witches.” 

They said, “Pe, when you see cutlasses cutting farm 
like that, you say you don’t see the witches?” 

He said, “No, I haven’t seen witches.” 

He went. He saw axes, but no men. Pe greeted 
them. 

The axes said, “Pe, where are going?” 

Pe said, “I go to see the witches.” 

The axes said, “What, when you see axes cutting 
trees, do you say you haven’t seen witches?” 

Pe said, “No.” 

He went on. He saw hoes hoeing the ground, but 
no people. Pe greeted them. 

The hoes said, “Pe, hello, where are you going?” 

Pe said, “I am going to see the witches.” 

The hoes asked, “What, when you see hoes digging 
like that, you say you haven’t seen the witches?” 

Pe said, “No, I haven’t seen the witches yet.” Pe 
went on until he came near a witch town where he 
met a girl carrying water. 

She said, “Young boy, where are you going?” 

Pe said, “I am going to see the witches.” 

The girl said, “The witches are bad, they don’t like 
anybody to see them; if they see anybody they kill 
him.’^ 

The boy said, “I come to see the witches.” 

They came to the town. 

The girl said, “Climb up to the loft so you can hide 
under the rice.” 

He did so. A witch came. The witch lay down 
until daybreak. 

Witch said, “I smell the smell of town people.” 

The boy said, “I smell the smell of people who live 
in the bush.” 

The boy went outside. He told his medicine to 
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catch a headman in the witches’ town so he could talk 
with him. He told the medicine to let him see the 
man’s hand come from a tree. The hand appeared 
from the tree. They greeted each other. 

p8 said, ^‘You can kill people too much. That is why 
I came to see you.” 

Then he told his medicine to leave the man so he 
and the man could race. They began to run. They 
went a long way. 

The boy said to his medicine, “Medicine, catch 
him.” The boy rested. 

He said, “Medicine, leave him so we can race.” 

They began to run. Pe reached his home. Witch 
went back. 

It said, “Pe, I will come here again.” 

Two days passed. It changed to a woman and came. 
She said, “Pe, I come to you,” 

Pe said, “I am glad.” They went and lay down. 
Witch changed form. It took a long knife. 

A short stick cried out, “What are you doing?” 
(The boy had rubbed his medicines on objects about 
the room so they would protect him. When the things 
cried out the witch thought people in the town were 
awake and watching him.) 

It lay down. It got up. It took the knife. 

The pot stone cried out, “What are you doing?” It 
lay down. 

This went on until morning. 

Witch-in-the-form-of-a-woman went to the house 
of a country-man. She took palm nuts. She carried 
them to a palm tree and threw them on the ground [to 
make people think nuts in the tree were ripe and falling 
to the ground]. 

At daybreak Witch said to Pe, “Come, let us go, so 
you cut our palm nuts.” They went. 

Pe said to his mother, “If the dogs fight while we are 
gone, loose them.” 

Pe climbed the palm tree. Witch changed form. 

It said, “Palm tree, come down.” 

When the tree was low, it took a knife to cut the 
boy. 

Pe said, “Palm tree, become tall.” The palm tree be- 
came tali. 

The two dogs fought. 

Small Boy said, “Ma, loose the dogs.” 

Small Boy took a knife. He cut the rope. The dogs 
ran.."'.". ' , . . 

Pe called them, La 1^5” (Orphan), ^^Nytne M 
Ba Ld*^ (Sun Gone Down) — the names of the dogs 
were these. 

The dogs came. They caught Witch. One dog swal- 
lowed it. It came up. He caught it again. He swal- 
lowed it. It wanted to come up again. Dog rubbed 
himself on the ground, so held it down. Witch did not 
come again. 

6. The Witch And Her Deeds (Gio). Man mar- 
ried two women. One woman bore two children, a 
boy and a girl. The other woman was childless. 


Man said to Childless Woman, “You don’t bear me 
children, I will not give you a cloth. I will clothe the 
mother of my children.” 

Childless Woman decided to bewitch the children. 
The boy got sick. He died. He went to the town of 
spirits. 

Woman went to rice farm. She laid the baby in the 
sun. She went away. Childless Woman came to baby. 
She changed to a big bird. She carried Baby to cot- 
tonwood tree. Mother screamed. Bird flew off. 

Boy [the one who had died] saw the bird carrying 
Baby. 

He said, “This is my sister.” 

He threw a stone at the bird. He killed it. Witch 
woman got sickness. She died. All people were glad. 

Group 3: The Adventures of Spider 
/. Ho'w Spider Deceived Tree Spirit And Was Bun- 
ished (Mano) . Everybody listen. My part goes. It 
comes to Tree Spirit, Bukuziu. Tree Spirit made 
many traps to catch game. Spider walked in the bush 
everywhere. Spider came. l4e saw the trap. 

He said, “Who made trap here?” Tree Spirit did 
not answer. 

Spider came to town. Day broke. Spider went to the 
bush. He came and found a black deer in the trap. 
Spider asked, “Who made trap here?” 

Tree Spirit answered, “When you cut up the meat, 
put the small intestines on the leaves for me.” 

Spider cut up the meat. It filled a big klnja. He 
brought it to town. He cooked and ate it. Day broke. 
Spider went to the bush. The trap caught game again. 
He asked, “Whose trap this?” 

Tree Spirit said, “Mine. When you cut up the meat, 
put the intestines on the leaves for me.” 

Spider tied the kinja and brought it to town. Every 
day he did so. Day broke. Spider came. He saw two 
animals. 

Tree Spirit said, “When you cut up meat, you must 
put intestines on the leaves for me.” 

When Spider had cut up the meat he hid in the bush. 
Tree Spirit came down. He came upon the meat. He 
' ate*'- 

Spider said, “Ya!” 

When Spider went back to town he walked lame - 
one leg at a time, with great effort as if crippled in the 
back. People say Spider brings that kind of sickness 
to people. 

2 . How Spider Causes Old People To Lose Their 
Teeth (Mano). Everybody listen. My part goes. It 
comes to Spider. Spider walked in the bush. He saw 
a palm tree. He climbed. He cut the palm nuts. When 
he cut the nuts, he came down. He picked up the palm 
nuts. He carried them to the place where there was 
water. He sat down. He ate the palm nuts. He ate 
until he was tired. He put water in his mouth. He spat 
it out. When he did so, all his teeth came out. He 
came to town. 
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He said, “Let m go the bush tomorrow so we can 
eat palm nuts.” 

Day broke. They went. 

Spider said, “Climb the tree, throw the nuts on the 
ground.” 

They climbed. They threw the nuts down. 

Spider said, “Come down.” 

They came down. They picked up the palm nuts. 
They carried them to the water. 

Spider said, “Eat.” 

When they had eaten, Spider said, “Put water in 
your mouths.” 

When they had put water in their mouths, Spider 
said, “Spit it out on the ground.” 

They spat. All their teeth came out. Spider is the 
one who has made all old people lose their teeth. 

5. Spider Is Responsible For The Custom Of Beat- 
ing Women (Mano). Everybody listen. My part goes. 
It comes to Spider. It reaches Big Bird. Big Bird bites. 
[He is dangerous.] He sits on cola trees. He has big 
pepper. Spider comes. When he comes he climbs the 
cola tree. Big Bird takes pepper and puts it on Spider’s 
eyes. He falls down, he falls down to the ground. He 
lies down there a little while. He gets up. He goes to 
town. 

He tells Black Deer, “Come, let us go, so we can 
pick the cola nuts.” They go. 

Spider says to Black Deer, “Climb the tree.” 

Black Deer climbs. Big Bird takes pepper, he throws 
the pepper in Black Deer’s eyes. Black Deer cries. He 
comes up. He falls down. Spider cuts a short stick. 
He beats Black Deer, Black Deer begs him. Spider 
kills Deer. He carries him to the bush. Spider puts the 
meat down. He cuts it up. He cooks much. He eats. 
He comes. 

He says, “Bird, thank you.” 

Spider goes home. 

He says, “Red Deer, let us go pick cola tomorrow.” 

Day breaks. They go. 

He says, “Red Deer, climb the tree.” 

Red Deer climbs. Big Bird takes pepper and throws 
in Red Deer’s eyes. He cries. He falls down. Spider 
carries a short stick. He beats him. Red Deer begs 
him. Spider kills him. He goes to the bush, he goes 
far in the bush. He puts the meat down. He cuts it. 
He cooks some. He eats. He comes. 

He says, “Big Bird, thank you.” 

Spider goes home. 

He tells [pigmy] Antelope and his friends, “Come, 
let us get cola nuts tomorrow.” 

Day breaks. They come. 

He says, “Climb the tree.” 

Antelope says, “Spider, this cola belongs to you, you 
must climb.” 

Spider says, “I? I am a big man. You must climb 
the tree.” 

Antelope said, “No,” 


Spider says, “If people tell you to do any work you 
will not do it, your head is hard.” 

Spider climbs. He goes to Big Bird. Big Bird takes 
pepper. He tries to put it in Spider’s eyes. Spider falls 
down. Big Bird falls down. Antelope comes and kills 
Bird. 

Spider says, “Antelope, you do bad palaver, you kill 
Big Bird.” 

He digs hole. He puts Big Bird inside hole. He fills 
in dirt. Spider and Antelope go to town. When they 
reach town, Spider finds he has left his cutlass in the 
bush. 

He says, “Antelope, I left my cutlass in the bush, I 
go to get it.” 

He takes Big Bird. He sees cutlass. They go back to 
town. Spider makes some rope [from palm leaves] and 
ties it to his foot. 

He says to town people, “Let us go play.” 

He says to his wife, “When Big Bird is cooked, you 
must pull the rope.” 

Two boys cut the rope. They eat all the bird. They 
tie the rope again. They pull the rope. Spider comes. 

He tells his woman, “Bring me rice.” 

Woman says, “What! you ate the rice and you say 
I must bring it again?” 

Spider beat the woman. Woman cries. People come. 

Woman says, “Spider said I ate the bird, that is why 
he beat me.” 

People said, “Spider, you do bad. Why did you not 
bping Big Bird to the chief?” 

The people say at first [i.e., “in the old days”] no 
one beat women, but Spider started the custom. 

4, Spider Defies Fire And Loses His Wings (Mano ) . 
Dry time. All people hungry. No chop to eat. Fire 
got food. He make rice kitchen, put rice in kinja^ hang 
it up in rice kitchen. One tree Wu, very tall tree. Fire 
climb up Wu. He look down on rice. 

He say, “If I see somebody steal my rice, I burn 
him.” 

Spider come. He see rice. He is very, very hungry. 

He say, “Oh, I see good place. I see food every- 
where. I eat some before I carry off kinja of ricei” 

Spider take banana and plantain. He eat. He take 
two kinja rice. He begin to bring outside. Fire see 
him. Spider run fast. Fire run. 

Fire say, “Give me my rice,” 

Spider say, “No.” 

Spider go waterside. He see Crawfish hole. Water 
inside hole where Crawfish lives. 

Spider said, “Crawfish, open your house for me.” 

Spider carried rice inside. 

Spider said, “I have rice to eat now. If we have fire, 
we cook rice, we eat.” 

When they cook, it finish. Spider said, “This first 
rice I eat; I cook second time, we both eat.” 

Spider eats all. 

He said, “I go get more rice. If I bring it, you eat.” 
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Spider go, see rice, take two kinja rice again. 

Fire see him, he say, “O man, you carry my rice 
again, I go’ flog you today.” 

Spider run fast. Fire follow him. ^ 

He say, “Today I go see where you carry my rice.” 
Spider say, “O Crawfish, open the house for me.” 
Spider go inside, he cook this rice. 

He say to Crawfish again, “Let me eat this rice, when 
I bring again, you eat.” 

Spider eat the rice. When rice finish, he go again to 
look for rice. He take one kinja rice. He run fast. 

Fire see Spider. . „ r j 

He say, “Spider will eat all my rice. He followed. 
When Fire see water he scared. He go back. 

Spider do as before. He take one kinja again. Fire 
say as before. When Spider came to Crawfish door, 
saw door was locked. 

He [Crawfish] say, “Every day you say you bring 
rice for me to eat, you eat it. This time I lock the 

door.” , 

No place for Spider to go. Fire come. He burn. 
When Spider go to bush, Fire burn there. Fire catch 
Spider. Spider had two wings first. Fire burned off 
his two wings. That is why Spider hasnt wings any 


more.^“ 

S. Spider Shows Mercy And Is Rewarded (Gio). 
Spider made a trap and caught a bird. ^ ^ 

When he wanted to kill Bird, Bird said, Dont kill 

me. I’ll do you good.” . , . t- 

He let Bird go. He caught Squirrel in his trap. 
Much hunger was in the land. He took stick to kill 

Squirrel. „ 

Squirrel said, “Don’t kiU me. I’U do you good. 

He let Squirrel out of the trap. 

Squirrel said, “Hold my tail tight. . <• 

He took Spider where there was plenty ripe food, 
plantains, bananas. 

Spider said, “Stop, I have reached the place 1 want 

to go.” , „ 

Squirrel said, “No, I will carry you to my people. 
While Squirrel was talking, Spider cut a bunch ot 
plantains and ate it. Then they passed on and reached 
a palm grove. All palm nuts were ripe. 

Spider said, “This is the place.” 

Squirrel said, “No, I will carry you to my people.^^ 

At last they reached Squirrel’s home. All Squirrel s 

people were gathered. ^ 

They said to Spider, “Well, Spider, are you the one 

who saved our father?” 

Spider said, “Yes.” ^ , 

Squirrel’s people gave Spider plenty food and a cow. 

6, How Spider Made A Fool Of Himself (Gio)* 
Everybody listen. My part goes. It comes to Spider. 
Spider went on a journey. He met Zawie, He was a 
rich man. 
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He said, “Spider, you are a great man, let me kill a 
cow before you pass.” Spider agreed. 

When they were going to kill the cow, like tomor- 
row, in the town was a large billy-goat. It had a large 
basin of rice with many kinds of meat. ^ 

Billy-goat said, “If anybody will wrestle with me and 
throw me down I will give him this basin of rice. 

Spider said, “I am a good wrestler. I will wrestle 
with you.” 

Zawie said, “I am going to kill a cow for you. Why 
you make yourself small [appear as of no importance] 
because of this little food? Have patience.” 

Spider said, “Tomorrow is too far away. I shall eat 

this rice.” . . , 

He wrestled with Goat. Goat threw him down so 

hard he broke one arm and one leg. 

He cried, “Oh, my leg!” 

Zawie said, “No one touch him. I offered him cow 
and he wouldn’t wait for it, he chose to be small” 

Group 4: Adventures of Nemo, 
the Pigmy Antelope 
Nemo^s Revenge (Sapd), Nemo went away on a 
journey. His wife stayed in town. One night Chim- 
panzee knocked at her door. 

She asked, “Who knocks?” 

He said, “Your husband. Open the door.” ^ 

She said, “The voice of my husband is not big. She 
didn’t open the door. 

Chimpanzee went to BauwcS [doctor] to get medi- 
cine to make his voice small like Nemo’s. He told him 
to take iron, put in in fire leave it until it is red ho^ 
then swallow it. Chimpanzee took iron, made it red 
hot, but to swallow it, he was afraid. He waited until 
it was cold, then he swallowed it. 

Next night he went to the door. He knocked. 
Woman said, “Who knocks?” 

He said, “Your husband. Open the door.” 

His voice was still big so she didn’t open the door. 
Chimpanzee again went to BauweS. _ 

Bauweo said, “I’ll fix medicine for you. Himself 
he heated the iron red. He gave it to Chimpanzee to 
swallow. At night Chimpanzee went to the door. He 
knocked. 

Woman, “Who this?” 

Chimpanzee, “Your husband. Open the door. 

His voice was small like Nemo’s. She opened the 
door. Chimpanzee killed her. He took out her stom- 
ach and threw it in the drinking pot. She had two 
children. There was a little bird on the door sill, 
Samatia was its name. 

Husband came home; he said, “Open the door. 

No answer. He burst open the door. 

Bird said, “Look in drinking pot. All red.” 

Nemo went to Bauweo. 


There is a variation of this version in which Fire kills Spider, 
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He said, “Who killed my wife?” 

BauweS said, “A herd will pass by. The last in the 
herd wEI be the one who killed her.” 

Nemo made a spear. He hid in the bush. Chimpan- 
zees came along. 

Last one was singing, “I killed Woman.” Nemo 
killed him. Chimpanzees drove Nemo away. 

Chimpanzees lay down to sleep under a tree called 
kotu. Nemo climbed up in tree. He threw fruit down. 

Chimpanzee said, “I can’t go to sleep,” 

Nemo threw fruit down three times. Chimpanzees 
went to sleep. Nemo came down. He cut the nuts. 
He put a piece on each side of their tails. That is why 
Chimpanzee has ko [the callous sitting pads] on each 
side of tail, 

2. Nemo h Outwitted By Tortoise (Sapa)J^* Tor- 
toise and Nemo ran a race. Tortoise called his family. 
He painted their faces with white clay. He painted 
them all alike. He placed them along the path, the last 
one at the end of the course. 

Nemo said, “Come on, let us race.” 

Nemo ran, “'ujm-'ujm-'ujw-.” He stopped. 

He said, “Where is tortoise?” 

Tortoise said, “I am here. You haven’t run.” 

Nemo ran again. He reached a deserted place. He 
looked around. 

He said, “Where is Tortoise?” 

Tortoise said, “Here I am.” 

He ran again. He stopped to catch his breath. 

He said, “Where is Tortoise?” 

Tortoise answered, “Here I am.” 

He ran on until his mouth foamed; he panted, 
“Where is Tortoise?” 

Tortoise said, “Here I am. 

Nemo could run no farther. 

5. Nemo And Elephant (Sapa)» Nemo and Ele- 
phant went on a journey. 

Nemo said, “We must take cutlass.” 

Elephant said, “No.” 

Nemo said, “How will you dig sweet potatoes?” 

Elephant said, “I will show you.” 

Nemo said, “If we see a plantain, how will we cut 
it?” 

Elephant said, “I will show you.” 

They came to some sweet potatoes. Elephant dug 
them with his foot. They came to plantain. Elephant 
dragged plantain down with his foot. Rain came 
down. 

Nemo said, “How can you build shelter without cut- 
lass?” 

Elephant pulled trees toward each other, and they 
sat down in the shelter until the rain stopped. 

Then Elephant lay down in a small stream so that the 

^ This Sapa version is like that of the Bulu tribe of 
the southern Cameroun. Among the Half-Grebo, the 
same story is told of the yawe (black deer) and the 


water was dammed and dried up. Nemo picked up 
fish. They took fish to town. 

One day Nemo said to his wife, “Let us go to the 
bush.” 

She said, “Why do you go without your cutlass?” 

He said, “I don’t need a cutlass.” 

They came to some sweet potatoes. 

Wife said, “How will you dig sweet potatoes with- 
out a cutlass?” 

He began to dig with his foot like Elephant. He 
broke his leg. He then laid himself down in the stream 
to dry it so his wife could pick up fish. He was so 
small the water carried him away. 

4. Death Of Nemo {Sapa), Nemo was hungry. He 
came to a farm. 

He said, “My, how big the cassava is!” He fell down 
and died. 

The sun shone. The rain fell. Nemo came to life. 
He remembered how he had died. He saw Deer look- 
ing for food. 

He called, “O Deer, come, eat.” 

Deer came, saw the cassava, said, “My, how big the 
cassava is.” He fell down and died. 

Nemo carried him to town. He and his wife feasted. 

He went back to the cassava. He called other ani- 
mals. He called Bushgoat. He called Pig. They all 
said the same thing and died. At last Goat came from 
town. He said nothing. He ate and ate. 

Nemo said, “Why don’t you say something?” 

Goat ate and ate until he had eaten all the cassava. 
Only a very little was left. 

Nemo in disgust said, “Why don’t you say, *My, 
how big the cassava is!*” 

Then Nemo fell down dead. Goat took him to town 
and ate him up. 

Group 5: Tales o£ Animals 

/. Leopard, Black Deer, and Dog (Loma), Black 
Deer said to Dog, “Let us go walking.” They came to 
house of Leopard. Leopard’s baby was very sick. 

Black Deer said, “Dog has medicine to make your 
baby well.” 

Leopard asked Dog. 

Dog said, “I have medicine but I have no horn to put 
it in.” 

Leopard asked, “What kind of horn?” 

Dog said, “Black Deer horn.” 

Black Deer ran, Leopard followed him to kill him 
and cut off his horn. Dog ran away to town. 

a. Why Cow Hates Dog (Loma ) . In the days when 
People and Dog talked together, there was a big feast. 
Dog went to get plenty rice and meat to eat. He ate 
but he didn’t sacrifice. When he came back to town 
he met Cow near the town. 

s 3 (quail), except that s 5 does not paint his shell or 
the shells of his family. 
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Cow said, “Did you have good luck?” 

Dog said, “You are a fool. If you go to the feast 
they will kill you. I got a big bone at the feast.” 

Cow was very angry. From then on he has hated 
Dog. 

5. Origin Of Cat (Loma), Boy took care of rice 
farm for his father. 

Every time he cooked rice, Devil came and said, 
“Scrape the pot, put all in my mouth,” 

Boy became thinner and thinner. He went to town 
and told his father. A brave little boy was in the town. 
He went to the farm and hid. He took his dogs with 
him. 

Devil came. He said as before, “Scrape the pot, put 
all in my mouth.” Boy did so. 

Devil said, “I will plant some rice for you.” 

He scratched the ground a little in one place, then 
went to another place. He left the ground between, 
he didn’t scratch it, which is no way to plant rice. The 
little boy who was hiding didn’t like this. 

The Devil’s skin was loose. When he stooped over 
and scratched the ground, it lay on the ground. The 
brave boy came and pinned the skin down to the 
ground with bamboo pins. Devil moved. He tore his 
skin. He went away. He met Leopard. 

Leopard said, “How did you tear your skin?” 

Devil was afraid. He ran, Leopard after him. Devil 
reached his town where other devils were. 

He said, “Dig hole quick.” 

They dug. Leopard came and fell into the hole. 
Leopard had left his cubs. Little Boy took one of 
these cubs to town with him. That is where the cat 
came from. 

4, The Origin Of The Chimpanzee (Loma) , Two 
Dopai (red deer) heard there was to be a big feast in 
town. They took off their skins and turned into 
women. A man was up a palm tree getting palm wine. 
He saw this. He saw where they hid their skins. When 
they went away, he took their sldns and hid them in 
the loft of his house. When he reached his town he 
asked these women to marry him. They agreed. They 
could not find their skins. 

Man became big chief. The two women became 
pregnant. One day they went to the farm to plant rice. 
One of these two women the chief had made his head- 
woman. She went to fetch rice from town; the rice in 
the farm was finished. She climbed up to the loft. She 
looked around. She found their skins. She hid them 
in the bottom of the rice bag. When she was on the 
road to the farm she took them out of the bag. She 
hid them in the water in the creek. She told the other 
woman. When they finished planting rice they went 
to the creek. They put on their skins again. One bore 
a son, the other a daughter. 


The animals said, “These children don’t look like us 
and they don’t look like man.” So they called them 
Gori (chimpanzee), child of animal and man.®® 

5. Why Leopard Cannot Climb And Jump Like 
Monkey (Loma). Leopard got up. He went to Mon- 
key. 

He said, “Make medicine for me so that I can climb 
and jump like you do.” 

Monkey said, “I’ll give you part today. You take it 
with you and keep it with you all night. Tomorrow 
bring it with you and I will give you the real medi- 
cine.” 

Monkey took a small monkey, put him in a basket 
and covered him up. He told him not to make a sound 
but to listen to everything Leopard would say. Leop- 
ard took the basket. 

At night Leopard said to his wife, “Tomorrow you 
will have seven monkey heads. Monkey is going to 
give me medicine so I can climb and jump like they 
do.” 

Next morning the little monkey told Monkey all 
the things Leopard had said. Monkey gave Leopard 
medicine, not the real medicine, only the kind so Leop- 
ard could jump a little. 

6. Why Gbea Feople Chose Chimpanzee As Their 
Totem (Gio). It was hungry time [famine] in the 
Gbea country. 

Chimpanzee said, “I am hungry, can’t sleep.” He saw 
a cola tree in the bush. He climbed it. Many cola nuts 
fell to the ground. Next morning he saw the cola nuts 
on the ground. 

He said, “Last night when I was hungry, I saw 
nothing to eat, I won’t eat cola this morning.” 

The Gbea people had cola tien [taboo], so when 
they saw that Chimpanzee didn’t eat cola they thought 
it his tien, too. That is why they don’t eat Chimpanzee, 
but have him as their tien. 

7. Why Kau (bush hen) is Bald-headed (Half- 
Gtebo). Tane (fly) is the brother of Kau. Every 
hand is against Tane. When Tane is killed, Kau shaves 
his head. Kau went to Nyesoa.®® 

He said, “My brothers, the flies, die all the time, 
make my head so it will be bald.” 

That is why to this day Kau hasn’t feathers on his 
head. 

8. Rooster^s Femlty For Not Heeding Heris Ad- 
vice (Half-Grebo). A man was lying on a mat beside 
the fire. In a corner, a hen and a rooster were sitting. 
In the loft overhead, two rats began to fight. 

Hen said to Rooster, “Go up and stop them.” 
Rooster said, “I am not a rat. Why should I trouble 
about their palavers? ” 

Just then one of the rats fell down and bit the man 
who was lying on the mat. He became very sick. Two 


In the Loma language, gori h means “that is a panzees after all. 
chimpanzee.” Perhaps Hanno’s “gorillas” were chim- ®®See p. 317. 
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days passed. He went to Deirc (medicine man). 
Deire told him to kill a fowl. 

When he went back home, he said, “I cannot kill this 
fine hen, for when I have a hen like this I always pros- 
per, I will kill the rooster.” 

Hen came to Rooster, she said, “If you had stopped 
those rats from fighting you would not have to die 
now.” 

p. Tortoise And Black Monkey (Sapd).^ Tortoise 
and Black Monkey were friends. Monkey came to visit 
Tortoise. Tortoise called to his woman to bring the 
rice. 

He said to Monkey, “Go wash your hands.” 

Monkey washed them, he washed them; he couldn’t 
get them white. Tortoise ate all the rice. 

One day Tortoise went to Monkey’s town. Mon- 
key’s wife brought rice to them. She set it on a coun- 
try stool. 

Monkey said to Tortoise, “I always eat my rice from 
a country stool. Climb up.” 

Tortoise tried to climb, he couldn’t. He tried to 
reach the food but it was too high up. Monkey ate it 
aU, 

10. Why Animals Live In The Bush (Sapa). At one 
time all the animals lived in town. Whenever a deer 
left town. Leopard followed and killed it until there 
were very few deer left. One day Nemo hid in the 
bush. He saw Leopard kill Deer. He told Elephant. 
Elephant sent Leopard to get water from the stream 
in a Basket. When he was gone. Elephant told all the 
animals. They all ran to the bush. When Leopard 
came back he found none. He ran after them. Since 
that time the animals all live in the bush, distrustful of 
each other, 

n. Death Of Leopard (Sapd). Dog came to Leop- 
ard, he said, “Give me food to eat.” 

Leopard said, “Go to your mother and father.” 

Dog saw a gourd and a palm tree. He made palm 
wine. 

Leopard said, “Give me to drink.” 

Dog ran. Leopard ran after him and tried to kill 
him. Leopard met Bush Goat. He tried to kill him. 
All the animals met together. 

Leopard came. Snake stung him on his cheek. 
Chimpanzee broke his leg. Elephant stepped on his 
back and finished him. 

12, Elephant And Goat. One time Goat say to 
Elephant, “I can eat more past you.” 

Elephant say, “No, you small. Me, I got big belly. 
You can’t eat more than me. If you eat more than me, 
you can chop [eat] my ear.” 

Goat say, “Yes? Let us try.” 

So Goat and Elephant go to bush together. Ele- 
phant chop big palm nut tree, chop this, chop that, all 

^ The Half-Grebo have this same story, as have the 


day. He chop and chop so his belly get full. Goat 
chop small leaf, cut it small, small. He eat . . . [imita- 
tive sounds]. 

Night time. Elephant say, “Let us rest.” 

Goat lie down and chop small leaf. 

Elephant say, “Goat, you eat more past me, I scared 
you come chop my ear, like I tell you first time.” 

Now when Elephant walk on the road and hear 
Goat chop . . . [imitative sounds], he scare! He go 
away. He fear Goat come chop his ear. 

Group 6 : Tales of People 

/. Small Boy And His Heritage (Loma). There 
were two big chiefs in the country. One of them died. 
They divided his goods among his children. Only a 
cola tree was given to the youngest son. 

Small Boy said, “What! Father was so rich and I 
get only a cola tree?” 

He went to the tree. He picked off all the cola nuts. 
He tied them in a palm-frond kinja and went to live 
in the other chiefs town. There colas were very 
scarce. 

The boy met snake on the path, he said, “O Snake, 
where are you going?” 

Snake said, “My mother is very sick. I go to hunt 
for a cola nut to make sacrifice.” 

Small Boy opened his kinja, he gave Snake a cola 
nut. Then he tied up his kinja; he went on his way. 
He went, he met Ant. 

He said, “O Ant, where are you going?” 

Ant said, “My mother is sick. I go to hunt cola to 
make sacrifice.” 

Small Boy gave him a cola nut. He met Alligator. 
He gave him a cola because his mother was sick. He 
met Wind. He gave him a cola so he could sacrifice. 
He came to the town of the chief. 

The town-crier said to the chief, his uncle, “This is 
a bad boy, we must kill him. Himself a small boy, 
where did he get all these colas?” 

Small Boy said, “You know the chief, my father, he 
died. They divided his goods. They gave me the cola 
tree. I picked off all the colas and have come to give 
them to you.” 

Chief said, “Before we kill him, I must try one 
thing.” 

There was a crooked tree near town. 

He said, “Take this axe and fell that tree. If it falls 
into the town, you die,” 

Boy went to tree. Wind whispered to him to wait 
until the sun set. Boy told Chief. He agreed. 

Boy chopped, kpwak-kpwak-kpvuak. Tree fell into 
the forest. Day broke. Chief saw. 

Town-Crier said, “What! this is small boy and that 
crooked tree that couldn’t fall any place but toward 
town! He must be a bad boy, he must die.” 

Bulu of the southern Cameroun. 
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Chief said, shall try another thing first.” 

He took a hamper of rice, he scattered rice all over 
his farm. 

He said to Small Boy, “Bring all this rice back to me 
in the morning.” 

Boy went. He thonght, I shall surely die. How can 
I pick up all this rice?” 

Ant came. He said, “I will help you. Come early in 
the morning.” Ant picked up the scattered grains. 

He brought all the rice back to the chief. 

Chief made another trial. He threw a ring, his own 
medicine ring, in the deepest place in the river. Alliga- 
tor brought it up to the boy. Then Snake bit Chiefs 
favorite daughter. She died. 

Snake said to boy, “Tell Chief this: ‘Tear Town- 
Crier apart, take a piece of him and hold to your 
daughter’s nostrils. She will become alive.’ ” 

They said, “You lie,” but they did so. 

The girl stood up. The town-crier was dead. The 
chief divided his town in half. He gave the boy one 
part. 

2. A Companion And How He Helped His Friend 
In Trouble {Lomd), Two men make friendship. They 
both married and went to live on the same farm. Their 
wives became pregnant. One bore a boy, the other a 
girl. They grew. 

Parents of the girl said to the boy, “If you have any- 
thing, you may give it to our daughter, because she is 
yours.” 

This boy was very poor. 

One day a rich chief came to this farm. He saw the 
girl. He wanted her for his son; she was very beauti- 
ful. 

Her people said to her, “Stay here with your hus- 
band. He is poor but he has enough.” 

The chief came with pockets bulging with money. 
He made a big feast in town — plenty meat, plenty gin, 
plenty dancing. Girl ran away with the son of the 
chief. 

The father of the girl said to his companion, “I have 
much trouble.” 

The companion had plenty sense. He went to Alli- 
gator. He took his gall-bladder. He came to the town 
of the chief. The son had made the girl his chief cook. 
She finished cooking rice. She stepped outside. He 
cut the gall-bladder on the rice. Girl carried the rice 
to the son of the chief. He touched rice to mouth and 
fell over dead. 

Her father’s companion said to her, “Flee to your 
town or the people will kill you.” 

He took the spirit [body?] of chiefs son, he car- 
ried it to where two men were cutting honey in a 
tree. 

They called, “Don’t stop here, whoever eats this 
honey will die.” 

One man came down from the tree. He saw honey 
on the mouth of the chief’s son. 
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He called to the man in the tree, “We have killed 
the chief’s son.” 

Companion appeared. He said, “Give me plenty 
honey, I won’t tell anybody.” 

He killed a bush pig. He tied the spirit of chief’s son 
in it, in a hamper. He threw it into the chief s com- 
pound. (Chief had said, “If I see any person in my 
compound I will shoot him.”) Someone opened the 
hamper. The town-crier saw the spirit. He shot, 
thinking it was a bush pig. Next morning they found 
it was the chief’s son who had been shot. 

The Twins^ Zine And Sele (Loma), There were 
twins, Zine and Sele. They ate rice from a bowl. The 
bowl broke. Their mother then put the rice in a pan. 
They ate from that. The pan broke. They ate from 
a pot. The pot broke. They had a little sister. The 
Nyanwole (goblin) had caught her. 

The mother said to the twins, “If you are so strong, 
why don’t you go to the bush and bring back your 
sister?” 

They went. They found their sister in Nyanwole’s 
house. 

She said, “You must hide or he will eat you.” 

They climbed up to the loft. 

Nyanwole came, he said, “I smell persons. Is there 
anyone here?” 

Zine answered, “I am here.” 

Nyanwole laughed. 

Zine clapped her hands, a harp began playing. Nyan- 
wole began dancing. He danced and danced until they 
were far away. He looked around for them. He didn’t 
see them. He ran after them. They placed a rock on 
the path, it became a big hill. Nyanwole went back to 
the house to get a knife. He cut the rock in two and 
followed them. He came nearer and nearer. Tliey spat 
on the ground, a river gushed forth and separated them 
from him. He ran back for his knife. He cut the river 
in two and followed them. They made a big fire. He 
cut that in two. Then Zine turned into a big dog. She 
bit him so he died. They went back to Nyanwole’s 
house for their sister. They took her and brought her 
back to her mother. 

4, A Foster-Father And A Real Father (Sapa). A 
boy was living with his foster-father. He was a mighty 
hunter. One day he thought he had killed an elephant; 
it was a man. He told his foster-father. 

Foster-father said, “Don’t come to me if the palaver 
catches you. Leave my town.” 

The boy left and went to the town of his real father. 
He told his troubles to his real father. Father said, “Do 
you see those cows? They are all mine. If the palaver 
catches you I will give them all, if necessary.” 

The Chiefs Sons And His Bad Headwoman, 
Long ago there lived two rich chiefs. One lived in 
big town near the river. This chief had many sons. 
The other chief had no sons. An old man lived in the 
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bush with his wife. They had one child, a girl. She 
was very ugly. He gave her to the chief, who had no 
sons, for his wife. The chief took the girl. He sent 
her to his headwoman who was very bad. One night 
the chief sent for the girl to come to him to sleep. 
From that time she became pregnant. 

The headwoman did not want her husband to have 
a son. When it came time for the baby to be born, 
she took the girl to the village. When the baby was 
born, it was a boy. The headwoman put the boy in a 
box and threw the box into the river. She took a small 
kitten to the chief and told him his wife had given 
birth to a cat instead of a man. The chief said he had 
never heard of a woman giving birth to a cat before. 
He cried and mourned. 

The chief who lived on the bank of the river had a 
iisherboy who caught fish with a net. The box lodged 
in his net. The next morning he found the box, opened 
it, and carried the baby to town. 

He said, “Father, I saw a baby in a box in the water 
this morning.” 

The chief gave the baby to a good woman to care 
for. When the baby was twelve years old, the mother 
of the baby in the other town was again pregnant. 

The bad headwoman again took the mother to the 
village for her confinement. Again the baby was a boy. 
Again she put the baby in a box and put it on the 
water. This time she took a puppy to the chief and 
told him the woman had borne him a dog. 

The box again caught in the net. The boy carried 
the baby to the chief who gave it to the same woman 
to raise for him. 

The two boys grew to manhood. The chief who was 
their real father went to visit the chief on the river 
bank. He told the chief he had bad luck — no sons 
were ever born to him. 

The river chief knew the truth about the babies in 
the box but he did not tell the other chief about it. 
He asked the chief whether his woman had ever had a 
baby. 

He answered, “Only a cat.” 

The river chief advised him to ask the mother about 
this strange thing. 

The chief asked his wife. She said that the midwives 
had tied cloth over her face but that she had heard a 
new baby cry — not a cat. They took a box to the 
farm by the river. 

Now the river chief had known this for a long time. 

He told the two young men, “Tomorrow I will send 
you to your real father, the chief of this other town. 


Go, but tell him nothing.” He told them who their 
mother was, but charged them to tell no one. He sent 
two messengers with the young men. 

When the other chief saw his own sons, he cried 
with grief that he had no sons of his own, thinking 
these were sons of the river chief. He sent them to the 
headwoman’s house to eat. 

When the boys came into her house, she beat the 
ugly woman who was their mother and drove her from 
the house, saying, “You see these handsome young 
men? This is no place for an ugly woman to sit.” 

The younger of the sons wanted to reveal the truth, 
but the older one said, “No, let us go.” 

They went to the chief and said, “We don’t want to 
stay here. We want to go to our father.” 

They went back. The chief asked them, “Did you 
see anything there?” 

They said, “No, we saw nothing there.” 

The next day the river chief sent messengers ahead 
to tell the other chief that they were coming to visit 
him. He went, taking with him the fisherboy who had 
found the boxes and the woman who had raised the 
boys. 

When he reached town he asked the chief to call 
all his people. When all came, it was the day now 
called Sunday morning. 

The river chief said. “Bring a fine cloth for this my 
headwoman, and a gown for my fisherboy.” Then he 
asked for the ugly girl and the wicked headwoman. 
The headwoman had tied the ugly girl and put her up 
in the loft, telling her she did not want strangers to 
see such an ugly girl in her house. 

When they called both these women, she loosed the 
girl and beat her as they entered the court, saying, “I 
don’t want this ugly girl following me.” 

The chief from the river said, “Bring her. I want to 
talk to her.” 

Then he said to the chief, “See these two boys? 
They are your sons. This ugly girl is their mother. 
This headwoman is bad. She put the babies in boxes 
and threw them into the river.” 

The headwoman admitted her guEt. They burned 
her alive. The ugly girl became headwoman. All the 
people were glad because their chief had sons. 

If this tale had not been related by a bush 
boy* who had no contact with the outside 
world, we would think that he had patterned 
it after some European story. 
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T he general impression made upon us by 
the Liberian tribes with which we came in 
contact was that they were a superior people 
compared with some of the other tribes of 
West Africa. We shall attempt in this chapter 
to summarize briefly their outstanding charac- 
teristics. It must be remembered, however, 
that until quite recently the various tribes have 
lived in comparative isolation,^ and that, con- 
sequently, tribal differences are considerable. 

Tribal Differences. Generally speaking, 
the peoples of the north (exclusive of the Ge 
andGio) and the Half-Grebo of the southeast 
(especially the Webo and the Nikiabo clans) 
appeared to us to be the most self-confident, 
reserved in manner, and dignified in bearing. 
They were unapproachable, uncommunicative, 
always on the alert lest they reveal something 
forbidden to “foreigners.” The children were 
obedient, respectful, quiet, and industrious. 
We found the Gio and Ge, and the tribes of 
the southeast, except the Half-Grebo, more 
independent, free, and democratic. At times 
they were boisterous. The children were less 
obedient, and inclined to be noisy. 

The Gio, as we have shown elsewhere, are 
naturally exuberant and fun-loving, with su- 
perior talents in music and dancing. From the 
Firestone Plantations we got another slant on 
this tribe. For cutting and tearing down any- 
thing, the Gio were said to be best. For build- 
ing, the overseers preferred the Mano. 

“The Gbunde and Loma people are made of 
sterner stuff than the other tribes,” Lieutenant 
Walker of Zigida said, “They are perhaps the 
hardest working of any, not making excuses 
and running around the country like some peo- 
ple.” ® At Pandamai (Gbunde) the chief was 
said to be the hardest worker in the coinmu- 
nity. He himself always set the pace for farm 

cutting. , 

The Palepo were said by ofiicials to be the 
most disobedient. They would rather pay fines 
than do as the Government required. For ex- 
ample, when they were told to make a certain 
piece of road or pay five pounds fine, they pai 

^See p. 177. 

“See pp. 155 and 157. 


the fine. Another time they were told to come 
to Nyaaka, their district headquarters, for a 

certain conference or pay a fine. They paid the 
fine and stayed in their villages. 

When we were there in June, 1928, we found 
everyone emaciated from lack of food. The 
old rice was all gone. All we saw brought from 
the gardens in the evening was^ “palm cab- 
bage.” ^ Possibly some of their rice had gone 
to pay fines, but they had a reputation among 
their neighbors for being improvident and lazy. 

The Senses. Primitive Negroes are less sen- 
sitive to pain than white people, as anyone may 
observe by watching them pick up live coals; 
take hot pots from the fire with bare hands; or 
step on thorns, pull them out, and continue as 
though nothing had happened. Extraction and 
chipping of teeth, terrible cicatrizations and 
mutilations, all for “beautifying” the body, 
show an indifference to pain inconceivable to 
us. After floggings of ten to twenty-five lashes, 
they get up and walk off. An English lieuten- 
ant who had himself lashed experimentally 
fainted at the fourth lash. 

Their olfactory and taste systems do not re- 
act like ours. Decaying flesh or fish, far from 
being disgusting and repulsive, is relished. In 
Liberia and elsewhere in Africa we have seen 
animals and fish, decomposed to the point of 
falling to pieces, cooked and eaten with great 
enjoyment (and the eaters have apparently not 
suffered from the effects). Entrails and their 
contents are likewise relished for food. They 
do not readily take to new foods or new ways 
of preparing them, though they will at times 
imitate the white man. 

Sight and hearing are no better than in the 
white race. These senses are simply better edu- 
cated in the primitive black man along lines 
useful to him. The outstanding exception is the 
native’s ability to see in blinding sunlight. 

Emotions. The love of mothers for their 
infants is absolute and constant. The love of 
fathers generally takes the form of pride in the 
children, as increasing his prestige; but genuine 
affection is often apparent. 

“See also p. 163. 

*See p. 96. 
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The love of a man for his wife sometimes is 
more than carnal.® A fend is started when 
someone’s wife or sweetheart has been taken by 
force, not merely because the woman right- 
fully belongs to the man, but because he has a 
genuine affection for her. 

The affections are short-lived, however. 
Though great lament is made over the loss of 
a relative, he is soon forgotten — except where 
there is ancestor worship. In the house of 
mourning, tears and weeping are the duty of 
women. Men seldom weep; it is undignified. 

A youth, who afterward worked for us, was 
reported to have been killed. When word 
reached his village, his death was properly la- 
mented, and the two funeral feasts cooked and 
eaten. A few years later, he returned home, to 
find neither welcome nor rejoicing. He be- 
longed to the dead. The people simply did not 
know how to readjust themselves. 

Friendship may sometimes be deep and last- 
ing, but usually it does not go beyond com- 
radeship. It is likely to be based upon the hope 
of securing another’s good services or upon 
some mutual benefit. 

Jealousy and hatred, mostly based upon fear 
and the instinct for self-preservation, are out- 
standing traits. Since success depends upon the 
favor of unseen powers, and the favor of these 
powers can be obtained only by means of pow- 
erful medicines or magic, a neighbor more 
powerful than oneself obviously possesses a 
more powerful medicine. He is, therefore, a 
potential enemy. 

It is not unusual for an African to become 
angry over what appears to us to be a trifle; in- 
deed, so angry that he may lose all desire to 
live, and commit suicide. A man, for example, 
makes a statement that is disbelieved. People 
repeatedly refer to it, taunting him, poking fun 
at him. All the while he becomes angrier and 
angrier, until finally he will drink sasswood to 
prove the truth of his statement, or attempt to 
commit suicide by shooting or hanging him- 
self.^ 

Negroes generally are said to have little cour- 
age, to be easily cowed, to exhibit fear in cir- 
cumstances where fear seems unwarranted or 
unworthy to a white man. When one takes 
into consideration that from earliest childhood 

^See also p. 186. 


these Negroes are disciplined through fear, this 
is only natural. On the other hand, we have 
known them to be fearless in situations where 
the white men accompanying them were afraid. 

Character. To the white man, the primitive 
African is usually an enigma. He is essentially 
childlike: happy, laughter-loving, irresponsi- 
ble. He is also vain, pretentious, despotic. He 
has a strong sense of justice, is capable of ex- 
treme loyalty to his own group; yet, by our 
standards, he is frequently a rascal. The dif5- 
culty is that his standards are not ours, and an 
awareness of his own viewpoint is essential to 
any fair judgment of his character. 

In the first place, the African’s concept of 
truth is very imperfect. We have already 
shown that he draws no line between the ra- 
tional and the irrational, the natural and the 
supernatural. This lack of discrimination influ- 
ences his conduct in many ways inconceivable 
to us. For example, though a person may know 
himself to be innocent of an offense with which 
he is charged, he will, if “proved” guilty by 
ordeal, be convinced that in some mysterious 
way he is actually guilty. Such cases are met 
with constantly. 

To us, the native often appears selfish when 
he is only exercising his right, as established by 
custom; as when he cuts meat and reserves the 
biggest portion for himself. Where life is a 
continual struggle for existence, every child 
must learn early to look out for himself and not 
to expect much help from others except in 
times of common danger. Normally, the rule 
is “first come, first served,” and no one expects 
anything else. 

In fact, philanthropy is something the native 
cannot comprehend. Why should anyone ren- 
der a service without hope of reward? When 
the white man appears to give help freely, the 
native assumes that there must be an unknown 
motive; perhaps God or the spirits have com- 
manded it. To accept the help, therefore, is to 
do the white man a favor; so instead of saying 
“thank you” he asks for more help. Failure to 
understand this attitude has caused many a 
white man unnecessary vexation. 

The native’s duty is to himself, his family, 
his village, his clan, his guild, his secret society, 
and, more remotely, to his tribe and the ances- 

®See also pp. 252 and 428. 
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tral spirits. Within these limits, an ideal of 
strict honesty and loyalty exists. Outside them, 
lying, theft, even murder and sacrilege, cease 
to be criminal and become heroic. The stranger 
is potential enemy, a legitimate prey. 

Tnat the native is tremendously loyal to 
what he considers right, is amply demonstrated 
in the strictness with which he conforms to cult 
regulations. To argue that disloyalty to the 
cult is punished by death, and that loyalty is, 
therefore, enforced rather than voluntary, does 
not entirely negate this claim. The answer is, 
that it is the native himself who does the en- 
forcing. 

He has a strict sense of justice, even when 
justice operates against his own interests. We 
have never known a native to resent severe but 
well-merited punishment. The leader or chief 
who knows how to be severe at the proper 
time is always assured of respect and admira- 
tion, providing that punishment is not out of 
proportion to the fault. 

While the native is entirely willing to pay 
the penalty for his misdeeds, he insists that 
others pay likewise in full. We have seen a man 
at a Government post arise after a flogging and 
stand by to count the lashes given to another. 
When there was a miscount, instead of rejoic- 
ing that his fellow had escaped a stroke or two, 
he called attention to the fact and demanded 
full justice. 

The native also recognizes the obligation to 
pay debts — though he will put it off as long 
as he can.^ The imposition of fines is a long- 
established custom, part of the native heritage, 
not an innovation of the “American palaver.” 
If this were not true, the present Government 
would find it very difficult to collect many of 
the fines imposed for offenses that the native 
does not quite understand. 

The popular belief that the primitive Negro 
is irremediably lazy is based on ignorance of 
both his physical condition and his philosophy. 
It is true that much of the time he is unoccu- 
pied with anything of importance. He will 
work long and hard for something he wants, 
but when he is assured of food for the time 
being and has acquired the immediate object of 
his desires, he rests in his village, eats, busies 
himself with small tasks, and enjoys himself. 

''See below, p. 464. 
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He sees no reason why he should do otherwise. 
The “white man’s fashion” is an unsolvable 
riddle to him. Though apparently so rich, 
white men cannot take their ease at home, but 
must run about like ants, looking into every- 
thing and troubling everyone. The native calls 
this incessant activity the “hurry-hurry pa- 
laver.” A native visiting Monrovia once said, 
“Look at all those hurry-hurry people in the 
graveyard, and the work is not finished yet.” 

There are two reasons for the native’s inertia. 
The first is physical disability. If he is not ac- 
tually suffering from some chronic disease, he 
is usually “below par” for some reason. 

Most of the people are never far from actual 
hunger. Except for the members of chiefs’ 
families, most of them go partially hungry all 
the year; and at “hungry time,” before the new 
rice crop comes in, food is scarce in many 
towns. A native family customarily eats only 
one meal a day, and that in the evening. Work- 
ing all day in the farm on an empty stomach, 
or with a small snack of roast cassava or a few 
mouthfuls of banana, is nothing unusual 

Even when food is available in belly-filling 
quantities, it does not often contain the require- 
ments for health. The diet of the people as a 
whole is sadly deficient in protein. Meat is so 
scarce as to be a luxury. Milk is not used at all. 
Beans and peanuts are utilized only in small 
quantities. 

Salt is more easily obtained in Liberia than in 
the far interior of some other parts of Africa, 
but many do not have the means to buy it. 
Their natural craving for it impels them to 
leach ashes and make use of the alkaline prod- 
uct to season their food.^ 

Although there are many vegetables and edi- 
ble leaves which may be added to the diet, yet 
there is a tendency to eat almost entirely of 
starches: rice, eddo, cassava, and sweet potato. 
So the average diet is almost sure to be lacking 
in the vitamins. Fresh palm nuts and red palm 
oil are a good source of Vitamin A, but by no 
means everyone will utilize these every day. 

While most of the starchy foods that consti- 
tute the bulk of the Liberian diet are whole- 
some and nutritious when combined with the 
right amounts of meat, oil, and green vegeta- 
bles, there is one which may actually be harm- 

®For its effect on the digestive tract, see p. 99. 
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ful in itself if consumed in large quantities. This 
is the eddo (Xanthosoma sagittifolium), a close 
relative of the Colocasia, which has recently- 
been shown to have an effect predisposing to 
the development of leprosy. It is commonly 
known that the plants of this family contain an 
element which may cause a dermatitis. During 
the ^'hungry time,” before the new rice is ready 
to harvest, many Liberians fill in with eddoes; 
and poorer families eat them all the year round. 
Excessive consumption of this tuber seems to 
cause adrenal damage. 

Besides the widespread dietary deficiencies, 
there are several diseases so prevalent in this 
country as to seriously affect the physical con- 
dition of the people as a whole. Malaria is the 
most outstanding of these. It must be assumed 
that all natives have latent malaria all their lives, 
sapping their vitality and decreasing any re- 
serve of energy. 

Hookworm is very common. Perhaps fifty 
percent of the population harbor these para- 
sites, and suffer from a chronic anemia and de- 
crease of vitality. 

Yaws affects even more of the natives. In its 
latent form it probably decreases eiSiciency. In 
any one of its active forms it certainly does so. 
‘‘Crab yaws” of the feet makes walking painful. 
The rheumatic type of yaws, which is very 
common, makes all kinds of work difficult. 
Yaws of the long bones can cause any degree 
of partial disability^ up to complete invalidism. 

Gonorrhea is common, and schistosomiasis, 
which is often confused with it, is a serious 
problem in the interior. The latter causes im- 
potence and sterility, in addition to urinary dis- 
comfort and general disability. 

Trypanosomiasis (African sleeping sickness), 
in its early stages, can exist as a chronic sys- 
temic disease with no symptoms except de- 
creased energy, difficulty of concentration, and 
increase in nervous irritability. 

All the diseases mentioned are present in suf- 
ficient numbers of natives to definitely lower 
the vitality and energy of the average individ- 
ual. 

Sexual excesses and the habitual use of aphro- 
disiacs also tend to lower the physical condition 
of many of the natives.® 


Another reason for the native’s easy-going 
attitude is that it would be quite futile for him 
to be much concerned about the future. Man 
and beast and all of nature are arrayed against 
any attempt to achieve security. Family re- 
sponsibilities and the continual raids on the 
towns makes it extremely difficult to amass 
wealth, and a man who possesses much more 
than his fellows is regarded with envy and dis- 
trust. Material goods are ever liable to destruc- 
tion by termites or other insects. Houses and 
towns are impermanent, and storage facilities 
are wanting. It is better to take life as it comes 
than to struggle against such odds. 

In times of abundance the native is prodigal. 
When there is plenty of food, especially of 
meat, he eats incredible amounts. This is the 
principal reason for food shortages and “hun- 
gry times.” We have known carriers who have 
walked for weeks with heavy loads to spend all 
the money they earned on one big feed and go 
hungry the rest of the time. 

They cannot resist attractive trifles. They 
will spend days cracking palm nuts and taking 
out the kernels, walk forty miles to market 
carrying 60- to 65-pound loads, and buy with 
the proceeds perfume or perfumed vaseline and 
other non-essentials when they need salt and 
cloth. 

Always at tax time there is a mad scramble 
to get together the required amount. Not until 
it is upon them do they worry about it. Then 
they will sell anything, at half price if neces- 
sary, to raise cash. In the old days they would 
sometimes pawn their wives or children. 

Debts do not seem to worry these people. 
Almost everyone is in debt, and there is end- 
less litigation about it, but they thrive on liti- 
gation. A man may go so far as to promise to 
be the property of another in order to get a 
loan, perhaps to buy a coveted medicine; and 
there the matter rests until the debtor is sum- 
moned and forced to pay. 

The only evidence of forethought we saw 
were the neatly arranged woodpiles — in the 
houses, in the north; near them, in the south- 
east. 

The native’s greatest joy is to impress others, 
if only for the moment. We knew a chief ^vhc 


®See p. 196. 
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.craved a motorcycle and bought one for hard 
cash. The boy who was to run it knew how to 
start it, but little about stopping. The two 
started out, and before they had run a quarter 
of a mile they hit a tree, wrecking the machine 
beyond repair. When regrets were expressed, 
the chief replied that it didn’t matter; and he 
meant it. Everyone knew that he had owned a 
motorcycle that actually would run. That was 
enough. 

A red cap, a khahi shirt, the merest rag more 
than his brother, is sufficient to make the native 
feel superior. He then tends to become insolent 
and disrespectful, even to those in high posi- 
tion. Such behavior is increasing with the 
breakdown of the old culture. 

As Tows, the Gio paramount chief, expressed 
it: “When the customs of our fathers obtained, 
a chief was respected. His word was law. 
Now, any schoolboy in khaki pants can come 
into my palaver house and talk to me as though 
I were nobody.” . . 

One of the more obvious traits of the Afri- 
can is his conservatism. Established custom 
rules every act. This is probably owing more 
to fear of offending ancestral spirits than to 
dislike of the effort required to make a change. 
The women are more conservative than the 
men. Women, too, keep their native speech 
purer, because they travel less. The younger 
men, however, may imitate the white mans 
speech and dress. 

About the underlying motives of native con- 
duct much remains unknown. Except where 
he has been changed by contact with so-called 
“civilized” people, the African has an inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient attitude, great dig- 
nity, and great reserve. Rarely do even mis- 
sionaries who have been associated with the 
African for years find one who is willing to 
reveal his deep thoughts and feelings. How- 
ever friendly he may become, he usually re- 
mains inscrutable. 

Our friend. Dr. Allegret, who worked for 
years among the Fang in the Bagoon and along 
the Ogowe River once said to us: “I discount 
much that is written about the natives feelings 
and thoughts on subjects about ^ which they 
would naturally hesitate to speak.” 

Relations with the White Man. Since 
dealings with strangers lie outside the African s 
code of ethics, the white man can establish sat- 


isfactory relations with the black only by com- 
manding his respect. 

To a foreigner, a native will lie without 
scruple, and deny guilt even when caught in 
the act of wrong-doing. Never at a lop for 
words, he can talk until he convinces himself 
that he is the victim of a conspiracy. 

Another phase of this behavior is the facility 
with which he will enter into any sort of agree- 
ment or contract that seems expedient, without 
the least intention of being bound by it if he 
can evade it with impunity. He simply cannot 
say “no” and stick to it; so he says “yes” with- 
out meaning it. (This weakness results in in- 
terminable palaver, bargaining, and wheedling 
among the natives themselves.) Believing the 
white man to be no different in this respect, 
the native will cling to him like a barnacle to 
a ship in an endeavor to make him change “no” 
to “yes.” If the white man yields, as he some- 
times does to be rid of his tormentor, he has 
taken a long step toward undermining his own 
prestige. The native greatly admires a man 
who can stick to a decision regardless of conse- 
quences. 

He is also inclined to help himself to any 
property of the white man that he fancies. To 
him, the white man represents inexhaupible 
wealth; surely a few trifles can make no differ- 
ence. His attitude is that of the essentially hon- 
est workman who takes home a plank from the 
lumber yard or a handful of nails from the 
house he is helping to build, or the clerk who 
takes home a few sheets of p^per from the 
office. The native, however, will not neces- 
sarily stop at trifles. The white man who can- 
not win his respect will be plundered right and 

left. . 

Fortunately, the native has a high regard tor 
a person in authority who deals firmly but 
fairly and whose own conduct is dignified and 
honorable. He will always try out a new man 
to see what mettle he is made of, and it does 
not take him long to find out. 

It is the general testimony of early travelers 
that when white men first went into Africa the 
natives scrupulously guarded any property left 
in their care. Loads left behind were found in- 
tact years afterward. 

Since then, the Negro has learned much from 
unscrupulous traders and others. Too few 
white men ask themselves how their conduct 
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measures up to native standards of dignity and 
honesty. Anyone who quarrels with a native 
or with his fellows, who habitually gets drunk, 
who consorts with native women, forfeits all 
respect. This is one reason why we hear so 
much about “thieving rascals,'’ “dishonest 
scamps," and the like. The moment a white 
man is recognized to be just an ordinary human 
being with frailties and vices he can look for 
trouble. 

White traders have occasionally had the idea 
that they could draw business to themselves at 
the expense of competitors if they would dress 
and live like the natives — only to find that 
they lost the natives’ respect, and consequently 
their trade. 

The man who carefully guards his honor, 
who remains calm but firm under all circum- 
stances, who does not yield to unreasonable de- 
mands but is, on the other hand, willing to 
negotiate fairly a difference of opinion, will be 
served well and faithfully. 

Intelligence. It is almost impossible to for- 
mulate a statement concerning the intelligence 
of the native which will be brief, accurate, 
and informative. An attempt to measure their 
intelligence by the same standards used for 
civilized people can hardly fail to give a false 
picture; yet other standards are lacking. If by 
some historical miracle we could compare the 
Liberian native of today with the white men of 
Central Europe when they were at an analo- 
gous state of development, we should have a 
very interesting problem. 

When the question of intelligence is raised 
we naturally think of the record the natives 
make in mission schools. But to judge the tribe 
by the reactions of a comparatively few indi- 
viduals to formal education imposed from 
without, is manifestly unfair. Those who have 
seriously discussed this aspect of the question 
are inclined to agree that the native pupil rather 
early reaches a plateau of accomplishment. 
There seems to be a rapid development of the 
child’s intelligence up to the twelfth or four- 
teenth year, when a stationary period sets in, 
followed by a decline. It may be questioned 
whether this apparent cessation of mental de- 
velopment early in puberty is an actual charac- 
teristic connected with race and climate; or 
whether the African, finding his superficially 
acquired education without function and mean- 


ing for the practical matters of his life, simply 
drops it as he approaches manhood. Formal 
book-learning should not be the only measure 
of intelligence. 

His intelligence and mental abilities can be 
more fairly judged by a study of his adjustment 
to his own community, and by his achieve- 
ments. Unfortunately, we are poorly equipped 
to evaluate all his adjustments, but some of his 
achievements speak for themselves. 

In the sphere of art these are considerable. 
The native African’s music has enriched and 
influenced our popular and our more recent 
classical composers. His wood carvings and 
other artistic expressions of his life in the seclu- 
sion of the forest have stimulated modern 
sculptors and painters. 

So natural are the native’s argumentative tal- 
ents that he may be said to have been born to 
the law. His eloquence, even when obliged to 
use a language not his own, is unquestioned. 

Mechanically, he is backward. He has dis- 
covered the uses of neither wedge nor wheel 
Wooden objects he hews out of solid blocks 
in the most tedious and primitive fashion. Yet 
he has usually figured out ways to get things 
done with a minimum expenditure of energy. 

Foreign innovations that fit in with his needs 
he assimilates and copies. He makes a good 
mechanic. His backwardness lies in the fact 
that he never seems to say to himself, “Why 
didn’t I think of that!’’ He is content to accept 
the solutions that have been worked out by his 
race, and shows little or no desire to improve 
upon them. 

No one who has associated for long with the 
natives and studied them sympathetiGally 
would be willing to dismiss this attitude by at- 
tributing it to unintelligence or stupidity. 
These people can retain in mind and reproduce 
from memory a staggering amount of detail. 
They can and do, think, reason, and deduce. 
Their reasoning begins from different premises 
and recognizes different laws and principles 
from ours, but the native is no fool 

As in every race, the mental as well as the 
physical development of the people has been 
influenced by a multitude of environmental 
factors. 

First among these factors is climate. It has 
long been stated as a general observation that 
races living in tropical climates usually attain 
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lower levels of civilization than those of the 
temperate zones. The damp heat is the reverse 
of stimulating. There is no long, severe winter 
driving a man to lay in supplies of fuel and 
dried foods. The black man has adjusted his 
pace and his physical processes to this climate 
over long periods of time, and his mental habits 
and development have as a result been 
affected. 

Closely connected with the climate is the 
matter of disease, which we have already dis- 
cussed.^® It dulls the intelligence of the individ- 
ual and lowers the level for the whole race. If 
the West African could be wholly freed of his 
health handicaps, no one knows what improve- 
ment might be evident within a few genera- 
tions. 

Another disadvantage prevailing here is the 
almost total lack of mental stimulus afforded 
by exchange of ideas with other people. In the 
first place, these people have had no written 
language. Just as a deaf-mute child cannot de- 
velop a normal mental life unless given special 
education, so a people without a medium for 
the exchange of thought cannot reach the same 
levels as a people with a written language. The 
spoken language, which is adequate for their 
daily needs and for concrete and practical 
affairs, has developed very few abstract con- 
cepts. Also, the tribal area in which any one of 
these languages is understood is small; so the 
exchange of thought orally is limited to a com- 
paratively small, isolated area. Intercourse be- 
tween tribes has been almost lacking until re- 
cent times. Intercourse with outsiders was 
limited for generations to the slave-tradep and 
other exploiters. The modem era is still too 
new to have made any great change. 

In addition to the effect of climate, disease, 
and restricted interchange of thought, there 
have been conservative social forces at work 
among these people for centuries, acting selec- 
tively to modify the tribal characteristics. 
Rugged individuals were systematically elim- 
inated for generations by communal interests, 
represented by the all-powerful secret societies. 
The %o's of the Poro have not only understood 
the use of poisons, but have had the power to 
use them almost with impunity against any 
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rivals who threatened the status quo of the or- 
ganization. There has been a general tendency 
among the people to pull down an upstart who 
becomes too powerful, or who refuses to share 
his wealth with the other members of the clan. 
Warfare has tended to keep the life expec- 
tancy of champions at a low figure. The guilds 
have definitely discouraged initiative and^ in- 
ventiveness. All this was bound to result in a 
dearth of progressive individuals. 

The practice of the sasswood ordeal also 
contributed to the leveling effect, eliminating 
again the more outstanding individuals. A per- 
son accused of witchcraft could either confess 
and have medicine made to remove the evil in- 
fluence, or he could demand a sasswood trial, 
daring fate either to kill him or to free him of 
the charge. Sasswood is a violent poison, and 
many an outstanding man has died from its ad- 
ministration. Others who have not died, having 
been found guilty by a mild reaction of the 
poison, have been just as completely lost to the 
community through being exiled or sold into 
slavery.^^ 

Therefore, individuals who stood out above 
the common level have always had a strong 
chance of being eliminated by one means or 
another; and this has been going on for a long 
time. Had the process been reversed, and initia- 
tive encouraged for a few thousand years, the 
result today would have been different. 

We must also be aware that the Liberian na- 
tive is now being asked to bridge the gap from 
his own culture to that of the Western nations. 
He is trying to take a stride in one generation 
which has normally and legitimately taken us 
many centuries. This sudden contact with for- 
eign concepts is confusing. The native is in- 
clined to imitate much that he sees, and to ac- 
quire in a superficial manner some of the ways 
of civilization. That his education so often 
stops there, and never goes any deeper than the 
surface, is quite natural, and reflects quite as 
much blame upon the teacher as upon the 
pupU. The native cannot be justly measured by 
his reaction to this imported culture. He can- 
not be fairly judged by his attempt to assimilate 

the mass of new ideas presented to him in this 
way. 


“ See above, pp. 463 ff. 


“See p. 139. 
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T he various tribes of Liberia speak lan- 
guages which may have some features in 
common, but are each distinct in themselves. 
Very little has been done in the way of study- 
ing these languages, Westermann, Johnston, 
and Migeod ^ are more or less in agreement 
about the general classification of the languages 
spoken in Liberia. The listing shown below 
has been adapted from them. It will be seen 
that of the tribes in this study, the Loma, 
Gbande, Mano, and Gio fall into the group 
called Mande-fu. The Ge do not speak a sep- 
arate language. They speak either Gio, or a 
Mano dialect. The southeastern tribes, Tie, 
Sapa, and Half-Grebo, speak languages related 
to the Kru, falling into the group called Kru, or 
Kwa. 

In their sentence structure, their idioms, etc., 
all of these languages resemble each other so 
much that it is a comparatively easy matter 
for a native to leam the language of a neigh- 
boring tribe, and it is not at all uncommon to 
find a man who can converse in three or four 
languages. Those who act as official inter- 
preters often Speak a half dozen or more lan- 
guages in addition to English. Not only do the 
native tongues have many points of structure 
in common, but there are many instances of 
similarities in the vocabularies, particularly be- 
tween Loma and Gbande, Mano and Gio, and 
probably also between the three southeastern 
tribes. 


Linguistic Grouping of the Tribes of 
Liberia, from Westermann and Others 


Mande-fu 

Mands-tan 

Loma (Buzi) 

Vai 

Gbunde 

Malinke 

Gbande 


Mende 


Kpelle 


Mano 


Gio (and Ge) 



West Atlantic (considered most likely the 

Kisi original language group of 

Gola West Africa) 

Kru or Kwa 
Kru 
Bassa 
Grebo 
De 
Gbe 

Half-Grebo 

Tie 

Sapa 

Sikon 

The native languages are fully developed, 
they have their own grammatical rules, and 
they possess a sufficient number of words to 
express adequately all that the native man 
wishes to express. Naturally, these languages 
are strongest in the words expressing concrete, 
tangible ideas, and their weakness, if they have 
any, is in terms to express abstract or intangible 
ideas. 

When the native has to deal with intangibles, 
he may sometimes speak in parables, or he may 
put his idea into figurative concrete form. For 
example, when his feelings have been hurt, or 
he is unreconciled to some circumstance, he 
says simply, ‘‘My heart can’t lie down!” A 
sacred object, from which the virtue has gone 
out, the native says has died. 

Where the vocabulary seems poorly pro- 
vided with words to express ideas which the 
civilized man wishes to express, it is so because 
the native has had no desire nor need to com- 
municate such ideas. If he has no elaborate 
range of terms to describe colors, it is because 
for all his purposes, things are either black, 
white, red, or some modification of these. If 
he lacks terms to specify accurately the time 
of day, or the month of the year, it is because 
accuracy in these matters has never been essen- 
tial in his life. 
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Migeod, 1911-13. 
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TRIBES OF THE LIBERIAN HINTERLAND 
THE MANO LANGUAGE 


It is proposed to present a very brief discus- 
sion of the Mano language, in order to illustpte 
some of the points which may be found in a. 
language of this type. It is by no means a com- 
plete study. 

The Mano language is called by the people 
who speak it, Mam, the Ma speech. It is an ag- 
glutinative language, with a strong tendency 
toward monosyllabic words composed of an 
initial consonant and a vowel or diphthong. 
Being an unwritten language, spoken by a tribe 
living in a moderately wide area, the language 
is in a state of fluidity. It is still growing. It is 
continually absorbing words from without, 
modifying the meaning and the pronunciation 
of its own words, and building up new words. 
It possesses several dialects spoken in different 
localities, but people from all parts of the tribe 
can understand each other. 

In Mano, the tone, or pitch, of an individual 
word, and the rise, fall, or evenness of the voice 
during the speaking of the word is very im- 
portant in determining the meaning of the 
word. It may be conceived somewhat like this: 
a word may be begun on a high, medium, or 
low tone, and it may be rising, falling, or sus- 
tained in this initial pitch. These variations 
make it possible to multiply the number of 
words which may be formed from a single con- 
sonant- vowel combination. To learn to recog- 
nize and to reproduce these tonal qualities is 
the hardest part of learning such a language. It 
seems almost impossible for a European to ap- 
preciate these subtle differences. The native 
himself often has trouble identifying single 
words, if they are spoken outside their natural 
context. Under normal circumstances, a single 
word is not removed from its context and there 
is no confusion. 

To give an example that will merely suggest 
the possibilities inherent in this tonal influence, 
there are at least five words in Mano which 
would be spelled b-a. The pitch and the rise 
or fall of the word as it is spoken make possible 
the following variety of meanings: 

ba medium, sustained you or your 

ba: high, falling slippery 

ba high, sustained sheep 

ba medium, sustained (short) sore, ulcer 

ba medium, rising shoe 

ba: low, sustained (long) dormouse 


Beside this tone value, which is connected 
with individual words, there is, of course, a ca- 
dence, or inflection, of the phrase and the sen- 
tence, which is even more important in an 
African language than it is in English or French 
if one is to be understood. 

Interchanging of Consonants. As is com- 
monly true of West African languages, there is 
considerable mutability of certain consonants. 
Perhaps the most obvious is the pair I and d. In 
many cases there seems to be no distinction be- 
tween these. The same word, pronounced by 
different speakers, or by the same speaker un- 
der different circumstances, will sometimes 
sound like an I and again like a d. Indeed, at 
times one feels that there are three sounds 
there, rather than two. There is a pure /, an 
unmistakable d, and another sound which lies 
halfway between. 

This close similarity of sound is illustrated by 
the following groups of words: 

h mouth 
di cow 
dt or h woman 
duo slave 
duo bush cow 
duo or luo day 

do orb want, hunger 
do stop 
do orb sell 

Other consonants which tend to blend, or 
become interchangeable, are the following 
pairs: r and m and tz; kp and gb, p and b; 
g and y. 

The kp and gb sounds are quite common in 
Mano and are entirely distinct from the simple 
p and b. It may sometimes be hard for the un- 
trained ear to distinguish b from gb, but the 
native undoubtedly is always aware of the dif- 
ference, and it is not likely that there is any 
interchanging between the b and the gb, or 
between the kp and the p. The sound km is 
found occasionally, and this may be confused 
with kp. Ny is a common sound and is distinct 
from simple PI seems to occur only where 
a short vowel has been elided from familiarity 
of usage, as in plu for pidu^ and pie for pels. 

Consonants which do not occur in Mano are 
pr, sk, sh, eh, st, tr. The native man’s tongue 
always has trouble with these combinations 
when he tries to speak English. 
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The elision of consonant sounds occurs in 
Mano sometimes, as well as the contraction of 
a word by suppression of a vowel. Besides the 
two instances of a vowel dropped between p 
and /, given above, there is a very common 
tendency to drop a short vowel when it occurs 
between k and /, or any compatible pair of con- 
sonants, Examples of elision of consonants are: 
wa yi — wai (it is) not there. 
pevo — pj plural form of pe^ things. 

Sentence Order. The usual order of the 
sentence in Mano is: 

subject-object-verb 

Go a bu bit, Man, he, rice eats. 

sub j ect-verb-predicate nominative 
Bu h tie. Rice is hot. 

The adjective follows the noun it modifies. 
Possessive noun or pronoun precedes the noun 
it modifies. Ka pulu^ white house; tm ka^ my 
house; Se a ka^ Se’s house. 

The same order is maintained in asking a 
question, the inflection only determining 
whether the sentence expresses an interroga- 
tion, a positive statement, or a negative state- 
ment. For example, Ba lo h yi can mean ( i ) Do 
you go to market? (2) You are not going to 
market. (3) You are going to market. The in- 
flection which converts this sentence into a 
question is almost the reverse of that which 
would be used in asking a question in English, 
and probably the only way to learn it is to hear 
it repeatedly. 

Nouns. The nouns seem to be the most 
fundamental words in a language. They tend 
to be the first words used by a young child, and 
they are the words which a foreigner first picks 
up when he learns a new language. 

The great majority of Mano nouns are 
monosyllables. A certain number are words 
of two syllables. It is impossible to say whether 
these two-syllable words were originally 
formed from two monosyllables or not. Some 
of them are the names of very common and 
ancient objects. Then there are other nouns, 
often polysyllabic, which are easily recognized 
as being formed from descriptive phrases. A 
number of these are names of animals or plants 
which are called by their uses or by some pe- 
culiarity inherent in the species. A few exam- 
ples of each class of nouns are given: 
man g5 stick or tree ytdt 
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house 

ka 

box 

gbolo 

cloth 

so 

rope or vine 

bele 

woman 

It 

war 

gth 

rice 

bu 

earth 

sele 

water 

yi 

month 

mene 

pot 

gbo 

bird 

mo 

sickness 

ya: 

“palaver,” "i 


animal 

wi 

matter, 1 

mo 


affair J 

A certain scavenger gbo-si-kpongh (dung-tak- 
beetle ing beetle) 

“elephant” tree bk-ytdt (crawfish 

branches) 

a vine with prom- kpa-sth-ko 

inent nodes 

gray pigeon tengt-gu-gu (gu-gu imi- 

tates the note) 


Plural. There is no change made in the 
form of a noun to indicate the plural. When 
necessary to make it plain, the number of ob- 
jects is stated more or less definitely. Qbuonasej 
“many,” or “plenty,” is used to denote a large 
number. Although it is the rule that a noun 
does not change its form in the plural, yet inter- 
estingly enough there is a small group of words 
that are exceptions to the rule. 

mi person mia people or persons 

pe thing p^ things, property 

m child no children 

It woman loa women 


The plurals po and no are formed by con- 
traction from the word pevo and mvo^ and the 
complete words are sometimes employed with- 
out any contraction. But it is not clear just 
what the original meaning of the particle -vo 
was. Neither is it plain whether mia md loa 
could have been formed from the same particle 
and suffered a change of vowels, or whether 
they have a different etymology. 

Connected with the subject of plurals is a 
group of nouns in which there is a reduplica- 
tion of syllables, which seems connected in 
some way with the idea of large numbers. 
E. W. Smith says that in a noun reduplication 
suggests a plural or collective meaning. In 
Mano this group of nouns is largely made up 
of the names of various insects which do occur 
in large numbers. 

mosquito mama 

small, red, biting ants vai vat 

large, wingless wasps kpiakpta 


^ Smith, 1920. 
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Gender and Case. There is no recognition 
of gender by a change of form in any Mano 
noun or pronoun. The native who is learning 
to speak English calls all objects he, whether 
male, female, or inanimate. To distinguish the 
sex a child is referred to as man-child, g3 nefu 
or woman-child, h nefu. In the case of a beast, 
go is used meaning male, and mu, meaning 
female, that is digo, bull, and dimu, cow. In 
botanical names, a species similar to a given 
named species is sometimes called by the same 
name, with the suffix g 5 . It is not always clear 
just what this conveys to the native mind — 
possibly strong, coarse, unfruitful, or unsuited 
to the use which is made of the type-species. 

There is no declension of nouns. They retain 
the same form whether used as subject, object, 
or predicate noun. To indicate the possessive 
case, the noun is followed by a, his; e.g., Nya a 
so, Nya his cloth; go a ka (the) man his house. 
In this one respect at least, the language shows 
a parallel with the old English usage. When 
the noun standing for the thing possessed is 
omitted or understood, they say Nya zt, con- 
tracted from Nya a zt, Nya his part. 

Pronouns. There is a complete set of per- 
sonal pronouns, singular and plural, but no 
change in form for case, or for gender. The 
third personal pronoun, singular is frequently 
used before the verb, even when there is al- 
ready a noun for the subject; e.g., Nya a lo, 
Nya (he) goes; Go a ga, Man (he) died. 

The six personal pronouns, with their various 
forms are as follows: 

ist person 2nd person 3rd person 
singular ma, um, un, ha a 

^m, V or i 

plural koorkoa ka aoxoa 

(kwa) 

In the first person singular, euphony and cus- 
tom determine when one form is used, and 
when another. In the second person singular 
ba is equivalent to old English thou, or Ger- 
man du. I is the more formal or polite form. 
To an acquaintance one says, Ba Vuo as a 
morning greeting. To a stranger one says, 
/ yua. 

Adjectives. Adjectives, including those of 
number and those of color, follow the noun 
they modify. 

® Smith, 1920. 


so gbuo big cloth 

so ti black cloth 

so peda two cloths 

The adjectives follow the rule of the other 

parts of speech in remaining unchanged for 
number, gender, case, and there are no changes 
to form degrees of comparison. The meaning 
of the comparative and superlative states is ob- 
tained in a roundabout way by the use of such 
phrases as ‘‘Nya is big past Pei.” “Sei is big 
past ail.” 

Some common adjectives: 
big gbuo or gbako good se 

small ping or petti bad yo 

black ti new da 

white pulu old %i: 


Reduplication has been referred to in a group 
of words that includes the names of certain in- 
sects, etc., where the repetition of the syllable 
seems to have a plural or collective force. It 
must also be noted here, since there is a con- 
siderable group of adjectives which are simi- 
larly formed. Here the reduplication seems to 
have been originally for emphasis.^ A partial 
list of these adjectives is given: 


lob 

gaga 

tietie or titie 

khngklmg 

kmakina 

WOIXIO 

ftft 

singsing 

fiefle 

nengneng 


soft 

hard, difficult 
quick 

well, healthy 
big 

crooked, worthless 

complete 

all 

flabby 

sweet, delicious 


For the most part nouns are used without 
any article. If an indefinite article is needed the 
ordinal one is used. Sometimes the place of the 
definite article is taken by the third personal 
pronoun. That is, with a proper noun, or with 
a noun which in English would require a def- 
inite article, the third person singular a (he) 
follows the noun. This is equally true whether 
the noun in question is in the nominative or the 
objective case. Go a le ka yi, man he is house in, 
the man is in (the) house. Mano does not re- 
quire a definite article with “house” here unless 
there is some doubt about which house is 
meant. 
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Buis nsngnsng, rice is sweet. 

Bu a Is nsfignsngj the rice is sweet. 

G5 a bu a bl% the man eats the rice. 

There is a demonstrative adjective bs, which 
means either “this,” or “that” — the one 
pointed out. 

Numerals and Cardinals. Cardinal numer- 
als are formed on a base of five. That is, the 
numbers from six through nine are formed by 
adding something to five. 

Ten is a secondary base for the larger num- 


bers. 




do 

one 



peda 

two 



yaka 

three 



yiss 

four 



sodi 

five 



slado 

six 

sodi do 

five and one 

slapeda 

seven 

sodipeda 

five and two 

slaka 

eight 

sodi yaka 

five and three 

sleiss 

nine 

sodi yiss 

five and four 

vu 

ten 

OT vu do 

one ten 

vu do VO sis do 

or wsls do 

eleven (ten 




plus one) 

vudo voels peda 

or wsls peda 

twelve, etc. 


etc. 



vupeda 

twenty (two tens) 


VU peda vosls do 

twenty-one, 

etc. (two tens 




plus one) 


wu ot wu do one hundred 


Ordinals, Multiplicatives, and Distribu- 
tives. The language has a separate word for 
“first,” binss. For any other of a series the same 
word is used as they use in counting. Perhaps 
more often they would use a circumlocution 
such as this. Instead of saying, “Come back on 
the third day,” they would say, “Let two days 
pass before you come.” 

Even the simplest sort of multiplication, such 
as a determination of the cost of several similar 
objects, or the number of cups of rice needed 
for a group traveling together, are computed 
by counting out little piles of pebbles. 

Distribution of objects is accomplished with- 
out any such word as “each.” The African 
says, “Give them one, one”; or “The eggs cost 
two cents, two cents.” 

One-half is rendered by the word ps, which 
actually means nothing more definite than “a 
piece,” “a part.” 


Verbs. Next after nouns, verbs are the most 


important parts of a language. A great number 

of the commonest verbs are simple 
lables. 

monosyl- 

to go 

lo 

to leave 

go 

to come 

nu 

to cease 

do 

to eat 

bh 

to remain 

to 

to drink 

mt 

to cut 

kd 

to sit 

ya 

to walk 

ta 

to set 

ya 

to catch 

ku 

to lie (down) 

wo 

to kill 

zs 

to see 


to die 

ga 

to say 

gei 

to take 

si 

to hear 

ma 

to do 

ks 

to know 

do 

to fix 

bsi 

to finish 

nyd 

to cook 

kpa 

to split 

ps 

to cause 

bo 

A considerable number of common verbs 


have been built up from nouns or other words 
by the addition of a particle. Two such verb- 
making particles are themselves verbs. Th^ 
are ks (to make or to do), m.A bo which is diffi- 
cult to translate satisfactorily, but judged by 
the meaning of its derivatives seems to have a 
meaning of to set free, actuate. It may be con- 
nected with gbo to waste, or to throw away. 
Both -ks and -bo as suffixes form a series of 
verbs. 

to dance taks ta rhythm 

to work Saks sa activity, play, 

work 

to sacrifice saWks sale- sacrifice (n) 

to make magic miaks mla magic 

to cry gbobo gbo tears 

to steal kabo ka theft 

to sing tdbo td rhythm 

to beg kpwtbo kpwt mercy 

to joke sdbo sd play 

to fear tuobo tuo rear 

tobeat^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ msbo ms tohitorbeat 

to work ysbo ys errand, task 

to urinate weibo wei urine 


Voice, Tense, Mood, etc. W'hatever the na- 
tive has to say he expresses in the active voice. 
The verbs therefore do not have any passive 
voice. The speech is simple and direct. To 
say that a man was hurt by a falling tree is too 
roundabout and indefinite for the African taste. 
He simply says that the tree hurt the man. If 
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there is no agent that can be named he says, 
‘'person” did this, or “thing” has done so-and- 
so. 

It is in keeping with the native’s disregard 
for time as such that the language has no for- 
malized scheme of forming tenses. A nu can 
mean he comes, or he came, depending upon 
the context. When there is need to be more 
specific about the time of an action, it is done 
in various ways. A nu yoda, he came yester- 
day. A nu fa, he came a long time ago. A nu a, 
also indicates past. 

One way of indicating future is by employ- 
ing the device which is also used in English, 
combining with the verb to go. A lo^ he is go- 
ing to. A lo nu^ he is going to come. Another 
way to express action which is just about to 
take place (that is, progressive present or im- 
mediate future, corresponding somewhat to the 
periphrastic) is by affixing the verb-particle 
pid, A nupia- means he is just coming. He is 
coming any minute. He is in the act of coming. 
Another expression closely connected with the 
future tense is a h ke, he wants to do. When 
an act seems imminent, a tree is toppling under 
the axe, or a patient is hovering on the brink of 
death, the native simply says, “The tree wants 
to fall down.” “The man wants to die.” (Com- 
pare colloquial English, “He like to have 
died.”) 

The Copula “To be.” The copulative verb, 
to be, occupies much the same place in Mano 
that it does in English. Since there are no 
changes of tense, number, etc., the form is 
nearly always the same, /c. 

G5h tu Man is black. 

Gboh peda h gbuo, (The) two boxes are big. 
Pie be le Gapa. Town this is Gapa. 

Yoda bu le gbuo. Yesterday rice was plenty. 

The only irregularity in the use of the verb 
le seems to be that when the subject is one of 
the personal pronouns, the verb is suppressed 
— absorbed into the pronoun, perhaps. 
unti I am black. 
i ti You are black. 

le ti He is black. (An antecedent would be 
required immediately preceding. 
They would not say, “he is 
black,” unless it was plain who is 
referred to.) 
ko ti We are black. 


kati You are black. 
o ti They (people) are black. 

Other Parts of Speech. The words ex- 
pressing various relations probably enter into 
a language much later than its nouns and verbs, 
and similarly they are less easy to discover in 
studying an unwritten language. It often hap- 
pens that prepositions and adverbs seem to have 
been derived from nouns or verbs, as for in- 
stance “up,” hi from “sky,” la; “down,” ta, 
from “ground,” ta. Considerable study is 
needed to work out such derivations. We will 
mention a few of the words that seem to be 
used now as prepositions or adverbs to express 
relations without attempting to analyze them 
or indicate what part of speech they may have 
been originally. It is almost needless to note 
that adverbs of manner are formed without any 
change from the corresponding adjective. 
“Good,” se means also, “well,” bh means 
“soft,” and also “softly,” and so on. 

As was noted above, the usual way of indi- 
cating a negation is by the tonal rise and fall — 
the inflection of the sentence. This is gener- 
ally sufficient to convey the desired meaning. 
But when a negative needs to be made espe- 
cially emphatic wa is the adverb “not.” It may 
modify a verb or an adjective. 

G3 be le domi wa That man is not the chief 
Yidt wa se A bad tree (tree not good) 

G5 le wa yi There is no one there (man 

not inside) 

The affirmative answer to a question is ’w, 
scarcely more than a grunt. The negative an- 
swer is Gbao^ “no.” 

The Mano do not have the conception we 
do of negation. We say, “There is no one in 
the house,” or “There is no rice.” They say, 
“Person is not in the house,” or “The rice is 
finished.” Absence or emptiness is not an en- 
tity to them. It is too abstract. 

Also, in common with many other African 
and Eastern languages, a question is answered 
literally in the form in which it is asked, a habit 
which always seems annoying to Europeans; 

e.g. Did you not cook rice today? 

Yes, I did not cook rice today. 

There are a group of interrogative particles. 
The commonest are the words me^ “what” or 
“where” and di “who,” “whose.” 
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mo of, concerning, about 

/ai up, above 

yi in, inside 

ta down 

hei downstream (“ocean”) 
ka on, with 

Used with the verbs “come” and 

“go,” to produce the meanings of 
“bring” and “carry away” 
lit before (of place), 

in front of 

sono beside, close to, 
at 

mti beyond, on the other side 

to, toward, along, 
following 


Go a gba ya lo mo 

Ko da k hi 
So k gbolo yi 
Ya ta 

Po a kpo ta 
Nu a ka 
Lo a ka 


The man set the dog ora the 
squirrel. 

Our Father is above. 

Cloth is in box. 

Sit down. 

The things put down. 

Bring it. 

Take it away. 


Ytdt k ka Ik Stick is in front of house. 

Yi sono ka House beside the water. 


A go Yamei 

TA a lo yi ph 
A lo ta zi ph 


He comes from beyond the 
Ya River. 

The road goes to the water. 
He goes to walk along the 
road. 


As a verb pie or ph means to fol- 
low, to mind, as in herding goats. 
As a verbal auxiliary it throws the 
verb into a progressive tense. 

zei here 
dt there 


Nu zei 
Ba a lo di 


Come here. 

The sheep have gone there. 


e.g. Bageime? You say what? 

I lo ms? You go where? 

I to k dt? Your name is what? 

Dt a ps k? Whose is this thing? 

“Why” “for what reason” is expressed by the 
phrase, Ms t ks? “what makes” “what’s the mat- 

ter.”) . , 

Ms t ks i ya ta? What makes you sit down? 
In keeping with their disregard for time they 
have no word for “when.” It is covered by a 
phrase such as “what day.” 

The conjunction, “and,” is often omitted en- 
tirely, but between a pair of nouns, wa or oa 
sometimes expresses this relation, as in Nya iva 
Pei 0 nu, “Nya and Pei they come.” Another 
connective which is used in a series is ni. The 
concluding phrase of the Lord s Prayer is trans- 
lated, Ssk ni, yiksga ni, labo ni, “kingdom, 
power, and glory.” This particle follows the 


last word of the series as well as standing be- 
tween the words. 

The conjunction “when,” can sometimes be 
represented by a. A lo a, ma nu, “when he goes, 

I come.” 

Agglutinative Feature of Mano. The 
Mano language, as we have noted is still flexi- 
ble, and still growing. The language possesses 
within itself the elements to combine to form 
new words when needed. There are many ex- 
amples to indicate this. In the section on nouns, 
some examples were given of names built up 
like a descriptive phrase. New articles intro- 
duced from outside the country are often ap- 
propriately and logically named without the 
necessity of adopting a foreign word. A group 
of words with the prefix -kam (American, or 
more exactly “foreign”), shows some of the 
things which were introduced, and named for 
some resemblance to some indigenous article. 
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Some of these are: 

kv:ito duck (American chicken) 

kwid pineapple (American palm 

nuts) 

From a resemblance 
between the fruit 
and a bunch of the 
nuts 

kwiso sweet potato (American so — a 

wild edible yam) 

kmgb banana (American plantain) 

The bicycle has been named the ''fish-net- 
frame horse,” dono kana so, from the resem- 
blance of the wheels to the large circular fish 
nets laced onto a stiff rim. 

On the other hand, foreign words are made 
use of and become absorbed into the language 
with a modification of pronunciation in many 
cases. Words which have been taken into the 
language in this way are: 

cupo cup 
pant pan 


masht matches 
sth, shilling 
nampo lamp or lantern 
Ho zei! a work chant used by a group of men 
pulling or hauling together, taken by 
the Kjtu seamen from, Haul sail! and 
passed on from one tribe to another. 

There are some cases where words other 
than the names of imported objects have been 
taken from English, apparently to fill a lack in 
the native language. For instance, there seems 
to be no good word in Mano for ‘‘try,” mean- 
ing “make an attempt.” It is most trequentiy 
rendered by an interpreter as traike, the prefix 
-ke, “to make,” being the usual one to trans- 
form another word into a Mano verb. As 
one might suspect, there is no Mano word for 
“time,” and this too is taken over from English. 
Tdi a bo is what the laborers say at noon when 
they want to stop for lunch, “Time is up!” Bo 
is the word meaning “done,” “ripe,” etc., ap- 
plied to food that is sufficiently cooked and 
fruit that is ready for eating. 
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Abbreviations for Tribal Names Used in the Glossary 


Bassa * Bas. 

Bulu Bulu 

Gbande .Gban. 

Gbunde Gb. 

Gs Gs 

Gio Gio 

Grebo Gr. 

Half-Grebo — H.G. 

Kelepo Kel. 

Ketibo Ket. 

Konibo Kon. 

Konor Ko. 


Kpelk Kp. 

Kru Kni 

Loma L. 

Mandingo Maud. 

Mano M. 

Mende Men. 

Paiepo Pal. 

Pidgion Pid. 

Sapa S. 

Tie Tie 

Vai Vai 



GLOSSARY 


A 

a {see oa, pL) ~ he, she, it, 

Gio, M. L. 

67, 68,151, 

its, his, hers (third person 


196,214,215, 

singular) 


223,242,394, 

a — when, if 

M. 

412,443-47, 

477-82 

481 

Abi — old term for God 

Gio 

23,260,315, 

Abi pie ~ “God's town” 

Gio 

318-20, 326, 
343,368 

3 ^ 7 > 329 

Adi ma buo fan — council of 
elders 

L. 

414 

ado beni — pebble-reader, di- 
■ viner 

L. 

35 

ai, ai, ai — exclamation at 
opening of market (mar- 
ket is open) 

M. 

180 

akom butie ~ bad death 

H. G. (Webo) 251 

ale -to carry 

Gb. 

441 

ale wo vuie — torture (“to 
carry him to suffer”) 

Gb. 

441 

alizabai — rattle 

L. 

152 

alu - moon 

L. 

446 

amala — quarters 

L. 

446 

ani — 

S. 

444 

anyu — to reach over 

Gio 

447 

a 0 (or ta ngalio, or ha 0) 

— answer to greeting 

S. 

173 

a 0 (or ha 0) — a greeting 

Gio, M. 


aponyinio — answer to eve- 
ning greeting 

H.G.,S. 

m 

a te a lo - dead (“his breath 
is gone out”) 

Gio 

242 

ava — to come 

L. 

173,446 

a wulu — my word (“I say 
thus”) 

S. 

214 

a zo a bwi — dead (“his 
heart lie down”) 

Gio 

242 

B 

ba — before 

L. 

445 

ba — to sell 

L. 

446 

ba — sheep 

M. 

476,481 

ba — shoe 

M. 

476 

ba (or gbala) — snake 
(night adder) 

M. 

300 


Note; In the glossary are included a number of Mano 
words not occurring in the text, in addition to all the 


ba — sore, ulcer 

M. 

476 

ba — stick 

Gio 

447 

ba (or bandi) — sweet po- 

tatoes 

Gio 

3 * 

ba (or bwa) — taboo, law. 

sacrifice 

Tie 

345 

ba — there, beside 

M. 

3^51 444 

ba — tortoise 

Gio 

152 

ba — tree {terminalia scuti- 

fera), source of potash 

M, 

98 

ba — wrestling 

Tie 

158 

ba (or i) — you (second per- 

son singular) 

M. 

173,223,224, 

443 , 444 , 445. 
476,478,481 

ba: — dormouse 

M. 

476 

ba: — slippery 

M. 

476 

bableu — group of 3 bright 
stars in Orion’s belt (a 

man carrying a load) 

S. 

413 

babolo — tree snake 

Gb. 

342 

ba bua — a greeting of friends 

Gio 

m 

babudu — the “board” game 

S. 


badia — commander 

Gr. 

ns 

badigi — double- or triple- 

headed drum 

Gb.,L. 


badio — war leader, com- 

mander 

H.G.,Pal. 

39 - 4 i» 

235,239 

badiye (or padiye) — otter 

Tie 

89 

badue — wind instrument 

S. 

154 

bai — devil mask 

M. 


bai — tree {Terminalia su- 

perba) 

all 

9^ 

bai bele — liver abscess 

M. 

00 

bai bulu — tree or climbing 
shinh {Sarcocephalus escu- 
lentus)^ TOGt of which is 

used for making eyewash 

Mand. 

392,398 

baka — musical bow 

Gb. 

153,“-! 

baka — musical instrument 
made of the shell of the 

forest tortoise {Cynixis) 

Gio 

15: 

baka — skin pouch in which 

medicine is carried 

L.; : 

23: 


native words of any of the languages which are found 
in the various chapters. 
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bakagi — game in which mn- 


sical bow is employed 

Gb.,L. 

i 53»224 

Bakoio — ordinal for second- 



born girl 

L. 

215 

Ba kona — snake society 



(“snake medicine’^ 

M. 

300 

bakii — small bit of stick 

L. 

445 

bala — fast 

M. 


bala — mud 

M. 


bala — small pangolin 

M. 


bala — small stiff weed (Sco- 



paria dulcis) 

M. 

60 

ba la bli — plant {Cassia sp.) 

M. 

397 

bala fili nu — sheepskin war 



leader, captain 

L. 

235*239 

bala fimi — a devil 

Gb. 

284 

balagi — umbrella hat 

Gb. 

no 

balai — journey (luck) medi- 



cine 

L. 


bala kpwa — smallest of 3 



dance drums (“child” 



drum) 

M. 

155 

bala li — largest dance drum 



(“mother” drum) 

M. 

155 

Bala mal (n)afu(i) {see bale 



mele nafui) — degree of 



the Poro (all highest) 

Bala mile — degree of the 
Poro (the ram’s horn 

Gb. 

288 

nafui) 

M. 

406 

bala si — hurry, take speed 

M. 


balau — xylophone 

M. 

149 

bala zei — medium-sized 



dance drum 

M. 

155 

baii — spring-noose trap 

L. 

78 

balie — camping to fish and 



hunt 

' ' Tie 

75 

balovia — tree (Spondias 



mombin) which has plum- 



like fruit 

L. 

97 

balu — covered hamper 

S. 

123 

bangoga — poisons to cause 



sickness of the head and 



slow death 

Gio 

380 

banuyai — dog’s name (“you 



come sit down in here”) 

M. 

71 

barutu — tree (unidentified) 

S. 

74 

ban {or gbao)— no (inter- 



jection) 

Gio, L,, M. 

223 

baudi — poisons for crip- 



pling one permanently 

Gio 

00 

0 

bauf 0 — wrestling 

S. 

>58 


bau saga — a bnnch o£ dried 


ears of com 

s. 

226 

bauweS — medicine man, 
doctor-diviner (intermedi- 
ary between God and 

man) 

a 

154, 262, 
318,351,437, 
455, 45<S 

ba vu — answer to morning 

greeting 

M. 

173 

ba vuo {see ka vu, pL) — 



morning greeting (“you 

wake?”) 

M. 

173,478 

bazi — light red, brown, or 



yellow 

L. 

127 

be (or bi) — poison for caus- 
ing insanity or loss of 

memory 

M. 

380 

bea — bowl 

Gio 

133 

bea — swamp plant 

S., Tig 

■ 87 

bede bedi — cassava leaves 

Gio 

96 

be gba — good niother hen 

L. 


begli bu — pop gun 

Gio 

222 

bei — cassava 

M. 

65, 222 

bei — downstream 

M. 

443,481 

bei — game of battledore and 



shuttlecock 

Gio 

“5 

bei — potter’s clay 

M. 


bei kli yo — March (“cas- 

Sava bark bad”) 

M. 

65 

beikpa bu — pop gun (“cas- 

M. ' 


sava stem gun”) 

222 

beila — cassava leaf 

M. 

96 

bela — bracelet 

L. 

113,446 

belawogi — squash 

L// 

see 96 

bele — pumpkin 

L. 

273' 

bele — ram 

Gb.,L.,M. 

268':' 

bele bole — degree of the 

Poro (“pumpkin to swal- 

low”) 

L. 

;'. 273 : 

bele mele — official dress of 
the Poro when outside of 

the Bush (ram’s horn) 

'Gbn'L., M. 

268 

bele mele nafui — Poro devil 
(all highest) ; (the ram’s 

horn) 

L, 

268 

belo — mushroom 

Gio 

370 

belo gbo — puffball mush- 
room (Lentinus tuber re- 
gium) (“mushroom drop- 

pings”) 

Gio 

370 
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beo {or beo) — leader or 



captain 

S. 

235 

beo {or beo) — leader or 



captain 

S. 

235 

beru — to lick clean 

Pal. 

214 

betebeli — low-bush white 



cotton 

L. 

126 

be we (or pe we) -• Septem- 



ber (harvest begins) 

Tie 

66 

be -- antelope {Cephalophus 



dorsalis) 

S.,Tie 

191 

be — friend 

M. 

444,447 

be — that, this 

Gio,M. 

447,479,480 

be: — fruit or seed of any 



plant or tree 

M. 


bei — to fix 

M. 

477 

bale — brown antelope (un- 



identified) 

M. 


bele — clay 

M. 


bele — rope vine; hence belt, 



hence trousers 

M. 

108, 109, 477 

bele — small drag nets of 



seines; fish nets 

L. 

73 

bele kala — wild yam vine 

M. 

56 

bele kpo yidi — ulcerating 



. granuloma (“stick the 

M. 


termites eat”) 

393 

bele wola — devil’s voice 



(bull-roarer) 

Gb. 

270 

b,5-i — mud 

Gio 

445 

bi — dark, shadow 

M. 

68 

b! — flower (of any variety) 

M. 


bi — traps made by small 

Gio, M. 


boys 

222 

bia boe — Warrior’s class 



(Class III of the age 



classes) big men 

H.G.,S.,Ti8 165 

bia di *- in the hole 

S. 

447 

bi a nu — twilight (“dark is 


68 

coming”) 

S. 

bieyali — orange-like wild 

M. . 


fruit (unidentified) 

59 

bie — elephant 

G8,M. 

89, ^7h^77 

Bie ka — Poro devil, enter- 



tainer (“elephant’s house”) 

G8,M. 

272 

bic-yidi — “elephant” tree 

M. 

477 

bimia se se — night 

M. 

68 

bina — black mamba 

M. 


bing “ African pitch pine 


(Canarium schweinfurthii) 

M. 

393 

bingi — rice bag 

L. 

445 


binse — first 

M. 

479 

bio — clan chief, paramount 
chief, commander 

Tig 168 

!- 7 i. 235- 238, 

biso-biso — bushy 

M. 

239 > 257 . 29 ' 5 > 

373,426,447 

bi — poison for causing in- 
sanity 

M. 


bi — sacred, magic, diviner 

M. 

329,338 

bmi — to dry out 

M. 


bi t 5 — sacred (magic) hill, 
where some slaves go at 
death 

M. 

329 

bi yi — water in which sacred 
fish are found (“sacred 
water”) 

M. 

338 

bia — to knock or hit 

S. 

447 

blamo — medicine for talk- 
ing palaver (sheep’s horn) 

S. 

426 

blande — xylophone 

Gio 

149 

blayungli — tree (unidenti- 
fied), ingredient of per- 
fume 

Gio 

II7 

blegieyidi — tree (unidenti- 
fied), ingredient of per- 
fume 

M. 

117 

blele — to fall down 

S. 

447 

bli- 

S. 

447 

blidibu — vine (unidentified) 

S. 

391 

bio — land 

Tig 

310 

bloba — clan chief 

H.G. 

168 

Blo-Kwi — society for hunt- 
ing out witches (the land 
Kwi) 

Tig 

310 

blon — great genet 

M. 


bli — to eat 

G 8 ,M. 

196, 220, 272, 

bli (or ba lie) — suflix mean- 
ing home of, town of, 
place of, residence of 

394 i 443 » 
477. 479 

Gb.,S.,Tig 30.329 

bli — to sing 

S, 

169 

bli ny 5 — singer, minstrel 
(“sing person”) 

S. 

169 

-bo— suflix meaning to cause, 
to set free, to actuate; also 
a suffix for forming verbs 

M. 

444.479 

bo (or gbo) — feces, any 
waste material, trash 

Gio, M. 

443 

bo (^ee moi, pi.) — foreleg, 
hindleg, shoulder 

S. 

94.444 

bo — goat 

Gio, M. 
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bo — hide pouch 

M. 


bo — people 

Gr. 

26 

bo — soup 

M. 


bo — 

Gio 

447 

boa — sword 

L. 

328 

boba — palm-oil strainer in 
shape of a broom 

Tie 

125, 226 

bobe — to bear 

M. 

444 

bobetjo — October (first new 
moon) 

Tie 

66 

bobetjo -- December (first 

new moon) 

S. 

67, 364 

bobo — to hear 

Gio 


hobo (n) gi — supernatural be- 
ing similar to Pe (singing 
goblin) 

Gb.,L. 

343 

bo bo tai tu — tree with fruit 
resembling cherries 
{Maeschotrya edtilis) 

S. 

97 

bobwa — palm-oil strainer in 
shape of a broom 

S. 

Ji 5 

bodb — head doctor, high 
priest 

Gr.,H.G.,S. 

39-41,167, 

bodio batwa — head doctor’s 
assistant 

H.G. 

171, 361, 363, 

367,376,377. 

423, 426 

39 

boE — feet 

S. 

447 

bo8 — irons for burning holes 

M. 

129, 142 

bofia (or bo fie ko) — vine 
with orange-colored fruit 
(capocUnus sp.) 

M. 

98 

bo fie ko (or bofia — vine 
with orange-colored fruit 
(Carpodims sp.) 

M. 

393»400 

boi — friend 

L. 

173 

boi — 

Gio 

445 

boi ava — answer to after- 
noon greeting (‘^friend 
comes”) 

t. 

173 

boiku — tan or yellowish 

L. 

71 

boi, ngWE — answer to morn- 
ing greeting — “Friend, I 
wake” 

L. 

173 

bola — loin; rump 

'S. ' 

94 

bola — mushroom (puffball) 



“white” 

S., Tie 

348, 370 

bole — game of hide-and- 
seek 

Gio 

223 

bole — to swallow 


^73»445 

bolo — clicker (a musical in- 
strument) 

s. 

152 


bolo — pepper 

L. 

98 

Boloba — Prime Minister, or 
speaker in king’s court 


167, 168 

bolobo — soup pot 

S. 

^33 

bolobolo — small, red, elon- 
gated pepper 

L. 

98 

bolo tu — fish poison (leaves) 
bolowolo — March (first cut- 
ting, clearing and burning 
of farms); also, April 
(planting moon) 

Gb. 

66 

bomo — bittern 

M. 


bon — temporary law or de- 
cree 

Gio 

414 

Bondo (or Bundu)— the 
women’s cult or Bush 

Gola, Mende 

287 

bongo ni — baby doll 

Gio 

222 

bo no — tree (unidentified) 

Gio, S. 

432 

bono (or gbono)— weighted- 
log trap 

M. 

see 76 

botue (or bugbwe) — wild 
fig tree (unidentified) 

S. 


bo yidi (or di bi)— shrub 
(Glyphaea laterifoUa) 

M. 

393 

bo yo — August (constipa- 
tion month— hungry time) 

M. 

66 

bo yo di — September (“Bo 
Yo’s mother”) 

M. 

66 

bo — to arrive, to complete, 
to repress; done (apply- 
ing to food); ripe (apply- 
ing to fruit) 

Ge, Gio, M. 

480 

bo — bamboo (tree) ; hence 
fiute 

M. 

154 

bo — Bongo antelope (Bon- 
go Boocereus eurycerus) 

H.G. 

88,166 

bo (or kpwo) — catfish 

Gio, M. 


bo — to cut; a cutting 

^ Ge, Gio,M. 

412,447 

bo — half moon 

M. 

412 

bo— hog 


215 

bo — neck 

Gio 

66,94 

bo — poplar tree (Mitragym 
stipulosa) 

M.', 

124, 180, 181, 

bo — pot 

Gio 

389,393,402 

260 

bo — the Patriarchs (Class IV 
of the age classes) 

H.G. 

88,166 

bo — zebra antelope (Ceph- 
alophus doria) 

H.G. 

166 

Bo (or Gbo) — beneficent so- 
ciety which can control 
lightning 

Gb., Gio, L. 

303 
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B5 {or Kels B5 or Kle B5) 

— circumcision Bush; first 

grade of the Poro Ge,Gio 171,267,287, 

288, 290, 
293, 294 


B5 \ot Bw 5) — Sands wom- 
en’s cult (cult equivalent 
to the Poro) ^ 

Gs,M. 

267, 280, 281, 

bogbea — soup pot, covered 
pot 

Gio 

287,313, 

4i7»423 

133 

bo gie - initiates, while in 
the Bush 

M. 


boke- small oil pot (“buck- 
et”) 

S. 

133 

bale — totem 

M. 

351 

bSgo — palm bamboo 

Gio 

445 

B5 kpoa (n) ge - boy’s Bush 

1 (cleared space of the B5 

cult) 

Gio 

276, 277 

booms - “rich one” 

Gio 

168 

booms va {or se dei) — clan 
chief (“rich one big”) 

Gio 

168 

bSn — flute 

Gio 

154 

bono — giant rat 

M. 


Bo zs zo- cutting devil of 
the Bo cult 

Gio 

280, 281 

bu — gun 

Gio, M. 

222,444 

bu — rice 

M. 

477.479.480 

bua — cow’s horn fetish 

M. 


bubu (ree tob^ — robe of 
Sudan type 

Mand. 

110,111,157 

bude — intestinal ulcers 

S. 

39* 

bude - non-striking thunder 

'L. ■ 

410 

bude — water tortoise 

Gio 

445 

budu — rectangular, square, 
or oblong house 

M. 

289 

bus — wild yam (unidenti- 
fied) 

Gio 

348 

buga — ammunition 

Gio 

231 

bugbwe {or botue) — wild 
fig tree (unidentified) 

S. 

107 

Bugo — one of the 2 daugh- 
ters of the moon-carrying 
spirit who carries stars 
during the day 

.. L. ' 

4*3 

bu kpai abo no — a large 
green grass snake 

M. 


bukuziu — tree spirit 

M. 

453 

1 bulu — liver 

L. 


1 bulu — pot cover, bowl 

S* 

*33 
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buna — tree {Spondias mom- 
bin) which has plum-like 
fruit 

M. 

977 397 

Bundu {or Bondo) — the 
women’s cult or Bush 

Gola, Mends, 

287 


Tenne, and 
other tribes of 
the Sierra Leone 

bunaga — “I can talk” 

L. 

446 

buo — pot cover 

L. 

*33 

butiabwe — moon 

H.G.(Webo) 

412 

bwa — swamp or mud 

S. 

447 

bwa {or ba) — taboo, law, 
sacrifice 

Tie 

345 

bwands {or mads) — food 
taboo in general 

S.,Tie 

345 

bwe {or dugba) — small war 
drum 

Gio 

150 

bwsbs kalo {or ditsts) - 
July and August (rains) 

Tie 

66 

bwelis — bell 

S. 

*5*7 447 

bwila — a large, crested 
hawk-eagle 

Gio 

877 235 

bwili — python 

Tie 

89 

bwi — to become still 

Gio 

242 

bwo - the “board” game 

Bas. 

158 

bwo {or gbeketele) — click- 
er (a musical instrument) 

M. 

152 

Bw5 {or B5) — Sands wom- 



en’s cult (equivalent to 
the Poro) 

Ge, M. 

267 

bwols — totem 

Gio, M. 

35*”53 

bwomoron — hospitable 

Kp. 

214 

C 

chunu bulu — oil jar 

Tie 

*33 

D 

da (or ya) — to climb 

Gio 

447 

da — to fall 

M. 

213 

da — father 

Gio,M.,S. 

213.443.48* 

da -thorny shrub or vine 
{Acacia) 

M. 

37 

daba — to kill 

S. 

447 

dabenu - town-crier 

L. 

169, 2J7 

dadalai — priest of lai 

M. 


dagba —rice fanner 

s. 

125 

dagie — to bury (impolite) 

M. 

444 

dai kpa bli — Poro devil, en 



tertainer (can vary his 


height; “dry leaf eater”) Ge 

272 

dajio — doctor, diivner 

S. 

35 

daii - medicine of diviners 

M. 

404 




490 

dama — hourglass-shaped 
drum 

datuwe — dropsical swelling 
davagi — tree with plum-iike 
fruit of Burseraceae 
dawe — long-lived 
dawuogli — rice pot 
da — new, young 
da — rain 

da la W8— non-striking thun- 
der (‘Vain [is] talkCingl”) 
de (or ds) — thing 
de — 

de: — pot of birdlime 
dea — 2 or 3 days ago 
-dea — suffix meaning town 
of, home of, place of, resi- 
dence of 

debe — sacred fish 
debepabe — small, red, round 
pepper 

debu — vine (unidentified) 
dedezo — probably October 
(the harvest moon) 
deire — medicine man 
dekonyo — title of respect 
denga — cat’s cradle 
-deo {or dia) — suffix mean- 
ing town of, home of, 
place of, residence of 
de— medicine, medicine 
man, diviner, doctor 


ds — mother, woman 

de (or de) — thing 
de ba zua — a dog’s name 
(what’s in a women’s 
mind [belly]?) 
de be i ya — black magician, 
bad medicine 
dede — trap 

de ke — to make medicine 
de ke zo — head medicine- 
making zo of the B3 cult 
de li {or duoba) — third of 
group of snake girls-, also 
female diviner 
de mi — male diviner 
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Gio 

150 

L. 

390 

L. ' 

97 

S. 

214 

L. 

133 

M. 

00 

M. 

410 

M. 

410 

S. 

94^447 

Gio 

447 

M. 

M. 

79 

H.G. 

30 

Gb. 

338 

s, 

98 

S., Tie 

295 

Gio 

66 

H.G. 

458 

S. 

214 

Gio 

226 

H.G. 

30 

Gio, H.G., M, 215,263 

280,281,323, 


33o» 3<5 o, 368, 
373,404,409, 
424, 

Gio, L. 

7^287, 
288, 446, 447 

S.,Tie 

35i~53>447 

Gio 

71 

Gio 

380 

L. 

444 

Gio 

280,281 

Gio 

280, 281 

M. 

404 

M. 

373»404 


ds pu — medicine man of fer- 
tility society 

de sa ny3 — medicine-man 
(“tie thing man”) 
de zo {or ge zo)— leading 
devil of the B5 cult 
dhro jebli {or so:u jebli) — 
member of the Kele So- 
ciety 
di — cow 

di — day after tomorrow 
di — inside 

di — seat of soul in the solar 
plexus 
di — spear 

di: — to hunt with nets; also 
hammock 
di — among, under 
di — gunpowder 
di — there 

dia — suffix meaning town of, 
home of, place of, resi- 
dence of 

dia — poison producing tem- 
porary disability (needles) 
dia — bushy shrub (Nev)- 
bouldia laevis) used in 
treatment for sleeping sick- 
ness 

dia — fiber of oil-palm leaf- 
lets 

dia mi da a ga — dancing 
devil (he who sees will 
not pass by) 

dis wels — cord of fibers; 
hence, spring noose of oil- 
palm leaflets 
dia wsis — cat’s cradle 
die bodio — commander or 
general 

di bi (or bo yidi) — shrub 
{Glyphaea laterifoUa) 

di bele ga {see di ku mia) — 
Orion (the boys who pull 
the rope) 

dibo — one-stringed noise- 
maker 

dide — diarrhea, dysentery 
didi fofo — a roadside grass 
Die — ordinal for second- 
born of second set of 
twin boys 


Gio 

215 

Tie 

I7I 

Gio 

171, 280 

S. 

3H 

M. 

4H»443>476 

M. 

68 

s. 

447 

Tig 

321 

Gio, M. 

214 

M. 

81 

M. 


M. 


M. 

481 

H.G. 


s. 

380 

M. 

390, 398 

M, 


M. 

272 

M. 


M. 

226 

H.G. 

363 

M.; 

393 

M. 

413 

M. 

153 

S. 

391 

Kp. 

402 

M. 

216 
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die — town 

Gr. 


^g — to pass, to go ahead, 

to run 

M. 

226, 391, 
443,478 

digi — pot 

L. 

446 

dig 5 -"buil 

M. 

478 

diide - diarrhea, dysentery 

(“belly runs”) 

S. 

391 

di ku mia {see di bele ga) — 

Orion (“cow-catching 

people”) 

M. 

413 

di mai — next day after day 

after tomorrow 

M. 

68 

dimu-cow 

M. 

478 

ding - snail {Achatina acha- 

tina) 

M. 


dinga- {or dini) ~ a sling 

Gio 

226 

dine - a small bird (unidenti- 

fied) 

M. 

224 

dini {or dinga-) — a sling 

Gio 

226 

disi — to sneeze 

M. 

3S5 

ditEte {or bwebe kalo) — 

July and August (rains) 

Tie 

66 

di {or li) (see loa, pL) — 

mother, woman 

M. 

66,215, 
287, 288, 476 

di {or li) — mouth, door 

M., Gio 

220, 447 

di — witch, bad spirit 

Gio,L. 

307.331-335 

di — who, whose 

M. 

480, 481 


di da b 5 {ot li la b 5 ) — 


girls’ excision Bush of the 


Sands cult 

M. 


dill — whip-top 

M. 

226 

dika — spark 

L. 

413 

djoe — bell clapper 

S. 

447 

do — one 

Gio, M. 

443,446, 



447.479 

do — tree (unidentified), 



bark of which is used to 



strengthen wine 

Gio 

104 

doba — to kill 

S. 

260 

do boko — Wednesday 

Gb. 

67 

do boko folo — Tuesday 

L. 

67 

dobwanini — plant (unidenti- 



fied) 

Tis 

217 

dodria {or tjotria) — star 

S.,TiE 

413 

doE — group of stars from 



Orion’s belt (the elephant) 

S. 

415 

dolo {or t’to) — camwood 



shrub {Baphia nhida) 

M. 

107,402 

; dolwe {or dris) — fish poison 

S. 

74 


donyagi — tree with fruit re- 


sembling red cherries 
{Maesobotrya Sp.? ) 

L. 

97 

dopai — red deer 

L. 


doseri {or do sili — monster 

H.G. (Webo) 

340.34s 

Doso — one of two sons of 
the moon-carrying spirit 
who carries stars during 
the day 

L. 

413 

dosue — medicine of the 
Pote-biaiti 

Gb. 

306 

dovo — doctor 

H.G. (Webo) 

35 

dowolo volo — Wednesday 

L. 

67 

do wu su — game of hide- 
and-seek 

Gb. 

. 225 

do — to know 

M. 

479 

do {or lo) — market; market 
day; hence week; to buy, 
to sell 

Gb.,L. 

67.179.476 

do (or b) — to need, to want 

M. 

476 

do — to rule 

M. 


do — to stop, to cease 

M. 

476.479 

do — to wait, to stop, to 
stand 

Gio 

67.412. 

do — to cough 

M. 

447.476 

dodo — doctor who can see 
witches 

H.G. 


dobo — to go 

L. 

445 

dogbe — wooden trumpet 

S. 

154 

dob — cold, raw 

M. 


domi — clan chief; title of 
respect for all chiefs — 
chief, ruling person) 

M. 

168,478 

dono — fish net (large dip 



net) 

M. 

482 

dono kana so — bicycle (“fish 
net-frame horse”) 

M. 

482 

do sill {or doseri) — monster 

H.G. (Webo) 340 

dou — new 

Gio 


dra tuo — to fall down 

Gio 

447 

drebolo — bath pot 

Tis 

133 

dri — antelope (unidentified) 

Tis 

348 

driabwe — bath pot 

S. 

133 

driE {or dolwe) — fish poi- 
son; also a tree (unidenti- 
fied) 

S., Tis 

74 

dro — slave 

Kp. 

215 

d’ro — son of; daughter of 

M. 

214 

dru — combination storage 
and carrying basket, used 
by smiths 


124 
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dru — head 

S. 

9 A 

du — boy 

L.. 

446 

dti — cartilage, brisket 

Gio, M. 

94 

du — daughter 

M. 


du — hole 

Gio 

447 

du — to take 

S. 

447 

du — to tie 

M. 


dua — axe 

Gio 


Dua — Snake woman 

M, 

301 

dua — uninitiated 

Gio 

280, 287 

dua gwo bwuje — Orion’s 



belt (“to take an axe 



handle”) 

Gio 

4 H 

dua di — Melegueta pepper 


389. 398 

{Aframomum baumanii) 

M. 

dubwe — game of tug-of- 



war 

Gio 


Duda (or Jeda; or Dula) — 



residence of Ku on the 



Cavally River 

Tie 

328, 329, 


33 i. 33 < 5 , 3<59 

dudo (or tobo)— wooden 



mortar 

S. 

102 

dudu — sugar ant 

M. 


dugba (or bwe) - big war 



drum 

Gio 


Dugbwi — one of 2 rivers 



behind the hill of the dead 

S. 

14. 27. 329 > 



342, 348, 369 

dui dui — January (misty 



month, moon of harmat- 



tan) 

M. 

<55 

dukba (or gbele) — big drum 

M. 


for war or dance 


Dula (or Duda) residence of 



Ku on the Cavally River 

Tie 

328, 329, 


337 . 33 <S. 3*^9 

dulu — little child 

:L.' ^ ' 

449 

du mana — exclamation of 

M. 


scepticism 


dumboi — paste of cassava 


roots 

Vai 

100 

dumboy — paste of cassava 

fig. 61, d 

roots 

Kon* 

dumpwie — game of blind- 
man’s bluff 



M. 

225 

Dumuma — great fetish of 


Namu and Wai 

M. 


duo (or luo) — day 

M. 

213,476 

duo — forest buffalo (bush 


cow) 

Gio 

71,476 


duo — to shoot (an arrow), 


to throw, to drive 


443 ; 

duo — slave 

M. 

329,476 


Duoba {or de li) - third of 
group of Snake girls; also 


& r — ^ 

female diviner 

M. 

303,404 

duo g 5 — slave man 

M. 

215 

Duo lazu — slaves’ town 

where they go at death 

L., 

3^8,329 

duo si — town-crier and mes- 

senger 

Gio. 

169. 

du’u-bird (Centropus mo- 

nachus) 

Bulu 

307 

Duwa — third of group of 

Snake girls 

Gio 

J03 

duwe — small gourd 

a 

392 

duwi — 

s. 

444,447 

duwulaetea — ceremony of 
taking newborn child out 
for first time and naming 

it 


21 1 

dzina - specter, ghost, spirit 

apparition 

Vai 

340 

E 

e — he 

Gio 

445 i 447 

eba — 

Gio 

445 

ele — already 

L. 

446 

enbwambo — black, gray, 

dark blue, or dark green 

S. 

127 

enbwambo plipli — absolute 

black 

S. 

127 

engkse — here around me 

Gio 

447 

8 -- cannot 

Gio 

445 

8 (or eke) — exclamation 

M. 


e — it 

L. 

446 

8 biealiu (ph; see e bieliu, 

sing.) — a greeting 

Ket. 

174 

8 bieliu (sing.; ree e biealiu, 

pL) - a greeting 

Ket. 

174 

ejeli — 

L. 

' ■■■"■ 445 ' 

eke (or e) — exclamation 

M. 


m — yes 

Gio 

447 

'■ F ■ ■ 

fa — wind 

M, 


fa — word, news 

L. 

446 

faiali (or kwiligi, pkgi) - 



folk tale 

L. 

447 

fall — short-snouted croco- 



dile (Osteolaemus tetra- 



spis) 

L. 

340 


falivali - broom for sweep- 
ing courts and streets 

fana- a large fish 

fanga - singing drum 
Fania -- ordinal for sixth- 
born girl 

Fa nia-a Poro devil not 
seen by the uninitiated 
fa ny5 e le na~ answer to 
greeting C^^no bad news 
there”) 

f ao - feather headdress 
fasavili — small zebra ante- 
lope (Cephalophus doria?) 
faye-game similar to bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock 
fa -a long time ago 
fai - a climbing shrub (Man- 
niophyton africanum)^ a 
source of fiber 
fefggi whirlwind 
f i - energy, strength 
fia f la - poor, not rich 
findato — unidentified leaf 
which has healing powers 
fifi — completely 
fill — bracelet 

fill genkili- broad bracelet 
flala — Christmas Bush (Al- 
chornea cor difolia) 


Gb. 

M. 

L. 

M. 

M. 

L. 

S. 

Gb. 

S. 

M. 


M.' 

Gb. 

M. 

M. 

Gb. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
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F5~ ordinal for sixth-bom 
boy 

f5 — to pierce 

fo Glii-Poro devil (pro- 
tector of palm nuts) 
fob -tree (unidentified) 
fono — pay 
fu — bowl or dish 
fu (or vu do) — one ten 
G 

ga — to die 
ga — to do 
ga — foot, leg 
ga (see gana) — gs’s shirt 
ga: (or gaga)— hard, diffi- 
cult 

ga: — guinea fowl 
gaga ((9r ga:) — hard, diffi- 
cult 

gai - small, brownish skink 
gai yumbo — warriors 
ga kpo (or gama) - ankle 
gala - fence 

gala (or jala) - gathering of 
the Kek Association 
Gala -God, heaven, spirit 


124 

215 

272 


175 

447 

200 

225 

480 


122 
41 1 

221 


203 

478 

113 


107, 389* 
393» 398 


flefie (or tolo-toko) —flabby 

M. 

476 

fli — foam, suds, hair, wool 

M. 


fiia- twins 

Gio, M., 


flo - to loose, to untie 

M. 


fio — hoe 

M. 


fiumo — cylindrical leather 
pouch 

M. 

fig. 7<5» 

fiumo — a man’s Bush name 


304 

(big men in the Poro cult) 

M. 

fo — toad 

M. 

444 

fo — tree (tarettia utilis) 

M. 

122 

foa tuo — April 

S. 

67, 364 

foe — breath 

S. 

320 

f ola yi - small brown snake 

M. 


folo — to shine 

Gb. 

214 

folo (or volo) — sun, day 

L. 

67,412 

fone — tree (unidentified) 

Gio 

397 

fo (or vo) — to leave, to 


443 

make, to fill 

M. 

f5 — great hornbill 

M. 



gala- 

gala dawo-onu — female di- 
viner (God’^s-will inter- 
preter) 

galagi — type of mat 
gala la (or gana) - shrub 
(Lonchocarpus cyanes- 
cens) , leaves of which pro- 
vide a blue dye 
Gala na boa - sword of God 
Gala Na Kela - messenger 
of Gala 

Gala na kpwe - spear of 
God 

Gala ta- God’s town, spir- 
itual abode 

Gala ta ye (see Gove lazu 
ye) — spirit-town river 
galebo — day break 
gama — true, truth 



493 

M. 

215 

M. 


Gio 

fig. 90,^ 

Vai 

370 

M. 


Pal. 

130 

Gb., Ge, Gio, L., M., 

Gio, M. 

242,478,479 

L. 

Gio, M, 

M. 

445,446 

M. 


M. 


M. 

GO 

M. 

Ge, M. 

M. 

M. 

95 

S. 

313 

Gb., L. 

21, 3<5i 50- 


315,317-20, 
326-28, 330, 


33'. 373- 379. 
404,407, 413, 

L. 

445 

446 

L. 

404,407 

Gb.,L. 

125,127 


L.,M. 

127 

L. 

00 

L. 

317 

L. 

328 

Gb.,L. 

21, 317. 3^8, 


330.331.413 

L. 

328 

L. 

446 

L. 

446 
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gama {or gakpo) — ankle 
gama fill — anklet (“ankle 
bracelet”) 

ga mi {see ga mia, pi.) — 
human spirits (dead per- 
son) 

gana {see ga) — ge's shirt 
gana {or gala la) — shrub 
{Lonchocarpus cyanes^ 
cens), leaves of which pro- 
vide a blue dye 
gantru — small termites’ nest 
from which issues the rain- 
bow 

gaou — salutation for the new 
moon 

gate — small in person 
Gau (or nenu) — ordinal for 
third-born girl 
gaze — anklet 

gazie da bozu — camping to 
fish and hunt 
ga — green mamba 
ga do — small grass snake 
gai — long cutlass 
gai — wild bitter orange 
gba — black deer 
Gba ze Gc — Poro devil (ex- 
ecutioner of boys who 
break the sacred law of 
the Poro) 
gba-gun 
gba — hindleg 
gba {or gbana) — shoulder 
gba — dog 
gba — hindleg 

gba — spice tree {Xylopia 
aethiopica) 

gba — striking thunder 
gba — a tangle of brush and 
vines (thicket) 
gba bulu — the “board” game 
gba gble — condition simu- 
lating paralysis agitans 
gbako {or gbuo) — big, 
large, much, plenty, many 
gbala — shoulder 
gbala {or ba) — snake (night 
adder) 

gbalu — stick used for house 
poles {Myrianthus Uteri- 
cus) 


M. 

113 

M. 

II3 

M. 

336 

M. 



M. 

397 

Gio,M. 

411 

L. 

412 

Gio 

214 

L. 

215 

Gio 

113 

L. 

75 

M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 

390 

M. 

234*443 


Gio, M. 

L. 

Gio 

94 

Gio, M. 

94 

M. 

443,444,481 

M. 

94 

M. 

122,392,396 

Gio 

410 

M. ■ ■■ 

Tie 

157 

M. 

390 

M. 

478 

Gio 

94 

M. 

M. 

4 * 


gbana — hammer, hammer- 
heads 

gbana — thunder 
gbana we — striking thun- 
der (voice of blacksmith 
hammer) 

gbangala — minnows 
gbao {or bau) — no (inter- 
jection) 
gbato — whip 
gbaviligi — soup pot 
gbawi — chief’s robe 
gba ya tjo — March and 
April ? 

gba yidi — a tree used in 
medicine (“black deer 
stick”) 

Gba ze Ge — Poro devil 
(executioner of boys who 
break the sacred law of 
the Poro) 
gba — red squirrel 
gba ta — a small, bright red 
bird (unidentified) 
gbea {or ge, or gei) — dance 
rattle for purposes 
gbea — short tongs 
gbea {or mea) — son of 
Gbe Glii — Poro devil (the 
one with the hamper) 
gbei — leprosy 

gbei — a “quarter” of a town 
gbeketele (<5rbwo) — clicker 
(a musical instrument) 
gbele {or dukba) — drum 
for war or dance 
gbese — rattles similar to cas- 
tanets (seed rattles) 

gbe — pot cover 
gbeke — tree {Craterisper- 
mum laurinum) 
gbese ko — bitter root (Fml- 
linia pinnata), from which 
toothbrushes are made 
gbali — cassava snake {Bkis 
nasicornis) 

gbi: — deadfall for small 
game 

gbie — foreleg 

gbieso — chine (between the 
shoulders) 


M. 

140-43,410, 


fig. 64, e 

M. 

410 

M. 

410 

M. 


Gio, M. 

480 

M. 


L. 

133 

M. 

no 

Tie 

66 

M. 

234 

Gio, M. 


M. 


Gio, M. 


M. 

152 

M. 

143 

M. 


Gio 


M. 

388 

M. 


M. 

152 

M. 

150 

s. 

„,,226:„ 

'Gio,M.,: 


M. 

393 

M. 

118 

M. 


M 


Gio 

94 

Gio 

94 
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gbieso — small, red, round 
pepper 
gbie — cutlass 

gbis kpma bono — bot iron 
ordeal 

gbikiki-very far, very 
long, very far away 
gbimbi — small, long-legged 
grass frog 

gbmg - far, long, tall 
gbini - python 
gbim — very heavy 
gbim-to bend down, to 
rest on 

gbini zs — cicada 
gbo — rubbish, refuse, feces, 
dung 

gbo — rump 

gbo — to waste, to throw 
away, to tear 
gbo — axe 

gbo — bill (of bird), beak 
gbo — pot 

Gb 5 (or ho) — beneficent so- 
ciety which can control 
* lightning 

gboa — light-colored antelope 
(Cephalophus sp.) 
gbobo — to cry 
‘ gbobogizegi — small, red, 
round pepper 
gbogbo — to defecate 
I gbogbwa — soup pot 

gbo gih — those uninitiated in 
warfare 

gbogone — rice pot 
gbole — to drink 
gbolo — box 

gbolo — rubber-producing fig 
tree (Ficus vogeliana)^ 
bark of which is used for 
medicinal purposes 

gbolo — uninitiated person 
(“shadow,” “image”); also, 
first grade of the Poro 
gbolo ge — a Poro devil seen 
in public 

gbolo wa — the initiated 
gbone — rice pot 
gbondo — shrub or small tree 
(Randia malleifera), black 


Gio 

98 

M. 

447 

M. 

428 

M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 

224 

M. 


Gio, M. 

3701 477 

M. 

94 

M. 

479 

M. 

56 

M. 

444 

M. 

443.477 

Gb.,L. 

303,410 

M. 


M. 

479 

L. 

98 

M. 


M. 

133 

M. 

235 

M. 

132,133 

L. 

446 

M. 

477,480, 481 


M. 

39 ^^ 

M. 

267, 268, 287 

M. 

272 

Gb. 

287 

Gio 

133 


juice of the fruit is used 
as a cosmetic 

gbonei — a small black bird 
(unidentified) 

gbono (or bono)— weighted- 
log trap 

gbo-si kpongli — scavenger 
beetle (“dung-taking 
beetle”) 

gbu — small swamp crocodile 
gbu — to help 
gbugbu — hand drum 
gbulu — a shelter, either a 
roof, or a head covering 
gbuo (or gbako) — big, 
large, much, plenty, many 
gbuonase — very many, a 
good many 
gbwa — big road 
gbwadie — fishing basket, 
used as a scoop net 
gbwa-wimi — hill of the dead 
gbwe — game similar to 
“pom-pom-puli-away” 
gbwe — general name given 
to either boys or twin 
girls; also ordinal for 
second-born of first set 
of twin boys 
gbwei — family head 
gbwei boi — species of millet 
gbwela — insignia of office 
of clan chief (big knife) 
gbweng — long tongs 
gb weu — zip ! ( exclamation : 

so what! ) 

gbwilebo — xylophone 
gbwiligbwili — bedbugs 
gbwini — bell 
gbwogi — dance 
Gbwogi— thieves’ association 
gbwolu — fine woman 
g’di (see gli:, gri, gih) — 
poison (literally, “sass- 
wood” — Erythrophyleum 
guineensts) 
ge — to beg 

Ge — ordinal for second- 
bom of first set of twin 
boys 

gebade (or gihbadei) ■— 
striking thunder 


M. 

315 

M. 


M. 


M. 

477 

M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 

478, 480 

M. 

475 

Tie 

215 

H.G.,S. 

124 

Gio 

336 

S. 

225 


Gio 

216 

M. 

162 

M. 

348 

Gio 

169 

M. 

H 3 

M. 

447 

S. 

149 

L. 

117 

M. 

152 

Gb. 

m 

Gb.,L. 

305.439 

L. : 

214 


Gio 


Gio 

214 

Gio 

216 

L. 

410 


496 
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geda — undesirable 

Pal. 

215 

gedu {or julu) — sasswood 
tree 

H.G. i< 5<S,3I} 

gega - 

L. 

446 

gei {or ge, gbea) — dance 
rattle for cult purposes 
gei — hardwood tree (CMo- 
rophora excelsa) from 
which mortars are made 

M. 

152 



M. 

130 

gei — to say, to tell 

M. 

444.447. 

479.481 


gei — thorny tree (imidenti- 
fied) whose scratch is sup- 
posed to be fatal 
gei yidi - tree {Erythrina 
altissima) 
ge : kDZulrD bowl 
gelai-tree (Blighia sapida) 
gelai kama — small tree (Le- 
caniodiscus cupanoides) 
gele — cannot 
gepa — small green snake 
ge {or gbea, gei) — dance 
rattle for cult purposes 
ge- masked zo, country 
devil, spirit, soul, Big 
Devil 


Gio 

M. 

H.G. 

M. 

M. 

L. 

Gio, M. 

M. 


Ge, Gio, M. 


OF THE LIBERIAN HINTERLAND 

ge na-Poro devil (singer) 
gene — thorn 

gene zolo-red flowering 
shrub with thorns {Com- 
hretwn aculeatum) 
gelegele — broad 
ge sagli — constellation (the 
great bear) 

ge toro {or ge t’ro) - mush- 
room {Nepatica) 
ge t’ro {or ge toro) — mush- 
room {Nepatica) 
ge wologi - sky people 
Ge Yumbo — young man’s 
secret cult; dance rattle; 
also, devil of the Poro, 
entertainer 


447 


394 

133 


ge — to see 
gea {or gele) — rat 
gebe - bush cat {Nandinia 
binotata or Felts aurata) 

‘ gebli — corpse 
ge b5 — devil’s Bush; second 
grade of the Poro 
, ge fwi fwi - short-legged 
devil (sleight-of-hand per- 
former) 

ge go “ the Big Devil 
ge kp we — corpse (“spirit 
dead”) 

gele {or gea) - rat 
gele — stone 

gele pulu — inguinal adenitis 
(“white stone”) 
ge b ke b-Poro devil, en- 
tertainer 


M. 

M. 

Tie 

M 

Ge, M. 

M. 

M. 

Gio 

M. 

:'M. • 

M. 

Ge 


398 

446 

95 

152 


71, 242,269, 
272, 274, 277, 
278, 284, 305, 
315,321,322, 
324, 326, 349, 

374. 375 ; %• 

86 , a, 88 

443.479 


89 




ge zo {or de zo)— leading 
devil of the B3 cult 
forest buffalo {Syn- 
cerus nanus) 
g^zu — plant of the mint 
family {Ocimuni veride) 
gi - intelligence, sense, 
brains 

gi — leprosy 
giabo — rice pot 

a ku- clever (“he has 
caught sense”) 
gia ze — pigmy hippopota- 
mus (water elephant) 
Gibaju - ordinal for first- 
born of twin boys 
Gibajuruso — ordinal for sec- 
ond-born of twin boys 
gibogoa— diarrhea, dysentery 


gi 


Ge 

M. 


M. 

M. 

Gio 

M. 

M. 

L. 


M. 

Gio 

Gio 

M. 

M. 

L. 

S. 

M. 

Gb.,L. 

Pal 

Pal. 

Gio 


272 

387 


387,400 

413 

212,359 

409 

164,237, 

272,273 

171, 280, 281 

88 

98 

214,320 

388 

^33 

214 

76 

216 

216 


444 

gida — belly 

M. 

94 


gidi - eagle {Spitzaetus cor- 



267 

onatus) 

Tie ^ 

89 


gie — inside 

Gio 

31 


Gie (or gle) — monster; also 



m 

an association of town eld- 



269,271 

ers, leader of the associa- 




tion 

Tie 

314 

242,324 

gie gbini- ground cassava 

M. 

398 


gila gba — wild black berry 

M. 


394 

gili {see g’di, gli:, gri) - 




sasswood tree {Erythro- 



see p. 394 

phlaeum guineensis) 

M. 

420 


gili g5 — to fight 

M. 


272* 

givei — small 

Gb. 
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gi-weible - rainbow 

Gio, M. 

41 1 

giwob-gi — sky 

L. 

41 1 

gizekpwaiza — large, green 
pepper 

L. 

98 

gizesasagi - larger, red, elon- 


98 

gated pepper 

L. 

gizi-“the hill” section of 



land 

L. 

22 

gi - stomach, insides, belly 

M. 

443 

gi - thing, things 

Gb.,L. 

224, 267, 


268, 273 

gidie - diarrhea, dysentery 

M. 


(“belly runs”) 

391 

gih - chicken hawk 

M. 


gih (or g’h)- fight, war 

M. 

236,477 

gih badei (or gebade) - 



striking thunder 

L. , 


ging^h — fruit bat 

M. 


gini — to lose 

M. 


glai (see gala) — within the 

M. 


fence; hence town 


Glaro ( or sedibo ) — W ar- 



dor’s class (Class III of 



the age classes) 

H.G. 

165 

glau glau - prove it! 

Gio 

447 

glava folo — Monday 

L. 

67 

gle- 

Gio 

445 

gleyu — small dog 

L. 

71,214 


\ Gls (or gie) - water spirits 
I or masks*, monster; also 

1 an association of town eld- 

I ers; leader of the associa- 
tion; black mask of the as- 


sociation 

Tie 

262,314,342 

gli — to burn 

M. 

411 

gli-tree (of any variety) 

Gio 

447 

gli: (see g’di, gili, gri) - 
sasswood ttee (Erythro- 

phlaeum guineensis) 

M. 


glia — bone hairpin 

Gio 

114 

glia — monkey trap 

Gio 

78 

glia — one only 

L. 

446 

glieglie — May (hoe-neck 

filled) 

Gb. 

66 

glimu (or gri mu) — sass- 
wood ordeal (poison 

drink) 

Gio 


gliliya — to scratch 

Gio 

447 

g’li sa — war fence (palisade) 

M. 

228 

gli (or gill) — fight, war 

M. 

228 

gb — plantain 

M. 

118 


M. 

Gio 
Gb., L. 
M. 

Gb. 

M. 


glii — spirit, devil 
Glii do — Poro devil presid- 
ing over sasswood ordeals 
gmea zu — an herb, tumeric 
(Curcuma longa), from 
which a yellow dye is made 
go — head 
go — hill 

go — hog-wallow 
go — a large eagle 
go — to leave, to come from 
Gofa — Warrior’s class 
(Group B of Class III of 
the age classes) 
gofe (or govs, goveti) — 
spirit of dead person 
goga — black antelope 
go gbondo — shrub or small 
tree (Randia malleifera), 
fruit of which gives a 
black stain, used cosmet- 
ically 

goi — hypogastrium 
golo — Diana monkey (C^r- 
copithecus diana diana), 
white face and tail 
golo — epiphytic fig tree 
golo — Pinta-like skin dis- 
ease 

golo — to sweep 
gongo — small white eagle 
gon kala — ringworm 
gone — game of battledore 
and shuttlecock 
gori — chimpanzee 
gosonkie — large, red, elon- 
gated pepper 
goso wolo — monkey trap 

gova — magic, knobbed, 
cast-brass ring 

govs (or gofe, goveti) - 
spirit of dead person 


Gove lazu ye (see Gala ta 
ye) — spirit-town river L. 

goveti (or gove, gofe) — 
corpse (spirit of dead per- 
son) Gb., L. 

gove tufoi — gove leaf L. 
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figs. 88,89,90 
fig. 88, g 

127 

94 

2 ! 

215 

87 

479,481 
38, 164, 165, 237 


293,304132^ 

324,325,326, 

328,3321333, 
335-37,3391 372 


324, 325, 337 
332 
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go — cola nut 

Go {or Wala go, Wak vo) 

: - God 

go — leopard 

g5 — to compete, to contest 
go — man, male; also, male 
of an animal 

g5 a bli yidi — an aphrodis- 
iac (“stick that men eat”) 
go a lo bo kupie — game of 
leopard-and-goat 
Go ba — name of a very 
steep hill (“God beside”) 
goba gbondo — birthmark 
go bu — place of meeting of 
the Leopard Society 
Gofa — one of 2 daughters 
of moon-carrying spirit 
(she carries stars during 
the day) 

go ge — a mask (“Leopard 
devil”) 

go kala — a perennial herb 
( Hybrophrynium brauni- 
anum) 

go ke mi — Leopard Society 
go kpu — bush cat {Felts 
aurata) 

g(o)b {or (g)olo) —suffix 
meaning town of, home of, 
place of, residence of 

golotjo — February (plant 
the big farm) 

Go mi {or Go pa mi) — dead 
person after releasing feast 
(“God-person”) 

go mi — Leopard Society 
go nefu — man-child 

go nye do be mi — a star- 
reader (sky fortune-tell- 
ing person) 

go nyo — black magician 

Go pa — spiritual abode 
(“God’s town”) 

Go pa mi {or Go mi) — 
dead person after releas- 
ing feast (a person of 
God’s place of residence) 

goped^ — dowry (“twenty 
things”) 


M. 


Gio, M. 

159. 315- 318, 

319.327.3^9 

M. 

89,223,272, 296, 


298. 3I5.3'<5 

M. 

477-81 

M. 

196,215, 
394. 478 

M. 

196. 394 

M. 

223 

M. 

315 

M. 

315 

Gio 

298 

L. 

413 

Gio 

272,315.316 

M. 

4* 

Gio 

296 

M. 


H.G., Kon. 30,31 

Tie 

66 

M. 

327 

M. 

296 

M. 

478 

M. 

406 

Tie 

380 

M. 

25973277329 


M. 327 


go tia — shrub {Sarcocepha- 
lus esculentus) 
go VO — devil 

go zo VO — leader of the 
Leopard Society 
gre — quick 

greegree Bush— Sands, some- 
times Poro initiation Bush 

gri {see g’di, gili, gii:) — 
poison (literally, “sass- 
wood”) 

grill — a small fish 
gri mu {or glimu) — sass- 
wood ordeal (“poison 
drink”) 

grobesuo — large, red, elon- 
gated pepper 
gro — plantain 

gru Is do ks — own brother 
gru — pit trap 

gruzavewonigi — clicker (a 
musical instrument) 
gu — poisons 

gu — tree {Macaranga sp.) 
Gubo— ordinal for first-born 
of second set of twin boys 
gu dei — family head 
gugu — swamp frog 
gula — belly 
gula faius — soul 
gulewoko {or koko) — bowl 
or dish (“calabash”) 
guo — gannet, paraldine 
guo — peanut, ground pea 
guoligi — bath pot 
gupala — poison for causing 
bloating and a slow death 
gu pulu — small tree {Maca- 
ranga heterophyllum) 
guwi — racoon 
gwa — long brown snake 
gwa — tree (unidentified) 
Gwalo fude — game of leop- 
ard-and-goat 
gwei — black tree snake 
gwcle nyo — those with the 
“seeing eye” (doctors who 
can see witches) 
gwene — house cat 
Gwiu— association for witch- 
craft 


M. 

398 

M. 

316 

Gio 

298 

Gr. 

26 

Pidgin 

597 2797 


287, 292 

Gio, M. 

428 

M. 


Gio 

428 

M. 

98 

Gio 

447 

Gio 

447 

M. 

75 

L. 

152 

Tig 

379 

M. 

393 

Gio 

216 

Gio 

162 

M. 


Gio 

94 

Tie 

321 

L. 

130 

M. 


M. 


L. 

133 

Gio 

380 

M. 


M. 


Gio 

71 

Gio 

: .:74. 

Gio , : ■ , 

223 

M. 


Tie 

33*5.374.405 

M. 


Tie 

314 


Gio 


seep. 190 
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gwiu-nya-zo — leaders of the 
Gwiu Association 
gwogWD-gi - striped frog 
which emits a rainbow 

H 

hai — leaves to polish floor 
ha o (or a o) - a greeting 
ha o — right, correct 
He long yi, he long no yi — 
chant of the Sands cult 
hono — breath 
hou — exclamation 
huhn ”” a person’s shadow 
I 

i (or ba; see ka, pi.) — you, 
your (second person sing- 
ular) 

igli — wooden mortar 
ika buds — yolk sack 
i sens — greeting to a per- 
son who is returning 
i tua: (or tu a:; ka tu 
a:, pi.) - an evening greet- 
ing (“I see you again”) 
i yua (see ka yua, pi.) — a 
greeting 
I 

ja — die 

ja- water pot, water jar 
jaboduwe — clay pot 
3 ala (or gala) — gathering of 
the Ksls Association 
3 asa — degree of the Sands, 
equivalent to polo kp’wa 
of the Poro 

Ja se — fertility association 
jebli — raffia dress or shirt 
jeda (or Duda, or Dula) — 
residence of Ku on the 




julu (or gedu) — sasswood 



Tis 

314 

tree 

H.G. 




3 urotjo — November? (cut 



L. 

41 1 

swamp for the tide-over 





rice patch) 

Tis 

66 

H.G. 

42 

K 

ka — crab 

M. 


Gio, Gr., S. 

173.425 

ka — to cross 

Gio 

445 

Gio 

425 

ka — to dance 

L. 

273 

m! 

264 

ka - to do, to carry 

Gio, M. 

444 

H.G. 

320 

ka — fish-hook 

M. 


M. 

179 

ka — “is it not so?” 

M. 


H.G. 

220 

ka — large antelope (Cepha- 





lophus sylvicultrix?) 

S.,Tic 

87 



ka — on, with 

Gio, M. 

443 . 444.479 



ka — ordinary round house 

M. 

272, 290,477, 

M. 

221,443,447, 



30 

CO 


478, 480, 481 

ka — to me, from me 

Gio 

445.447 

Gio 

102 

ka — to see 

L. 

336,342.351 

L. 

445 

ka — to throw 

M. 

447 



ka (see ba or i, sing.) — you. 



M. 

173 

your (second person 





plural) 

Gio, M. 

173,338, 

425,478,480 

M. 

173 

ka (or kl-) — black cola 





(Garcinia kola) 

M. 


M. 

173.47S 

ka (or k^) — to cut 

M. 

447,479 



ka — gray monkey 

M. 


Gb. 


ka — theft 

M. : 

479 

H.G. 

133 

kabo — to steal 

M. 

479 

S. 

71 

kafu — town medicine 

M. , 




Kagafui — degree of the Poro 



S. 

3H.3H 

(dancer) 

L. 

273 



Ka Glii — mask (the crab) 

Gio 

fig. 89, a 


Gb.,L.,M. 

Gban. 

S. 


288 

309 

313 


Cavally River 

Tis 


jibadio — commander 

S. 

235 

31 — to see 

S.,Tis 

351.352.353 

30 — moon 

Pal. 

412 

jodo — sun 

S., Tis, Kon. 

412 

jolwe — medicine to protect 
one against being be- 

witched 

b. 

307 

ludu — medicine to protect 

against theft (a long black 
snake) 

Tis 

440 

jugu — very fat 

S. 

71 


kai-tree (Alchornea fiori- 
bunda) 
kaile-June 
kakai — flank 
kakalogo - guinea fowl 
kala - yaws in the granuloma 
stage 

kalaba (see KzIb kalaba) - 
leaders of the Ksls Asso- 
ciation 
kalagba-big 

kala gbei — circinate ring- 
worm 

kalagi — container for carded 
cotton 

kalagi — moon halo (circular 
things; rings) 

kalagi twa fulima — eclipse 
(rine on sun) 


M. 

S. 

L. 

L. 

■ M.:- 


H.G. 

S. 

M. ■ , 
Gb., L. 
L. 

L. 


393.397 

67,364 

94 

444 

397 


3H 

162 

397 

126 

412 

412 
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Kalagwei — December 
kala kpo — jmct-articiilar 
nodules 

kak kpwaH — broom for 
sweeping courts and streets 
kalana — covered hamper, 
box 

kak pini — crab yaws 
kak sangbala — leucoderma 
kak sani ~ ichthyotic condi- 
tion of hands and feet as- 
sociated with crab yaws 
kalendagi — diarrhea, dysen- 
tery 

kali — hoe 
kali — snake 

Kali Sak — Snake Society 
(“snake medicine”) 
kali wobu yosogi (or glie- 
glie) — May (hoe-neck 
filled) 

kalili ~ head wife (owner of 
the house) 
kalo — raffia palm 
ka ma me, lo:na — keep si- 
lence! (“you hear, people, 
silence”) 

kambo — vine which has 
edible root (unidentified) 
kana — frame or rim 
kani — harp 

ka nyani — totem (hill 
people) 

ka nyeni ~ monster, often 
taken as a totem 
ka nyeni ga pulus (or ka ny- 
eni ga zea)---totel (thing 
one sees behind the back) 
ka nyeni ga zea (or ka nyeni 
ga pulu)— totem (thing 
one sees behind the back) 
ka nyo — sections of town 
in which a family hves 
(colloquially, “the quar- 
ter”) 

kaseng (or kasheng)— totem, 
monster (often taken as a 
totem), Bush devil 

kasheng (or kaseng) —totem, 
monster (often taken as a 
totem), Bush devil 

ka so! — exclamation 


L. 

127 

M. 

397 

L.,M. 

124 

L. 

123 

M. 

397 

M. 


M. 


Gb. 

391 

Gb.,L. 

66 

Gb.,Kp. 

300 

Gb.,Kp. 

0 

0 

L. 

66 

M. 

m 

L. 


Gio, M. 

425 

Gio 

351 

M. 

481 

S. 

154 

L. 

33 < 5 , 351 

L. 

342, 351-54 

L. 

352 

L. 



M. 

163 

Kp. 

354 

Kp. 

354 

M. 



kaso — town medicine 

ka tu a: (see tu a: or i tua, 
sing.) — evening greeting 
(“I see you again”) 
kau (or ko) — ordinal for 
first-born girl 
kau — francolin (bush hen) 
ka vu (see ba vuo, sing.) — 
morning greeting (you 
wake?”) 

kawia — closed path or trail 
kawuli— door sill (“house 
mouth in”) 

ka yua (see i yua, sing.) — 
a greeting 
ka Z8 — near to me 
kbalai — hindleg 
kbe (or kpe) — neck 
ke — father 
ke — 

ke: — ladle 

kebo — greedy (“an extra 
share”) 

Keda — comparable to the 
Gle Association of town 
elders 

kei — tree, everlasting fig 
kei— tree (Maesobotrya edu- 
Us?), with fruit resembling 
red cherries 

keka — musical instrument 
made of the shell of the 
forest tortoise (Cynixis) 
kelo — raffia palm 
kena — spindle weight 
kena kpwaku — spindle shaft 
kene — spindle weight 
kene yidi — spindle shaft 
(“spindle weight stick”) 
keng — circle, eclipse 

ke yu ke yu — cry of warn- 
ing of approach of the 
devil 

ke — but (conjunction) 
ke — inside 

ke — to make, to do; also suf- 
fix for forming verbs 

ke — year 

kei — gall bladder 


Ge 

M. 

173 

M. 

H.G. 

457 

M. 

173 

H.G. (Sabo) 31 

M. 

71 

M. 

Gio 

447 

L. 

94 

M. 

94 

L. 

446 

Gio 

447 

H.G. 

103,423 

M. 

Kru 

3H 

Gio 

214 

M. 

97 

S. 

J 53 

L. 

30 

L. 

126 

L. 

126 

M. 

126 

M. 

126 

Gio 

412 

Gio 

280 

Gio, M. 

447 

H.G. 

423 

Gio, M. 

221, 224, 
280,281,374, 

445 . 44 < 5 . 479-82 

M. 

M. 

65 


ksks — title of respect 
(“uncle”) 
kela — messenger 
kels — association of men 

kek — mask 

kele {or kk) - palm of the 


L. 

L. 

S.,T. 


hand 

kek — small brown frog 
found on stream bank 
Kek B5 {or B 5 , or K’k B 5 ) 

— circumcision Bush 
kek kalaba {see kaiaba) - 
leaders of the Kek Asso- 
ciation 

kek kps — weed {Cythulia 
prostrata) 
kek kpesse — small purple 
weed {Lindermia Senegal-- 
ensis) 

ke nai {see ke nanu, pi.) - 
initiated into the Poro 

ke nanu {seekz nai, sing.) - 
initiated into the Poro 

kende — to help 
ke za {or 'ko ke za) - private 
palaver “inside matters” or 
“inside house matters” 
k^ {or ka) — black cola 
{Garcinia kola) 
ki {or kwi) - skin, hide; 
hence letter or book 

Elia — ordinal for second- 
bom of twin girls 

kiambwe {or tjangbi) — 
March 

kie — small, red, elongated 
pepper 

kie — chimpanzee 
kie ge - small boys’ play 
devil of the Poro 
ki-Gbua-la - big men of the 
Ki-La Society 

Eli-La — society to enforce 
law and order 

Ki-La mi -a nobleman; 
member of the Ki-La So- 
ciety 
kilele — 
kineli - brisket 


S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


S. 

M. 

M. 

L., Mend. 

L. , Mend. 
Gio 

H.G. 

M. 

Gio 

S. 

S. 

Gio 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


M. 

M. 

S. 
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217 

kinja - carrying frame, ham- 
per 

Pidgin 

22,53.54,98, 

J / 

261, 262, 

313*314 

313 

kipelevelegi — xylophone 

108, 1 2 1, 124-27, 

129, 136, 143, 
144,180,219, 
282,419,441, 

45^-55.458, 

fig. 48, a 

Gb. 149 

267, 287 

kisi pennies or “irons” — 
twisted pieces of metal 
used for currency (from 
Kissi tribe near Loma 

Pidgin 

36, 137, 181, 
187,250,260, 

313 

393. 398 

kiti ya kiti — game of tug- 
of-war 

S. 

301,410, 424, 

%. 65, u 

225 

kikigezu — brisket 

L. 

94 


kiligba — clay pot-stand 

S. 

lOI 

397 

kiline: — riddle 

M. 

446 


kla — hoe 

Gio 

66 

268, 285 

kla bo pa - May (hoe-neck 
filled month) 

Gio 

66 

268 

kladio - strong man 

Gio, S. 

214 

23 

klajenyS — person who can 
see spirits 

S. 

324 

423 

Klaklabe — Warrior’s class 
(Group A of Class III of 
the age classes) 

H.G. 

85,165, 

444 

klao — camping to fish and 
hunt 

S. 

235,311 

75 

kie — farm 

s. 

447 

216 

kk {or kek) — palm of the 
hand 

M. 

417 

67. 3'54 

98 

fig. 86 , a 

K’k B 5 {or B 5 or Kek B 5 ) 
— circumcision Bush (first 
grade of the Poro) 

Ge, M. 

267, 287 

klekle — chronic constipa- 
tion 

M. 

392 

272 

kk pe — property (“hand 
thing”) 

M. 

417 

258 

k’k — gizzard 
kli — true,so 

M. 

M. ' 

65 


kli -peeling, bark 

M.' : 

258, 304, 305, 

klikh — very small 

;M. 


349 * 433 * 434 - 3<5 

klmgkling — well, healthy 

M. 

478 

349*419 

k’bk’b - completely 
kbb — box-like rack 

M. 

S. 

123 

444 

kma- scrotum 

Gio, M. 

94 

94 

kma — fish 

M. 

7 L 444 
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kma ~“tree {Albizzta zygia) 

M. 

396 

kmakma — big ( influential ) , 
strong 

M. 

350,478 

Kmakma yidi — hardwood 
{Hymenostegia lyrata) for 
making charcoal (“big 
stick”) 

M. 

350 

kma ti — tree (Albizzia 
zygia), wood from which 
keys of xylophone are 
made 

M. 

149 

kma yi — a dog’s name 
(“there is fish in it”) 

M. 

71 

ko — callous sitting pads of 
the monkey 

S. 

456 

ko~Ioin 

Gio 

94 

Ko~ ordinal for fifth-born 
girl 

M. 

215 

ko (or ko k) — shrub (Ery- 
thrococca manii) 

M. 


ko — sun perch 

M. 


ko — war 

Gio 

214 

ko (or koa [kwa] ; see ma, 
um, un, sing.) — we» our, 
us (first person plural) 

M. 

224, 444, 478, 

koa — eagle 

M. 

480,481 

koa (or ko [kwal; see ma, 
um, un, sing.) — we, our, 
us (first person plural) 

M. 

478 

Koba — boys and youths 
(Class II of the age classes) , 
corresponding to Pubodu 

S.,Tie 

seep. 165 

kobaganu — neck-ring 

L. 

112 

kobi — fine square house in 
the Poro 

L. 


Kobh — where slaves go at 
death 

Gb. 

329 

kodie — war spear 

Gio 

214 

kodubu— vine (unidentified) 

S. 

74 

koe — war 

■ L." . 

446 

kofli nyu — let me pass (par- 
don me) 

M. 


kogbwa — type of noose trap 

Gio 

78 

ko kea — commander 

■ L.: 

235^139 

koko (or gulewoko) — 
wooden bowl or dish 

L. 

i 30 >i 33 

Kokwe — ordinal for second- 
born of twin boys 

L. 

216 

ko la (see ko) — shrub (Ery^ 
thrococca manii) 

M. 

399 

ko; la — eggplant 

L. 

96 


ko;la — a kind of clicker (a 


musical instrument) 

Gio 

152 

Kolba — degree of the Poro 
(runner or messenger) 

L. ' 

FJ 

00 

00 

koli — head wife 

Gio 

193 

kolo — cold 

Gb. 

66 

kolo — to rule, direct 

L. 

273 

kolo gwei — December (very 
cool weather; cold small 
moon) 

Gb. 

66 

kolotue — tree (unidentified) 

Tie 

296 

kolo wolo — January and 
February (a big cold 
moon; cold month) 

Gb. 

66 

koloua — iron 

L- 

446 

kolu — chiefs staff 

S. 

214 

Kolu — ordinal for first-born 
of twin girls 

L. 

216 

ko ma — exclamation 

M. 

213 

kon — small basket 

Gio,M. 

123 

Kona — ordinal for first- 
born of twins; also medi- 
cine 

M. 

216,300 

kondobo (see nafu, nafui, 
namu) — devil of the Poro 
(the seizer) 

Gb. 

268 

konigi — harp 

Gb. 

454 

konkie — larger, red, elon- 
gated pepper 

Gio 

98 

konsuo — larger, red, elon- 
gated pepper 

M. 

98 

koso — a top 

Gio 

226 

kotigi — bell 

Gb. 

152 

koti zigi — memory-test game 

Gb., Mend. 

224 

Koto-kpawolo — Great One 

L. 

407 

kotu — tree (unidentified) 

S. ■ 

456 

Koula-podo — one of 2 sons 
of Sotala gi, the moon- 
carrying spirit. (He car- 
ries the stars during the 
day) 

L. 

4^3 

kozuvezoge — stoppage of 
the bowels 

■■ Gb. 


ko — hand, forearm; foreleg, 
branch 

M. 

447 

ko — house 

Gio, M. 

272, 288, 423 

ko — large tree (Ricinoden- 
dr on africanum) with an 
oily nut 

M. 

394 

Ko (or kau) — ordinal for 
first-born girl 

M. 

215 

ko: — to dry 

M. 
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k5 — basket 

Gio, M. 


ko ds — house mother in 



Sands 

Gio 

288 

kogi-neck, belly 

L. 

94 

ko ks za (or k3 za) - private 



palaver “inside matters” or 

H.G. 


“inside house matters” 


kokogi — termites’ nest 



{Termes mordax^ ot re- 
lated species) 

Gb. 

362 

Kd kona — ordinal for first- 



born of twin girls 

M. 

216 

kekwai — francolin (bush 



hen) 

M. 

297 

kSla tsng — painted dove 

M. 


kDli — to crow 

L. 

446 

kolon wsls — old trade beads 

M. 

112 

ko 0 dsa nya — exclamation 


68 

of admiration for sunset 

Gio 

kople bo — bowl or dish 

M. 


(wash basin) 

130 

ko wsns — finger 

M. 


ko za {or ko ke za) - private 

H.G. 


palaver (“house matters”) 

423 

kpa — bridge 

M. 

226 

kpa — to cook 

M. 

479 

kpa — dried 

M. , 

272 

kpa - grasshopper 

Ge 


kpa — last month 

M. 


kpa — stem 

M. 

222 

kpa — trap 

, M. 


kpa: — rattan 

M. 


kpai — corn, maize 

M.. 


kpai — rice kitchen 

M. 


kpai bli sa — parrot (“corn- 

M. 


eating parrot”) 


kpakigi — shoulder 

L. 

94 

kpakili — tree (Bussea ooci- 



demalts') 

M. 


kpakizozuve — chine (be- 


94 

tween the shoulders) 

; L. 


kpala — lesser hornbill 
{Tropicranus 


albocristatus) 

M. 


kpala-kpala — to figure out a 
thing 

kpa lu ge - long-legged 

Gio 

443 

Ge 

272 

Poro devil 

kpana — striped grass mouse 
kpana yidi — small tree with 

M. 


striped bark {Monodora 
tenufolia-benth) 

M. 

394 


kpa sill — crawfish 

M. 

477 

kpa-sili-ko — vine with prom- 
inent nodes (Cissus sp., 

and others) 

M. 

477 

kpa yanga — lesser kingfisher 

{Halcyon senegalensis 

fuscopileus) 

M. 


kpai kpai - climbing shrub 

{Dalbergia saxitalis) 

M. 

400 

kpea — ge’s tall headpiece 

M. 


kpei da — plant used as 
treatment for headache 

{Dracena surculosa) 

M. 


kpe {or kbe) — neck 

M. 

94 

kpe — what? why? 

M. 


kpele - fiying squirrel 

M. 


kpele ~ heard 

M. 


kpele kpele - pepper bird 

M. 


kpene — crooked 

M. 


kpeya — small-bladed adze 

M. 

129,142 

kpi — bed 

M. 


kpia kpia — large, wingless 

wasps 

M. 

401,477 

kping kping - straight 

M. 


kpili — an edible nut 

M. 


kpih — penis 

M. 

94 

kping ke ko fu — cat-claw 
thorn vine {Mezoneurum 

sp., near benthianianum) 

M. 

393 

kpo — a knot, a lump, a fist 

M. 

413 

kpo — rump 

Gio 

94 

kpo — tree with apple-like 
fruit {Mimusops djave) , 
from seeds of which an 

oil is derived 

M. 

97 

kpo: — gourd 

M. 


kpolo wai (or kpwolo wai) 

— uninitiated (sinners) 

L. : 

200 

kpon — hammock frame 

M. 


kpoto — ordeal 

' X. -- 

427 

kpo — to put (down) 

M. 

481 

kpo — a tangle of vines on a 


tree trunk 

M. 


kpo — gamble 

kpongli — beetle 

M. 

477 

kpo wele — cowrie shells 

M. 


kpu — stump 

M. 


kpulu-a block 

M. 

413 

kpums — 2 -handled sledge 

hammer (also used as 

a 



small anvil) M. 35» i42'"44» 349» 

fig- 64. g 
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Icpune — living 
kpwa — strong, to be straight 
kpwade — gun; also, a game 
kpwade pa — oath (“gun kill 
[me]”) 

kpwafage — type of noose 
trap 

Kpwa kolo gi — degree of 
the Poro (“strong rule 
thing”) 

kpwala — grove; farm 
kpwalie ~ broom for sweep- 
ing the house 
kpwana — sorrow, sadness, 
misery 

kpwanagize — large, red, 
elongated pepper 

kpwane -- dog’s name (find 
your own thing) 

kpwange — house of spirits 

kpwasada — leaves of okra 
plant (Hibiscus esculen- 
tus) 

kpwaza-malamala-gi — rain- 
bow 

kpwe — dead 

kpwe — spear 

kpwe -- circumcising zo 

Kpwea — association 

kpwea — initiated members 
of a tribe (cut one) 

kpwede — to fix, to repair 

kpwego — thorny vine 
(Smilax krausskm) 

kpwei ~ to talk 

Kpweiwu — ordinal for sec- 
ond-born boy 

kpwele — conundrum in 
story form 

kpwele — light tint, white 
kpwele ve f ofo — pure white 

Kpwembli — first Snake girl 
of group 

kpwiliya — machete 

kpwi tidi — purple mahog- 
any tree (Entandrophrag’- 
ma sp.) 

kpwi — mercy, kindness 

kpwibo — to beg, to sacri- 
fice 


Kp. 

L. 

273, 446 

Gb. 

30, 226, 277 

L. 

277 

L. 

78 

L. 

273 

L. 

Gb.,L. 

124 

Gio 

215 

L. 

98 

S, 

71 

Gio 

287 

L. 

96 

L. 

411 

Gio 

242, 324 

L. 

328 

M. 

280 

Gio 

334423 

m: 

268,280,287 

L. 

214 

M. . 

122 

L. V 

446 

L. 

215 

L. 

447 

L. 

127 

L. 

127 

Gio, M. 

302, 503 

L. 

5<5 

L. 

M. 

320,479 

M. 

477 


kpwoa — uninitiated person 


(“outsider”) 

Gb. 

kpwodo — basket for carry- 
ing food 

L. 

kpwogi — council of chiefs 

L. 

kpwoive — bright red 

L, 

kpwokro — punishment for 
conscientious objectors 

Gb. 

kpwolakpwala — September 
(rice harvest) 

L. 

kpwole — rattle 

Gb. 

kpwole — riddle 

Gio 

kpwolo wai (or kpolo wai) 

— uninitiated (sinners) 

L. 

kpwono— scarification marks 
resembling vaccination 

M. 

kpwD (or no) — catfish 

Gio, M. 

kpw 5 di — sacred catfish 
(Siluridae) 

M. 

kpwoli — to search 

L. 

kpwudu — flock 

L. 

krajenyo — people who can 
see witches 

Tig 

kro — patience 

H.G. 

krvou — leopard’s tooth 

Kp. 

Ku (or kuo, kwo) — ances- 
tral spirit as God (a divin- 
ity) 

S., Tie 


ku — dead 

S. 

ku — oracle-spirit that is con- 
sulted by BauwgS 

S. 

ku — to catch 

M. 

ku a pa bi — dead 

H.G., S. 

Ku a zuzu — judge of the 
dead 

a 

kuba — dropsy 

Gb. 

kubuve — hypogastrium 

L. 

kue — tree (Fentaclethra 
macrophylla-benth) 

M. 

kugu — old 

H.G. 

kuhuhu — spirit (thing in 
man that lives on) 

H.G. 

kui (or kwi) — foreigner or 
white man (a man who 
knows book) 

M. 

kukoi — whistle imitating 
bush hen 

Gb. 

kukwingi — raft on which to 
cross river of the dead 

L. 


268 

123 

414 

127 

235 

66 

152 

446 

268 

388 
33^1 349 

338 

445 

4H 

33 <^i 342 
31 

214 


318,324,328, 
330,351,370, 
37 i» 3771405 
324447 

: 35 £ 

214,412,413, 
443i 444479 
328 

328 

390 

94 

396 

162 

32I1325 


215 

297 

328 
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kula — captain, town’s war 


leader 

Gio, M. 

87. 235 

kulam -- tree (unidentified) , 



source of poison 

Tie ■ 

230 

kuloi — locust pods 

S. 

102 

kulongi — October (heavy 



mists; no rains) 

L. 

66 

kulu — bird, blue plantain- 



eater (Corythaeola cris- 



tata) 

M. 


kulu — chicken hovel 

M. 

51 

Kuluba — degree of the 



Sandc, like Koiba of the 



Poro 

Ge 

288 

kunu — bellows 

M, 

137 

kunu — owl 

M. 


Kuo {or ku, kwo) — ances- 



tral spirit as God (a divin- 



ity) 

S., Tig 

317 

kuo — tortoise (Cynixis) 

M. 

see p. 153 

kupabu — a monster 

S. 

342,343 

kupie — a small basket 

L. 

123 

kusu (or kususu, kuzu, ku- 



zulu) — spirit of the liv- 



ing (thing in man that 



lives on) 

Tie 

321,324 

kususu {or kusu, kuzu, ku- 



zulu) — spirit of the liv- 



ing (thing in man that 

S.,Ti8 


lives on) 

321,322 

kuviva — wild nut {Gardnia 



kola) 

Gb.,L. 

396 

kuwi — penis 

Gio 

94 

kuzu {or kusu, kususu, ku- 



zulu) — spirit of the liv- 



ing (thing in man that 



lives on) 

Tie 

321,324 

kuzulu {or kusu, kususu, 



kuzu) — spirit of the liv- 



ing (thing in man that 



lives on) 

Tie 

321 

kvadaworu — anklet 

L. 

113 

Kwa — ordinal for first-born 



of twin girls 

Gio 

216 

kwa {see ko, koa; see ma, 



um, un, sing.) — we, our, 



us (first person plural) 

M. 

478 

kwai — firewood 

M. 


kwai kuo — musical instru- 



ment made of the shell of 


the forest tortoise {Cyn- 



ixis) 

M. 

153 


kwalowolo — leaves of young 


cottonwoods 

L. 

97 

kwanai {see kwe)— plant 
{Strophanthus sarmento- 
sus) 

M. 

386 

kwaze — broad bracelet 

Gio 

113 

kwa — hand 

Gio 

214,417 

kwa po — property (“hand 
things”) 

Gio 

417 

kwe — basket for carrying 
food 

M. 

123 

kwea — up 

Gio 

.'''•23 

kweaweagi — “kernels,” small 
lumps appearing on the 
neck (a symptom of Try- 
panosomiasis) 

L. 

389 

kwedisa — parrot 

M. 

■ , 

kwei — tree with plum-like 
fruit of Burseraceae 

M. 

97 

kwe — antelope (unidenti- 
fied) 

S. 

348 

kwe — 

L. 

446 

kwe — common monkey, 
“Jack” {Cercocebus tor- 
quatus atys) 

■ M. 


kwe — poison {Strophanthus 
sp.) 

M. 


kweiye — “by-and-by” 

Gio 

447 

kwele — suffix meaning town 
of, home of, place of, 
residence of 

Kp. 

30 

kwene — small 

M. 

226 

kwi {or kui) — foreigner or 
white man; also a prefix 

M. 

215,481,482 

kwi {or ki) — skin, hide 

Gio 

26 

Kwi {see Kwi-a-yunu) — 
spirit, sometimes witch; 
common name for Kwi-a- 
yunu Society 

H.G. 

243,300,310, 

Kwi-a-yunu {or Kwi) — so- 
ciety for hunting out 
witches 

311,312,336 

H.G.(Webo) 243, 

Kwi ba {or ya Kwi) — Big 
Devil of the Kwi-a-yunu 
Society 

H.G. 

300, 310 

310,311,312 

kwigb — banana 

M. 

482 

Kwi-iru — children of de- 
parted spirits 

Gr. 

312,313 

Kwi-La — society of peers 

» Gio 

305 

Kwi-La-me vo — leader of 


Kwi-La Society 

Gio 

305 
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kwiligi — basket 

Gb. 

413 

kwiligi {or falali, pkgi) — 
folk tale 

L. 

447 

kwi nijunu — members of the 
Kwi-a-yunu Society 
(Kwi people) 

H.G. (Webo) 

310 

kwiso — sweet potato 

M. 

482 

kwito — pine apple 

M. 

482 

kwito — duck 

M. 

69, 482 

Kwo {or ku, kuo) — ances- 
tral spirit as God (a divin- 
ity) 

S., Tie 

3 i 7 > 33 i 

Kwo — place of the dead 

Tie 

331 

kwoboi - tree (unidentified) 

Gb. 

305 

kwole — white 

L. 

71 

kwo — chicken 

S. 

447 

kwob {or kola)— bush or 
forest 

S.,Ti8 351, 

. 352>353 

kwob-ji-de — totem 

S., Tie 

35 i »352 

L 

la — to be 

L. 

446 

la — rice fanner 

M. 

125 

la — to sit down 

Gio 

26, 447 

la — upstream, on top of 

M. 

443 

labo- glory 

M. 

481 

lai-celt, whetstone for 
razor 

M. 


lai- fetish cone (symbol of 
Dumma) 

M. 


lai - tree snail 

M. 


laike gele - lightning 

Ge 

410 

laike gli - lightning (“sky 
makes flash”) 

M. 

410 

lai pele - monkey trap 

M. 

78 

lala — to make level 

M. 


lala boko — Monday 

Gb. 

67 

lala sogi — family head 

Gb. 

162 

lala va — Tuesday 

Gb. 

67 

lali - Saturday 

Gb.,L. 

67 

lalo — bell 

Gio 

152 

lalugi — moon 

L. 

412 

lalugi nina ~ new moon 

L. 

412 

la nyambo — lightning 

Gio 

410 

lapie - morning 

M. 


lapolo — stand behind, pledge 

Kp. 

215 

latagoli— November (streams 
all full) 

Gb. 

66 

latako - July (hungry time) 

Gb. 

66 

latawoli — November 
(streams all full) 

M. 

66 


lau — public, open 

H.G. 

423,425 

lauli — outside 

Gio 

68 

lau za — big trial (“open or 
public matters”) 

H.G. 

423^425 

lazu — town 

L. 

328,329 

la — leaf 

M. 

374 

la — sky, heaven 

M. 

67, 480 

la — up, above 

M. 

480,481 

la wele — hail 

M. 

411 

la yewe — non-striking thun- 
der 

Gio 

410 

le — there 

Gio, M. 

445“47 

leakpwe — type of noose trap 

M. 

78 

ledi — child’s game 

M. 

223,224 

lega — cannot 

L. 

446 

lei — thatch bat (mammal) 

M. 


leibwong — eclipse 

M. 

412 

lendi — game of hide-and- 
seek 

M. 

223 

le — to be 

Gio, M. 

223,224, 

le {or nyene) — farm clear- 
ing; also farm 

M. 

443-47.477-81 

411 

le — there, then, that 

Gio, M. 

443,444 

le — thing, is 

L. 

345 . 444 - 4 ^ 5.457 

lea — blood 

M. 


li — to go 

L. 

215 

li — on or in 

S. 

447 

li — smaller 

M. 

423 

lie — before (of place), in 
front of; also the road 
ahead 

M. 

481 

liniga — togo 

L. 

446 

li za — small trials (“smaller 
matters”) 

M. 

423 

li {or di) — mouth 

M. 

476 

h {or di; see loa, pi.) — 
woman, mother 

Gio,M. 

155,195,213, 

libli — food 

M. 

373 i 404. 443. 
444,476-78 

li la bo {or di da b 3 ) — 
girls’ excision Bush of the 
Sande cult (a cutting or 
to cut) 

M, 

287 

Ml — ringtailed monkey 

M. 


lih — to swing 

M. 


li nefu — woman-child 

M. 

478 

lo — togo 

M, 

221,223,242, 

lo — squirrel 

M. 

444.433.477-81 

390, 443, 481 
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io — to stand up 

L. 

445 

ioa {see di or li, sing.) — 
women 

M. 

477 

loa b5 — women’s Bush 

M. 


io guo — cure for St. Vitus’ 
Dance {Cesmodium ascen- 
dens) (“squirrels’ pea- 
nuts”) 

M. 

390 

io ka — to carry away 

M. 

481 

loio — tree {Harungana mad- 
agascariensis) ^ (pain kill- 
er) 

M. 

279, 389, 

lolo gbea — tree {Vismia 
leonensis) (small pain kill- 
er) ; treatment for dizziness 

M. 

391 1 395 

389 

io:na — silence 

Gio 

425 

longana — sunset (“sun 
gone”) 

Gio 

68 

lono — vine {Landophilia 
sp.), source of latex 

M. 

82 


lo yD — Chorea or St. Vitus’ 


Dance (“squirrel’s sick- 


ness”) 

M. 

389 

lozo ~ to fall 

L. 

68 

b {or do) — market; market 
day; hence, week, to buy, 

to sell 

M. 

67,179,476,477 

b — to want, to hunger, to 

desire 

M. 

480 

15 — peach tree (Fentadesma 

butyraces) 

M. 


ba — lion monkey 

M. 


b duo — market day 

M. 

213 

bb — slowly, soft, softly 

M. 

478,480 

lu — forest, bush 

M. 

443-444 

lu {or du) — to tie in a bun- 

die 

M. 


luava — medicine of the 

Wenin Association 

Gb. 

308 

iuba bulu — plant {Sarco- 

cephalus diderrichii) 

Mand. 

392 

lu bo — bush goat 

M. 


lu bo bie — Poro devil (the 

Great Spirit of the forest) 

Gio 

fig. 88, d 

iuo — bush cow 

M. 


luo {or duo) — day 

M. 

476 

M 

’m (’n) - yes 

M. 

480 


’m or ma {see um, un, ’n; 
see ko, or koa [kwa], pi.) 

L me, my (first person 

singular) Gio,L.,M. 223,224, 

445-471 478» 481 


507 


ma — people (suffix) 

Bas. 

21 

ma — the “board” game 

M. 37, 

1 58, fig. 74,^ 

ma — to hear, to understand 

Gio, M. 

4251479 

ma {or ’n da) — my father; 



my uncle 

S. 

213 

ma — a nut; a tree, source of 



potash 

Gio 

97, 98 

ma — seed of locust 

S. 

97 

ma — iron-headed arrow 

M. 

82 

ma {or mwa) — taboo in 



general, law 

S., Tie 

345 i 372 

ma: — affectionate greeting 

M. 


made {or bwande) — food 



taboo in general 

S.,Tie 


-mai — people (sufiix) 

L. 

21 

-mai — suffix meaning town 



of, home of, place of, resi- 



dence of 

L. 

30 

maida — cassava leaves 

L. 

96 

maino — one who is obedi- 



ent and does things well 

S. 

214 

mai wololo {or na wio) — 



answer to a greeting 

H.G. (Webo) 173 

makwomo — to be bought or 



given in marriage (to take 

M. 


woman) 

215 

mala bio — soup pot 

Tie 

133 

male — tree (unidentified) 

M. 

35 

mana — the “board” game 

Kp. 

158 

mana — a curse 

M. 


mana — red iron wood 



{Aphira alata) 

M. 


manga manga — stickey 

M. 


mam — to swallow 

M. 


maniningi {or mivang) — 

Gb. 


a person’s shadow 

320 

masa — chief, rich man (chief 



of the country) 

L. 

168,446 

masata zu — place of spirits 

L. 

328 

Maselerai — ordinal for sec- 



ond-bom of twin boys 

S. 

216 

maso — strainer in the shape 



of a fan 

H.G. 

Its 

matai — evil spirit which en- 



ters a person 

Gb.,L. 

293,322, 



3231331-35 

matai {or molegi, monegi, 



melai) - society which 



catches bad spirits of the 


dead 

Gb.,L. 

3031 3071 


3321372 

matai zo — a zo man who 
knows matai palaver Gb.,L. 533 



-ordinal for second- 


bom of twin girls; also, 

girl with twin brother 

L. 

210 

mave — to crouch, hide 

L. 

444 

mayino — woman doctor 

Pal. , 

202 

ma vn no — sacred wife of 

a chief (law wife) 

Tie 

372. 373 

mazagi — plantain 

L. 

446 

me — mask 

Gb., L., M. 

277. 273, 

284, 356, 364, 

363. 368, 

figs. 90, 91 

ma ge — devil mask 

Gb.,L.,M. 

277,278, 
284, 356, 449, 
fig. 90, a, b 


me tree (Mimusops djave ) , 
with apple-like fruit, from 
seeds of which an oil is 
derived 

mea (or mia; see me, ms, 
ms, mi, sing.) - persons, 
people 

mea (or gbea) - son of 
me be a — one who has 
taken Kwi-La medicine 
me bi — a person’s shadow 
mekwea — plant (Ocimum 
veride) of the mint family 
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msns — moon*, hence, month, 
menses 

216 , - 

^ msns - plant (species of 

^ Costus of the Zingibera- 

ceae family; symbol of the 
Poro and Sands cults) 

373 (Qf mene) - rafEa- 

fringe curtain “no tres- 

> L., M. 277, 278, passing” symbol of the 

284, 356, 364, Poro and Sands 

3<55^ 3<58, msns — snake 

figs. 90, 91 gy. 

, L., M. 277, 278, ^ 

284,356,449, ^ 

fig. 90, msns da -new moon 

mene gbo- puffball mush- 
room (“moon droppings”) 

msns gbo la — poison leaf 

> 97 (unidentified) 

Mens Mia - Snake Society 
(“Snake people”) 

V mens na — evening star 

mene zo vo — leaders of the 
Snake Society 

^ ms zu (see zu, mi zu) — 

0 32^0 soul of man (thing in man 

that lives on) 


37o> 

412,477 


376 
300, 301 


300, 301 
413 


321,324,326 

447 


Melai (see molegi, monegi, 
matai) - association which 
catches bad spirits of the 
dead 

mele — horn 

Mele Vea — Horn of Ante- 
lope Association 

Melika - name designating 
the Government and its 
officials 

mene (or mene)— raffia- 
fringe curtain “no tres- 
passing” symbol of the 
Poro and Sands cults 
meti — black snake 
me — to hit, to beat 
me (or me, me, mi; see mea, 
mia, pL) - persons, people 

me — what? where? 
mebo — to hit, to beat 
mei — beyond, on the other 
side 

me Idi — to beautify, to be 
becoming 


Gb. 

303.333 

Gb.,L.,M. 

197 

Gb.,L.,aU? 

299, 


300. 333 

North 81, 

220, 339,369 


Gio 

267 

Gio 

447 

M. 

479 

Gio 

306, 374, 


425^447 

M. 

224, 480, 481 

'M.'; 

479 

M. 

481 

M. 

AAA 

*TTT 


mi (or me, me, me; see mia, 
mea, pL) - persons, people 


mia — magic 

mia (or mea; see me, me, 
me, mi, sing.) — persons, 
people 

mia — blood vessel 
miake — to make magic 
mia ke mi — magician 
miali — needle 
mi bi — a person’s shadow 
miemie - lightning-flash 
mi ge — spirit which leaves 
person at death 
mivang (or maniningi) — 
a person’s shadow 
mi zu — soul of man (thing 
in man that lives on) 


Gio, M. 

242, 306, 
321,322,323, 

326, 327, 349. 
373. 374.404. 
443.477 

M. 

479 

M., Ge, Gio 

23,67, 

M. 

300, 301, 327, 
4*3.477 

M. 

M. 

M. 

479 

M. 

320 

L. 

410 

M. 

326 

Gb. 

320 

M. 

327,427,428 



iBi — to drink i 

mini — pad for the h^d; 
ring for ■ cushioning a load 
carried on the head 
mo — more 
mo — on 

mo — wide open 
Moiegi (see monegi, meiai, 
matai) — association which 
catches bad spirits of the 
dead 

molia — fine 

moling — the spirit of the 
dead 

monawobuuli — July (hun- 
gry time) 

Monegi (see moiegi, melai, 
matai) — association which 
catches bad spirits of the 
dead 

mp — to be able 
m5 — bird (of any variety) 
m5 — for, of, concerning, re- 
lating to, about 
m5 — matters, affair (“pa- 
laver”) 
m 5 a — small 

mSa yidi — a glabrous shrub 
(Rauwolfia vomitoria) 
(“small tree”) 

mSmS — a very long time 
ago 

mpowe — paste of dry cas- 
sava roots (dumboy) 
mpowe (or tobo) —wooden 
mortar 

mu — to drink 
mu (or pu) — gone 
mu — female (of an animal) 
mu (or mwi — short grass 
! (unidentified) that grows 


mwa (or ’ma) — taboo 
mwele s5 — wrong doing 

mwi (or mu) — short grass 
(unidentified) that grows 
in sandy or rocky places 
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4447 479 . 

mwulu lio — morning greet- 





ing and also answer to 





greeting (light has come) 

H.G.,S. 

^ 73 :, 

M. 


N 



Gb.^ 


’n — I, my 

Gio, M., S. 


M. 

224,444 

’n (or ’m) — I, yes 

M* 

447 '. 

M. 


na — his 

L. 

/|44 



na — like 

M. 

444 



na — sky 

Gio 

d/ 



na — to 

M. 

,,443.; 

Gb. 

3037 3047333 

na — no 

L. 

34 ?, 

Gio 

214 

na — wife 

M. 




nabu — fire 

L. 

44 ^^, 

Kp. 

325 

nabwe — firewood 

S. 

44 ^. 



nafu (see nafui, namu, kon- 



L. 

00 

dobo) —shortened form 





of nafui 

L. 

268 



nafui (see nafu, namu, kon- 





dobo) — the Big Devil of 



Gb. 

303 

the Poro 

Gb.,L. 

268,273 

M. 

444 

nafui so (see nafu so, namu 



M. 

477 

so) - the Big Devil of the 





Poro (“the catching 



M. 

443,444,481 

devil”) 

Gb. 

268 



nafu so (see nafui so, namu 



M. 

477 

so) — the shortened form 



M. 

3877 3907 

of nafui so 

Gb. 



3927402 

nafu zengi — instrument of 





the Big Devil of the Poro 





(“Nafu’s finger nails”) 

L. 

268 

M. 

387, 390, 

nakwi — crabs 

L. 

288 


392,402 

nami - June (constant rains) 

Gb.,L, 

66 



namu (see nafu, nafui, kon- 



M, 


dobo) - the Big Devil of 





the Poro 

Gb., Kp., L. 

268 

S. 

100 

namu so (see nafu so, nafui 





so) 

Gb. 


Tie 

102 

nana — proverb 

S. 

443 

Gio 

428 

nana- tongue 

M. 


S. 


nana -tree frog 

M. 


M. 

478 

nangma — head of the Poro 

M. 




na-piA — phrase meaning 





“you search for them” 

M. 

443 

M. 


na pp pu — dawn (“sky 


67 


81 

things white”) 

Gio 

Lj* 


Nau- ordinal for fourth- 



Gio, L., M. 

132. 133 

bom girl 

L. 

2X5 

S. 

34s 

na ve k — taboo (“[13 no 


S. 

319 

eat [this] thing”) 

L. 

345 



nazai — wife 

Gb. 

194 



nbwe (or mgba) - far away Gio 


i M. 

38 

’nda — my uncle 

Gio 

447 
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ne (or m; see no, pL) — 
child 

ne (or ne) — not 
ne — razor 
neai — flows 

ne li — bad-luck wife (flirt) 
nene — riddle 

Nenu (or gau) — ordinal for 
third-born girl 
Nesoa (or Nyesoa) — God 
ne to — razor basket 
ne — falsehood; a lie 
ne (or ne)— not 
ne — yet 

nefu- small brother; child 
neke -to lie (to speak 
falsely) 

neng^ — hippopotamus 
nengneng — sweet, delicious 
nga — I will 
Ngala — God 
ngamu — antelope horn 
ngawulu (or nyu ba ju) - 
son 

ngi — head 
(n)gob — town 
ngu — tree (Maesobotrya 
edulis?) with fruit resem- 
bling red cherries 
ngwe — to awake; a morn- 
ing greeting— (you wake 
up!) 

ngwo — tree (unidentified ) , 
bark of which is used by 
diviners 

ni (or te) — breath 
ni (see oa and wa) — con- 
nective meaning “and” 
(used in a series) 
ni — for instance 
ni — water 
nia- razor 
ma ma — mosquito 
niatie (jfee nitie or tie, sing., 
— magic brass bracelets or 
rings of a medicinal nature 
(“water bracelet”) 
nia:z8 — bright red, light 
red, brown, or yellow 
Nije — witch cult 
nike mela — “devil’s” horn 


Gio, M. 

220,447 

S. 

447 

Gio 

292 

S. 

447 

M. 

195 

S. 

446 

L. 

215 

H.G., S.,Tig 

315 

Gio 

292 

M. 

443 

S. 

444 

Gio 

443 

M, 

446, 476 

M. 

M. 

446 

M. 

478,479 

L. 

446 

Gban, 

J15 

Tie 

405 

S. 

L. 

94 

Tie 

30 


Gio 

97 

L. 



M. 

405 

Gio 

320 

M. ^ ■■ 

481 

M. 

444 

Gio 

n 

M. 

1 14 

M. ' ■ ■ 

477 


H.G. 

34d,3<53 

Gio 

127 

Tie 

314 

Gb. 

270, 413 


nike zigi viaiti — Orion 
(rope to lead cow) 
niki — small brother 
nina — new 

ninang — bad spirits, genie 
nine — behind 
nindoe — rainbow rising 
from water 
nine — cold, chiU 
ninegi — imaginary monster 

nitie (or tie; see niatig, pL) - 
magical brass bracelets or 
rings of a medicinal nature 
(“water bracelet”) 

niya — water, creeks, streams 
niya tchia — Water Leopard 
Society 

n, iyua — answer to greeting 
meaning “good luck!” 
ni (or ne; see no, pL) — 
child 

ni (or ’n li) — my mother 
ni junu — people 
ninbe — pigmy hippopota- 
mus 

mvo — phrase meaning chil- 
dren 

’nlonge — unidentified con- 
stellation in the west 
(“the sun’s children”) 
no (or o) — they, people 
nowi — degree of the Sande, 
like bala mal(n)ajuli of 
the Poro 

no (see ne and ni, sing.) — 
children 
no — to give 

No — ordinal for fourth- 
born girl 

no (or kpwo) — catfish 
No — head zo woman 
NStia — fifth of group of 
Snake girls 

nramwa — bunch of palm 
nuts 

ntea — taboo 
nu — boy 

nu (or nui)— people, per- 
son 

nu — poisons 


Gb. 

413 

M. 

L. 

412 

Gb.,L. 

339» 340 

Tie 

28 

L. 

411 

M. 

Gb. 

251,342,351, 

352,411,450 

H.G. 

329, 363, 421, 
figs. 67, -o; 75, w 

S. 

299 

S. 

299 

M. 

173 

M. 

477 

S. 

213 

H.G. 

310 

Tig 

200 

M. 

477 

Gio 

413 

M. 

23 

Gb. 

288 

M. 

477 

M. 

M. 


Gio,M. 

M. 

Gio, M. 

303 

S. 

447 

Kp. 

345 

L. 

446 

L. 

306, 307, 446 

Gb. 

379 


nu — to come 
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nue — water-cow (Manatee) 
nuka — to bring 
nui {or nu) — people, per- 
son 

nui sa — corpse, spirit of the 
dead 

nu la — month 
nu ws — muscle 
nya - egg 

Nya — ordinal for second- 
born son 
nya — red hornbill 
(Lophoceros camurus 
pulchrirostris) 
nya — sun 

nya a do lauli — noon (“sun 
he stand outside high”) 
nya beni — pebble-reader, 
diviner 

nyainyelezi — ringworm 
nyaka — empty 
nyaka — rice fanner 
nya keng -- eclipse of the 
sun (“sun’s [small] 
circle”) 

nyama — rice bird 
nyama — cat 

nyamu — Big Devil of the 
Poro and Sands 
nyanwole — goblin 
nya pele — sunrise (“son 
breaking”) 

nyasuo — small, red, elon- 
gated pepper 

nya wulu — phrase meaning 
“I say thus” 

Nya y5 — ordinal for sec- 
ond-born of twin boys as 
first children 
nya {or nye) — to finish 

nyegi— spirit which carries 
sun between setting and 
rising 

nyemo — 
nyeni — thing 

Nyeno — ordinal for first- 
born of twin girls 

Nyenojuruso — ordinal for 
second-born of twin girls 


M. 

67, 68,338, 
446, 447, 479-81 

Gio 

352 

M. 

481 

L. 

324/325 

Gb. 

L. 

M. 

M. 

3241 325 

M. 

215 

M. 

Gio 

67, 68,412 

Gio 

68 

M. 

35 

Gb. 

397 

L. 

445 

Gb. 

125 

Gio 

412 

M. 

M. 

223 

M. 

269,274,275 

L. 

459 

Gio 

67 

M. 

98 

S. 

214 

M. 

216 

M. 

447»479 

L. 

412 

S. 

447 

L. 

342, 351 

Pal. 

216 

Pal. 

216 


nye — eye 
nye — man 

nye — medicine; remedy, 
magical substance, fetish, 
poison, etc. 

nye {or nya) — to finish 
nye be mi — sand-reader 
(person who cuts the 
sand) 

nye ke mi — medicine-mak- 
ing person 

nye kugu — family head 
(“man old”) 
nyene {or le) — farm 
nyeno kalagba — head • wife 
nye sete — sand 
nye so — medicine cloth, 
shirt worn over medicine 
Nyesoa {or Nesoa) — God 

nyine — sun 

nyine a lo {or nyme le pia 
nyini: ) — sunset (“the sun, 
he has gone”) 

nyine a nu mia nyu zei — 
noon (“the sun comes 
over the middle of a per- 
son’s nose”) 

nyine le pia nyini: {or nyine 
a lo) — sunset (light eve- 
ning time sun) 
nyokpwadoba — June (rice 
growing well) 
nyo: — to push hard 
ny5 — bad 
nyo — breast, udder 
nyo — man, person 

' nyo — people 
nyo kalagba — family head 
(“man big”) 
nyu — person 
nyu — nose 

nyu kpune — living person 
nyun^ — young, immature 
nyuno k — sandpaper tree 
{Ficus exasperata) 
nyu sa —dead person 
(“corpse and spirit”) 
Nyu soa — God; a mask 
nyAno — oil, fat 


M. 

224,323 

H.G. 

162 


M. 

3Z3>358,374 

M. 

215 


M. , 

404 

M. 

374 

H.G. 

162 

M. 


S., Tie 

193 

M. 


M. 

234 

H.G., S., 

Tie 252, 


315-19,340, 


370^457 

M. 

67, 68,412,453 

M. 



M. 

67 

M. 

68 

Tie 

66 

M. 


Gb.,L. 

175 

M. 


S. 

162, 169, 


171,447 

S., Tie 

28,300,447 

S. 

162 

Kp. 

3'25' 

M. 

67 

Kp. 


M. 


M. 

397 

Kp. 

325 

Kon, 

316 

M. 

443 
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O 


0 — before 

L. 

446 

0 (or d) — his 

S. 

447 

0 — oh ! ( exclamation) 

s. 

174 

0 (or no) — they, people 

M. 

23,220,444, 

oa (or wa; see ni) — and 

M. 

480, 481 
481 

oa (see a, sing.) — we, our, 
us (third person plural) 

M. 

478 

okpwai — francolin (hush 
hen) 

Bulu 

297 

olale — to kill 

H.G. 

260 

0 mbieliu (see waa) — an- 
swer to a greeting 

Ket. 

m 

onu de ku ku — wrong do- 
ing, mischief (“the thing 
one does [which is] not 
right”) 

H.G. 

319 

oro — water pot 

Gio 

133 

D (or 0) — his 

S. 

444.447 

P 

-pa — suffix meaning town 
of, home of, place of, resi- 
dence of 

Gb,.M. 

30,259. 

pa — to fill full 

Gio, M. 

327.329 

66 

pa — giant monitor lizard 
(Veranus niloticus) 

Tie 

see p. 200 

pa — to kill 

L. 

277,446 

pa — broom 

M. 


pabc — pepper 

S. 

98 

pabe mm — small, red, elon- 
gated pepper 

S. 

98 

pabo — to tell a secret 

M. 


padiye (or badiye) — otter 

Tie 

89 

painyo — rich person 

S. 

214 

pakpwai — wood from which 
keys of xylophone are 
made 

Gb. 

149 

palai — tropical ulcers 

Gb. 

397 

pale (or polo) — Poro Bush 
scarification marks 

L. 

119 

pan^ — phrase meaning 
“about a week ago” 

M. 


panjebo — rainbow in the 
east 

L. 

411 

panyo — title of respect 

s. 

214 

papai — musical bow 

L. 

152 

patamave — place of Sande 
circumcision school, first 
Bush 

L. 

289 

paulugledi — clicker (a mu- 
sical instrument) 

Tig 

152 


pa — tree (Combretoden- 
dron africanum) M. 

Pe: (or Pei)— ordinal for 


third-born boy 

M. 

215 

Pe Belle — boy child imme- 
diately following twin 
boys 

M. 

216 

peda — two 

M. 

215, 216, 

Pei (or Pe:)— ordinal for 
third-bom boy 

M. 

224, 478-80 

215 

peledi — head wife (“house 
mother”) 

L. 

193 

peleku — to come 

L. 

215 

pelevili — an edible plant 

L. 

97 

pe-pangi — instrument which 
disguises the voice of the 
Big Devil; the devil’s horn 

L. 


pe — anything 

M. 

443 

pe (or pe ya) — assistant to 
Abi 

Gio 

438 . 451 

Pe — an association of small 
boys 

M. 

343 

pe — to break, to tear, to 
split 

Gio, M. 

260,412,479 

pe (see po (contraction) ; or 
pevo, pL) — thing, goblin, 
supernatural being 

M. 

307. 343,417. 

pe- 

L. 

438, 443, 446, 
451-53,477.481 

446 

pe — to ask for 

M. 


pe — one-half (“a piece, a 
part”) 

M, 

412,479 

peiti (or ping) — small, little 

M. 

478 

peke — 

Gio 

445 

pe kulu — iron 

M. 


pelapeye — small ants 

Tig 

75 

peldi — money (small brass 
bars); English coin 
(mother of all things) 

M. 

00 

Os 

pele — breaking 

Gio 

67 

pele — to roast 

M. : 

47<5 

pene— today 

M. ;; 

68 

peni — to pop 

'::m. 


pevD (or po — contraction; 
see pe, sing.) — things, 
goblins, supernatural be- 
ings 

M. 

343.477 

pe we (or bewe) — Septem- 
ber (harvest begins) 

Tie 

66 

pe ya (or pe) — assistant to 
Abi 

Gio 

343 
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pe yo (see pe yo-po, pL) -- 
bad thing, goblin 

Gio 

343 

pe yo-po (see pe yo, sing.) 

— bad things, goblins 

Gio 


p^le — spring-noose trap 

M. 

78 

pi to blow (the fire) 

M. 


pi _ small wood-boring 
beetles 

M. 


pia lakpala — forks, as of a 
tree, road, or stream 

L. 

30 

pie (or pi^) — 

M. 

481 

piebo — proverb 

Gio 

443 

pievo — proverb 

M. 

443 

pie (or pie, -plie, -plei) — 
suffix meaning town of, 
home of, place of, resi- 
dence of 

Ge, Gio 

30 


pi^ — suffix denoting action 
in progress; to follow, to 
search for, to, toward, 


along, following 

M. 

323,411, 

ping — small “bitter-ball” 
(Solanum incanum) 

M. 

445, 480,481 

ping (or psiti) — small, little 

M. 

478 

pingala — blacksmith 

M. 

213 

pini — grass (Olyra latifolia) 

M. 


pini guo — squash plant 
(Circumeropsis eduUs), 
kernels of which are edible 

M. 

96 

pipi — sword grass (Scleria 
barteri) 

M. 


pito nu — a Poro devil, en- 
tertainer (can vary his 
height) 

Gio 

272 

Piwa — ordinal for first-bom 
of third set of twin boys 

Gio 

216 

Piwu — ordinal for third- 
born boy 

L. 

215 

pie: e — flute 

S. 

154 

-plei (or -pie, -plie, -pie) — 
suffix meaning town of, 
home of, place of, resi- 
dence of (modification of 
pue) 

Ge, Gio 

30 

j plei domi-town chief 

M. 

166 
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pis — salutation 

L. 

412 

pis — to wash 

M. 


plsgbala — May (rains be- 


66, 67, 364 

gin) 

S., Tie 

plsge- to come down 

Gio, L, 

351 

plsge pulu — totem; also, the 



followers of a chief 

Gio,L. 35 ^ 352,353 

plsgi (or falali, kwiligi) — 



folk tale 

L. 

447 

pis, pie, gaou pis -“glad, 



glad, new moon, glad (to 



see you)” 

L. 

412 

-plie (or -pie, -plei, -pis) — 



suffix meaning town of. 



home of, place of (modi- 



fication of pue), residence 



of 

Ge, Gio 

30 

piin ti- climbing fern, club 



moss (Lygodium smithi- 

M. 


anum) 


plipo — November (moon 



when rice cutting is al- 

Gio 

jr£ 

most finished) 

00 

plo — bow 

S. 

94 

ploi — scrotum 

L. 

po- foreleg, or upper arm 

M. 

94 

po — hunting or fishing bas- 


124 

ket 

S. 

po — wild fig tree (unidenti- 


107 

fied) 

Gio 

pobs — bowl or dish (of 


130 

wood) 

S. 

pobo — small basket for dry- 



ing game or fish 

H.G.,S. 

123 

Pobodu — Class II, “wood 



ashes” (age classes — boys 


165 

II to 18 years) 

H.G, 

poda — shrub or tree (un- 



identified), fruit of which 



gives a black stain which 



is used cosmetically 

■L. ' . 

podo — tree (unidentified) 

Gio 

, ,■122 

pofia — chine (between the 

. 94 , 

shoulders) 

■ M. ; 

pogweo — a mass of leaves 

s. 

'•447:" 

pot dei — town chief 
(“town’s father”) 

Gio 

166 


-pie {or pie, -plic, -plei) — 
suffix meaning town of, 
home of, place of, resi- 
dence of (modification of 
pue) 


Ge, Gio 327? 

329,480 


po ]u — baby doll 
po kpwa — woman member 
of the Poro 

poll —group of stars from 
Orion’s belt (“the hunter”) 


H.G. (Sapo) 

222 

Gb. 

268 

S. 

413 
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polo (or pale) — Poro Bush 
scarification marks 

L. 

1 1 9, 284 

polo — small tree (Alchor^ 
nea cordifoUa) 

Tie 

348 

polo — tribesmen’s name for 
the Poro cult 

Gb.,L, 

267, 268 

polo fegi — beginning degree 
of the Poro 

Gb.,L. 

273 

polo gi — initiation rites of 
the Poro (“the things of 
Poro”) 

Gb. 

268 

polo-gi-zu — full name of the 
Poro (“Poro thing in”) 

Gb. 

267 

Polo kpwa — degree of the 
Poro (“strength”) 

Gb.,L. 

273, 288 

polo nui — initiated members 
of the Poro 

Gb.,L. 

268 

ponea — to mark or decorate 

L. 

446 

pono — plant (Ageratum 
conyzoides) 

Tie 

217 

popainda — leaf at entrance 
to girl’s Bush 

Gb. 

293 

popialo — tree (Bandieracea 
simpUcijoUa), with in- 
flated fruit pids 

M. 

154 

pote-^ magic; also, a guess- 
ing game 

L. 

224 

Pote-bala — leader of the 
Pote-biaiti Association 

Gb. 

306 

Pote-biaiti — association of 
magicians 

Gb. 

306 

powe — July 

S. 

67 

pD (see pe, sing., or povo) — 
things, goblins; also, prop- 
erty 

Gio,M. 

67, w. 

pobwe — whip top 

S. 

477,481 

226 

popD — wild eggplant (“bit- 
ter-ball”) 

Gb. 

337.339 

popo-zo-wob — caretaker of 
sacred fish; high priest of 
the hill people 

Gb.,L. 

337.339 

pu (or mu) — gone 

S. 


pu — ten 

Kp. 

215 

pu (see pulu) — white or 
light skinned, light tint 

Gio 

67, 127 ,215 

pu — gun 

S.: ■ 

222, 447 

Pubodu — “wood ashes” 
(Class II of the age 
classes — boys ii to i8 
years) 

HG 

165 

pudru (or punu) — neck 


94 

pudu — light tint 

S. 

127 


pudu po: — pure white 

S. 

127 

pue — town 

Gs, Gio 

30 

puiyano — daughter 

S. 

214 

puli — approximation of Eng- 
lish word “public” 

M. 

215 

pulu — back (of a person) 

Gb., L. 

35 i “53 

pulu — pure white 

Gio 

127 

pulu (see pu) — white, or 
very light tint 

M. 

127, 394, 

pulu sedede — pure white 

M. 

476, 477,478 
127 

puluve — loin 

L. 

94 

pumwe — tree (unidentified) 

S.,Tis 

191 

pungugi — vine (unidenti- 
fied), ingredient of per- 
fume 

L. 

117 

punogi — rump 

L. 

94 

punu (or pudru)— neck 

S. 


puo — broom 

H.G. 

124 

puti — back entrance of ani- 
mal’s burrow 

M. 


pwa pwa — harrier hawk 
(Gymnogenys typicus 
pectoralis) 

M. 


B 

robotu — small tree (un- 
identified) 

S. 

118 

S 

sa — dead 

Gb.,Kp. 

324. 325 

sa — fence 

M. 

228 

sa — mat 

M. 

125 

sa — parrot 

M. 

' ,223 

sa — to take by force 

S. 

28 

sa— circle 

H.G. 

423 

sa — hunter’s bow 

M. 


sa — play, joke; also trial or 
ordeal ' 

Gio,M. 

423.479 

sabi — tali hats worn by girls 
coming out of the Sande 
Bush 

L. 

294 

sabo — to joke 

M. 

479 

sabwe — tree (unidentified) 

S. 

400 

Sade (or Zade) — Sands 
Society 

L. 

287 

sade ki — initiated women 

L. 


Sade kwala — Sands school 
or grove 

L. 

287 

safala — soap 

M. 


sagli — forest tree (unidenti- 
fied) 

Gio 

97.413 

sai (or se) — flank or side 

Gio, M. 

94 
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sai wek — short ribs (ribs 
next to the flank) 

M. 

94 

sakaia — “washrag” gourd 
(Luffa cylindrica) 

M. 

102 

sa ke — place of trial for 
matters pertaining to the 

B5 or Poro 

H.G. 

423 

sake — to work 

M. 

479 

saki - hairpin 

L. 

1 14 

sakpwe — the ^‘board” game 

Gb. 

158 

sakpwe — riddle 

L. 

446 

sala — greed (as for meat) 

M. 


sak — sacrifice 

Gio, Gb., 

141,264, 


L.,M. 

300,330,338, 

sakga nya zai (or zakga 
nya zai) — medicine wom- 
an of a chief (sacred wife) 

Gb., L. 

367. 3<59.37 i~ 73» 
411,479 

372 

sak giko — feed a fetish 

L. 

367 

sakke — to sacrifice 

M. 

479 

sakkwoti — hail (“sacrifice 
stone”) 

L. 

411 

sak h — sacred wife of a 
chief (“mother of a sacri- 
fice”) 

M. 

. 372» 373 

sak WD — sacrifice in general 

L. 

3<57 

sa;la — plant (Thaumatococ- 
cus daniellii)^ leaves of 
which are sometimes used 
for purposes of thatching 

M. 

38 

sambh — rattle 

S. 

152 

Sands (or Sandi) — the 
women’s cult or Bush 

Gb., L., 

M. 287 

Sanden (or Sande) — the 
women’s cult or Bush 

Kp. 

287 

Sandi (or Sands)— the 
women’s cult or Bush 

Gola, Mend. 287 

sane — snake 

S. 

300 

Sane nyo — Snake Society 
(“Snake people”) 

S. 

300 

sangela — tree (Cathormion 
dinklagei) , bark of 

which is used as soap 

M. 

1 17 

sangi — bell or gong 

Gb. 


I sani — light red, brown, or 


yellow 

S. 

127 

sani so — bright red 

S. 

127 

sao — sense, meaning 

S, 

31 


sa yoda — bush (JDicrunolo- 
pis laciniata), wood from 
which is used as a gaming 
stick 


GLOSSARY 


515 

sa yua — poison for causing 

a lingering painful death 

Gio 

3»o 

se (or sai) — flank or side 

Gio,M. 

94,444 

se — hand 

Gb. 


se — to have 

S. 

444.447 

se — mat 

Gio 

260 

Se: (or sei)— ordinal for 

first-born son 

Gb.,L.,M. 

213-14 

se — combination storage 
and carrying basket used 

by smiths 

Gio 

124 

Se Ba — girl child immedi- 

ately following twins 

Gb. 

216 

sede wob — evening star 

S. 

413 

se del (or hoome va) — clan 

chief (country’s father) 

Gio 

168 

Sedibo (or glaro)— War- 
rior’s class (Class III of 

the age classes) 

H.G. 

165,166,313 

Sei (or se:)— ordinal for 

first-born son 

Gb.,L., M. 

213,214 

sei — shrub (Microdesmis 

puberula) 

M. 


Se kona — ordinal for twin 

boys as first children 

M. 

216 

selama — wooden figurine 

used as medicine 

M. 

366 

sen — copper 

M. 

”3 

sepe — tree (unidentified), 
bark of which is used to 
make a one-stringed noise 

maker 

M. 

153 

sepegi — rice fanner 

L. 

125 

seri (or sili) —snake 

H.G. (Webo) 340 

semia — fish 

s. 

447 

sewa — name of boy with 

twin sister 

L. 

216 

Se Wolo — boy child im- 

mediately following twins 

Gbunde 

216 

seze — fine, good 

Gio 

447 

se — African walnut (Coida 

edulis) 

M. ■ 

97 

se — well, good, fine 

Gio, M. 

214,443, 

se: (or semi)— black ma' 


447,478,480 

gician; also, poison 

■ M. , V : 


se — charcoal 

M. 

136 

se — pigmy antelope (Neo- 



tragus pygmaeus) 

M. 



sele (or sete) — earth, dirt, 
land, country, kingdom M. 477» 4^* 


5 Id 
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semi (oT st:) — black rna- 

gician; also, poison 

M. 

380 

semia yidi bele — vine 

(Adenia cissampeloides) 

M. 

153 

sene — a greeting 

M. 

173 

sene — tree (unidentified) 

Gio,M. 

107, 122 

senff kete — totem, monster, 

bush devil 

Kp. 

354 

seng polo — totem, monster. 

bush devil 

Kp. 

354 

sete sele) - ground 

M. 

327 

sete do — townsmen 

M. 

327 

Shsmne — “Mosquitoes” 

(Class I of the age 

classes) 

H.G. 

104 

Si -assistant to Sands lead- 

er who catches initiates 

M. 

2»» 

si — hawk 

Ge, M. 

272, 288 

si — spider 

M. 

288,411 

si — to take, to catch 

Gio, M. 

288, 430, 

447 . 477. 479 

si — to take away from here 

H.G. (Webo) 

215 

SI — gambling game of tops 

M. 

160, 226 

sia — today 

S, 

444 

siagli — star 

M. 

413 

siali — assistant to Big Devil 
of the Kwi-a-yunu Soci- 

ety 

H.G. 

310,311 

sibli— Friday 

Gb.,L. 

67 

sie- hot, fire 

Gio 

430 

sie — to spoil 

M. 

444 

siewei — trap noose 

S. 

226 

si ee — Bush devil of the 

, Poro (“hawk devE”) 

Ge 

272 

sine (h) -degree of Poro 

fighter 

L. 

273 

smgi — a whip top 

Gb, 

226 

singsing — all 

M. 

478 

sitou — war drum 

S. 

150 

sik^h — a wild rubber tree 


{Funtumm elastica) 

M. 

394 

sill (or seri) — snake 

H.G. (Webo) 

340 

siza — here, this side 

M. ^ 


slado —six 

M. 

479 

slaka — eight 

M. 

479 

slapeda — seven 

M. 

479 

sleise — nine 

M. 

479 

so — to come up 

L. 

446 

so (or s3) — bow trap, called 


“choker” 

Gio 

79 


so — to catch 

Gb. 

268 

so — dancing game 

M. 

225 

so — horse 

so (or sou or zo) — man 

M. 

Tie 

481 

who circumcises boys 

294 

so — poison for causing in- 
sanity or loss of memory 

Gio 

380 

so — smallpox 

so — wild, edible yam 

M. 

388 

200, 482 

(Doha ore a sp.) 

Gio, M, 

soba — clay block before 
smithy fire 

soe — medicine bracelet 

L. 

144 


made from the red heart 
of the camwood tree 
(Bafia nitida) 

S.,Tie 

87 

soe — moon 

H.G. 

412 

(Tuobo and Sabo) 


so fani — donkey 
sojbwa — Pleiades 
solo (or weni) — cassava 

M. 

S. 

S. 

413 

96 

leaves 

solo — small seed-eating 



birds 

Gb. 

3477413 

solo kwiligi — Pleiades 



(“little birds [in a] bas- 
ket”) 

Gb. 

413 

somo dika — star (raffia 
spark) 

somo dika gbeliga nyungi 

L. 

413 

— unidentified constella- 
tion (machete-handle 
star) 

L. 

413 

somo gi — torch of dry raffia 
midrib splits 

Son — ordinal for first-born 

L. 

413 

of twin girls 

S. 

216 

sono — beside, close to, at 
Sotala-gi — spirit who carries 

M. 

481 

the moon back to its start- 
ing place 

■L. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

412,413 

sotragi — monster (“goblin”) 

Gb." 

. ..342 

sou (or so or zo) — doctor 
so:u jebli (or dhro jebli) — 

S. 

2957313 

member of the Kels So- 



ciety 

s. 

313 

sozo — lizard 

Tie 

200 

so — cloth 

Gio, M. 

260, 477, 
478, 481 

so — to go 

Gio 

4457 447 

so — hunter’s magical brace- 



let 

s. 



s5 {or so) — bow trap, called 
“choker” 

s5 — fashion, character 

s5 — palaver 

s5 — quail, chicken 

s5 — tooth, teeth 

s5 — year 

sodi — five 

SD fo {or SD vd)— weaving 
(“cloth-making”) 
sokpwo — to remember 
sob {or sors) — to sew 
sone — to rot, decay 
soro {or sob) — to sew 
SD VO (or SDfo) —weaving 
(“cloth-making”) 
stezene — rooster 
su — inside 

su — large black antelope 
{Cephalophus sylvicultrix) 
su — moon; hence month 
su — weed, grass 
su a bo ku ndi — half moon 
(“moon she will soon 
catch the circle”) 
su a do bo gi — full moon 
(“moon she stands in a 
large circle”) 

su a ps ku — last quarter of 
moon (“moon she [is] cut 
[in] half”) 
subai — moon 
su bo — evening star 
sububmSleglai — morning 
star 

su do — new moon 
suei ((?r suo) — prefix mean- 
ing animal (meat) 

Suk e — warrior’ s association ; 

spirit, or spirit of owner 
su keng — eclipse of the 
moon (“moon’s [small] 
/circle”) - 
suo — pepper 

suo {or suei) — prefix mea 
ing animal (meat) 
suo longo Is — plant 

{Ethulia conyzoides), used 
in treating headache 
suo Welle yidi — plant or 
tree {Dry petes sp.)» bark 
of which is used in medi- 
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Gio 

79 

M. 


Gio 

445 

H.G. 

456 

Gio, M. 

444 

S. 

<55 

M. 

479 

M. 

127 

L. 

445 

M. 


S. 

444 

M. 


M. 


L. 

446 

L. 

446 

Gio, M. 

0 

0 

Gio 

412 

M. 


Gio 

412 

Gio 

412 

M. 

412 

H.G. (Kel.) 

412 

Gio 

413 

Gb. 

413 

Gio 

412 

Gio, L. 

94 

Gb. 

306 

Gio 

412 

M. 

98 

L. 

94-445 


cine for yaws (‘‘pepper- 
seed stick”) 
suoyi — farm (“weeds in it”) 
supu woti — stone anvil 
suso — a star 

susu — a person’s shadow 
suwa — plant (unidentified) , 
seed pods of which are 
used as an ingredient of 
perfume 

suzu — herb (garden stink- 
weed) {Eryngium 
foetidum) 
swaswa — fruit bat 

T 

ta — basket for carrying 
food 

ta — fishing basket, used as 
scoop net 

ta — to plant (seed) 

-ta {see tai) — suffix mean- 
ing town of, home of, 
place of, residence of 


M. 

M. 

L. 

Gio 

S. 


Gio 


M. 

M. 


Tie 

M. 


Kp.,L. 


517 


215 

138 

413 

320 


1 17. m 

389 

123 

124 


21, 30, 166, 

3I7»328,330, 

33i»4i3 


M. 


394 


ta — to walk 

Gio, S. 

445.447 

ta — glow (of fire) 

M. 

479, 481 

ta — ground; hence down 

M. 

480, 481 

ta — rhythm 

M. 

479 

ta — tobacco 

M. 


tabo — to sing 

M. 

479 

ta glia su — phrase meaning 
“one town” 

L. 

446 

take — to dance 

M. 

479 

-tai {see -ta) — suffix mean- 
ing town of, home of, 
place of, residence of 

L, 

30 

ta la w5 — orphan 

M. 

453 

talo — a greeting 

S. 

173, 174 

talu — war time 

Tie 

215 

tama — French silver coin 
(the franc) 

Ge, M. 

180-82 

tama — hourglass-shaped 
drum 

M. 

150 

tama — plenty 

L. 

446 

ta masa gi — town chief 

L. 

1 66 

tane — fly 

H.G. 

457 

tangala — chair 

M. 

13c 


ta ngalio ((?r a o) • 
to a greeting 
tauwi — sling 


- answer 


S. 

S. 


173 

226 


5i8 

tayizegi — plant with spicy 
seed {Afrmnomum albo- 
vialaceum) 
tchia — leopard 
te (or ni) — breath 
tebena — behold! 
tei“' native game, similar to 
battledore and shuttlecock 
teive - black, gray, dark 
blue, or dark green 
teive gaviki — absolute black 
tene- Sunday 
tene folo- Sunday 
Ten Ki - military association 
of younger men 
te - lightning 
te (or twe) — taboo 
tege — medicine 
tens — to climb 
tene gene — tree (Dichro- 
stachys glomerulata) , bark 
of which is used in weav- 
ing mats 

tengi — gray pigeon 
teni — orphan 
teni — spear 

tete — strainer, resembling a 
basket cover 

ti- black, gray, dark blue, 
or dark green 

ti — to hear 
tia — bamboo arrow 
tia — palm-oil strainer 
tia kpo — unidentified con- 
stellation (“palm-oil Stain- 
er" and “fist") 
tiba — love 

tiba nazai - favorite wife 
(“love wife") 

tibegazai - evening star 
(“the moon’s head wife”) 

tibwa-head of the rear 
guard in war 

tidie — palm butter strainer 
Tie Bli Sai-abad devil 
tien — taboo 

tietie (or tide) — quick, at 
once 

tie — fire, hot 
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L. 

211 

S. 

299 

Gio 

242, 320 

L. 

446 

H.G.,S. 

225 

L. 

127 

L. 

127 

Gb. 

67 

L. 

67 

M. 

3t>4i 305 

S., Tie 

410 

Gio, M. 

345 

L. 

409 

M. 



M. 

122 

Gio 

477 

Gio 

443 

Gio 

226 

H.G. 


Gio, M. 

127,215, 

444,478,480 

Gio 

M. 

447 

Gio 

125,413 

Gio 

413 

Gb. 

194 

Gb. 

194 

L. 

413 

Pal. 

39»4o 

Tie 

125 

Gio 

fig-9^»g 

L. 

457 

M. 

478 

M. 

477 


tie — basket carried on the 
back 

tie (or nitie; see niatie, pi.) 

— brass ring, a medicine 
ting — tiny brown mouse 
tini — black beetle 
ti se — absolute black 
tisi (or disi) — to sneeze 
tide (or tietie) — quick, at 
once 

titi sese — absolute black 
tiu — basket carried on the 
back 

tjagbe — January 
tjagbo — seed of locust tree 
Tjangbi (or kiambwe) - 
March 

tjene (or tschena) — to tear, 
to break 

tjiabwetjo — December 
(cold moon) 
tjo — moon 

tjotria (or dodria)— star 
tjulu — tree with apple-like 
fruit (Mimusops djave)^ 
from seeds of which an 
oil is derived 

to — basket for carrying food 
to — ear 

to — to leave, to let alone, to 
refuse, to remain 
to — tomorrow 
to — tree with plum-like 
fruit (Burseraceae) 
to (or toa) — wooden mor- 
tar, or pestle 
to — cat’s cradle 
to — oil-palm tree, or nuts 
to — salt 

toa (or to) — wooden mor- 
tar or pestle 
toa numu — water bottle 
toba- (see bubu) — robe of 
Sudan type 

Tobo — ordinal for first-born 
of twin boys 

tobo (or dudo) — wooden 
mortar or pestle 
tofa (see tufai) — species of 
Costus of the Zingibera- 
ceae family (symbol of 
the Poro and Sande cults) 


S. 124 


H.G. 

363 

M. 


M. 


Gio 

127 

M. 


M. 

478 

M. 

67, 127 

Tie 

124 

S. 

67, 364 

S. 

97 

s. 

67 

H.G., S. 


Tie 

66 

Kon., S.,Tie 

412 

Kon., S.,Tig 

413 


S. 

97 

Gio, Tie 

123, 292 

M. 


M. 

444, 479 

M. 

68 

Gio 

97 

H.G. 

102 

S. 

226 

M. 

482 

S. 

98 

H.G. 

102 

L. 

133 

L. 

110,169,174 

S. 

216 


S.,Ti8 102 


L. 249,250, 253,267,276, 
290,291, 293, 303^3^^ 
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tofai — leaves {Ajramomum 
sp.), bundles of which 
were used as crab traps < 
Togbwe ~ fourth of group 
of Snake girls 

Togwe — fourth of group of 
Snake girls 

toloe — tree {Musanga 
smithii) 

Tolohazai — the moon’s son 
who stands behind Tibe- 
gaza, the evening star 
tomo legal — shooting stars 
and comets (sky fireflies) 
ton — law 

tonebu — vine (unidentified) 
tono — rain 

tono tege — rain medicine 
toss — arrow smeared with 
poison 

to ta kbi — persistent weed 
(unidentified), ingredient 
of medicine 
toto pu — pop gun 
tou — hourglass-shaped drum 
towi — penis 
to— chicken, fowl 
to — name 
tS-hill 

toko-toko {or flsfle) — flabby 
tokpwai — tree (unidenti- 
fied), bark of which is 
used to strengthen wine 
to kudu — fowl basket 
tono — cold chisel 
to nya wei — gonorrhea 
(“chicken egg urine”) 
Toss — beneficent society 
which can control light- 
ning 

to yuno k — weed called 
pusley (Portulaca olera- 


Gb,. 

74 

M. 

303 

Gio 

303 

S. 

97 

L. 

413 

L. 

412 

Gio, M. 

414 

S., Tie 

191 

L. 

409 

L. 

409 

Tie 

230 


M. 

S. 

S. 

L. 

M. 

M. 

Gio, M. 

M. 


234 

222 

58,150 

94 

444,482 

215,481 

329 


tschls — the hill of the bad 
dead 

t’to {or dolo) — camwood 
tree {Baphia nitidd) 
tu — horn 
tu — iron spike 
tu — tree {StercuUa tor- 
mentosd) 

tu a: {or i tu a: ; see ka tu a:, 
pL) — evening greeting 
(“I see you again”) 
tuamo — stupidity 
tubakai — palaver house 
tus tus — frequency of uri- 
nation (“fast, fast”) 
tufai {see tofa) — leaves 
tufoi — leaf 

tunu — mouthpiece of bel- 
lows 

tunu — termites’ nests, ant 
hills 

tunu — town walls 
tuo — fear 
tuobo — to fear 
tupo — tree (unidentified), 
ingredient of perfume 
turu — horn, trumpet 
turu li — largest of 3 horns 
(“mother horn”) 
turu kpwa — small drum 
(child drum) 
turu zei — medium-sized 



519 

S. 

328, 329 

M. 


Ge 


M. 


M. 

402 

M. 

173 

Gr. 


Pal. 

39^40 

M. 


L. 


L. 

332 

M. 

137 

M. 

31, 228 


S. 

104 

horn 

M. 

i55 

M. 

123 

tutu — altogether, completely 

M. 

221 

M. 

143 

tutu — bird {Centr opus sene- 





galensis senegalensis) 

M. 


M. ■ 


tutugi — wooden barrel- 

Gb. 




shaped tub 

130 



tuwe — hairpin 

S. 

114 

Tis 

410 

twa- cloth shirt (magical) 

M. 

19 



tws {or te) — taboo 

M. 



4;ea), ingredient of cough 
medicine 

M. 

390 

treple- type of noose trap 

S. 

78 

troge — dancing game 

Gio 

■ , ^ 225 .. 

tru — brush 

S. 

124 

truka — to play with 

Gio 

445 

tschele — the hill of the 
good dead 

S. 

328,329 

tschena {or tjene) — to tear, 
to break 

H.G.,S. 

260 


un, um (ur ma; see ko or 
koa [kwa], pL)—l, nay, 
me (first person singular) 

Uwu- ordinal for fourth- 
born boy 

'V ;■ 

va- big, great 
va be na ~a greeting 
(“what news there?”) 


395, 444. 

477» 478, 480 
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va e wala — oath (eat or 
swallow medicine) 
vai vai — small, red, biting 
ants 

va — small shrub (Olax 
viridis) 

ve — hypogastrium 
veleviligi— sling 
ve~eat 

vek — gray antelope 
voduo -- January (cold 
moon) 

Vogbwo — degree of the 
Poro (the beggar) 
voli — large, green pepper 
volo (or folo) — sun, day 
volo a loza — sunset (“sun 
he falling”) 
volovoe — type of mat 
VD — big, chief 
VO — there, over there 
VO (or fo) — to weave, to 
make, to fill 

v 5 — large fly (Chrysops 
sp-) 

VO nyo — war leader 
vou — large rat 
. vu (or vu do) — ten 
vua — small gourd 
vu do (or vu) — ten (“one 
ten”) 

vu do wek do (see wek 
do) — eleven (“ten plus 
one”) 

vu do wsk peda (ree wek 
peda)— twelve (“ten plus 
two”) 

vui — large, green pepper 
vule — to suffer 
vulezu — act of suffering 
vuloa — light 
vulu — porcupine 
vu ni — bull-roarer, voice of 
Bush devil 

vuo — to awaken 
vu peda — twenty (“two 
tens”) 

vu peda wek do — twenty- 
one (“two tens and one”) 

vusai — December (small 
cold moon) 


M. 

477 

M. 

234 

Gio 

94 

Gb. 

226 

L. 

345 

M. 


Tie 

66 

L. 

m 

M. 

98 

L. 

67,68,412 

L. 

68 

Gb.,L. 

125, 127 

Gio 


M. 

315 

M. 


M. 


Tie 

171 

M. 


M. 

479 

M. 


M. 

479 

M. 

479 

M. 

479 

Gio 

98 

Gb. 

441 

Gb. 

441 

L. 

446 

M. 


Ge, M. 

272 

M. 

173,478 

M. 

479 

M. 

479 

L. 

66 


vusine — January and Febru- 
ary (a big cold moon) 

W 

wa (or oa; see ni) — and 
wa (or we) — to break 
wa — to hurt, to be painful 
wa — not 

wa (or oa) — their, or they 
wa — when 

waa (see o mbieliu) — an- 
swer to a greeting 
wa go kpwange — initiated 
(“they [who have] been 
in [the] house of spirits”) 
wai — monkey 

wai — phrase meaning “not 
in there” 

wai (or wei)— woman mem- 
ber of the Poro 
wai ge — Poro devil (slap- 
stick entertainer) 

Waisemu — degree of the 
Poro 

waitinki — black-haired 
monkey (variety of 
colobus) 

Wala — God 

wala fwa gwe — aluminum 
hair pin 

Wala go (or Qo or Wala 
vd) — God 

Wala VD (or Qo or Wala 
go) — God 

wala- wala — D ecember ( imi- 
tation of the sound of 
rain drops) 

walubo — war leader, com- 
mander 

wana — bush (Mareya spi- 
cata)^ a poison (corset 
leaf) 

wa — giant mongoose 
we — son 

webo y a — town crier’s call 
to clean up the town 

wee — day 
wegi — urine 

we gi — scarification of neo- 
phyte in the Sande 


L. 

66 

M. 

481 

s. . 

260 

M. 

396 

M. 

223,444, 
477, 480 

M. 

287, 444 

Gio 

445.447 

Ket. 

174 

Gio 

287 

Ge,M. 

71,272,444, 
(fig. 90, d) 

M. 

215.477 

M. 

268 

Ge 

272 

Gb. 

288, 307 

M. 

M. 

3^57 3 i<^ 

M. 

114 

M. 

,315 

M. 

315,316 

M. 

66 

L. 

2347235* 238 

M. 

392* 394* 
395,401 

M. : 

443 

Gb. 

214 

H.G. 

S. 

444 

L 

L. 

1 19* 292 
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wei — red pkntaiii-eater 
{Turacus macrorhyn- 


clous) 

M. 


wei — urine 

M. 

479 

weibo — to urinate 

M. 

479 

wein — wooden mortar 

M. 

102 

Wein Ge — Poro devil (the 
Dudu bird) 

M. 

fig. 90, c 


wein yidi — hardwood tree 
{Sarcocephalus didet’- 
richii), wood from which 


mortars are made 

M. 

130, 392, 

Wei zumo — degree of the 
Poro (“messenger” who 
calls boys to the Bush 
school) 

L. 

393 i 397 

273 

wele — white 

L. 

446 

Weni — degree of the Sandc 
(“bird” “bird women”), 
equivalent to Waisemu of 
the Poro; also, Bird 
Women’s Association 

L. 

288, 307 

we sa nyo — guard of the 
chief (“talk man”) 

Tie 

169 

we ya gi — scarifications of 
neophyte in the Sandc 

Gb. 

118,292 

W£ — hyrax 

M. 


we {or wu) — witch or 
witching spirit 

H.G. (Webo) 

335 . 33 <S 

we — house fly 

M. 

444 

we — sun 

H.G. 

412 

we — to want 

L. 

446 

wei {or wai)— woman mem- 
ber of the Poro 

M. 


we la — a weed (Piper 
umbellatum) 

M. 

264 

wele — to add to (“plus”) 

M. 

479 

wele — face 

M. 


wele — seed core, bone 

M. 

94 

wele — to stand up 

M. 


wele do — eleven (shortened 
form of vu do ‘wsh do) 

M. 

479 

wele gbuo — hydrocele or 
orchitis (“big seed”) 

M. 


wele peda — twelve (short- 
ened form of vu do voele 



peda) 

M. 

479 

wene (or solo) — cassava 
leaves 

S, 


weniwolo — baby bird 

L. 

445 

wewo — high official of the 


Poro 

L. 

410 


wi — animal; game (meat) 

Gio, M. 

66, 94, 


444,447,477 

Wi — association of sorcerers 

Gio 

335 

wi — poisons; witch; a bad, 

mischief-working spirit 

M. 

331. 379 > 
428,434 

wi — under; also, to break 

Gio,H.G.,M. 

226, 260 

Widabo — association for 

witchcraft 

s. 

314 

widio we 5 — black magician 

s. 

380 

wikonegi — accordion (cat- 

ladder) 

Gb. 

226 

winigi — bad hill people 

L. 

337 

wi pea to — November 
( “animal-tracks-stay 

month”) 

M. 

66 

wi — language 

M. 

47<5 

wi — to speak, to talk 

Gio 


wle — to capsize 

Gr. 

27 

Wlebo- 

Gr. 

27 

wo — tail 

Gio, M. 

94^443 

wo — mouth, opening 

S. 

447 

wo — palaver, affair, fortune 

Gio, M. 

445 

woboe — May (everybody 

plants rice) 

L. 

66 

wobu — neck 

Gb. 

66 

Wodigi (or Zodigi) — lead- 

er of the Sande cult 

Gb. 

287 

woiiyabu — September (no 

rains) 

Gb. 

66 

wolo — baboon 

Gb.,L. 

78, 34 ^ 

wolo — corkwood tree 

(Musanga smithii) 

M. 

392 

wolo — month 

Gb. 

66 


wologi — “swelling” medi- 
cine, supposed to cause 
leprosy or dropsy (me- 
dium to catch those who 


harm others by means of 


witchcraft) 

Gb.,L. 

388, 390 

wolo ke ke — snake monster 

L. 

342 

wob kon jibli — town chief 
(town belong to big man 
or father) 

■' Tie 

166 

wololo — a greeting 

H.G. (Webo) 

m 

Woluku — ordinal for first- 
born girl 

L. 

215 

woma — small tree (Trema 
guineemis) 

M. 

391 

woni mulu — tree (unidenti- 
fied), leaves of which are 
used for medicinal pur- 
poses 

Mand. 

391 
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wonyD — black magician 

H.G. 

380 

wooze — August (begin rice 
cutting) 

Gb.,L. 

66 

woroba — town chief or 
town father (town’s 
father) 

Gr.,H.G, 

39-41, 166 

wozi— October (light rains) 

Gb. 

66 

wo — to lie (down) 

M. 

444 » 479 

WD — lion 

M. 


wo — to make 

Gs, L. 

446 

wobe — 

S. 

444 

wob — to break 

Gb. 

337 i 339 

wob — town 

S. 

30 , 447 

wob li in town 

S. 

447 

wob VO — water people 

M. 

337 > 338 

w5 se ii — wife who brings 
good luck 

M. 

195 

wo VI (see wozo) — (sound 
of falling tree) 

Gio 

447 

wowo — crooked, no good, 
worthless 

Pidgin 

478 

wozo (see wovi) — (sound 
of falling tree) 

Gio 


wu — below, under 

L. 

306, 307 

wu — breath 

M. 

320 

wu — poisons for causing in- 
sanity or loss of memory 

S. 

379.380 

wu — witch or witching 
spirit 

a 

335 

wu — head 

M. 

94 

wu (or wu do) — one hun- 
dred 

M. 

479 

wu do (or wu) — one hun- 
dred 

M. 

479 

wulu — bad spirit 

Kp. 

331 

wulu bat] e — poison for 



causing a lingering, pain- 
ful death 

S." 

380 

wulu wao — evening greet- 
ing (light has finished) 

HG., a 

173 

wumeiegi — monster 

Gb. 

342 

Wuo — ordinal for fourth- 
born boy 

M. 

215 

wutjo — May 

a 

67,3(54 

y 

ya (or da)— to climb 

Gio 

447 

ya — mischief or badness, 
bad 

Gio 

319.447 

ya — to sit down, to set 
down 

M. 

288,479,481 

ya — you 

L. 

446 

ya: — sickness 

M 

477 


yabe — water pot 

Tie 

133 

yabo — rice pot 

Tie 

m 

ya B5 — assistant to house 

mother in Sande 

Gio 

288 

ya bo la — defecate involun- 

tarily 

Gio 

447 

yabwe — water pot 

S. 

133 

yaka — three 

M. 

479 

yakhroyo — a star 

H.G. (Webo) 413 

ya Kwi (or Kwi ba) — Big 

Devil of the Kwi-a-yunu 

Society 

H.G. 

310,311 

yonder — afternoon greeting 

(“you here?”) 

L. 

m 

Yanwa — second of group of 

Snake girls 

M. 

303 

Yau — ordinal for second- 

born girl 

M. 

215 

Yau y5 — ordinal for first- 

born of twin girls 

M. 

216 

Yawa — second of group of 

Snake girls 

Gio 

303 

yawe — black deer (uniden- 

tified) 

H.G. 

456 

ye— .ge zo devil’s talk 

Gio 

280 

ye — he 

Gio,L. 

2(50,445,446 

ye — stream, water, river 

Gio, L. 

306, 328, 

330,445 

Yei — ordinal for third-born 

girl 

M. 

215 

yei fua — climbing shrub 

(Mussaenda elegans) 

M. 

393 

yeisi — to laugh 

M. 


ye me — water person 

Gio 

306 

yema — to forget 

Gio,L. 

444 

yena — sun 

Ge 

412 

yenegruzengru — Pleiades 
(“[the] smith’s hammer” — 
a constellation, combina- 
tion of Pleiades and 3 

stars in Orion) 

Gio 

67,413 

ye —to break, to split, to cut 

L. ^ 

446 

ye — errand, task 

''M.. '■ ■■■■ 

479 

yebo — to work 

M. 

479 

yeli — to bring 

S. 


yenezu — tarantula 

M. 


yi — inside, in; there 

M. 

30,71,395.477. 

478, 480, 481 

yi —sleep 

M. 


yi — water 

M. 

66, 226, 
306,338,430, 

443-45,477,481 


yia — to bake, to roast 

M. 


yiba {or yiso) — waterside 

M. 


yidi fiodopabe — larger, red, 


98 

elongated pepper 

S. 

yidokolo - dragon-monster 

Tis 

342 

yigbo — water pot 

M. 

132. 133 

yiksga — power 

M. 

481 

yi kwsns — branch of a 



stream (“finger of the 
stream”) 

M. 

306 

yi mi — water person 

M. 

yini — small anvil-hammer 

M. 

138, 140, 142-44, 


264, 349. 375. 


yini m ba lo — a children’s 
game (“sun gone down” 
— variation of the ieopard- 
and-goat game 
yi pis — to wash in water 
yiss — four 

yi sie si ■ — boiling water or- 
deal (“water hot take”) 
yiso (<?r yiba) —waterside 
yi to kai — October (““ ^ 
water-in-the-house 
month”) 

yiwa — rheumatic pains 
yaws 

yizs — to sleep 
yi — to be born 
yids — to tie together 
yidi — tree, stick, wood 


S. 

M. 

M. 

Gio 

M. 


M. 
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Yon - ordinal for second- 
born of twin girls 
yoro — sun 
yosogi — to choke 
yoyo — 

y3 — bad, badness 

yo — to bend over 
yo — raffia palm {Raphia 
vinifera)', also, palm wine 
yD — wife’s family (“in- 
laws”) 

Y5 — ordinal for second- 
born of set of twins 
yode — a perennial herb 
{Hybopbrinufn brauni- 
anum) 
yotre — star 

yue — cotton (Gossipii sp.) 
yu no — wife, woman 
yurukuyo — first set of twins 
of either sex 

yurukuyo obutiyo — second 
set of twins of either sex 

yuwe — ashes 


426, 432 
figs. 64,f,75,^ 


223 

479 

430 


M. 

66 

yu wele — hairpin 

Z 

of 


za — big-eared rat {Malct- 

M. 

395 

corny s edwardis) 

M. 


za — to die 

M. 


za — matters 

M. 


za {see zads, zals) — the 


Gio 

H.G. (Webo*) 
Gb. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

, M. 

M. 

M. 

H.G. 

M. 

Tie 

H.G. (Webo) 

H.G. (Webo) 
M. 

M. 


M. 

’Gb.,L. 

H.G. 


523 


216 

412 

66 

220 

<55.343. 

389,478 


114, 126, 130, 

19^. 234. 350. 

374. 387. 390» 
392-94. 397, ^02, 
477,480,481 


(“tree-leaf-making per- 
son”) 

M. 

374 

yidi yu wsls — wooden hair- 

M. 

114 


yim — to fight; also, red- 
disk tree ant 

M. 

214,215, 390 

yim za — vine {Mormda 
confusa) 

M. 

387 

yoda — yesterday 
yodo-a sling 

M. 

M. 

68, 480 
226 

-.00 

yodo kws — leprosy 

S. 

300 

yokotai — temple of the god 
of twins 

L. 

362 

Yomo - degree of the Poro 


273 

(“path,” “road”) 

L. 


X 

lentm) 

zaba - raffia-leadet curtain 
(“no trespassing” symbol 
of the Poro and Sande 
cults) 

zabe - sleight-of-hand, leg- 
erdemain 

zabogi — hamper-basket 
Za bo lai- February (moon 
when one is poisoned by 
a roadside plant) 
zads {see za, zala) — okra 
leaves 

Zade gi zu-Sande cult 
zade Id -stage in initiation 
Zade ku {or Sade) — Sande 
cult 

zade kwala {or sade kpwak- 
pwa gi zu) — second Bush 
of the Sands cult 


Gio,M. 


2 16 

397 
4H 
126, 389 
372 

216 

216 

114 


423,425 
see p. 96 


L.,M. 

267 

Gb. 

226 

L. 

48 

M. 

65 

Gio 

96 

L. 

287 

Gb. 

■ 287 

Gb.,L. 

287 

L. 

289 
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zai bo lu~Bush devil of the 


Poro 

Gs, M. 

272 

zaiza — a children’s game 
(imitation of the sasswood 
ordeal) 

Gio 

223 

zala {see zada)— okra 

leaves 

M. 

96 

zalaga {or zala-ga nya zai) 

— medicine woman of a 
chief (“sacred wife”) 

Gb.,L. 

372 » 373 

zalaga nya zai {or zaLga) — 
medicine -woman of a 
chief (“sacred wife”) 

Gb.,L. 

372, 373 

zane za kpwei bela nga — a 
children’s game (imitation 
of the sasswood ordeal) 

M. 

223 

zang — cone fetish of zo sur- 
geon of the Poro cult 

M. 


zapoio — Thursday 

Gb. 

67 

zapolo volo — Thursday 

L. 

67 

zasa — dead 

L. 

445 

zawele — grass {Coix lacry- 
mae-Jobii), seeds of which 
are used for beads 

M. 

152 

Zawolo — ordinal for fifth- 
born boy 

M. 

215 

Za Ze — fertility association*, 
also, the “medicine” of the 
association 

Gb.,L. 

249, 250, 

za — herb {Costits dinklagei) 
used in treating eye 
trouble; also, used for “no 
trespassing” symbol of the 
Poro 

M. 

309,310,364 

279, 392, 

za wek — vine {Piper 
qiiineense)^ with pepper- 
like berry 

M. 

393 . 398 , 444 

98 

ze — bracelet 

Gio 


ze — to burn 

Gio 

118,428 

ze — foreleg 

L. 

94 

ze — forest vine (unidenti- 
fied) 

M. 

97 

Ze — ordinal for second-born 
of third set of twin boys 

Gio 

216 

zea — hand 

Gb.,L. 

351 

zedui — a nut tree 

L. 

97 

ze glo — tattooing 

Gio 

1 18 

zei — here 

M. 

223,481 

zei — loin 

M. 

94 

zel — thatch bird (sparrow) 

M. 

223,224,413 

zei — middle 

M. 

67 


zei-gru — Pleiades (“ [flock 
of] small birds”) 

Gio 

413 

zeleve — stormy wind 

Tie 


Zena — God 

Ge ^ 

315 

zengi — finger nails 

L. 

268 

zeni — again, on the other 
hand 

M. 

215,444 

ze si — hot iron ordeal 
(“burn take”) 

Gio 

428 

zevui — breath 

Gb. 

321 

zewolo — glove for cutting 
bush 

L. 

56 

zewui — spirit of a living 
person 

L. 

321 

Zeze — ordinal for first-born 
boy; also, first-born of 
twin boys 

L. 

215,216 

Z8 — to hear 

M. 


zs — to kill 

Gio, M. 

260,447, 479 

Z8 {or S8; see zs shu or se 
shu) — plant {Ajramomum 
melegueta) tasting like 
anise 

Gio,M. 

98 

z£ kpulu — Pleiades (“[flock 
of] white birds”) 

M. 

413 

ze shu {or se shu; see se) — 
perennial herb {Ajramo^ 
mum melegueta) 

M. 

393 

zi — to sit down 

L. 

446 

zi — road 

M. 

481 

zi:— old 

Gio, M. 

4451478 

zia {or zu) — road, trail 

Gio, M. 

215,306,445 

zia — water, wet 

L. 

306, 307, 

zia wolo — water baboon 

L. 

342,446 

342 

zia wu nu — water people 
(“water-under people”) 

L. 

306 

zia zo {or zia zoe) — water 
people (“water doctor”) 

Gb. 

306, 307 

zia zoe {or zia zo) — water 
people (“water doctor”) 

Gb. 

306 

zie — to walk about 

L. 

446 

zie iigi — water pot, water 
' W 


133 

zinepo — young man 

■■■'. L.:.;; 

446 

zine kpu — termites’ nest 
{Ter?nes mordax) 

M. 

398 

zi — to have 

Gio 


zi — long time 

Gio 

445 

zi — own, part, share; also 
used as a possessive suffix 
meaning own, part, share 

. M. 

443,444,478 
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zi kpwi — iron weed {W al- 
theria americana) 

!Zin 2 . ^in — ' God, also, a mask 
Zno winia — Poro devil, a 
mask 

zo {or so, sou) — doctor or 
priest in the Poro or 
Sands cults 


M. 

Gio 

Gio 


395 

316 

fig. 88, h 


zo — heart 

Gio, M. 

zo — large multicolored skink 

M. 

{Rispa fernandi) 

zo — medicine man 

Gio, M. 

zo — medicine people 

Gio 


G£,Gio,M. 1 19 

243, 247, 263, 
267, 269, 271-74, 
278-96, 305, 350, 
364,467 
94, 242, 
247, 320 


95 


zo — wrestling 
zobwue — to remember 
Z na-mask (spirit of fer- 
tility) 

zo ds- leader of the Sands 
cult 

zo di- leader of the Sands 
cult 

zodigi {or wodigi) — leader 
of the Sands cult 

zo du — breast bone 
zodu (or zola) -brisket 
zoe {see zo) — medicine 
people (man) 
zogi — medicine of witch 
catchers 

zo gu — fenced-in-quarter 
where zo’s live 
zogu — medicine for invisi- 
bility 

zokolo — caterpillar 
zo kpwD — sacred fish 
zola {or zodu) - brisket 
zola — large monitor lizard 
{Veranus niloticus) 


Gio 

Gio 


Gio 

L. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 


36,88,169, 
207, 246, 250, 
257,258, 264, 
301,302, 304, 
306-08, 314, 3^ 
323 » 330^333-351 
337-39, 343, 349 i 
351,360, 367, 
373-76, 399 v 424 i 
431,432,467 
158 
445 


zolo — antelope {Trage- 
laphus scriptus scriptus) 
(“red deer”) 

zolo -light red, brown, or 
yellow 
zolo — ordeal 
zolo — a variety of very 
small birds 

zolo gbwe gbwe — bright 
red 

zolo kpwudu — Pleiades 
(“little birds [in a] flock”) 
zona nyu — Orion (“axe- 
handle man”) 
zonyui — medicine of the 
Gbwogi Society 
zo:va — axe, as symbolic 
magic 
zo — bees 

zo — giant anteater {Sfnutsia 
gigantea) 
zo — to mix 

Zo Glii-Poro devil, a mask 
zopa — shrub {Culoncoba 
echinata) medicine for 
leprosy 

zu {or gala zu) — to burn 
zu — in 


M. 

M. 

Gb. 

L. 

M. 

L. 

L. 

Gb., L. 

L. 

M. 

M. 

Gio 

Gio 

M. 

Gio, L. 
Gb.,Gio 


127,215,387 
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fig. 88, e 

388 

446 
267, 287 
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fig. 89 

zu {or zia) — road 

Gio, L., M. 

444i445 



zu-soul, spirit, the dream 


242,321, 

M. 

287 

soul 

Gio 




322,326,355 
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00 

00 

00 

zua — belly 

Gio 

71 

Gb. 

287 

zui — earth 

L. 

40 

Zulu — driver-ants 



M. 

94 

{Anomma) 

M. 

30 

M. 

94 

Zulu — to wash 

M. 



306 

zulubo — tree {Morindu 



Gb. 

geminata) , used for yellow 
dye 

M. 

127 

Gb. 

304 

zulugbo — bath pot 

M. , 

1321^33 



zu masa gi-clan chief 

L.„;^ 

168 


375 

233 

96 

33B 

94 

95 


zumu {or zumu wulu) — in- 
strument which disguises 
the voice of the Big Devil 

zumu wulu {or zumu) - in- 
strument which disguises 
the voice of the Big Devil 
zu ni- initiated member of 
the Poro 


Gb. 


Gb. 


L. 


268 


526 

zupu — March (first cutting, 
burning, and clearing of 
farms); also, April (plant- 
ing moon) 

zurD — bath pot 
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L. , 
Gio 


zuru — to judge 
zuzu — long-snouted croco- 
dile (Crocodilus nilo- 
66 ticus) 

zuzu — a person’s shadow 


Tie 


L. 

Tie 


340 
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VoL. XXXI, Figure 30 
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Vou XXXI, Figure 31 









Travel. 4, a chief and his retinue leaving town; Mr, Schwab waiting for carriers: 
riers waiting for instructions; Palepo women 
they subsequently carried; <?, “ 
ing during stop for lunch in a Kpelle town: 


carriers where men are scarce, and Mr. Schwab’s loads which 
Dr. Harley conducts the bishop and his wife on a trek; f. Dr. Harley’s loads rest- 
g, a halt at a riverside. Mrs.Tulk prepares lunch; ib, Kpells people 
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I, Figure 3 3 
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(Gi»); b, «=»«= «. Abi <3 (Gio), ., J, d««»a to™ inTa c^ayt t, . Go tom 

town in the hills near Sanokwele. 








Palaver Houses, town drums, Tuobo clan, Half-Grebo; b, women’s cult house, Pandamai, Loma; Half-Grebo 
men s cult house, town war drum under eaves of house at right, sacrifice fireplace in foreground; d, rear view of 
same, drum at left; e, mat around sacred tree near cult house; f, palaver (cult) house at Yopolo; g, smithy near 
palaver house at Yopolo, Palepo clan, Half-Grebo; chiefs house and medicine place near cult house, Half-Grebo. 







VoL. XXXI, Figure 36 
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J* • r»5ith to keeo bad spirits from entering a bapa town; f?, porwi 

° Lrf at a sJl portafshrine; d, medicine supported on a bamboo 
~ -a tn™ bull- f a Gib town medicine place; g, a Gbunde 

Tuobo town medicine place; I, town medicme place at Yala, 


Town Medicine Places. medicme o 
shrine guarding Sapa town entranc^, c, 
pole to keep oflE witches; e, Ch:e- 
hunter’s grave with sacred msk; h, 
against witchcraft; i, ancestral shnne m a 
and mortar from old mother town; k, a 
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red tire in front of a Half-Grebo medicine house; fire medicine, Tuobo clan, 
1 sacrifice to the farm, Tuobo clan, Half-Grebo; d, town medicine place, Sabo 
post in center of a Loma town; f, grave of a Half-Grebo chief; g, grave of a 
r$ sit and talk palavers on the chiefs grave. 
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palaver house; b, Chief Towai’s palaver house kitchen in 
ii, Mano house, walls not yet daubed with clay; e, a Half- 
ih the Mano country. The men at the right are taking off 
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VoL. XXXI, Figure 40 
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Loma palave] 


, Half-Grebo; b, carved po^s 
e, f, clay decorations on a Kp 














VoL. XXXI, Figure 41 
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VoL. XXXI, Figure 41 
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VoL,.XXXi, Figure„44 
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VoL. XXXI, Figure 45 
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,bo baby carried in a box-like chair, Half-Grebo-, a Gbunde baby weai 
Gio children playing at work; d, Kpslle child, born a “water person, i«e, 
is matted with beeswax and decorated with beads. 
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c, basketry 


Mat, KmjA. a, making a 

ects of the Snake Society; 
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,VoL. XXXI, Figure 49 
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Nets, a, dip net for fishing; b, carrying net; c, d, coarse raffia bias-woven bags; e raffia purse; f, water-tight basket; g, fiber from 
oilpalm leaflets, used for weaving nets and strainers; h, strainer used m making red palm oil. 




VoL. XXXI, Figure 50 
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VoL. XXXI, Figtoe 52 
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C.™» ™ c™». ^ Kp* wo.». ,p»»g pnp », M»o dying y-i «■ 

,n kvintr out a waip; e, Mende loom. 






Slf 


Weaving Cotton Cloth and Carding, Mano man weaving; ciose-np of a loom; details of a loom set np in the Museum; d, Mano town chief 
sewing cloth strips together to make a new shirt for himself. 




VoL. XXXI, Figure 54 
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VoL. XXXI, Figure 56 
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VoL. XXX!, Figure 57 


f, the bag after a drive with nets; 7 antelopes and a civet-cat; b, a pigmy antelope, full grown; 32 monkeys killed in one tree; close- 
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VoL. XXXI, Figure 58 
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n nuts from the bunches; dy beating 
snuff; f, Loma men returning from a 






VoL. XXXI, Figure 59 
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Foodstuff and Markets, a, Mandingo traders lined up for inspection of licenses to trade; Mano market-crier making public proclamation; waiting 
for market to open; d, a shovelfull of grubs of the rhinoceros beetle, considered a great delicacy; c, Kpclle man and boy carrying rice to market (weight: 
70 pounds each) ; f, Loma men returning from the coast submit their loads to inspection for ammunition; g, a child has lunch while mother sells snuff out of 

a pot. 
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in Loma country; Cy Vai traaerb 
Sanokwele; e, Mandingo spreading 


for the market to open at Sakripie; b, Mandmgo tr. 
a French West Africa; d, Mandmgo traders sorting 
e sun to dry; f. Chief Wuo at the town market m Ln 











Household Utensils, a, utensils from a Sapa house: cooking pots, carrying case for the baby, bowls for food, large water pot wi* woven 
splint cover, fan-shaped strainer; b, Konibo woman posing with wooden bowls for food; c, snuff mortars, snuff horns, and iron snuff spoons; 
mortars for hulling rice and beating dumboy. 
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VoL. XXXI, Figure 62 



1; b, Mano woman la} 

out the sides; d, Mano pots ai 
pestles; f, finishing off the rim. 


>oTS. «, Loma girl working on a pot: 
the bottom, and bellying 
pounding clay with short 
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Pottery, Mano clay pipes, and Gio pots for burnt palm oil; b, Gio pot and 
Sapa pots; d, Loma water pots and pot covers; Sapa ceremonial pipe; f, Lorn 
palm oil; g, a Loma woman dyeing yarn; fo, a Gio water pot, capacity, 5 gallons. 







AL Working -THE Smithy, a-ra, a Mano blacksmith’s outfit set up in the Museum; «, hoe- axe; c, 
ets for holding tongs or knife blades while being forged; d, tongs; e, light hammer, gbam- f, spmdle- 
ed anvil yiw llnch in turn becomes a hammer for medicine; g, the great sledge ha^er, ^ 

so the anvil for yini work; h, the stone anvil for kpims and yim-, t, pot of water Jor cooling iron, j, 
iss- k a lump of Live smelted iron; I, a bamboo mold for casting brass-rod money ;_ot, old brass money, 
a end-cutting chisel for wood work; o, a hot awl for boring holes m wood; p, a Imife for ’^hitdmg, q, 
for wood wLkins; r, a curved-on-the-feat knife for hollowing out bowls; r, hoe blade; t, a stool to sit 
the naired bellows* v a chisel; v), slag; x, a Mano blacksmith at work; y, the same shop, showing helpe 

rbiowtn s. .top ■ g. -.i. 

brass bracelets, using the lost-wax process. 





VoL. XXXI, Figure 6, 
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VoL. XXXI, Figure 67 
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Cast Brass Objects. woman with arms tied behind her, a severe form of punishment; c, women with children; d, 
woman beating food in a mortar; e, woman with winnowing tray; f, woman comforting her baby, dog on stool be- 
hind her; g, man wearing ritual dress demanding tribute; brass bell of unusual design; i, a unique beU of Gio 
workmanship; j, frog; k, duck; /, turtle; m, elephant; n, crocodile; o, model of pot with cover; p, blacksmith at work; 
q, boy blowing the smith’s bellows; r, drummer; r, 3 trumpeters; chief with a big stick, apparently drunk. 




Trade Beads, a, a girdle with beads of many varieties, some faceted by grinding down; b, a string mostly of native- 
made aluminum beads; c, d, i collections of the most interesting types, including 5 murano beads, dating anywhere 
from the Roman Empire period to the thirteenth or fourteenth century, and some very old mosaic glass; e, deep 
translucent blue glass, probably made in America; f, more recent opaque glass beads; g, smaller ones, translucent red 
over white and larger ones, hollow enamel or opaque red glass, one opaque red over yellow; h, heavy opales- 
cent glass with several opaque beads, white and colored - one very old murano; i, heavy colored glass beads; % 
polychrome beads with colored decorations fused on a black body; this necklace has 4 murano (chevron) beads 
, of a workmanship which would date them probably in the seventeenth or eighteenth century; i, necklace with 1 1 
different types of very old Italian handmade beads; m, massive blue and yellow opaque glass beads with 5 murano 
beads of more recent workmanship, probably nineteenth century; n, a massive belt or girdle with some cast brass 
beads and a brass ^‘apron” piece; 0, necklace of glass beads. 
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VoL. XXXI, Figure 69 
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Miscellaneous Double Spoons, a, z Gio spoons used for food dishes; b, c, a Gio Janus twin spoon 
used ceremonially in the women’s Bush school; dy various spoons showing considerable use. The 
bowl of one is a piece of calabash. 
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^OL. XXXI, Figure 73 


Stools and Chairs, a, Kpelle stool; b, Mano stool; c, Loma stool; d, six-legged Gbunde stool; e, chief’s chair or backrest (Mano) ; /, g, typical chiefs’ chairs 
in Mano and Gio country (height: 12% inches). 
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fact finder for Wai, the final judge inside the camp, , containing such ingredients as owls’ feath- 

ixnplement used to “tie” an enemy 7 ways from a game! a poisonous plant; f, 

ers, a piece of dead cat’s skin, part of a foet^, f f of poisL mixed" with antidote. A 
the fiumo or bag to keep tire bad ^ ^ Poro official who caught boys on the road; 

Utde is licked daily to build up an unmumty, fo, P medicine containing the dried heart 

i leather-covered horn of medicme designed to cure ^eumatism, 3,^ 



:XXI, Figure 









VoL. XXXI, Figure 78 
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1 of a Ge chief’s son; b. Chief Who’s minstrels (Mano); 
CO his harp; e. a Ge boy with a 6-bowed ^v.^bv^ 

musical bow, the mouth acting as resonator, played by one 














VoL. XXXI, Figure 79 
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Dancers. b. Snake Society jugglers and little girls; a Gbnnds drummer; a wandering minstrel (Gio) , e, Gio 
champion bush-cutter, dressed for ceremonial dance. 

















VoL. XXXI, Figure 8r 
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Vou XXXI, Figure 82 
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VoL. XXXI, Figure' 83 
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War Drums, a, a smaU Gio town drum; b, 2 full-sized Gio war drums; c, a Gio drum in poor repair; d, an aban- 
doned Sapa war drum. 
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VoL. XXXI, Figure 88 
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Masks, Ka Glii — “the crab’’; a Konor dance mask, showing Mandingo influence; a Mandingo 
mask; d, Z na — Gio spirit of fertility. Prepared a basin of water in which women could dip their fin- 
gers, rub their bodies, praying for babies; e-g, known portrait masks; “Dancing DevE’s” mask; i, a Mano 
devil who came to town on various public occasions. 
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VoL. XXX!, Figure 91 
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VoL. XXXI, Figure 93 



Sacred Objects of Poro. a, headpiece worn by a “country devil” in Gio; b, another type of head- 
piece; c, a red, white, and blue girdle; d, 3 iron hooks used to raise bits of skin for cutting the scar- 
ifications of the Poro; e, the razor used to cut these tiny flaps of skin almost, but never quite, off; 
f, a small sacred celt used as a whetstone for the ceremonial razor; g, case in which the hooks were 
kept; h, i, and leather-covered pottery whistles used to make the sweet music called “the voice of 
the Gs”; k, pottery resonator into which a horn was blown to make the deep note called the voice 
of the Ge’s wife or “Devil’s woman ” 
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SAND8. a, Vai mask of the Sands; b, h, and «, Mano Janus 
Janus piece; d, Gbunde Sands mask; e, raffia curtain at ti 
and guardian carrying an initiate who is not supposed to 1 
carried to the “Bush” for initiation. 



VoL. XXXI, Figote 95 
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5d and decorated with roedi- 
one of these men holdii^ a 
to discover a witch (Mano). 
li ringing on the kpime dnr- 







VoL. XXXI, Figure 97' 
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Sick People, secondary yaws in a child; “Alastrim” which is probably smallpox with secondary yaws as a con- 
comitant eruption; c, tertiary yaws ulcerations with scarring and deformities. The ulcers are covered with clay; d, 
fumigating ulcus tropicum\ e, a woman with an ulcerated ankle makes her laborious way along the ground; f, mixed 
yaws and fungus infection of the foot. 
























Games, a, stilt-walking 
6)\ b and cats cradlcj 
tledore and shuttlecock’ 
sometimes spin tops “f o 




Chief Wtjo, Old Women, Two Men, a, Paramount chief Wuo with his speaker, town chief, minstrels, and messen- 
gers. Ganta, 1926. A Mandingo trader stands at left center with an umbrella (to keep off the sun). The house in the 
background is a large Government “rest house” for use by officials and traders. At the right is a soldier of the Frontier 
Force; Sapa woman carrying new rice. The baby had to walk, his carrying chair is on top of the rice; a Half- 
Grebo woman carrying firewood; a Mano blacksmith with his Poro “father.” 
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VoL. XXXI, Figure lo: 


physical type) ^ e, a Kpellc 







VoL. XXXI, Figure 103 
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full face and profile of woman, note decorative cicatrices, coiffure, wrap-around; woman, 
ind (medicine?), brass finger rings, and cuff bracelets; e, f, woman, note decorative scars, wrap- 


Kpelle Women, a , 
note beads, head b 
around, earrings. 












c, d, man, 
blue*dyed 


lines of decorative scarring, wide nose-dae, tr^e ton cb*; 

h.,d shaved, native loin cloth; e, f, Mano-Kpells haUbreed, note 
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